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CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  is  natural  to  shrink  from  the  task  now  before  us,  of  contem- 
plating Ireland  at  the  commencement  and  during  the  term 
of  Lord  Mulgrave's  (presently  Lord  Normanby's)  Administration. 
It  is  natural  now  to  turn  away  in  heart-sickness  when  Ireland 
the  records  under  the  eye  bring  up  again  the  high  hopes,  froni  183540. 
and  the  no  less  flattering  fears,  of  the  time ;  when  the  ear  catches 
again  the  echoes  of  the  strife  and  tumult  of  those  few  years  when 
bigotry  was  in  terror  or  despair,  when  the  oppressed  were  utter- 
ing blessings,  and  the  advent  of  hope  was  like  the  awakening  of 
the  thousand  voices  of  the  spring  after  wintry  tempests  were  gone, 
and  when  the  loud,  clear  master-tone  of  justice  made  itself  heard 
over  all.  It  is  natural  to  recoil  from  the  thought  of  that  critical 
period,  when  all,  of  every  party,  believed  that  a  new  age  had  set 
in  for  Ireland,  and  that  she  was  henceforth  to  grow  into  the  like- 
ness of  England,  from  century  to  century.  Under  the  hourly 
pressing  sense  of  what  Ireland  is  now,  —  under  the  bitter  and 
humbling  disappointment  of  all  hopes,  and  the  visitation  of  new 
fears  which  are  but  too  like  despair,  —  it  is  natural  to  look  into 
the  past  with  shrinking  and  pain.  But  there  is  something  in  the 
spirit  of  history  as  cordial  and  cheering  under  passages  of  humili 
ation  and  disappointment,  as  there  is  admonitory  and  chastening 
in  times  of  hope  and  triumph.  Stern  as  is  the  spirit  of  history  in 
rebuking  presumption,  and  showing  up  the  worthl^^character  of 
transient  victories,  and  pointing  out  the  inevitable^ecurrence  of 
human  passion  and  folly,  in  high  places  and  in  low,  with  all  the 
mournful  consequences  of  such  frailty,  —  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion is  she  genial  and  consoling  in  an  adverse  season,  —  point- 
ing out  the  goud  that  underlies  all  evil,  shedding  hope  upon  the 
most  ghastly  perplexities,  and  cheerfully  teaching  us  how  to  storo 
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up  all  our  past  experience  as  material  for  a  deeper  knowledge  and 
a  wiser  action  than  we  were  qualified  for  in  our  time  of  highest 
confidence.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  or  recreation,  no  one  would 
revert  to  Ireland,  between  the  years  1835  and  1840;  but  when, 
in  the  course  of  historical  survey,  it  becomes  necessary  to  contem- 
plate this  province  of  our  experience,  it  is  found  that  far  healthier 
and  happier  feelings  arise  to  succeed  and  modify  those  of  disap- 
pointment and  distress.  It  is  true  that  we  look  back  upon  the 
wisest  and  most  earnest  men  then  active  in  that  field  as  upon 
children  planting  and  watering,  and  setting  their  gardens  to  rights 
in  a  new  burst  of  sunshine,  while  we,  from  the  summit  of  futurity, 
perceive  how  the  waterspout  is  hurrying  on  which  is  to  tear  up 
every  thing,  and  leave  all  waste :  but  we  see  also  that  the  more 
complete  is  the  waste,  the  more  thorough  will  be  the  renovation ; 
and  that  perhaps  the  giddy  and  wrangling  children  may  come 
back  to  their  work  with  a  better  knowledge  and  a  more  rational 
expectation. 

When  it  appeared  that  Catholic  emancipation  had  not  tran- 
quillized Ireland,  the  opponents  of  that  emancipation  were  oc- 
cupied with  their  triumph,  and  with  their  preparations  to  keep 
down  the  Catholics  by  all  means,  political  and  social,  yet  left  in 
their  power ;  but  the  advocates  of  the  emancipation  were  driven 
Various  to  consider  why  it  was  that  the  measure  appeared  to 

theories,  have  done  so  little.  Presently  might  be  seen  a  number 
of  men,  and  of  sets  of  men,  each  of  whom  had  an  idea  about  the 
true  Irish  woe  and  its  remedy.  There  was  much  truth  in  almost 
every  one  of  these  ideas  ;  and  great  wisdom  and  virtue  in  many  of 
the  men  who  acted  upon  them.  But  none  of  them  had  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter ;  and  of  the  very  few  men  in  the  kingdom 
who  had  insight  into  the  real  state  of  the  case,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  one  who  dared  openly  and  emphatically  to  speak  his 
thought. 

Some  thought  that  Ireland  could  never  prosper  while  reli- 
gious  rancor  prevailed  as  it  did;  and  that  all  would 
jje  weu  jf  tj1js  rancor  COuld  be  gradually  discharged 
from  the  Irish  mind.  These  advocated  the  extinction  of  tithe,  the 
reduction  of  the  Church,  the  impartial  distribution  of  office  among 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  discountenance  of  Orangeism,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  government,  plan  of  national  education. 
There  was  weighty  truth  in  all  this ;  but,  when  its  advocates 
looked  for  the  redemption  of  Ireland  by  these  means,  they  were 
wrong. 

Some  thought  that  the  fatal  mischief  was  the  distrust  and  dislike 
Distrust  of  of  the  law  among  the  Irish  people;  and  these  believed 
law-  the  true  remedy  to  lie  in  winning  over  O'Connell  from 

hw  pernicious  teachings  of  illegality  aud  chicanery,  and  in  appoint- 
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ing  a  viceroy  and  staff  of  officials,  whose  first  care  should  be  to 
administer  with  the  strictest  justice  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
law  ;  who  should  reform,  the  justiciary  of  all  Ireland,  and  insti- 
tute that  practical  education  in  simple  legality  in  which  the  Irish 
people  were  conspicuously  deficient.  There  was  weighty  truth 
in  this ;  but,  when  its  advocates  looked  to  such  a  policy  for  the 
redemption  of  Ireland,  they  were  wrong. 

Some  dwelt  on  the  undisputed  difference  between  the  Irish  and 
the  English  character,  and  especially  on  the  constitu-  principle  of 
tional  tendency  to  illegality  which  they  believed  they  g°vernment- 
recognized  in  the  Celtic  race ;  and  urged  that  the  true  method  of 
governing  the  Irish  was  not  by  the  English  method,  but  by  an 
affectionate  despotism.  They  pointed  to  O'Connell,  as  the  vir- 
tual sovereign  of  Ireland,  and  asked  what  might  not  be  hoped 
from  sending  over  a  popular  Viceroy,  whose  love  of  the  Irish 
should  make  his  relation  to  them  that  of  a  chieftain  to  his  re- 
tainers ;  whose  empire,  in  short,  should  be  like  that  of  O'Connell 
in  kind,  while  the  safeguards  of  sincerity  and  honor  should  be 
added  to  the  popular  qualifications  of  the  great  demagogue. 
There  might  be  much  truth  in  this,  valuable  if  urged  antecedently 
to  the  annexation  of  Ireland,  but  of  no  practical  avail  towards  her 
immediate  redemption. 

Some  believed  gross  political  corruption  to  be  the  chief  curse, 
and  proposed  a  registration  of  voters  as  a  means  for  the  political 
discouragement  of  political  profligacy.  The  men  of  corruPtlon- 
this  one  idea  pursued  it  with  such  energy  as  to  show  that  they 
really  did  expect,  from  the  restriction  and  regulation  and  ascer- 
tainment of  the  franchise,  the  redemption  of  Ireland. 

Others  believed  that  political  principle  and  knowledge  were 
to  be  obtained  only  through  political  training,  and  that  the  reform 
of  municipal  institutions  was  even  more  important  for  Ireland 
than  for  England  and  Scotland.  They  dwelt  upon  the  great 
truths  involved  in  the  recommendation  of  municipal  Municipal 
over  central  government ;  and  quoted  De  Tocqueville.  detenoratlon- 
where  he  says,  as  if  he  were  describing  the  Irish  people,  "  In  cer- 
tain countries  of  Europe  the  natives  consider  themselves  as  a  kind 
of  settlers :  the  greatest  changes  are  effected  without  their  con- 
currence, and  without  their  knowledge ;  nay,  more,  the  citizen  is 
unconcerned  as  to  the  condition  of  his  village,  the  police  of  his 
street,  the  repairs  of  the  church,  or  of  the  parsonage  ;  for  he  looks 
upon  all  these  things  as  unconnected  with  himself,  and  as  the 
property  of  a  powerful  stranger  whom  he  calls  the  government.1 
He  has  only  a  life-interest  in  these  possessions,  and  he  entertains 
no  notions  of  ownership  or  of  improvement.  This  want  of  interest 
in  his  own  affairs  goes  so  far,  that  if  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his 
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children  is  endangered,  instead  of  trying  to  avert  the  peril,  he  will 
fold  his  arms  and  wait  till  the  nation  conies  to  his  assistance. 
This  same  individual,  who  has  so  completely  sacrificed  his  own 
freewill,  had  no  natural  propensity  to  obedience :  he  cowers,  it  is 
true,  before  the  pettiest  officer,  but  he  braves  the  law  with  the 
spirit  of  a  conquered  foe,  as  soon  as  its  superior  force  is  removed  ; 
his  oscillations  between  servitude  and  license  are  perpetual. 
When  a  nation  has  arrived  at  this  state,  it  must  either  change  its 
customs  and  its  laws,  or  perish  ;  the  source  of  public  virtue  is 
dry ;  and,  though  it  may  contain  subjects,  the  race  of  citizens 
is  extinct.1 .  .  .  How  can  a  populace,  unaccustomed  to  freedom  in 
small  concerns,  learn  to  use  it  temperately  in  great  affairs  ?  What 
resistance  can  be  offered  to  tyranny  in  a  country  where  every 
private  individual  is  impotent,  and  where  the  citizens  are  united 
by  no  common  tie  ?  Those  who  dread  the  license  of  the  mob,  and 
those  who  fear  the  rule  of  absolute  power,  ought  alike  to  desire 
the  progressive  growth  of  provincial  liberties.2 .  .  .  Local  assem- 
blies of  citizens  constitute  the  strength  of  free  nations.  Town 
meetings  are  to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  to  science : 
they  bring  it  within  the  people's  reach ;  they  teach  men  how  to 
use  and  enjoy  it.  A  nation  may  establish  a  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment ;  but,  without  the  spirit  of  municipal  institutions,  it  cannot 
have  the  spirit  of  liberty."  "  Here,"  said  the  advocates  of  muni- 
cipal reform  in  Ireland,  —  "here  we  have  before  us  the  straight 
road  to  the  redemption  of  Ireland.  Every  one  knows  that  her 
natural  resources  are  abundant  for  the  wants  of  her  inhabitants, 
if  only  her  inhabitants  knew  how  to  use  them.  This  is  the  way 
to  teach  them,  —  this  is  the  way  to  call  out  and  increase  such 
public  virtue  as  exists.  It  is  not  by  an  affectionate  despotism, 
but  by  a  training  to  self-government,  that  the  Irish  must  be  re- 
deemed. Their  own  affectionate  despot  himself  says,  that  purified 
municipal  institutions  will  become  'normal  schools  of  peaceful 
agitation : '  we  shall  find  them  normal  schools  of  political  and 
social  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  by  them  Ireland  may  at  last  be 
redeemed."  In  this  faith  —  to  a  considerable  extent  justifiable  — 
the  advocates  of  municipal  reform  worked  diligently  for  the  five 
years  which  ran  their  course  between  the  introduction  of  the 
question  and  the  passage  of  the  mutilated  Bill  for  Irish  corporate 
reform.  There  was  weighty  truth  in  their  doctrine;  but,  when 
they  looked  for  the  redemption  of  Ireland  by  this  means,  they  were 
wrong. 

Others  saw  a  necessity  underlying  even  the  deepest  that  have 
been  pointed  out ;  and  they  thought  it  might  be  met  by  giving 
every  man  in  Ireland  a  right  to  subsistence.  The  uncertainty  of 
food,  and  consequent  recklessness  of  temper  and  habits  ainoug  the 
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laboring-classes  ;  the  carelessness  or  rapacity  of  bad  landlords ;  the 
unprofitable  management  of  the  land ;  the  depraving  uncertainty 
prevalence  of  mendicity,  and  almost  all  the  worst  evils  °f  subsist- 
of  life  in  Ireland,  —  might,  it  was  said,  be  met,  and  in 
time  corrected,  by  a  good  poor-law.  This  was  the  one  great 
measure  which  would  operate  beneficially  in  all  directions,  —  would 
feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  settle  the  roving,  and 
restrain  the  encroaching,  and  employ  the  idle,  —  would  bring  the 
unscrupulous  landowner  to  reflection  and  retribution,  enable  the 
good  occupier  to  understand  and  control  his  own  position,  —  and 
would,  in  short,  establish  natural  relations  throughout  the  disor- 
ganized society  of  Ireland.  There  was  weighty  truth  in  all  this, — 
so  much  truth,  and  held  by  so  many  of  the  best  minds  among 
philosopher;?,  statesmen,  and  men  of  business,  that  few  dared  to 
quality  the  general  expectation  excited  by  their  confidence;  but 
there  were  persons  who  felt  and  said  at  the  time,  that  all  who 
looked  for  the  redemption  of  Ireland  through  an  extension  of  the 
English  poor-law  were  wrong. 

Who,  then,  were  right  ?  Among  these  many  who  were  wrong, 
was  there  no  one  right?  It  is  surely  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
one  should  be  wholly  right.  The  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  any 
or  all  of  the  above-mentioned  theories  was  not  yet  extant.  The 
materials  for  a  right  judgment  were  scattered  abroad,  —  one  per- 
son here  and  another  there  obtained  a  glimpse  of  true  insight ;  and 
some  declared  what  they  thought  and  saw.  It  was  a  common 
tiling  to  be  told  that  ''the  land"  was  at  the  bottom  of  Fundamental 
the  Irish  difficulty  ;  but  this  might  mean,  and  did  mean,  d'fficuity. 
several  different  things.  It  might  mean  anyone  of  a  dozen  prev- 
alent vices  and  faults  in  the  tenure  or  distribution  or  cultivation 
of  land,  or  in  the  social  circumstances  which  gave  laud  a  peculiar 
value  in  Ireland.  Those  who  came  nearest  to  the  truth,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  were  perhaps  the  lawyers,  who  told  a 
friend,  here  and  there,  in  an  undertone  by  the  fireside,  insecurity  of 
that  there  was  not  a  title  to  land  in  Irelaud  that  would  title  to  land- 
bear  looking  into ;  that  this  was  a  secret  known  to  all  who  were 
concerned  in  it;  that  it  accounted  for  the  dispute  about  the  value 
of  the  existing  registry  of  deeds;  the  sorest  impediment  to  im- 
provement; the  natural  cause  of  the  singular  recklessness  of  Irish 
landlords ;  the  sufficient  explanation  of  the  silence  and  apparent 
apathy  of  mortgagees  and  others  concerned  in  the  enriching  of 
estates,  about  all  methods  of  improvement  and  convenience  ;  and 
a  powerful  instigation  to  men  of  various  classes  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  and  to  nourish  those  social  feuds  which 
might  strengthen  and  protract  the  local  dominion  of  men  whose 
title  to  their  land  was,  or  might  be  found,  insecure. 

The  greater  part  of  Irish  landed  property  had  been  granted 
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three  times  over,  at  least,  during  the  long  sequence  of  troubles  in 
that  unhappy  country.  The  descendants  of  old  Irish  chieftains 
still  looked  on  those  estates  as  properly  their  own  which  had  been 
the  homes  of  their  fathers;  and  the  posterity  of  all  other  dispos- 
sessed parties  looked  on  with  the  same  jealous  eyes.  As  for 
those  in  actual  possession,  too  many  af  them  conducted  them- 
selves and  their  property  in  the  way  which  has  made  the  Irish 
landlord  a  by-word  and  reproach.  The  virtuous  administration 
of  their  estates  was  not  to  such  the  great  duty  and  object  in  life 
that  it  is  usually  seen  to  be  in  countries  where  the  property  is 
secure  as  a  matter  of  course ;  where  the  tenantry  and  laborers 
are  regarded  by  the  proprietor  as  persons  to  whom  he  owes 
serious  duties ;  and  where  the  improvement  of  the  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  heirs  is  the  first  consideration  in  connection  with  it. 
Such  is  the  natural  state  of  things  —  however  set  aside  in  special 
cases  by  the  vices  of  bad  landlords  —  under  the  main  condition 
of  security  of  property.  The  opposite  state  of  affairs  was  that 
which  naturally  appeared  in  Ireland.  The  sole  object,  too  often, 
was  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  time,  leaving  the  future  to 
take  care  of  itself.  The  smallness  of  the  proprietary  body  is  in 
itself  a  serious  and  portentous  evil  in  Ireland,  where  the  number 
of  holders  of  land  in  fee  is  said  not  to  exceed  8000.1  The  very 
large  estates  held  by  these  few  persons  sink  lower  in  productive- 
ness, in  proportion  to  the  lapse  of  time  which,  instead  of  giving 
security,  reveals  embarrassments  which  are  evidently  insurmount- 
able. Instead  of  investing  capital  in  the  land  for  its  improve- 
ment, the  proprietors  had  split  it  into  small  freeholds,  before  the 
disfranchisement  of  "the  forties;"  and  the  system  was  not 
changed  after  that  disfranchisement,  because  more  immediate 
profit  was  supposed  obtainable  from  the  high  rents  promised  by 
the  numerous  tenantry  than  by  improved  cultivation.  A  proprie- 
tor, doubtful  whether  he  could  sell  his  land  on  account  of  its 
questionable  title,  embarrassed  by  settlements  and  mortgages, 
hopeless  of  freeing  the  estate  by  any  effort  of  his  own,  naturally 
does  as  his  father  did  before  him,  and  as  he  supposes  his  son  will 
do  after  him :  he  gets  what  he  can  from  year  to  year,  and  hopes 
the  sky  will  not  fall  in  his  time.  The  insecurity  extends  to  the 
tenantry,  who  are  more  numerous  than  the  unimproved  land  can 
support.  They  got  their  land  by  bidding  against  each  other ;  and 
they  know  that  they  cannot  have  it  long,  —  having  promised 
rents  which  they  cannot  pay;  so  they  snatch  what  they  can  from 
the  ground  and  from  fate,  and  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
they  can  till  the  sky  falls.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  and  the 
cause  of  that  state,  known  to  a  few  before  the  experiment  of  im- 
partial government  was  tried  in  Ireland ;  and,  if  only  it  had  been 

1  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland,  p.  239, 
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more  widely  and  thoroughly  understood,  it  seems  impossible  that 
men  should  have  expected  so  much  as  they  did  from  reforms 
•which  did  not  touch  the  radical  evil,  —  the  insecurity  of  landed 
property  in  Ireland.  As  we  shall  see,  the  remedies  referred  to 
above  were  all  tried ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  inform  any  reader 
that  Ireland  is  not  yet  redeemed. 

1.  First:  various  efforts  were  made  to  abate  the  religious  ran- 
cor of  Irish  society.  That  little  could  be  done  through  impartiality 
the  reduction  of  the  Church  and  the  commutation  of  t086*18- 
tithe,  has  been  shown.  We  have  seen  how  hard  and  protracted 
was  the  labor  of  getting  any  thing  done  about  tithe,  —  owing  to 
the  very  rancor  which  it  was  the  great  object  to  moderate.  We 
have  seen  something,  too,  of  the  annihilation  of  Orangeism,  as  an 
organization ;  but  it  would  occupy  a  volume  to  tell  all  that  hap- 
pened between  the  Irish  government  and  the  Orangemen  before 
the  royal  Grand-master  dissolved  the  association.  The  avowed 
principle  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  government  was  impartiality ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  firmly  adhered  to :  but  so  unused  was 
Ireland  to  impartiality  in  the  government,  that  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  interpreted  the  acts  of  the  Viceroy  as  favor  to  the 
Catholics.  Investigation  was  made  into  the  condition  Rjbbonmen 
of  Ribbonism,  against  which  the  Protestants  declared  and  Orange- 
themselves  obliged  to  organize  their  Orangeism  in  self- 
defence  ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  government  no  less  than 
others,  it  was  found  that  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  name  existed. 
Frequently  as  the  world  had  been,  and  still  was,  alarmed  by  inti- 
mations in  the  newspapers  of  dreadful  Ribbon-plots,  they  were 
found,  on  the  most  searching  inquiry,  to  be  mere  bugbears.  As 
there  was  nothing  to  lay  hold  of,  Government  could  do  no  more 
than  proscribe  Ribbonism  with  all  other  secret  societies,  while  it 
was  compelled  to  inflict  open  shame  upon  Orangeism.  The 
Orangemen  began  their  demonstrations  early  after  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Mulgrave.  In  consequence  of  the  recorder  of  Dublin  hav- 
ing denounced  the  Melbourne  Administration  as  "  infidels  in  reli- 
gion," a  public  meeting  was  called  in  Dublin,  to  consider  of  this 
libel;  and  Orangemen  attended  in  large  bodies,  —  a  fight,  being, 
as  usual,  the  close  of  the  business.  In  consequence  of  a  Govern- 
ment prohibition  of  Orange  processions  in  the  north,  a  pamphlet 
was  widely  circulated  which  called  on  Orangemen  to  break  the  law, 
because  Government  did  not  punish  such  breaches  of  the  law  as  the 
swarming  of  Jesuits  through  the  land,  and  the  rearing  of  the  un- 
hallowed heads  of  monasteries.1  When  the  Viceroy  had  returned 
from  his  southern  journey,  and  was  about  to  set  out  for  the  north, 
the  Orangemen  of  Londonderry  threatened  him,  through  the 
newspapers,  with  even  personal  violence.  "  If  he  should  como 

1  "  A  Voice  from  the  North-" 
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among  us,  he  shall  see  such  a  display  of  Orange  banners  as  shall 
put  him  into  the  horrors."1  They  would  take  care  to  give  such 
notice  of  his  approach  as  should  secure  him  a  reception  which  he 
had  better  not  encounter ;  and  so  forth.  While  the  Viceroy  was 
thus  threatened  by  one  party,  and  affectionately  hailed  by  the 
other,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  public  mind  fixed  on  the  ruling 
government  principle  of  impartiality.  At  the  same  time,  intima- 
tion was  officially  given  throughout  the  constabulary  force  that  a 
sub-constable  in  Wexford  had  been  dismissed  on  proof  of  his  having 
attended  an  Orange  lodge  ;  and  a  drum-major  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  reduced  to  the  ranks,  for  having  played  party-tunes 
in  the  streets  of  Belfast.  The  Viceroy  disallowed  the  election  of 
the  master  of  an  Orange  lodge  to  the  mayoralty  of  Cork,  and 
of  two  other  Orangemen  as  sheriffs,  in  September,  1835.  These 
instances  looked  like  partiality,  while  no  Ribbonrnen  were  dis- 
missed or  otherwise  punished.  If  Ribbonmen  could  have  been 
found,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  they  would  have  been  punished ;  but 
all  endeavors  to  detect  and  punish  Ribbonism  were  in  vain.  A 
Catholic  policeman  endeavored  to  join,  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion ;  and  an  inspector  of  police  was  sent  to  England  to  learn 
from  an  Irish  soldier  in  a  place  of  safety  what  he  would  not  have 
told  among  his  acquaintances  at  home:  but  all  that  could  be  dis- 
covered, by  all  the  powers  of  government  and  the  police,  in  five 
years,  supplied  ground  for  only  one  prosecution  ;  and  that  broke 
down.  Thus  all  the  penalties  devolved  on  one  party ;  but  it 
could  not  be  said  that  that  party  met  only  with  severity.  As 
soon  as  the  intention  of  the  leaders  to  dissolve  the  Orange  socie- 
ties was  known,  the  Viceroy  liberated  all  the  Orangemen  who 
were  under  arrest  for  joining  prohibited  party-processions  on  the 
12th  July  preceding. 

The  Irish  Orangemen  were,  however,  less  obedient  to  their 
chiefs  than  the  English  and  Scotch.  The  Dublin  grand-commit- 
tee met  and  decided  that  "  the  mere  will  of  the  King  was  not 
law,"  and  that  their  watch-word  should  be  "  No  surrender."  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees  addressed  a  letter  to  the  brethren,  the  last  para- 
graph of  which  was  adopted  as  the  Tory  text  or  watchword  from 
that  day  forward:  "Orangemen,  increase  and  multiply,  —  be 
tranquil,  —  be  vigilant.  Put  your  trust  in  God,  —  still  revere 
your  King,  —  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  This  letter  was  dated 
February  27,  183G.2  On  the  7th  of  April  following,  the  Orange 
idol  was  rent  to  pieces  in  its  shrine ;  the  statue  of  William  III. 
was  blown  up  on  its  pedestal  in  College  Green,  Dublin.  Here 
was  a  Catholic  outrage,  —  an  act  of  Ribbon  sedition  at  last.  But, 
almost  before  this  was  said,  men  began  to  smell  some  of  the  "  dry 
powder  "  above  referred  to,  in  the  train  which  blew  up  the  statue. 

l  Londonderry  Sentinel,  September,  1835.        2  Spectator,  1836,  p.  364. 
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Government  offered  a  large  reward  for  the  detection  of  the  offen- 
der; und  the  Dublin  corporation  offered  as  much  again.  The 
perpetrator  was  never  discovered  ;  but  some  incidents  of  the  time 
caused  a  general  impression  that  the  hand  employed  was  that  of 
a  wrathful  Orangeman. 

Meantime,  the  Viceroy  and  his  co-adjutors  in  the  government 
persevered  in  bestowing  office  without  regard  to  religious  per- 
suasion. They  selected  the  fittest  men ;  and,  if  they  inquired 
whether  they  were  Protestant  or  Catholic,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  "holding  the  balance  as  evenly  as  they  could.  The  practice  of 
setting  aside  Roman  Catholics  as  jurors  was  broken  catholics  in 
through ;  and,  throughout  the  island,  the  Protestants,  «»e  jury-box, 
who  had  always  regarded  their  neighbors  of  another  faith  as 
idolaters  and  rebels,  saw  with  amazement  and  horror  that  they 
were  trusted  to  try  the  accused,  to  administer  the  laws,  and  trans- 
act the  business  of  society,  as  freely  as  if  they  hated  the  Pope 
and  cursed  the  Jesuits. 

All  this  was  very  well ;  but  a  more  effectual  method  of  ulti- 
mately extinguishing  religious  rancor  was  supposed  to  be  by  the 
system  of  national  education  established  in  Ireland. 

In  October,  1831,  the  first  announcement  of  this  scheme  was 
made  in  a  letter  from  the  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, to  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  object  was  not  new,  —  the 
object  of  diminishing  the  violence  of  religious  animosi-  National 
ties  by  bringing  together  the  children  of  Catholic  and  education. 
Protestant  daily,  —  to  sit  on  the  same  bench,  take  an  interest  in 
the  same  ideas,  and  find,  by  constant  experience  and  sympathy, 
how  much  they  had  in  common.  This  object  had  been  aimed  at 
through  the  organization  of  the  Kildare-street  schools ;  but  the 
machinery  was  not  of  the  right  kind,  though  conscientioasly 
worked.  In  1828,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  system  "  which  should  afford,  if 
possible,  a  combined  literary  and  separate  religious  education, 
and  should  be  capable  of  being  so  far  adapted  to  the  views  of  the 
religious  persuasions  which  prevail  in  Ireland,  as  to  render  it,  in 
truth,  a  system  of  national  education  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community."  In  order  to  meet  the  religious  wants  and  wishes 
of  all  parties,  certain  days  in  each  week  were  set  apart  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  by  their  respective  clergy  ; 
and  every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  communication  of  such 
instruction  daily,  before  and  after  school-hours.  The  great  diffi- 
culty was  about  the  method  of  giving  any  religious  sanction  to 
the  secular  teaching  in  the  schools.  All  desired  some  such  sanc- 
tion ;  but  the  Protestants  contended  for  the  whole  Bible,  spurn- 
ing the  idea  of  selections  being  made  from  it  for  school-reading, 
as  the  rankest  blasphemy,  while  the  Catholics  are  not,  as  every 
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one  knows,  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures.  Selections 
from  the  Bible  were  made,  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  clergy,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic ;  and  these  have  beeri  in  use  to  this  day. 
A  brief  remark  dropped  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the 
debate  (February  28,  1837)  on  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry  into  the  Irish  school-system,  conveyed  a  significant  hint 
and  warning  to  those  who  heard  him,  and  to  many  out  of  doors, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  perilous  than  to  circulate  among  the 
people  exaggerated  notions  of  the  differences  between  the  several 
versions  of  the  records  of  their  salvation.1  Yet,  from  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  in  the  Lords,  down  to  the  idlest  clergyman  without  a 
flock  in  Ireland,  the  opposition  to  the  Education  Board  and  its 
acts,  on  the  ground  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Scriptures,  was  viru- 
lent to  a  degree  incredible  in  men  who  call  themselves  Christians. 
They  could  not,  however,  overthrow  the  Board,  or  stop  its  good 
works.  They  could  not  even  hinder  Protestants  in  Ireland  from 
accepting  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  though  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  children  were  kept  away,  to  be  lost  in  ignorance  and 
superstition,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  rational  and  enlight- 
ened citizens  of  a  country  whose  main  want  is  of  good  citizens.2 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  said,  on  this  28th  of  February,  1837, 
that  '•  he  had  ascertained,  by  examination,  that  in  these  schools 
[in  a  particular  district],  extending  to  between  300  and  400,  in 
which  it  was  said  there  were  no  Protestants,  that  about  22,000 
Roman-Catholic  children  and  1G,000  Protestants  had  been  edu- 
cated." In  the  face  of  every  kind  of  opposition,  even  of  atrocious 
slanders  without  any  foundation  whatever,  —  slanders  such  as 
bigotry  and  religion  and  party  spirit  in  politics  could  alone  gene- 
rate, the  national  school-system  in  Ireland  continued  to  expand 
and  flourish  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Melbourne  Adminis- 
tration, tending  to  humanize  every  district  where  it  was  planted, 
and  preparing,  a>  it  was  fondly  hoped,  a  brightening  prospect  of 
social  peace  for  a  future  generation.  During  the  eight  years 
from  the  establishment  of  the  system  to  the  going  out  of  the  Whig 
Administration  in  1841,  we  find  an  annual  advance  in  the  number 
of  schools  and  scholnrs,  in  an  accelerating  ratio;  till,  since  1834, 
the  number  of  schools  in  operation  had  increased  from  789  to 
2337,  and  the  number  of  scholars  from  107,042  to  281,849.3  And 
the  Board  was  then  about  to  aid  382  additional  schools,  which 
would  add  48,000  to  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls.  When 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  were  thus  reared  in  security 
from  sectarian  rancor,  it  seemed  to  many  that  such  rancor  might, 
and  must  in  time,  be  discharged  from  the  mind  of  the  Irish 
people  ;  but  good  as  was  the  work,  and  bright  as  were  the  hopes 

1  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p.  1144.  2  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p.  1142. 
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which  it  yielded,  it  is  not  the  less  clear  that  those  were  wrong 
who  looked  to  this  institution  for  the  redemption  of  Ireland. 

'2.  Next,  we  mnst  glance  at  the  policy  desired  by  those  who 
would  have  won  over  O'Connell  from  his  practice  of  impartiality 
teaching  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  law;  believing  this  of  law- 
dislike  and  distrust  of  the  law  to  be  the  one  impediment  to  the 
redemption  of  the  Irish  people.  At  the  same  time  that  O'Connell 
was  won  over  to  silence,  the  Irish  government  was  to  rule  con- 
spicuously by  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law,  to  exercise  the 
strictest  impartiality,  and  to  compel  a  similar  recognition  of 
equality  before  the  law  throughout  the  country,  by  a  reform  of 
the  justiciary. 

The  characterizing  virtue  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  administration 
in  Ireland  was  its  reliance  on  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law, 
and  the  impartial  exercise  of  them.  Extreme  as  was  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Church  and  Tory  portion  of  Irish  society  at 
seeing  Catholic  gentlemen  admitted  to  the  magistracy,  and  Cath- 
olic lawyers  to  office  in  Dublin,  and  Catholic  juries  sitting  to  try 
offenders,  either  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  loud  as  was  the  out- 
cry about  the  return  of  the  times  of  James  II.  and  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Pope  in  Ireland,  the  improvement  in  social  life  and 
the  decrease  of  crime  soon  became  unquestionable  facts.1  It  was 
an  affecting  sight  to  those  who  happened  to  be  in  Ireland  in  1837, 
to  see  the  awakening  of  the  Catholic  population  to  a  sense  of 
what  law  and  justice  were,  and  to  a  hope  that  they  might  share 
in  the  benefit.  The  Catholic  priesthood  led  the  way  in  trusting 
the  government;  and  the  people  followed.  It  was  a  touching 
sight,  —  that  of  the  melting  down  of  the  popular  spirit  of  pride 
and  cunning  into  gratitude  and  tru*t.  Hitherto,  the  pride  of  the 
Irish  peasant  had  nourished  itself  in  defiance  first,  and  then 
evasion  of  the  law,  as  in  defiance  and  circumvention  of  an  enemy. 
The  chief  ground  of  the  popular  admiration  of  O'Connell  was 
his  success  in  defying  and  evading  the  law;  and  every  follower 
of  the  agitator  gloried  in  emulating  him,  as  far  as  opportunity 
allowed.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  dawned  upon  the  gen- 
eral Irish  mind,  that  law  and  justice  might  possibly  be  a  benefit, 
and  not  an  oppression ;  and  when,  fostered  by  .the  priests  and 
justified  by  the  whole  course  of  the  government,  this  idea  grew 
clear  and  strong,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  a  truly  affecting 
sight.  Criminals  became  odious,  instead  of  endeared,  by  their 
crimes;  they  were  informed  against,  instead  of  harbored ;  and  the 
fiercest  wrong-doers  felt  ashamed  of  outrages  against  the  public 
peace,  instead  of  glorying  in  them.  If  the  cause  of  Irish  misery 
had  not  lain  deeper  than  was  then  dreamed  of,  —  if  all  collat- 
eral improvements  had  not  been  swept  away  through  the  absence 

1  Protestant  petition,  January,  1837. 
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of  the  only  effectual  remedy,  —  the  training  of  the  Catholic  Irish 
to  legality  and  order  in  Lord  Mulgrave'e  time  might  have  proved 
their  permanent  redemption  from  one  of  their  worst  national 
faults.  As  it  was,  the  remarkable  and  steady  subsidence  of 
crime,  during  the  whole  term  of  the  Whig  Administration  in 
Ireland,  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
the  characterizing  principle  of  its  rule. 

Sir  R.  Peel  reminded  Parliament,  in  1829,  that  "for  scarcely 
one  year,  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  siuce  the  union,  has 
Ireland  been  governed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law."  Insur- 
rection Acts,  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  martial  law, 
were  all  familiarly  associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  very  name 
of  Ireland;  and  all  had  been  in  vain, — so  vain  that  Parliament 
itself  became  uneasy  and  remorseful ;  and  Lord  Grey's  govern- 
ment fell  on  the  question  of  a  Coercion  Bill.1  Now,  for  a.  term 
of  years,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  putting  the  ordinary  law 
in  force  without  fear  or  favor ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  Viceroy's  term  of  government,  twenty-seven  out  of 
thirty-two  counties  in  Ireland  were  perfectly  tranquil,  or  emi- 
nently tranquillized,  while  the  remaining  five  were  not  worse 
Decrease  of  than  they  had  always  been  before;  that,  while  the 
cmue.  decrease  of  crimes  proceeded  from  year  to  year,  the 

proportion  of  convictions  to  committals,  and  of  committals  to 
offences,  was  always  on  the  increase,  —  showing  that  at  length 
the  people  were  taking  their  part  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
for  the  public  good  ;  that,  wherever  the  influence  and  example  of 
the  government  could  act  freely,  crime  had  almost  disappeared, — 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  faction-fights,  which  were 
now  seldom  heard  of;  while  the  crimes  which  did  continue  were 
those  which  arose  from  agrarian  discontents,  —  from  that  great 
underlying  grievance  which  every  government  has  left  untouched; 
and,  finally,  that  the  decrease  of  crime,  on  comparison  of  the 
three  years  ending  in  1838  with  the  three  years  ending  in  1828, 
was  no  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  murder  and  manslaughter,  4(5 
per  cent,  of  shooting  and  stabbing,  29  per  cent,  of  conspiracy  to 
murder,  56  per  cent,  of  burglary,  and  86  per  cent,  of  house- 
breaking  for  arms  in  the  night. 

The  alarmed  Protestants  in  Parliament,  however,  complained 
The  Viceroy's  that  Lord  Mulgnive  desecrated  and  annulled  the  law 
clemency.  ^y  }jjs  clemency.  He  had  made  a  circuit  through  the 
south  first,  and  then  through  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  had  visited 
the  jails,  and  most  establishments  supported  by  the  public  funds. 
In  visiting  the  jails,  he  had  inquired  of  three  parties  concerning 
the  prisoners  whose  pardon  might  be  desirable,"  —  of  the  resident 
ollicers,  about  their  conduct  in  prison ;  of  the  medical  officers, 

1  Irish-Crime  Committee ;  evidence,  1838.        2  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p.  340, 
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about  their  health ;  and  of  neighboring  gentlemen,  about  their 
previous  character,  and  the  probability  of  their  good  conduct 
henceforth.  Where  necessary,  application  was  made  to  the 
judges  for  guidance.  Of  800  petitions  for  pardon,  about  half 
had  been  entertained ;  of  these,  only  100  had  been  favorably 
answered,  on  certificates  from  medical  men  and  others.  These  — 
whatever  had  been  said  to  the  contrary  —  were  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  as  might  happen  ;  while  the  rest,  the  only  class  to 
whom  the  prison-doors  had  been  thrown  open  freely,  were 
Orangemen  convicted  of  joining  illegal  processions.  The  small 
proportion  of  recommitments  among  the  offenders  thus  pardoned 
testified  to  the  discretion  of  the  mercy  which  had  released  them 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  period  in  the  government  of 
Ireland ;  yet  the  political  Protestants,  perplexed  and  dismayed 
by  the  new  doctrine  and  practice  of  equity  before  the  law,  per- 
sisted in  calling  the  Viceroy's  journeys  of  inspection  "jail-delivery 
circuits,"  and  concluded  that  pardon  was  granted  for  the  sake  of 
the  Catholics. 

There  was  another  doctrine,  propounded  by  a  member  of  the 
government  at  this  time,  which  was  offensive  to  the  political 
"  Protestants,"  as  they  called  themselves,  who  opposed  the  acts 
of  the  Mulgrave  Administration.  There  is  no  survivor  of  that 
Administration  who  will  not  eagerly  assent  to  the  avowal,  that 
that  one  member,  Mr.  Drummond,  was  the  mind  and  Thomas 
soul  of  it.  Mr.  Drummond,  the  military  surveyor,  Drummond. 
the  discoverer  of  the  light  known  by  his  name,  the  private  sec- 
retary of  Lord  Althorp,  by  the  united  wish  of  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet, 
and  the  Irish  under-secretary  under  Lords  Mulgrave  and  Morpeth, 
was  a  man  of  great  external  calmness,  of  eminent  prudence  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and,  till  of  late  years,  apparently 
devoted  altogether  to  scientific  pursuits.  His  acquaintances  were 
wont  to  rally  him  for  his  Scotch  prudence  and  caution,  and  to 
describe  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  enthusiasm  to  him,  as  things 
that  he  could  not  possibly  know  any  thing  about.  It  was  his 
function  in  Ireland  which  revealed  him  to  his  friends,  if  not  to 
himself.  His  subdued  enthusiasm  now  manifested  itself  in  a 
moral  force,  as  lofty  and  sustained  as  it  was  powerful.  The  cool 
man  of  science  came  out  the  philanthropist,  the  philosopher,  the 
statesman,  the  virtual  preacher,  —  carrying  the  loftiest  spirit  of 
d^votedness  into  each  function.  He  put  wisdom  into  the  counsels 
of  the  Irish  government,  and  moderation  into  its  demeanor. 
He  put  enthusiasm  into  the  justice  which  he  gave  impartially  to 
the  Irish  people  ;  and  he  called  for  justice  in  the  enthusiasms 
which  the  observant  people  paid  back  to  the  government.  It 
was  he  who  repressed  crime  throughout  the  nation,  and  rebuked 
its  passions,  and  stilled  its  turbulence,  and  encouraged  its  hopes, 
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and  stimulated  its  industry,  and  soothed  its  sorrows.  His  sobriety 
of  judgment  and  calmness  of  manner  never  gave  way ;  but  a 
fervor,  like  that  of  renewed  youth,  latterly  pervaded  his  whole 
mind,  animated  all  his  faculties,  and  deepened  his  habitual  com- 
posure, while  he  was  consciously  meeting  the  martyr's  doom. 
He  lived  too  fast,  knowingly  and  willingly,  during  these  few 
years  which  he  believed  to  be  so  critical  for  Ireland.  Under  his 
work,  his  responsibilities,  his  thronging  ideas,  his  working  emo- 
tions, his  frame  could  not  hold  out  long ;  and  he  was  prostrated 
at  once  by  an  attack  of  illness  in  the  spring  of  1840.  "I  am 
dying  for  Ireland,"  he  said,  just  at  the  last.  He  died  for  Ireland  ; 
and,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  death,  how  do  other  deaths  whicli 
bear  more  of  the  external  marks  of  martyrdom  for  Ireland,  shrink, 
by  comparison,  in  onr  estimate!  Here  was  no  passion,  —  no 
insulting  speech,  —  no  underhand  or  defiant  action, —  no  collision 
of  duties,  —  no  forfeiture  of  good  faith,  —  no  implication  of  the 
helpless  in  danger,  —  no  disturbance  of  society, —  no  imperiling 
of  any  life  but  his  own.  No  man  who  courted  the  bullet  or  the 
gibbet  ever  dared  more ;  no  man  who  organized  rebellion  in 
consultations  by  day  and  drillings  at  night  ever  wrought  harder; 
no  man  who  cast  his  all  into  the  revolutionary  balance  was  ever 
more  disinterested  and  devoted.  He,  a  soldier  of  a  sensitive 
spirit,  brought  upon  himself  unmeasured  insult,  which  would 
elsewhere  have  been  intolerable;  but  for  Ireland's  sake  he  bore 
it  all.  He  went  through  endless  toils  which  nobody  knew  of 
who  could  give  him  any  return  of  honor.  He  felt  himself  sink- 
ing, before  he  had  attained  the  rewards  which  might  once  have 
been  alluring  to  him,  —  before  he  had  attained  wealth  or  rank, 
or  a  post  in  the  world's  eye,  or  the  fame  of  statesmanship ;  but 
he  toiled  on,  too  busy  on  Ireland's  behalf  to  have  a  regret  to 
spare  for  such  things  as  these.  If  there  are  any  who  cannot 
reconcile  themselves  to  such  an  issue,  h-t  them  remember  how 
noble  a  way  remains  to  do  him  honor.  Let  them  name  his 
name  when  Ireland  wants  his  example.  When  boasts  of  martyr- 
dom abound,  and  blustering  patriots  would  rouse  the  ignorant 
and  suffering  to  rash  enterprises,  and  men  who  will  not  work  for 
Ireland  talk  of  fighting  for  her,  and  those  who  cannot  deny  their 
own  vanity  or  indolence  or  worldly  care,  claim  the  glory  of  pa- 
triotic agitation,  let  the  name  of  Thomas  Urummond  be  quietly 
spoken,  and  human  nature  has  lost  its  rectitude  and  its  sensibility 
if  the  arrogance  be  not  shamed,  and  the  vaunt  silenced. 

He  was  a  man  whom  few  things  could  astonish.  One  of  the 
few  things  which  did  astonish  him  was  the  effect  of  certain  words 
of  his  own  which  appeared  to  him  as  simple  and  commonplace  as 
any  thing  he  ever  uttered.  It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that 
the  most  commonplace  sayings  have  an  effect  proportioned  to  the 
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moral  force  of  those  who  utter  them ;  and  in  this  case  the  words 
appear  —  even  now  to  us  —  instinct  with  the  just  and  brave  spirit 
of  the  man.  The  story  was  this.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  iu 
the  Upper  House  on  Lord  Roden's  motion,  towards  the  close  of 
1837,  it  was  mentioned  by  Lord  Mulgrave  (then  become  Marquis 
of  Normanby),  and  by  other  speakers  on  the  same  side,  that  all 
inquiry  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  murders  and  manslaughter 
in  Ireland  were  not  owing  to  religious  differences  or  political  dis- 
contents, but  almost  exclusively  to  agrarian  grievances.  This 
opinion,  far  from  acceptable  to  listening  Orangemen  and  Irish 
landlords,  was  vehemently  protested  against,  not  only  by  Lord 
Roden,  but  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  quoted  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  as  an  indisputable  authority,  who  had  said  that  the 
agrarian  disturbances  themselves  were  ascribable  to  political  agi- 
tation.1 From  that  time,  the  Irish  landlords  and  political  chiefs 
on  the  Tory  side  seem  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  govern- 
ment was  a  company  of  declared  foes,  who  would  keep  watch  on 
the  management  of  their  private  affairs,  and  cast  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  all  outrages  perpetrated  on  Irish  estates.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1839,  Lord  Norbury  was  shot  in  his  own 
shrubbery,  in  broad  daylight,  while  pointing  out  to  his  steward 
some  trees  which  he  destined  for  removal.  The  cause  of  the 
deed  was  shrouded  in  mystery.  Lord  Norbury  was  on  good 
terms  with  his  Catholic  neighbors  and  tenants ;  and  he  did  not 
concern  himself  about  politics.  The  question  was  naturally 
asked  by  everybody  whether  this  was  another  agrarian  outrage. 
The  very  words  fireil  the  passions  of  the  landlords,  —  before  jeal- 
ous, and  now  panic-stricken.2  At  a  meeting  which  they  held,  in 
the  name  of  the  magistrates  of  King's  County  at  Tullamore,  to 
consider  the  circumstances  of  this  murder  and  of  the  country, 
they  reverted  to  those  few  words  of  Mr.  Drummond's,  which 
their  vehement  wrath  at  once  raised  into  a  proverb.  These 
words  were  found  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Drummond's  in  reply  to  a 
request  from  the  magistrates  of  Tipperary  for  an  increase  of 
military  or  police  force.  The  Under-secretary  refused  the  assist- 
ance requested,  and  gave  reasons  which  induced  the  receivers  of 
the  letter  to  keep  it  secret,  lest  the  common  people  should  hear 
about  it,  "  and  be  led  to  think  ill  of  the  landlords."  The  letter 
was  asked  for  in  Parliament,  however,  and  necessarily  produced ; 
and  it  actually  became  a  parliamentary  document  before  the 
magistrates  of  Tipperary  had  been  generally  permitted  to  see  it. 
In  this  much-canvassed  letter  occurred  the  words, 
"  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights."  In 
their  fear  and  grief  at  the  murder  of  Lord  Norbury,  possibly 
through  some  discontent  among  his  tenantry,  though  he  was  a 

1  Hansard,  xxxix.  pp.  262,  263.  2  Spectator,  1839,  p.  54. 
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kind  landlord,  the  King's-County  magistrates  reverted  to  Mr. 
Drummond's  proposition,  as  a  subject  oil  which  to  vent  their 
passion  ;  and  it  shows  how  wild  and  desperate  must  have  heen 
their  wrath  that  they  could  fall  out  with  a  proposition  so  simply 
indisputable.  It  was  declared,  that,  in  that  letter,  the  Tipperary 
magistrates  were  "bearded  and  insulted"  by  Mr.  Druinmond. 
A  resolution  was  carried  without  a  division,  "  that  it  appears  to 
this  meeting  that  the  answer  conveyed  to  the  magistrates  of 
Tipperary  from  Mr.  Under-secret ary  Drummond  has  had  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  increasing  the  animosities  entertained  against 
the  owners  of  the  soil  by  the  occupants,  who  now  constitute  them- 
selves the  sole  arbiters  of  the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of 
property."  Lord  Charleville  ventured  to  declare,  in  moving  this 
resolution,  that  the  saying  about  property  having  duties  as  well 
as  rights,  though  innocent  enough  in  itself,  was  felt  to  be  little 
less  than  a  deliberate  and  unfeeling  insult  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  offered.  When  the  plainest  truths  of  morals 
are  felt  to  be  personal  insults,  all  men  see  how  the  matter  stands ; 
and  all  men  know  that  those  plain  truths  are  then  made  vital. 
And  so  it  was  in  this  case.  The  Tory  landlords  of  Ireland  have 
never  forgotten  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 
But  the  annunciation  of  this  truth  was  fatal  to  all  perception  on 
their  part  of  the  impartiality  of  government  rule. 

One  instance  of  the  impartiality,  —  of  the  want  of  respect  of 
persons,  —  exasperated  the  "  ascendency "  leaders  extremely. 
It  was  not  only  poor  men  —  sub-constables  and  the  like  —  who 
were  dismissed  from  the  government  service  for  Orangeism,  but 
great  men  also,  with  equal  speed  and  certainty.  Colonel  Verner, 
who  represented  the  Orangemen  of  the  empire  in  the  Commons, 
during  the  investigation  of  the  Fairrnan  plot,  gave  at  an  election 
dinner,  as  a  party  toast,  "  The  battle  of  the  Diamond." l  Mr. 
Drurnmond  wrote  to  inquire  whether  it  could  be  possible  that 
Colonel  Verner  was  thus  a  party  to  the  commemoration  of  a 
lawless  and  disgraceful  conflict.  Colonel  Verner's  reply  first 
supposed  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  condescend  to  reply, 
and  requested  that  any  future  question  which  the  Secretary 
might  be  desired  to  ask,  should  "  be  expressed  in  terms  better 
qualified  to  invite  an  answer;"  and  then  refused  to  answer  the 
inquiry  at  all.  The  chief-secretary,  Lord  Morpeth,  now  wrote 
himself,  and,  assigning  reasons  at  length  for  the  step  taken  by 
the  government,  signified  to  Colonel  Verner  his  removal  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  and  from  the  office  of  Deputy-lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Tyrone.  Colonel  Verner  brought  the  matter 
before  Parliament,  and  thereby  did  an  unintentional  service  to 
the  government  by  publishing,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the 

1  Hansard,  xxxix.  p.  636. 
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evidence  of  its  principles  and  methods  of  rule.     Among  the  igno- 
rant and  passionate  poor,  meantime,  the  repressive  and  equalizing 
rule  of  the  government  was  extending,  without  its  being  felt  as 
pressure.     The  police  force  of  Dublin,  and  the  con-  Reform  of 
stabulary  throughout  the  country,  were  renovated  and  flP**«taj'. 
organized  till  they  became  as  fine  a  body  of  police  as  exists  in 
any  country.     Where  the  justices  could  not  be  relied  on  for 
repressing  political  demonstrations,  stipendiary  magis-   of  magis- 
trates were  planted,  to  direct  the  constabulary ;  and   trac^- 
the  quiet  which  followed  surprised  even  the  authors  of  it.    Many 
causes  of  breach  of  the  law  were  removed  by  the  Tithe   prevention 
Act,  and  by  new  provisions  and  arrangements  in  rela-  of  crime- 
tion  to  the  collection  of  rents  and  the  serving  of  the  processes  of 
the  inferior  local  courts.     Collisions  between  the  people  and  rent- 
collectors  and  process-servers  were  thus  almost  entirely  obviated. 
But  provision  was  at  the  same  time  made  for  the  more  certain 
and  effectual  punishment  of  all  who  still  offended.     Government 
undertook  the  prosecution  of  several  classes  of  offences   Repression 
which  before  must  be  pursued  by  private  parties,  who   of  crime- 
might  be  accessible  to  fear  or  favor.    Crown  prosecutors  appeared 
at  the  quarter-sessions,  —  one  for  each  county,  —  and  obtained 
convictions  for  .a  great  number  of  offences  which  would  other- 
wise, though  well  known,  have  gone  unpunished,  —  to  the  dis- 
grace of  justice,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  people.    Witnesses 
were  protected  by  government,  before  and  after  the  trials,  and 
publicly  recognized  as  citizens  who  were  doing  their  duty  to 
society.     By  a  steady  use  of  these  methods,  more  was   done 
to  enlighten  the  Irish  as  to  the  true  function  of  law,  and  to  con- 
vince tliem  of  its  being  a  blessing  to  every  man  of  them  all,  than 
could  have  been  supposed  possible  in  so  short  a  term  of  years. 
But  the  underlying  mischief  was  not  removed  nor  touched ;  and 
those  who  looked  to  the  admirable  administration  of  law  and  jus- 
tice by  Lord   Norrnanby's  government  for  the  redemption   of 
Ireland  were  wrong. 

3.  The  idea  that  an  affectionate  despotism  —  a  government  by 
apostles  —  is  the  only  government  that  will  suit  the  Government 
Irish  people,  unfit  as  they  are  thought  to  have  shown  ariesU"r  by0" 
themselves  for  a  share  in  a  representative  system,  apostles 
seems  almost  too  romantic  and  unpractical  for  an  express  mention 
in  our  age.  But  it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  we  have  evi- 
dence before  our  eyes,  that,  suitable  as  a  government  by  apostles 
may  be  to  the  Irish  mind  and  temper,  it  could  not  avail  for  the 
redemption  of  the  country.  There  has  been  no  want  of  apostles 
or  of  idols  in  our  own  time ;  and  little  permanent  good  has 
accrued  from  the  action  of  the  very  best.  Lord  Normanby  and 
his  coadjutors  were  truly  apostles,  on  a  mission  of  justice  and 
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mercy ;  yet,  after  how  short  a  course  of  years,  were  they  com- 
pelled to  avow  that  their  "policy  of  conciliation  was  exhausted"! 
In  the  latter  years  of  their  term,  too,  they  had  the  advantage  of 
t  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  who  was  perfectly 
idolized  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
We  are  assured  by  those  who  have  explored  the  repository  of 
Irish  songs,  and  collected  the  political  ballads  which  abound 
among  the  peasantry,  that,  in  O'Connell's  most  triumphant  days, 
his  simplest  admirers  did  not  dream  of  his  title  of  King  interfer- 
ing with  that  of  the  Queen.1  Her  Majesty,  we  are  told,  had  a 
perfect  host  of  volunteer  poet-laureates ;  and  the  publishers  of 
the  popular  literature  declared  that  the  most  favorite  old  national 
ballads  would  not  sell  unless  some  lines  in  praise  of  Victoria 
were  added.  In  the  religious  ballads,  Her  Majesty  is  even  more 
prominent  still.  The  prophecies  of  this  beloved  order  of  poetry, 
whose  tone  is  prophetic  throughout,  all  point  to  the  restoration  of 
the  true  Church,  and  of  Irish  prosperity  in  consequence.  Always 
favorites  of  the  Catholic  peasantry,  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  days 
to  Queen  Victoria's,  they  circulate  most  diligently  in  times  of 
discontent  and  approaching  revolt ;  and  they  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Revolution,  expressed  trust  in  a  lawful  ruler.2  In 
Elizabeth's  days,  the  retriever  was  to  be  the  King  of  Spain  ;  then 
the  O'Neill ;  then  the  Stuarts,  regnant  and  exiled ;  then  Dan. 
O'Connell ;  and,  at  the  time  under  our  notice,  Queen  Victoria. 
She  is  to  build  up  the  old  Munster  Cathedral,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  generally ;  and  to  remedy  every  evil,  great  and  small, 
that  afflicts  humanity  in  her  Irish  dominions.  And  there  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  singers  of  these  ballads,  no  unreasonableness 
in  expecting  such  things  from  "  our  noble  young  Queen : "  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  impious  to  expect  less,  —  Victoria  being 
especially  watched  over  by  the  Virgin,  and  aided  by  St.  Francis  ; 
and  having,  as  supporters,  Lord  Mulgrave  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Dan.  O'Connell  on  the  other.  While  the  Orangemen  of  the 
north  were  striving  to  outdo  everybody  in  protestations  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Queen,  and  she  was  thus  adored  by  the  Catholic 
peasantry  of  the  south,  her  representative  and  ministers  had  no 
permanent  success  in  their  efforts  to  "  tranquillize  Ireland."  Nor, 
as  it  appears,  would  they  have  succeeded  better  if  the  great 
apostle  of  all  had  been  at  the  antipodes.  In  governing  by  an 
affectionate  despotism,  it  would  always  be  a  difficulty  to  make 
,  sure  of  having  but  one  despot  at  a  time.  O'Connell, 

O'Connell.    ,  r 

however,  though  he  might  at  any  moment  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  Mulgrave  or  any  other  Administration, 
was  not,  in  fact,  at  this  period  interfering  with  it.  For  a  short 
time,  he  left  off  calling  the  government  "  the  base,  bloody,  and 
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brutal  Whigs ; "  and  mentioned  repeal  only  now  and  then,  to  keep 
up  the  government  to  its  business,  as  he  thought.  He  heard 
with  delighted  ears,  and  repeated  with  an  untiring  tongue,  the 
declaration  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  February,  1837,  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Whigs  consulted  in  their  theory  of  Irish  govern- 
ment ;  a  declaration  which  he  interpreted  as  a  manifesto  in  favor 
of  ruling  Ireland  by  an  affectionate  despotism.  "  I  will  take 
leave,"  said  Lord  John  Russell,  in  introducing  the  Irish  Muni- 
cipal-reform Bill,  "  to  quote  the  principle  of  our  conduct  from 
the  recorded  words  of  a  very  great  man.1.  .  .  Mr.  Fox  stated,  in 
a  very  eloquent  speech  which  he  delivered  in  1797,  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  conceived  the  government  of  Ireland  should 
be  conducted.  He  stated  in  his  usual  frank,  it  might  be  said 
incautious  manner,  that  he  conceived  concessions  should  be  made 
to  the  people  of  Ireland ;  he  said,  if  he  found  he  had  not  con- 
ceded enough,  he  would  concede  more ;  he  said  that  he  thought 
the  only  way  of  governing  Ireland  was  to  please  the  people  of 
Ireland,  —  that  he  knew  no  better  source  of  strength  to  this 
country ;  and  he  declared  in  one  sentence,  which  I  will  read  to 
the  House,  his  wish  with  respect  to  the  government  of  Ireland. 
'  My  wish  is,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  '  that  the  whole  people  of  Ire- 
land should  have  the  same  principles,  the  same  system,  the  same 
operation  of  government ;  and,  though  it  may  be  a  subordinate 
consideration,  that  all  classes  should  have  an  equal  chance  of 
emolument :  in  other  words,  I  would  have  the  whole  Irish  gov- 
ernment regulated  by  Irish  notions  and  Irish  prejudices ;  and,  I 
firmly  believe,  according  to  another  Irish  expression,  the  more 
she  is  under  Irish  government,  the  more  will  she  be  bound  to 
English  interests.' "  This  would  have  been  all  very  well,  if  the 
only  danger  of  antagonism  had  been  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  theory  was  vitiated,  fatally,  by  the  antagonism  of 
parties  within  Ireland  herself.  However,  its  enunciation  gave 
sufficient  satisfaction  to  O'Connell  to  secure  his  temporary  co- 
operation. He  praised  the  Whigs,  dined  with  the  Viceroy, 
railed  at  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  coarse- 
ness of  language  and  demeanor  which  confounded  the  speaker 
himself;  called  upon  every  peasant  in  every  village  to  regard 
himself  as  a  supporter  of  the  government ;  but  withal  kept  up 
his  General  Association,  —  the  successor  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion,—  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Precursor  Society,  as  a  broad 
hint  of  the  repeal  agitation  that  would  follow  if  the  government 
fell  below  his  mark. 

It  was  in  1836,  when  the  Lords  \vere  throwing  out  their 
Municipal  -  reform  Bill,  that  the  organization  was  restored,  for 
"  the  rousing  of  the  millions  of  Ireland,"  as  Mr.  Sheil  said,  "  and 
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a  development  of  the  might  which  slumbers  in  her  arm."  "  The 
association,  the  old  association,  with  its  millions  for  its  sustain- 
ment,  is  what  we  want,  and  what  we  needs  must  have  again."1 
And  they  had  it,  at  its  old  place  of  meeting,  the  Corn  Exchange, 
with  its  old  chair,  presented  to  it  by  O'Connell ;  its  tribute, 
under  the  new  name  of  the  justice-rent ;  its  machinery  of  appeals 
and  of  regulation  and  of  registration,  and  its  old  assumption  of 
dictatorial  power.  It  was  an  affectionate  despotism,  corroborative 
for' a  time  of  British  government,  but  ready  for  opposition  at  any 
moment.  Its  change  of  title  from  the  General  to  the  Precursor 
Association  was  ominous ;  and  it  sounded  somewhat  like  a  bull 
when  O'Connell,  in  1839,  at  the  time  of  the  fiercest  parliamen- 
tary opposition  to  the  Normanby  Administration,  called  upon  his 
"two  millions  of  Precursors"  to  rally  in  defence  of  the  Saxon 
government  of  the  day.  How  far  the  mission  of  the  great  apostle 
of  all  tended  to  the  tranquillization  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  a  mere 
mockery  to  pretend  to  point  out. 

As  if  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  failure  of  such  a  mission  is 
Father  ascribable  to  the  vices  of  the  apostle,  another  affec- 

Biathew.  tionate  despotism,  exercised  by  a  blameless  apostle, 
was  now  extending  in  Ireland.  In  1829,  Ireland  spent  6,000,- 
0001.  on  proof-spirits ;  and  there  was  not  a  town  where  men 
"beastly  drunk"  with  whiskey  were  not  staggering  about  the 
streets,  ready  for  a  fight  on  any  pretence  or  uone ;  and  not  a 
hamlet  in  the  country  where  the  hovel  of  the  sot  might  not  be 
seen,  bare  of  comfort  and  teeming  with  disease.  In  the  summer 
of  that  year,  an  American  gentleman  visited  a  friend  at  Belfast ; 
and  some  must  have  afterwards  thought  of  that  blessing  on  the 
hospitable,  that  they  "may  entertain  angels  unawares."2  Dr. 
Penny  from  America  found  his  host,  Dr.  Edgar,  of  Belfast, 
meditating  the  means  of  securing  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  a  purer  social  conduct  altogether,  in  the  city  of  his 
abode.  Just  before  this,  all  good  men  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  had  taken  alarm  at  the  spread  of  intemperance  in  their 
prosperous  country,  and  were  glad  to  embrace  any  method  which 
might  promise  even  a  temporary  check.  The  wisest  of  them 
were  far  from  supposing,  that  moral  restraint  can  be  effectually 
and  permanently  secured  by  any  mechanical  organization ;  and 
there  were  many  who  seriously  dreaded  the  consequences  of 
imposing  an  artificial  check,  which,  if  it  gave  way,  would  plunge 
the  victim  into  the  worse  sin  of  perjury,  and  utterly  degrade  him 
in  his  own  eyes.  If  the  dispossessed  devil  should  return,  he 
would  inevitably  bring  with  him  others  worge  than  himself.  And 
the  testimony  of  physicians  soon  proved  but  too  plainly  that  there 
were  frequent  violations  of  the  pledge,  and  hopeless  relapses  into 
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intemperance,  now  made  doubly  foul  by  having  become  secret 
and  wrapped  up  in  lies.  Still,  it  was  so  absolutely  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done,  that  the  wisest,  with  trembling 
tread,  followed  where  the  rash  rushed  in  upon  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  conscience,  and  lent  a  hand  to  work  the  machinery  by 
which  its  free  action  was  to  be  superseded.  They  thought  they 
must  take  their  chance  with  the  adults  for  the  sake  of  the  young. 
They  must  run  the  risk  of  betraying  the  mature  sinner  into 
deeper  guilt,  to  save  the  rising  generation  from  overpowering 
temptation.  They  must  shut  up  the  spirit-shops  and  distilleries, 
and  clear  the  streets  of  drunken  men,  and  cleanse  the  private 
houses  of  the  smell  of  rum ;  they  must  put  the  sin  and  its  means 
and  incentives  out  of  sight,  —  out  of  the  reach  of  every  sense,  — 
that  it  might  occur  as  little  as  possible  to  any  mind,  and  that 
children  might  not  be  infected  into  the  destruction  which  had 
overtaken  their  fathers.  Those  who  were  most  clearly  sensible 
of  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  of  societies  for  individual 
moral  restraint,  yet  dared  not  refuse  to  join  this  movement  in 
a  crisis,  which,  to  "use  the  words  of  an  American  clergyman, 
*'  threatened  to  overthrow  society,  and  humanity  itself,  in  the 
United  States."  The  work  was  in  progress  in  that  summer  when 
Dr.  Penny  visited  Dr.  Edgar  at  Belfast.  From  what  he  heard, 
Dr.  Edgar  resolved  that  his  efforts  should  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  he  published  his  first  appeal  on  behalf  of  temperance 
societies,  in  August,  1829.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  four  travel- 
ling-agents dispersed  his  tracts  all  over  the  island.  By  keeping 
the  subject  constantly  before  the  public  eye,  he  caused  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  interest,  to  spring  up  in  every  direction ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  thoughtful  men  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  had 
become  aware  that  four-fifths  of  the  crime  brought  up  for  justice, 
three-fourths  of  the  hopeless  beggary  at  that  period,  and  an  im- 
measurable amount  of  disease  and.  mental  suffering,  proceeded 
from  the  practice  of  spirit-drinking.1  The  Surgeon-General  for 
Ireland  testified,  that,  in  Dublin,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  deaths 
of  adults  were  caused  by  spirit-drinking ;  a  county  magistrate  of 
Antrim  furnished  a  list  of  forty-eight  persons  who  had  perished 
from  the  same  cause,  within  two  miles  of  his  house,  and  within 
his  own  recollection ;  and  there  was  abundant  proof  that  in  ex- 
tensive neighborhoods  not  one  dwelling  was  pure  from  the  vice. 
Here  was  scope  for  the  operations  of  an  affectionate  despotism. 
A  fitting  apostle  carne,  and  the  experiment  was  tried. 

From  that  summer  of    1829,  temperance  societies  had  been 
formed  here  and  there,  —  the  first  being  in  New  Ross,    Temperance 
proposed  and  opened  by  the   Rev.   George   Carr,  a    movement, 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.     In  course  of  time,  some 
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inhabitants  of  Cork,  —  a  clergyman,  a  Quaker,  a  slater,  and  a 
tailor,  —  anxious  to  accomplish  a  similar  object  in  their  city,  com- 
mended the  enterprise  to  a  man,  popular  above  every  one  in  the 
place,  and  liberal  enough  to  be  on  good  terms  with  men  of  all 
opinions,  —  a  Capuchin  friar,  and  superior  of  the  order,  by  name 
Theobald  Mathew.1  It  was  some  years  after  the  first  movement 
that  he  gave  his  mind  and  heart  to  the  work,  and  thereby  be- 
came the  great  moral,  as  O'Connell  was  the  political,  apostle  of 
Ireland. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  something  beyond  the  morality  of  the 
Springs  of  the  case  might  probably  be  in  the  minds  of  the  followers 
movement,  of  Father  Mathew.  Of  the  two  millions  whom  he  had 
in  a  few  months  pledged  to  temperance,  there  were,  no  doubt, 
many  who  supposed  that  some  great  crisis  was  at  hand  which 
required  this  act  of  self-denial  from  all  true  Irishmen  ;  that  they 
might  be  up  and  awake,  have  their  wits  about  them,  and  be 
ready  for  action,  —  whether  Victoria  should  come  to  restore  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  the  Liberator  to  be  King  of  Ireland,  or 
repeal  should  make  every  man's  plot  of  ground  fruitful  in  pota- 
toes. It  was  a  prevalent  belief  among  the  peasantry,  that  Father 
Mathew  could  work  miracles ;  and  some  even  declared  that  he 
had  raised  a  person  from  the  dead.  The  terrific  zeal  with  which 
the  people  rushed  into  a  condition  of  temperance,  shows  an  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  expectation,  whatever  the  object  of  it 
might  be ;  and  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact,  that  the  political 
leaders  in  Ireland  considered  it  of  importance  to  organize  and 
train  the  water-drinkers  of  Ireland  into  a  force,  with  its  marching 
companies,  its  brass  bands,  and  its  community  of  sentiment. 
These  things  show,  not  only  the  blessing  that  it  was  to  the  Irish 
to  have  for  an  apostle  a  man  so  disinterested  as  Father  Mathew, 
but  also  how  insecure  and  dangerous  is  government  by  affection- 
ate despotism,  which  may  always  be  liable  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  most  artful  and  unscrupulous  agitator  for  his  own  purposes. 
After  a  year  or  two  from  the  crowding  of  the  country-people  into 
Limerick  to  take  the  pledge,  in  such  multitudes  as  to  break  down 
iron  railings,  and  cause  deaths  from  trampling  and  pressure, — 
within  a  year  or  two  of  the  time  when  Father  Mathew  found  it 
necessary  to  travel  among  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disciples, 
because  their  thronging  to  him  was  dangerous  to  life  and  limb, — 
it  was  noticed  that  the  Irish  character  appeared  to  have  sensibly 
changed.2  If,  as  has  been  said,  the  rebellion  of  1798  was  put 
down  by  force  of  whiskey,  and  not  of  arms,  it  had  now  evidently 
become  of  first-rate  importance,  that  the  hosts  of  sober,  grave- 
faced  men,  who  came  marching  to  the  temperance  field,  without 
fun  and  frolic,  and  with  no  noise  but  that  of  their  practised 
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bands  of  music,  should  not  be  driven  or  led  into  rebellion  ;  for  it 
was  clear  that  whiskey  would  not  now  put  them  down.  It  must 
be  hoped  that  the  evil-disposed  would  find  it  less  easy  now  than 
formerly  to  lead  or  drive  them  into  rebellion ;  for  assuredly  rebel- 
lion would  henceforth  be  a  more  formidable  thing  than  it  had 
hitherto  been.  Here  were  two  millions  of  men,  of  a  passionate 
nature,  suddenly  debarred  from  an  accustomed  outlet  of  passion 
and  animal  spirits,  and,  by  the  same  change,  left  with  a  large 
amount  of  time  on  their  hands,  and  with  heads  cool  for  thought 
and  device.  If  they  had  had  more  knowledge  and  a  sufficiency 
of  good  leaders,  this  would  have  been  the  opportunity — the  finest 
ever  offered  in  the  history  of  their  country  —  for  attaching  them 
to  the  English  connection,  by  showing  to  them  the  benefits  of 
that  connection  under  the  Normanby  government,  and  the  far 
greater  blessings  which  must  accrue  upon  their  being  merely  de- 
served. Now  was  the  golden  opportunity  for  beginning  a  sound 
political  education,  if  only  the  great  political  apostle  had  been 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  his  post.  This  could  not  have  redeemed 
Ireland,  directly  or  immediately;  for  the  great  underlying  mis- 
chief was  still  untouched :  but  it  might  have  somewhat  softened 
the  horrors  of  the  impending  doom  of  Ireland ;  and  it  would  at 
least  have  mitigated  the  pain  on  every  hand,  if  that  doom  had 
overtaken  a  nation  of  thoughtful,  rational  men,  striving  with 
courageous  prudence  and  energy  against  their  fate,  amidst  the 
respect  of  a  sympathizing  world,  instead  of  a  mass  of  helpless 
and  heart-wrung  sufferers,  betrayed  by  selfish  or  senseless  agita- 
tors, and  beguiled  to  the  last  by  visions  conceived  in  nonsense 
and  vanishing  in  woe.  Father  Mathevv  did  his  work,  —  did  it  in 
purity  of  heart  and  devotedness  of  soul.  O'Connell  perverted  it, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  He  seized  upon  the  new  gravity  and 
critical  leisure  which  Father  Mathevv  had  evoked,  —  he  seized 
upon  the  minds  all  alive  with  wonder,  and  the  hearts  all  glow- 
ing with  gratitude  at  the  blessed  change  wrought  by  a  general 
temperance  in  health  and  home ;  and  turned  them  full  into  the 
channel  of  his  repeal  agitation.  He  called,  and  probably  be- 
lieved, his  rule  over  the  Catholic  Irish  an  affectionate  despotism ; 
but  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  his  influence  being  more  fatal  to 
his  trusting  countrymen,  if  he  had  laid  waste  their  fields  with 
actual  firebrands  instead  of  with  those  of  the  tongue  ;  and  driven 
them  from  their  homes  with  curses,  instead  of  unsettling  their 
lives  with  cruel  promises  of  fabulous  good.  Ireland  has  been 
abundantly  cur.sed  with  barbarous  despots  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  of  them,  in  the  long  course  of  centuries,  has 
perpetrated  such  effectual  cruelty  as  the  despot  whom  his  victims 
called  their  Liberator,  and  hoped  to  see  their  King. 

Father  Mathew  did  his  work,  oil  the  whole,  well,  —  unquestion- 
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ably  with  as  much  singleness  of  aim  as  devotion  of  soul.  Wher- 
Speedy  ever  he  had  been,  blessings  sprang  up,  as  if  he  had 
results.  indeed  been  the  heaven-sent  friend  that  he  was  taken  to 
be.  The  water-springs  gave  out  health  and  refreshment,  and  the 
daily  food  had  a  new  relish.  The  dull  eye  grew  bright ;  the  mad 
pulse  subsided ;  the  staggering  gait  became  a  manly  tread.  The 
cabin  roof  kept  out  the  rain ;  the  decent  table,  with  decent  seats 
round  it,  appeared  again  in  the  middle  of  the  lately  empty  room. 
There  was  a  bed  now,  inviting  to  a  sleep  which  had  become  light 
aud  sweet.  The  chest  gradually  filled  with  clothes,  and  the 
stocking  in  the  thatch  grew  heavy  with  money.  The  wrangling 
voice,  roaring  curses,  or  tipsy  songs,  grew  gentle  and  cheerful. 
The  very  echoes  —  at  least  the  celebrated  ones  —  of  Killarney, 
and  the  mountain-passes  sought  by  strangers,  had  changed  their 
tone  and  theme,  and  now  promised  coffee  instead  of  whiskey  to 
the  guides  on  their  return.  The  distilleries  were  shut  up  by 
dozens  ;  and  the  little  suspicious  clouds  of  blue  smoke  which  used 
to  curl  away  over  the  heathery  knolls  in  the  wilds,  seemed  to 
have  whiffed  away  altogether.  The  grog-shops  were  changed 
into  coffee-kitchens,  and  men  laid  their  wits  together  in  specula- 
tions about  the  tactics  of  O'Connell  and  the  fate  of  Ireland,  instead 
of  breaking  one  another's  heads  in  drunken  frays.  There  was  a 
large  increase,  in  the  very  first  year,  in  the  number  of  depositors 
in  savings-banks :  at  the  end  of  two  years,  when  the  number  of 
the  pledged  exceeded  two  millions  and  a  half,  no  one  of  the  whole 
ho-t  had  appeared  before  judge  or  jury.  Ireland  had  before  paid 
away  six  millions  in  one  year  for  proof-spirit :  now,  in  two  years, 
the  consumption,  for  all  purposes  whatever,  had  lessened  to  little 
more  than  one  half.1  The  drawback  on  the  satisfaction  of  all  this 
was,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  reform  proceeded  was  not 
altogether  sound,  and  the  reform  itself  could  not  therefore  be  per- 
manent in  all  its  entireness.  When  the  superstitious  disciple 
kneeled  down  before  the  heaven-sent  friar,  spoke  the  oath,  received 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  uniform  blessing,  and  then  had  the 
medal  and  card  put  into  his  hand,  it  was  in  a  firm  belief  that  some 
tremendous  plague  would  come  upon  him  if  he  broke  his  pledge; 
that  Father  Mathew  knew  men's  thoughts,  and  had  a  divine 
power  to  heal  and  to  save ;  and  that  some  divine  virtue  resided 
in  the  medal  and  card.  Father  Mathew  did  not  originate  the 
superstitions ;  but  he  thought  it  hopeless  to  contend  with  thefn. 
"  If  I  could  prevent  them,"  he  said  in  a  letter,  "  without  impeding 
the  glorious  cause,  they  should  not  have  been  permitted ;  but 
both  are  so  closely  entwined,  that  the  tares  cannot  be  pulled  out 
without  plucking  up  the  wheat  also.  The  evil  will  correct  itself; 
and  the  good,  with  the  divine  assistance,  will  remain  and  be  per- 

1  Porter's  Progress,  sec.  v.  p.  54. 
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manent."1  It  needs  no  showing  that  the  temperance  movement 
of  Father  Mathew  is  thus  reduced  from  a  secure  moral  reform  to  a 
temporary  enthusiasm,  in  as  far  as  the  superstitious  are  included 
within  its  scope.  It  is  a  rational  hope  that  much  seed  may 
have  fallen  into  good  ground ;  but  the  sower  has  grievously  erred 
in  consigning  some  to  soil  where  it  cannot  take  root,  but  must 
wither  away.  It  is,  however,  a  most  impressive  fact,  that,  by  one 
of  the  affectionate  despotisms  co-existing  with  Lord  Mulgrave's 
eminently  constitutional  rule,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  gay  or 
brutal  drunkards  were  turned  into  a  corps  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  emotional  men  in  Ireland. 

4.  There  were  persons  and  parties  who  believed  that  Ireland 
would  be  best  redeemed  by  a  cure  of  her  notorious  The  franchi8e 
political  corruption ;  and  that  that  cure  might  be  best  and  registra- 
wrought  by  such  a  machinery  of  supervision  as  would,  tlon' 
in  fact,  restrict  the  franchise  within  what  were  called  safe  limits. 
When  men  related  to  each  other  how  landlords  in  Ireland  had 
cut  up  their  estates  to  make  small  freeholds;  what  droves  of 
ignorant  serfs  were  carried  to  the  polling-booths  to  vote  in  a  mass 
as  their  landlord  bade  them ;  how  these  freeholders  suddenly 
passed  over  from  the  dominion  of  their  landlords  to  that  of  their 
priests,  and  how  this  led  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forties,  — 
they  were  apt  to  agree  that  a  state  of  things  so  bad  as  to  have 
caused  that  disfranchisement  must  be  most  radically  cured  by  an 
extension  of  the  same  process,  or  of  an  equivalent  safeguard. 
From  such  views  and  consultations  issued  Lord  Stanley's  Regis- 
tration Bill  for  Ireland  of  1840. 

There  was  no  dispute  about  the  enormity  of  the  abuses  of  the 
franchise  in  Ireland.  Lord  Melbourne's  government  waited  only 
for  a  further  settlement  of  the  registration  machinery  of  England 
and  Scotland  to  take  in  hand  the  reform  of  such  corruption  in 
Ireland  as  was  practised  by  means  of  registration  certificates.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  registered  three  or  four  times 
over,  obtaining  a  certificate  each  time  ;  and,  of  course,  it  was 
easy  enough  to  make  these  certificates  passports  for  fictitious 
votes.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  and  other  abuses,  Lord 
Stanley's  measure  proposed  a  method  and  machinery  Ix,rdStan. 
of  registration  so  onerous  and  irksome  as  would,  in  the  ley's  iiegistra- 
opiuiou  of  government  and  of  a  majority  in  Parlia-  tic 
ment,  act  as  a  virtual  disfranchisement.2  If  every  vote  might  be 
annually  revised,  and  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  voter  must  be 
made  to  the  judge  once  a  year,  it  could  not  be  believed  that 
voters,  circumstanced  as  multitudes  of  the  Irish  tenantry  were, 
would  or  could  undergo  such  a  discipline  for  the  sake  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  franchise.  Lord  J.  Russell  thought  this  Bill  the 

1  Hall's  Ireland,  i.  p.  43  (note).  2  Hansard,  lii.  pp.  623-628. 
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most  formidable  attack  yet  made  on  the  principles  of  the  Reform 
Act.1  The  aim  of  the  reform  legislation  was  to  extend  and  facili- 
tate the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  while  this  proposed  method  of 
registration  threw  every  possible  difficulty  and  discouragement  in 
the  way.  As  the  case  was,  however,  one  which  could  not  be 
neglected,  and  a  bad  measure  would  be  carried  if  a  good  one  were 
not  proposed,  the  ministers  bestirred  themselves  to  prepare  an 
Irish  Registration  Bill  which  should  drive  out  Lord  Stanley's. 
The  ministers  did  not  disguise  their  apprehensions  of  the  effect 
of  the  opposition  measure,  if  carried,  nor  that  they  conceived  its 
operation,  if  not  its  intent,  to  be  to  counteract  the  emancipation 
measure  of  1829,  by  rendering  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
poorer  —  that  is,  the  Catholic  —  portion  of  Ireland  to  send  their 
fair  share  of  representatives  to  Parliament.  Lord  John  Russell 
pointed  to  the  much-dreaded  power  of  O'Connell  in  Ireland  as 
little  formidable  while  the  Irish  should  have  faith  in  the  justice 
and  good-will  of  the  British  Parliament.  "  That,"  said  he,  "  I 
believe  to  be  the  state  of  things  now.2  But  let  this  Bill  pass ; 
show  that  you  are  determined,  step  by  step,  to  take  away  the 
franchise  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  disable  them  from  send- 
ing Roman  Catholics  as  members  of  this  House ;  obtain  that 
supremacy,  if  you  can,  which  you  have  not  had  for  many  years  ; 
indulge  in  the  triumph  which  the  minority  would  then  indulge  in 
over  the  majority  ;  insult,  vilify,  and  abuse  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
tell  them  that  the  people  are  ignorant,  degraded,  and  priest-ridden, 
and  speak  of  those  priests  in  a  tone  of  contumely  and  con- 
tempt :  do  all  this,  and  you  will  have  done  more  for  repeal  than 
any  thing  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  has  been  able  to 
effect  by  his  speeches  upon  this  subject."  Such  language  as  this 
from  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  indicates  what  was  felt  of  the 
extremity  of  the  risk.  Lord  Stanley  and  his  friends  naturally 
protested  against  the  charge  of  insidiously  contriving  to  narrow 
the  franchise,  and  to  keep  the  Catholic  representatives  out  of  Par- 
liament. Sir  R.  Peel  was  among  those  who  thus  protested.  It  is 
most  probable  that  they  meant,  as  men  in  Parliament  always  do 
mean,  only  what  they  considered  good,  —  to  cut  off  abuses,  and 
leave  the  franchise  sound ;  and,  if  that  operation  should  issue  in 
giving  less  power  than  before  to  the  ignorant  Catholic  population, 
they  could  not  pretend  to  think  that  consequence  any  great  evil. 
But  they,  by  their  very  vindication  of  their  intentions,  exposed 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  not  understanding  the  conditions  of 
the  suffrage  in  the  country  districts  of  Ireland,  where,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not,  this  Bill  would  act  as  a  sweeping  disfran- 
chisement.  If  they  knew  this,  they  could  not  quarrel  with  the 
charges  of  their  opponents  :  if  they  did  not  know  it,  they  ought 
to  have  known  it. 

1  Hansard,  liv.  p.  202.  2  Hansard,  liv.  p.  213. 
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The  danger  was  from  this  state  of  things  being  little  under- 
stood by  the  greater  number  of  members  in  the  House.  If  the 
ministers  were  alarmed  at  the  outset  of  Lord  Stanley's  enter- 
prise, they  might  well  be  in  a  panic  as  the  summer  drew  on. 
The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six- 
teen, on  the  26th  of  March.  On  the  question  of  going  into  com- 
mittee on  the  20th  of  May,  there  was  a  majority  of  three  against 
ministers.1  They  were  beaten  in  every  attempt  to  throw  out 
their  opponents  on  any  point  whatever.2  O'Connell  grew  savage ; 
and  the  more  violent  supporters  of  the  Bill  exasperated  his  passion 
by  insults  which  no  man  of  flesh  and  blood  could  be  expected  to 
endure.  When,  on  this  first  night  in  committee,  he  said  that  this 
was  a  Bill  for  trampling  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
several  members  shouted  in  his  face,  —  whistled  in  his  face,  — 
laughed  full  in  his  face.  At  each  insult  he  repeated  the  words,  — 
the  inattention  of  the  chairman  allowing  the  scene  to  go  on, — and, 
after  the  third  repetition  of  the  assertion,  in  his  most  emphatic 
manner,  Mr.  O'Connell  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  by  exclaim- 
ing, "  If  you  were  ten  times  as  beastly  in  your  uproar  and  bel- 
lowing, I  should  still  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  interpose  to  prevent 
this  injustice."  3  On  being  called  to  account,  some  of  his  humor 
peeped  out  in  his  appeal  to  natural  history.  "  Bellowing  "  was 
certainly  the  right  word,  he  said;  and  what  creatures  but  beasts 
were  able  to  bellow  ?  The  uproar  showed  the  extremity  of  the 
hope  and  fear  of  parties  in  one  way ;  and  then  the  obstructions 
and  struggles  in  committee  showed  the  same  thing  in  another 
way.  No  means  and  devices  were  spared  to  delay  the  progress 
of  the  Bill ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  July,  Lord  Stanley  gave  in,  for 
this  session.  His  tone  was,  reasonably  enough,  one  of  triumph, 
while  acknowledging  the  certainty  of  defeat  by  delay,  if  he  did 
not  withdraw  his  measure.4  He  repudiated  the  censure  most 
prominently  put  forward  about  his  Bill,  —  that  it  did  not  raise 
any  question  about  the  franchise,  —  avowing  that  the  reform  of 
the  registration  was  the  aim  of  the  measure.  He  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  three  hundred  members  who  had  sustained  an  oppo- 
sition Bill  against  the  whole  power  of  the  government  through 
ten  divisions,  in  nine  of  which  the  ministers  were  beaten ;  and  he 
promised  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  early  in  the  next  session. 

In  the  interval,  an  association  was  formed  in  Ulster,  for  the 
object  of  procuring  a  reform  of  the  registration;  and  Lord  Stan- 
ley made  some  few  and  not  very  important  changes  in  his  Bill,  on 
their  information.  He  introduced  his  measure  on  the  The  Govern- 
2d  of  February  ;  and  the  government  brought  in  their  ment  Biu- 
rival  Bill  two  days  afterwards.5  There  is  something  painful  in 

1  Hansard,  liii  p.  157.      2  Hansard,  liv.  p.  454.      »  Hausard,  p.  liv.  1093. 
4  Hansard,  Iv.  p.  459.        6  Hansard,  Iv.  p.  274. 
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the  retrospect  of  this  whole  transaction.  It  was  now  several 
years  since  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed,  and  nothing  had  been 
done  for  electoral  improvement  in  Ireland.  The  Whig  govern- 
ment ottered  reasons  and  excuses  in  plenty;  but  nothing  that 
they  could  say  obviated  the  general  impression  that  that  must  be 
a  government  too  weak  to  rule  which  cannot  get  its  proper 
business  done  till  it  is  roused  into  a  spirit  of  rivalship  with  the 
opposition.  Lord  Hovvick  had  voted  steadily  with  Lord  Stanley 
on  his  registration  measure,  from  the  conviction  that  some  reform 
of  the  kind  was  imperatively  needed.  The  ministers  promised  a 
rival  measure ;  the  Ulster  association,  and  their  nine  defeats  on 
Lord  Stanley's  move,  quickened  their  speed ;  and  their  Bill  was 
ready  to  run  a  race  with  Lord  Stanley's  through  the  next  session. 
But  they  brought  dislike  and  some  contempt  on  their  Bill  and 
themselves,  by  the  unstatesmanlike  and  somewhat  petty  method 
which  they  adopted  now,  as  too  often  before,  of  tacking  to  their 
measure — as  a  sort  of  postscript  —  a  proposal  of  vast  import- 
ance, which  seemed  to  demand  previous  announcement,  and  a 
special  and  well-prepared  discussion.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
painful  signs  of  the  weakness  of  the  successive  Whig  ministries, 
that  they  had  recourse  to  the  vulgar  expedient  of  surprises, 
almost  as  often  as  they  had  any  serious  work  to  do.  For  the 
moment,  it  appeared  to  give  them  some  advantage,  by  depriving 
the  opposition  of  all  opportunity  for  immediate  concert,  and  by 
exciting  afresh  an  emotion  of  hope  and  gratitude  among  the  dis- 
satisfied Liberal  party  throughout  the  country;  but  such  emotions 
grow  weaker  and  less  responsive  under  a  series  of  surprises,  and 
the  opposition  learned  by  experience  how  to  act  in  such  cases. 
In  the  instance  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  all  the  world  knew  that 
the  men  came  into  power  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  particular 
work,  it  was  prudent  and  eminently  beneficial  to  keep  secret  to 
the  last  moment  the  scope  and  details  of  the  measure  on  which 
every  man,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  was  speculating.  But  the 
perpetual  repetition  of  secrecy  and  surprising  announcements 
took,  after  a  time,  the  appearance  of  a  trick ;  and  especially 
when,  a-  in  the  case  before  us,  an  essential  and  wholly  unlooked- 
for  change  was  arbitrarily  connected  with  a  Bill  which  professed 
something  quite  different.  The  Government  Bill,  after  treating  of 
the  registration  of  voters  in  Ireland,  went  on  to  propose  a  radical 
change  in  the  franchise,  —  its  establishment  on  "a  basis  dis- 
tinct and  independent,"  and  entirely  new.  The  so-called  Regis- 
tration Bill  was  in  fact  an  unannounced  new  Reform  Bill  for 
Ireland.  The  valuation  under  the  poor-law  —  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak  —  was  to  be  the  entirely  new  basis  ;  and  an 
occupier  of  a  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of  5/.,  under  a  term 
of  not  less  than  fourteen  years,  was  to  enter  upon  the  rights  of 
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suffrage  hitherto  enjoyed  by  persons  having  a  beneficial  interest 
to  the  amount  of  1QL1 

Those  who  most  seriously  desired  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise in  Ireland  were  perhaps  the  most  concerned  at  this  method 
of  proposing  it.  They  felt  that  a  question  so  great  was  injured 
by  suvli  treatment  of  it.  The  ministers  had  no  reason  to  feel 
elated  by  the  reception  of  their  measure.  Lord  Hovvick,  and 
others  who  had  acted  with  him  in  the  preceding  session,  now, 
when  they  saw  the  matter  really  taken  in  hand,  joined  the  gov- 
ernment party  again  ;  the  debate  was  full  and  earnest,  extending 
over  four  nights ;  yet  the  ministerial  majority  for  the  second  read- 
ing was  only  five.1*  Their  opponents  took  for  granted  that  they 
always  knew  that  they  could  not  carry  their  Bill.  There  is  no 
need  to  attribute  to  them  such  guilt  as  would  be  implied  in  sport- 
ing with  the  expectations  of  the  disfranchised  thousands  in  Ireland 
for  party  purposes  ;  but  they  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  levity  or 
miscalculation,  —  to  say  the  least  of  it,  —  of  bringing  forward  a 
measure  of  such  tantalizing  promise,  under  circumstances  emi- 
nently unfavorable  to  its  success.  Lord  J.  Russell's  next  course 
was  not  one  which  could  command  the  respect  of  any  party. 
After  the  division,  he  announced  the  desire  of  the  government 
to  lose  no  time  with  the  Bill,  and  that  he  should  therefore  bring 
it  forward  again  the  next  Monday.  When  Monday  came,  how- 
ever, he  proposed  to  defer  the  discussion  till  after  Easter,3  as  he 
found  many  members  impressed  by  the  proposal  of  the  new  fran- 
chise, and  he  wished  to  obtain  more  full  and  accurate  information 
before  the  matter  was  further  discussed.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  this  awkward  explanation  was  received  with  "  shouts  of 
laughter  ;"  nor  that  the  opposition  taunted  ministers  with  having 
never  entertained  any  expectation  of  passing  the  all-important 
provision  of  their  Bill.  They  had  had  the  recess  in  which  to  pre- 
pare for  what  they  knew  must  be  a  critical  struggle ;  and  now, 
after  the  second  stage  of  the  business,  and  after  many  protesta- 
tions of  a  desire  to  lose  no  time,  they  asked  for  a  pause,  in  order 
to  procure  information  enough  to  proceed  upon  in  the  discussion 
of  their  own  measure.  The  postponement  proposed  was  to  the 
23d  of  April ;  and  from  Lord  Stanley  himself  down  to  the  lowest 
Irish  newspapers  in  the  repeal  interest,  tkere  was  one  loud  pro- 
testation of  belief  that  the  real  aim  of  the  ministers  was  to  drive 
Lord  Stanley's  measure  to  the  end  of  the  session,  and  not  to  carry 
their  own.4  Lord  Stanley,  meantime,  gave  early  notice  that  he 
should  contest  to  the  last  the  proposal  of  a  51.  qualification.  The 
immediate  consequence  was,  that,  prior  to  all  discussion,  the 
ministers  raised  the  qualification  from  5/.  to  8/. 

1  Hansard,  Iv.  p.  279.  2  Hansard,  Ivi.  p.  1126. 
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When  tht  House  went  into  committee  on  the  26th  of  April, 
Lord  Howick  moved  an  amendment  on  the  first  clause,  designed 
for  the  better  ascertainment  of  that  "beneficial  interest"  of  the 
occupier,  which  was  practically  a  constant  difficulty  in  the  deter- 
mining of  rating  and  electoral  qualification.1  The  amendment, 
in  fact,  brought  before  the  committee  the  question  whether  the 
amount  of  poor-rate  paid,  should  be  the  sole  qualification  of  a 
voter,  whether  he  had  a  beneticial  interest  in  his  holding  or.  not ; 
or  whether  a  beneficial  interest  should  be  maintained  as  a  test  of 
the  right  to  vote.  Sir  R.  Peel  and  others  saw  that  the  fate  of 
the  amendment  would  decide  that  of  the  Bill.  But,  when  Lord 
Howick's  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one, 
Lord  J.  Russell  proposed  delay,  to  consider  whether  ministers 
must  withdraw  their  measure.2  They  concluded  not  to  withdraw 
it,  as  Lord  Howick  declared  that  his  amendment  proposed  a 
merely  supplementary  qualification,  and  not  one  which  should 
supersede  that  provided  in  the  Bill.  From  this  time,  the  scene 
in  committee  was  painful  and  humbling,  —  every  Liberal  member 
who  came  forward  had  something  essential  to  propose  about  the 
franchise,  different  from  what  any  one  else  had  thought  of;  the 
government  were  irresolute  and  changeable ;  the  opposition 
laughed  and  triumphed.  The  final  division  took  place  on  the 
qualification  clause,  when  there  was  a  majority  of  eleven  against 
ministers,  supported  as  they  were  by  O'Connell  and  his  influence.3 
If  all  else  had  been  favorable,  the  vacillation  of  ministers  among 
the  propositions  of  their  own  supporters  was  enough  to  insure 
the  loss  of  their  Bill.  They  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  the  last 
speaker,  after  the  manner  of  persons  ignorant  of  their  business ; 
and  they  shifted  the  amount  of  rating  again  and  again,  as  if  they 
did  not  know  that,  with  every  such  change,  they  were  proposing 
to  admit  or  to  exclude  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  constituency  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Here,  however,  was  a  close  of  the  unhappy 
business.  It  was  impossible  to  go  on  ;  and  Lord  J.  Russell  moved 
Failure  of  that  the  chairman  should  quit  the  chair.4  Nor  could 
both  Bills.  Lorcl  Stanley's  Bill  be  proceeded  with  during  that 
session.  The  whole  transaction  ended  without  other  results  tliau 
aggravated  provocation  of  the  Irish,  who  had  been  tantalized  to 
no  purpose,  —  great  loss  of  the  time  and  patience  of  Parlia- 
ment,—  and  an  irrecoverable  decline  of  the  Whig  Administration 
in  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  their  supporters,  and  the  estima- 
tion of  the  nation  at  large.  Here  was  an  end  too  —  and  this 
was  perhaps  no  bad  result  —  of  all  speculation  about  the  cure 
of  political  corruption  being  the  true  means  of  the  redemption  of 
Ireland.  If  Ireland  was  to  wait  for  this,  it  would  be  too  late 

l  Hansard,  Ivii.  p.  1091.  2  Hansard,  Ivii.  p.  1131. 
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to  redeem  her  at  all ;  for  it  was  clear  that  electoral  renovation 
would  not  be  granted  to  her  while  there  were  two  parties  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

5.  Some  of  the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  of  the  friends  of 
Ireland  were  among  the  many  who  looked  for  her  re-  political 
demption,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  from  the  advo-  eaucatlon- 
cates  of  an  affectionate  despotism.  Instead  of  desiring  that  the 
people  should  have  every  thing  done  for  them,  and  be  kept  out 
of  sight  of  the  law  which  they  hated  and  distrusted,  these  friends 
of  the  Irish  proposed  to  induce  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  func- 
tion arid  prevalence  of  law  by  making  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
learn  self-government  by  the  discipline  of  good  municipal  institu- 
tions. England  was  now  sprinkled  all  over  with  little  republics, 
where  her  citizens  would  receive  the  best  political  education  in  the 
best  manner ;  and  it  was  thought  that  a  similar  system  would  do 
for  Ireland  all  that  she  needed,  by  improving  her  people  socially 
and  politically,  and  bringing  her  into  a  relation  with  England 
which  would  silence  for  ever  the  cry  of  repeal.  The  proposal  was 
a  good  and  great  one ;  and,  but  for  the  deep  underlying  mischief, 
it  might  have  largely  availed,  in  course  of  years.  But  this  mis- 
chief was  exactly  in  the  way,  in  the  present  case.  It  must  pre- 
cisely intercept  the  beneficial  results  of  municipal  reform ;  for, 
among  all  the  curses  attributable  to  the  insecurity  of  title  to  the 
possession  of  laud  in  Ireland,  none  is  more  fatal  than  its  preven- 
tion of  the  growth  of  a  middle  class. 

There  was  no  question  on  which  the  passions  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  Parliament  became  more  fierce,  as  the  debate  Municipal 
was  renewed  from  year  to  year,  than  on  this,  —  of  Telorm- 
municipal  reform-  in  Ireland.  There  was  hardly  a  man,  in  or  out 
of  Parliament,  who  did  not  take  a  side,  with  all  the  decision  and 
certainty,  and  all  the  wonder  and  wrath  at  his  opponents,  which 
attend  upon  the  discussion  of  vital  political  questions.1  It  was 
not  only  that  Lord  John  Russell  declared  in  his  place  that  this 
was  a  "  vital  question  to  the  present  Administration  :  "  it  was  also 
known  to  be  vital  to  the  fate  of  Ireland,  —  whether  she  was  to  be 
governed  on  one  set  of  principles  or  the  opposite ;  and  again,  it 
was  felt  to  be  vital  to  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  too,  as  determin- 
ing whether  she  was  to  halt  between  two  opinions,  or  to  decide 
finally  for  that  principle  of  renovation  and  progress  of  which  the 
policy  of  her  latest  years  had  been  the  exponent.  Considering 
these  things,  the  strife  could  not  but  be  fierce  :  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  individual  opponents  to  be  just  to  each  other ;  and  for  the 
respective  parties  it  was  quite  impossible.  We,  however,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  can  see  things  more  plainly  than 
any  one  saw  them  then.  We  have  had  grave  admonition  and 

1  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p.  209. 
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mournful  rebuke  about  our  confident  judgment,  our  positiveness, 
our  presumptuous  and  shallow  censures  of  public  men  and  of  our 
own  antagonists  in  argument.  While  still  only  half-seeing  about 
Ireland,  —  still  "  sounding  on  a  dim  and  perilous  way  "  in  investi- 
gating the  sources  of  her  woes,  —  we  are  not  so  dark  and  insensible 
as  we  were  ten  years  ago ;  and  we  are  now  able  to  perceive,  that, 
if  both  parties  and  almost  all  individual  men  were  wrong,  both 
parties  and  all  leading  men  were  also  right. 

The  views  of  the  respective  parties,  as  declared  by  their 
spokesmen,  were  these  :  — 

The  Whig  ministers  and  the  Liberal  party  generally  regarded 
Municipal  municipal  reform  iu  Ireland  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
principle.  scheme  of  institutional  renovation  which  the  nation  had 
deliberately  adopted.  It  was  the  proper  and  necessary  finish  of 
parliamentary  reform  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  borough 
reform  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  They  considered  it 
especially  indispensable  in  regard  to  Ireland,  because  Ireland 
needed,  above  every  other  part  of  the  empire,  an  identification 
with  England  in  her  political  privileges  and  fortunes.  They 
regarded  municipal  reform  as  more  necessary  in  Ireland  than 
elsewhere,  because  an  abuse  existed  in  Ireland,  remediable  by 
these  means,  perfectly  singular  in  its  mischief  and  intolerable- 
ness, —  the  injurious  distinction  of  creeds  established  by  the 
existing  corporation  system.1  In  the  time  of  James  L,  municipal 
officers  who  would  not  enforce  Protestant  modes  of  worship  in 
their  respective  towns  were  ejected,  and  creatures  of  the  govern- 
ment put  in  their  places  ;  and  the  new  holders  of  office  surrendered 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  townsmen  into  the  king's  hands, 
and  accepted  fresh  charters  which  allowed  scarcely  any  powers  to 
the  local  residents,  and  left  the  nomination  to  all  important  offices 
to  the  government.  The  government  nominees  had  power  to 
appoint  their  successors;  and  thus  the* exclusion  of  the  Catholic 
majority  from  local  power  and  privilege  was  as  complete  as  the 
Protestant  minority  chose.  In  1672,  some  relaxation  of  the 
Protestant  monopoly  took  place  in  virtue  of  the  "  new  rules " 
issued  by  the  Irish  government.  But  the  Revolution,  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  annihilated  the  virtue  of  these  rules ;  and  all 
social  advantage  derivable  from  municipal  institutions  was  again 
monopolized  by  Protestants.  Within  this  monopoly,  smaller 
monopolies  arose,  till,  in  many  Irish  towns,  the  corporate  bodies 
had  become  mere  family  parties,  —  all  offices  being  held  by 
relations  and  dependents  of  the  chief  member,  or  of  a  great  Pro- 
testant landlord  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  even  the  parliamentary 
member  being  merely  a  nominee  of  these  nominees.  These 
usurped  powers  became  actually  subjects  of  proprietorship ;  being 

l  Polit.  Diet.  ii.  p.  392. 
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transmitted  by  inheritance,  openly  sold  to  competitors,  and  recog- 
nized as  a  ground  of  compensation  by  the  national  government 
when  the  union  interfered  with  the  right  of  these  "patrons"  or 
proprietors  to  send  members  to  Parliament.  Under  such  a  hold- 
jng  of  municipal  power  and  privilege,  there  could  of  course  be  no 
impartial  administration  of  justice.  No  one  can  wonder  at  the 
prevalent  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  when  it  is 
considered  how  hopeless  was  the  chance  of  the  Catholic  and  the 
man  of  liberal  politics  in  a  locality  where  justice  must  be  sought, 
if  at  all,  from  magistrates,  juries,  and  minor  officials,  who  were 
chosen  tor  their  zeal  in  an  adverse  religious  and  political  faith. 
Then,  again,  a  large  number  —  in  some  cases  almost  the  whole 
body  —  of  burgesses  were  non-residents,  patronized  by  the  officials, 
and  introduced  to  borough  privileges  in  swarms,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants were  left  helpless,  to  be  victimized  by  their  impertinent 
oppressors.  The  charity  funds,  the  lands,  the  borough-houses,  the 
water-works,  —  all  the  property  which  should  have  made  their 
towns  healthful  and  handsome,  and  have  relieved  their  poor,  and 
educated  the  young,  and  raised  the  condition  of  the  whole  local 
population,  —  went  into  the  pockets  of  half-a-dozen  men,  or  into 
utter  waste  and  loss.  The  commissioners'  reports  tell  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land -which  would,  at  that  date  (1833),  have  readily 
brought  in  11.  an  acre,  being  let,  on  leases  of  ninety-nine  years, 
for  Is.  an  acre,  or  less ;  of  tolls  and  customs  being  pocketed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  while  the  streets 
were  unpaved,  dark,  and  never  cleaned  ;  of  the  noble  water-works 
of  Archbishop  Boltou  at  Cashel  being  destroyed  from  utter  neg- 
lect,—  miles  of  underground  conduits  being  choked  up,  and  the 
water  turned  off  for  the  convenience  of  a  miller, —  the  whole 
being  recoverable  by  an  outlay  of  500/.,  while  the  corporate  offi- 
cers were  making  presents  to  one  another  of  many  thousands 
annually,  by  iniquitous  leases  and  bargains.  Here  was  a  case  as 
strong  as  need  be.  In  desiring  to  reform  it,  and  in  stating  the 
inestimable  value  of  free  municipal  institutions,  the  Whig  govern- 
ment and  the  Liberal  party  were  eminently  right.  Where  they 
were  wrong  was  in  assuming  too  easily  that  free  municipal  insti- 
tutions would  answer  in  Ireland  as  in  England ;  in  concluding 
that  the  true  reason  for  the  opposition  of  their  antagonists  was  a 
fear  for  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  which  overpowered  all 
consideration  for  the  good  of  the  majority  ;  and  in  unscrupulously 
charging  their  adversaries  with  a  predilection  for  tyranny,  in 
their  advocacy  of  a  centralizing  principle  of  government  for  Ire- 
land, and  with  rapacity  and  corruption  in  desiring  to  retain  the 
profits  of  the  old  system  for  their  local  partisans. 

The  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  been  right 
in  perceiving  that  the  peculiar  condition  of  society  in  Ireland  must 
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prevent  the  full  and  free  working  of  popular  institutions.  They 
Centralizing  seem  to  have  laid  hold  of  the  fearful  truth  recently  ex- 
pnncipie.  pressed  by  one  who  loves  Ireland  too  well  to  be  of  any 
party,  in  regard  to  her  interests.  "A  government  based  on  popu- 
lar institutions,"  says  Mr.  Pim,  "  fails  to  secure  order,  unless  it 
have  the  support  of  the  people." *  Ireland  appears  to  labor  under 
the  difficulty  of  having  aristocratic  social  institutions  without  an 
aristocracy ;  and  the  mechanism  of  a  popular  government,  inap- 
plicable to  its  present  social  condition,  because  it  does  not  possess 
an  educated  middle  class,  by  whom  these  popular  institutions 
might  be  worked."  The  aim  of  the  Conservatives  was  to  prevent 
the  assignment  to  Ireland  of  "  the  mechanism  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment, inapplicable  to  its  present  social  condition."  They  had  a 
perfect  right  to  prefer  a  centralizing  principle  of  government  for 
a  country  in  so  peculiar  a  condition ;  and  the  question  of  their 
credit  should  have  depended  altogether  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  their  centralizing  scheme.  From  this  point  of  view,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  clear-sighted  than  the  Whigs  ;  while,  from 
another,  they  seem  to  have  committed  the  grossest  error  belonging 
to  the  time  and  occasion.  They  adhered,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  hope  and  expectation  which  founded  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  has  kept  it  there,  vi  et  armis,  as  a  missionary 
establishment.  "  For  the  last  three  centuries,"  said  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  "  Ireland  has  only  had  a  provisional  government, 
constituted  for  a  state  of  things  dependent  on  the  duration  of 
Popery,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  temporary  evil."  2  To  this 
fatally  foolish  supposition,  the  Conservatives  adhered,  in  their 
opposition  to  municipal  reform,  —  not  avowedly,  and  probably  not 
consciously  ;  but  all  that  they  proposed,  and  every  step  when  they 
opposed,  was  vitiated  by  a  tacit  assumption,  that,  while  the  Catho- 
lics were  to  be  cared  for,  it  was  as  a  suffering  multitude  who  were 
to  be  Protestants  ere  long.  This  gave  a  provisional  air  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Conservatives,  and  disabled  them  from  appreci- 
ating the  Whig  aim  of  settling  matters  on  a  basis  which  would 
endure.  Again,  it  was  natural  for  the  Conservatives  to  remon- 
strate against  the  rashness  —  as  they  thought  it  —  of  encouraging 
the  unhappy  disposition  of  the  Irish  to  hanker  after  some  vague 
political  remedy  for  miseries  purely  social  or  moral.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  look  upon  the  Whigs,  when  holding  out 
unreasonable  hopes  to  the  Irish  from  municipal  reform,  as  too 
much  resembling  O'Connell  in  his  promises  of  repeal  and  its 
blessings.  But  they  were  felt  to  be  quite  as  wrong  as  their  ad- 
versaries ever  were  in  charging  those  adversaries  with  vulgar 
popularity-hunting,  with  hiding  a  fear  of  O'Connell  under  a  mask 

1  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland,  p.  190. 
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of  political  action,  and  with  treating  Ireland  with  a  stupid  and 
insulting  good-will,  like  that  of  a  man  who  gives  a  clever  child  a 
watch  that  will  not  go,  —  moreover,  at  the  end  of  an  explanation 
of  the  beauty  and  value  of  watches. 

Both  parties  desired,  earnestly  and  perhaps  equally,  the  sweep- 
ing away  of  the  intolerable  abuse  of  the  existing  corporations. 
They  differed,  broadly  and  passionately,  as  to  what  the  substitute 
should  be;  and  they  resembled  one  another  but  too  much  in  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  affixed  discreditable  imputations  upon 
each  other. 

The  history  of  the  five  years'  struggle  to  establish  "normal 
schools"  of  political  education  in  seventy-one  towns  of  History  of  the 
Ireland,  where  900,000  inhabitants  might  begin  their  ™^£J£al 
training  in  free  citizenship,  was  briefly  this:  — 

In  1833,  the  Irish-corporation  commissioners  began  their  work 
of  inquiry.  In  1836,  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  expressed  a  hope  that  Parliament  would  be  able  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  corporations,  founded  upon 
the  same  principles  as  the  Municipal-reform  Acts  for  England 
and  Scotland.1  The  Irish  Attorney-general,  Mr.  O'Loghlen,  early 
introduced  the  Ministerial  Bill,  which  was  allowed  to  be  read  with- 
out opposition,  a  second  time,  on  the  29th  of  February,  as  a  sort 
of  pledge  that  all  parties  were  disposed  to  abolish  the  existing 
system,  whatever  they  might  do  towards  establishing  a  better.2 
After  this,  Sir  R.  Peel  explained  his  views,  which  were,  in  their 
main  points,  that,  in  the  existing  condition  of  Ireland,  it  was  hope- 
less that  free  institutions  would  work,  for  want  of  the  class 
specially  needed  to  work  them;  that  therefore  the  place  of  the 
old  corporations,  now  to  be  abolished,  should  not  be  filled  by  new 
corporate  bodies,  which  would  only  introduce  new  dissension  and 
corruption;  but  that  the  sheriffs  and  recorders  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  the  local  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  being  managed 
by  commissioners,  chosen  by  popular  election.3  He  did  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  to  deprive  the  body  of  existing  freemen  of  their 
rights,  because  they  had  long  ago  become  proprietary  and  heredi- 
tary ;  and  he  believed,  finally,  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  any 
impartiality  in  the  administration  of  provincial  affairs  in  Ireland 
was  to  vest  the  principal  appointments  in  the  Crown,  as,  from  the 
great  preponderance  of  Catholics,  the  exclusion  of  Protestants 
now,  under  a  system  of  popular  election,  would  be  as  complete 
and  unfair  as  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  had  hitherto  been,  under 
a  system  of  self-election  in  the  corporations.  This  last  reason 
was  not  one  which  increased  the  popular  opinion  of  Sir  R.  Peel's 
wisdom ;  as  it  was  clear  that  it  begged  the  question  of  the  im- 

1  Hansard,  xxxi.  p.  4.  2  Hansard,  xxxi.  p.  496. 

8  Hansard,  xxxi.  pp.  1050-1076. 
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partiality  of  the  Crown,  and  it  could  proceed  only  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  Catholics  would  have  the  same  confidence 
as  Sir  R.  Peel  himself  in  that  impartiality.1  Lord  F.  Egerton 
moved,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  abolition 
of  the  old  corporations,  without  the  creation  of  any  new ;  decree- 
ing the  government  of  towns  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
He  would  even  have  the  commissioners  for  the  administration  of 
borough  property  provided  in  the  same  manner.  This  motion 
was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority.  But  its  theory  met  with 
better  success  in  the  Lords.  There,  the  Bill  was  •' amended"  by 
cutting  out  of  it  all  the  clauses  relating  to  the  constitution  of 
new  corporate  bodies.2  Out  of  140  clauses,  106  had  been  in  sub- 
stance omitted,  while  18  had  been  added  ;  and,  while  the  "amended 
Bill"  abolished  corporate  institutions  entirely,  it  actually  preserved 
to  many  of  the  officials  who  profited  by  the  old  system  the  power 
and  emolument  of  their  situations.  Of  course,  this  was  not  to  be 
endured.  The  Commons  rejected  the  amendments,  and  sent  back 
the  Bill  to  the  Lords  in  nearly  its  original  state.  Lord  Melbourne 
was  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  97  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  Bill 
reconsidered.3  It  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  with  a  state- 
ment of  their  Lordships'  reasons  for  adhering  to  their  amendments. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  amend- 
ments should  be  considered  that  day  three  months :  the  House 
agreed ;  and  thus  the  Bill  was  lost  for  that  session.4 

In  introducing  the  Bill  again  in  the  next  February,  Lord  J. 
Russell  was  understood  to  intimate  that  the  Melbourne  Adminis- 
tration would  stand  or  fall  by  it.  It  was,  he  said,  "  a  vital  ques- 
tion to  the  present  Administration ; "  so  the  opposition  knew 
what  they  had  to  expect  and  to  do,  and  the  contention  was  very 
fierce.  Lord  F.  Egerton  repeated  his  motion  of  the  preceding 
year.5  The  debate  lasted  over  three  nights,  and  was  of  great 
interest  from  the  clear  grounds  taken  by  both  parties.  The 
Reformers  dwelt  upon  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  interests  to  that 
of  the  Church,  which  they  charged  upon  the  Conservatives,  urg- 
ing home  upon  them  their  fear  of  the  Catholic  majority  of 
Ireland,  —  a  fear  which  was  by  no  means  unreasonable,  consid- 
ering the  oppression  under  which  the  Catholics  had  suffered,  and 
the  possible  effects  of  re-action.  Lord  Stanley  avowed,  in  com- 
mittee, that,  if  he  saw  the  Church  in  a  more  secure  position,  some 
of  his  strongest  objections  to  the  Bill  would  be  removed  ;  but  it 
was  not  candid  to  represent  this  as  the  only  ground  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Their  highest  and  principal  ground  was  the  dissimilarity 
of  Irish  and  English  character  and  circumstances,  which  rendered 

1  Hansard,  xxxi.  p.  1318.  2  Hansard,  xxxiv.  p.  218. 
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it  impossible  that  the  same  institutions  should  work  alike  in  the 
two  countries.  It  was  remarked  that  some  of  the  opposition 
speakers,  who  had  done  their  utmost  in  debate,  were  absent  from 
the  division.1  The  ministers  had  a  majority  of  80.  On  the 
third  reading,  their  majority  fell  to  55.2 

The  day  before  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
gathering  of  Peers  took  place  at  Apsley  House,  to  agree  upon 
what  should  be  done.  A  considerable  number  were  for  throwing 
out  the  Bill  at  once ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  overruled  them, 
with  advice  which,  by  their  account,  was  highly  characteristic. 
He  willed  that  the  Bill  should  go  into  committee ;  and,  when 
asked  how  he  would  then  have  it  dealt  with,  he  said  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  that  when  it  was  there.  Before  this,  a 
report  had  got  abroad,  which  was  now  believed,  —  that  the  Con- 
servative leaders  would  pass  a  Municipal-reform  Bill,  if  complete 
security  was  at  the  same  time  afforded  to  the  Church;  though  it 
was  not  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be  done,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Conservatives,  but  by  still  subordinating  the  Catholic  major- 
ity to  a  favored  Protestant  minority.  The  next  move  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  confirmed  the  rumor.  On  the  oth  of  M'ay, 
he  proposed  a  postponement  of  the  discussion,  on  the  ground  of 
wishing  to  see  what  would  be  done  in  the  other  House  about  the 
tithe  and  poor-law  questions ;  and  he  obtained  a  majority  over 
ministers  of  77.3  The  House  of  Commons  proceeded  slowly ; 
and,  when  the  9th  of  June  arrived,  the  Lords  again  postponed 
their  debate,  leaving  the  Premier  helpless  under  their  majority 
of  86.4  The  speedy  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  King,  stopped  the  progress  of  the  measure  ;  and 
thus  again,  at  the  risk  of  great  irritation  in  the  Irish  against  the 
Peers,  it  once  more  stood  over  to  another  session. 

This  was  the  date  of  the  famous  compromise  before  related, 
when  Lord  J.  Russell  consented  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  appropria- 
tion principle  for  the  sake  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  surrender  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Irish  Municipal-reform  Bill.  All  went  smoothly 
for  some  time,  —  the  Conservatives  fully  admitting,  that,  if  there 
were  to  be  corporations  at  all,  they  should  be  appointed  by 
popular  election.  But  then  came  the  question  of  the  franchise  ; 
and  the  parties  found  it  impossible  to  agree  on  the  qualification. 
Sir  R.  Peel  desired  a  10/.  qualification,  with  the  test  of  rating. 
Lord  J.  Russell  would  admit  either  the  parliamentary  qualifica- 
tion of  10/.,  or  the  test  of  i-ating  with  a  51.  qualification.  Sir  R. 
Peel  would  not  yield.  The  ministers  assembled  their  supporters 
at  one  of  the  government  offices,  to  consult  whether  they  could 
concede  any  thing  further,  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  Bill  passed. 

1  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p.  958.  2  Hansard,  xxxvii.  p.  1110. 
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It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  further  compromise ;  and, 
ou  the  llth  of  June,  they  carried  their  point  of  the  qualification 
by  a  majority  of  20.1  The  Bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  35.  But,  in  the  Lords,  a  modified  10/.  qualification 
was  substituted  immediately.2  Other  amendments  were  intro- 
duced which  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  the  authors  of  the 
measure  to  sanction.  The  Bill  was  bandied  between  the  Houses, 
as  it  had  been  two  years  before,  and  dropped  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.8 

In  1839,  the  royal  speech  declared  the  reform  and  amendment 
of  the  municipal  corporations  of  Ireland  to  be  essential  to  the 
interests  of  that  country ;  and,  in  eight  days  afterwards,  —  on 
the  14th  of  February,  —  Lord  Morpeth  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject again,  for  the  fourth  year  in  succession.4  By  this  time, 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  were  ready  for  further  concession. 
The  ministers  proposed  an  8/.  qualification,  with  the  test  of 
rating  to  the  poor-law.  In  towns  where  the  poor-law  should 
have  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  the  franchise  was  to  be 
assimilated  to  the  English.  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  rebuked  the  inveteracy  of  opposition 
manifested  by  some  of  their  own  party.5  This  opposition  was 
carried  into  committee ;  but  the  Bill  passed  the  Commons  on  the 
loth  of  July.  The  Premier  pointed  out  to  the  opposition  Lords 
that  by  this  time  the  Bill  was  almost  their  own,  it  being  made 
up  of  a  series  of  amendments  in  the  parts  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  argument ;  but  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  his  apprehension 
that,  "except  in  the  northern  province  of  Ireland,  there  would 
be  in  every  town  a  Radical  and  Roman-Catholic  mayor,  a  Radi- 
cal and  Roman-Catholic  town-council,  Radical  and  Roman-Cath- 
olic magistrates,"  moved  and  carried  an  amendment  about  the 
franchise,  with  several  others,  which,  again,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  authors  of  the  measure  to  submit  to.6  Thus  fruitlessly 
closed  the  fourth  year  of  the  debate.  Lord  Lyndhurst  could  not 
wonder  if  he  was  more  unpopular  in  Ireland  than  any  other 
man  in  the  empire. 

In  1840,  the  Bill  passed  rapidly  through  the  Lower  House, 
being  supported  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  again 
ready  for  opposition ;  and  his  amendments  were  so  many  and  so 
injurious  to  the  measure,  that  it  required  much  command  of 
temper  on  every  hand  to  bear  quietly  with  so  audacious  a  resist- 
ance to  the  conviction  and  will  of  the  majority,  —  of  the  majority, 
that  is,  everywhere  but  in  the  House  of  Lords.7  There  he  car- 

l  Hansard,  xliii.  p.  561.  2  Hansard,  xliii.  p.  1070. 
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ried  all  before  him,  —  carried  his  provisions  for  the  patronage  of 
the  old  freemen,  his  101.  qualification,  his  frustration  of  the 
appointment  of  candidates  for  the  shrievalty  by  the  town-councils, 
and  several  other  points.  When  the  Bill  was  sent  down  to  the 
Commons,  they  demurred  at  the  amendments,  held  conferences, 
argued,  and  finally  yielded ;  and  the  deteriorated  and  corrupted 
Bill  became  law  on  the  10th  of  August,  1840.1 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  these : 2  Ten  corporate 
towns  were  continued  as  corporations  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  —  being  constituted  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses. 
Thirty-seven  smaller  corporations  were  dissolved,  —  nineteen  of 
which  possessed  corporate  funds  to  the  amount  of  100/.  a  year 
and  upwards,  and  eighteen  which  had  corporate  funds  to  a 
smaller  amount.  Any  of  these  boroughs  which  had  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  3000,  might  have  a  charter  on  petition  of  the 
majority  to  the  Queen  in  council.  As  for  the  others,  their  cor- 
porate funds  were  to  be  vested  in  commissioners,  to  be  applied 
to  public  objects.  Some  towns  were  already  supplied  with  com- 
missioners, under  a  former  Act.  Those  which  had  not  any 
commissioners  were  divided  into  two  classes  ;  in  the  first  of  which 
were  towns  empowered  to  elect  a  board  of  commissioners,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  commissioner  totevery  500  inhabitants ;  and  in 
the  second  were  the  smaller  towns  whose  corporate  funds  were 
to  be  administered  by  the  poor-law  guardians  of  the  locality. 
The  way  was  left  open  for  the  smaller  towns  to  rise  to  the 
faculty  of  having  commissioners,  and  of  obtaining  a  charter  of 
incorporation,  when  ready  for  the  privilege.  The  franchise  was 
a  household  suffrage,  with  a  101.  qualification.  In  other  points, 
the  Bill  closely  resembled  the  English  Act. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  beneficial  operation  of  this  meas- 
ure, spoiled  as  it  was.  The  sweeping  away  of  the  old  corporations 
was  a  great  blessing ;  and  this,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  central- 
izing principle,  reconciled  the  Liberal  party  to  the  passage  of 
the  Bill,  in  preference  to  waiting  longer.  How  it  might  have 
fared  with  Ireland  at  this  day  under  the  undisturbed  operation 
of  the  measure,  many  may  dispute,  but  none  can  affirm ;  for  the 
great  underlying  mischief  was  about  to  stir  and  heave,  and  over- 
throw all  hope,  that,  by  municipal  reform  or  any  other  measure 
yet  attempted,  the  redemption  of  Ireland  was  to  be  achieved. 

6.  As  for  those  who  acknowledged  a  deeper  necessity  than 
any  of  these,  from  having  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  certainty  of 
great  underlying  mischief,  they  desired  a  poor-law  for  maintenance. 
Ireland,  and  had  more  to  say  in  favor  of  their  specific  than  sin- 
cere men  were  willing  to  controvert.  Whether  Ireland  should 
have  a  poor-law  of  the  nature  of  the  English  one,  was  perhaps, 

l  Hansard,  Iv.  p.  1394,  2  Polit.  Diet.  ii.  p.  394, 
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of  all  the  political  questions  of  our  time,  the  most  difficult  of  deci- 
sion. O'Connell  himself,  who  was  undoubtedly  in  earnest  on 
this  question,  unmingled  as  it  was  with  any  party  feelings  and 
O'Connell  on  devices,  vacillated  for  years  between  the  perplexities 
the  poor-law.  on  either  hand.  He,  for  once,  took  pains  to  learn  and 
consider  the  economical  considerations  of  the  case ;  and,  when 
they  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  was  full  of  hope  and  joy  for  Ireland, 
and  of  gratitude,  in  which  he  called  on  all  his  countrymen  to 
join,  to  the  Whig  Ministry  which  proposed  the  effectual  boon. 
Then,  again,  his  doubts  would  recur,  —  doubts  whether  the  pau- 
perism of  Ireland  could  be  ascertained  so  far  as  to  justify  an 
invocation  to  it  to  come  and  be  fed ;  doubts  whether  it  might  not 
peril  the  souls,  or  at  least  injure  the  spiritual  interests,  of  the 
Catholics,  to  interfere  with  their  private  alms-giving ;  doubts 
whether  the  mendicancy  of  the  poor  had  not  something  holy  in 
it  with  which  it  was  impious  to  meddle;  doubts  whether  the 
glory  and  grace  of  the  Irish  character  would  not  disappear  under 
the  operation  of  sound  economical  principles  and  methods;  and, 
finally,  doubts  whether  the  ordinary  run  of  Irish  landlords  could 
or  would  support  the  poor  of  their  own  districts.  Up  to  the  year1 
1836,  he  had  constantly  opposed  the  introduction  of  any  poor-law 
system  into  Ireland ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  personal 
motives  ascribed  to  him  at  the  time  —  the  dread  of  weakening 
the  popular  dependence  upon  himself,  and  of  losing  his  influence 
by  the  assimilation  of  Ireland  to  England  —  might  have  been, 
more  or  less,  the  cause  of  his  opposition ;  but,  if  so,  all  such  con- 
siderations gave  way  before  the  disclosures  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  in  1836.  It  appears  probable  that  the  agitator  himself 
was  unaware  of  the  misery  of  the  Irish  poor, —  the  abiding,  unin- 
termitting  misery  which  they  had  come  to  regard  as  the  condi- 
tion of  their  life.  This  appears  probable  from  the  considerations 
that  his  own  tenantry  were  in  a  very  wretched  condition  under 
the  management  of  middle- men,  over  whom  he  exercised  no 
supervision ;  and  that  he  met  his  countrymen  only  in  the  aspect 
of  adorers  of  himself,  —  in  worshipping  crowds,  on  days  of  politi- 
cal business,  or  groups  of  watchers  on  holidays,  who  cheered  on 
his  beagles,  and  echoed  the  huntsman's  cry,  and  laughed  with 
delight  at  seeing  the  great  liberator  enjoying  his  sport.  It  is 
probable  that  the  exposures  of  the  commissioners'  report  were  as 
new  and  terrific  to  O'Connell  himself  as  to  any  member  of  the 
government ;  and  that  they  overpowered  for  a  time  his  worst 
tendencies,  and  made  him,  for  a  short  interval,  a  single-hearted 
patriot.  The  period  was  very  short.  Under  the  impression  of 
the  dreadful  anec-dotes  of  the  report,  —  of  men  lying  for  weeks 
on  damp  straw  in  a  mud  hovel,  because  they  were  too  weak  from 
hunger  to  rise  and  go  in  search  of  a  better  fate ;  of  the  feeding 
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on  "  yellow  weed  "  and  unripe  potatoes  ;  of  the  artificial  spasms 
and  vomitings  induced  for  the  sake  of  getting  warmth  and  shelter 
in  the  cholera  hospitals ;  while  these  things  were  fresh  in  his 
imagination,  O'Connell  wrote  to  the  electors  of  Kilkenny  on  ihe 
absolute  necessity  of  a  poor-law  for  Ireland.  He  added  to  his 
reasons  of  necessity  an  offer  of  one  more  chance  to  England  of 
escaping  a  repeal  of  the  union.  If  she  did  not  give  Ireland  a 
good  poor-law,  she  must  undergo  repeal.  He  still  feared  mis- 
chief from  the  poor-law,  because  he  could  not,  at  least  he  did  not, 
separate  the  abuses  and  fatal  operation  of  the  corrupted  poor-law 
of  Elizabeth  from  its  principle ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  economi- 
cal and  moral  devastation  it  had  caused  in  England  as  conse- 
quences certain  to  occur  in  Ireland :  yet,  so  fearful  was  the 
existing  wretchedness,  that  it  scared  him  from  all  speculation  for 
the  future,  and  compelled  him  to  call  for  a  system  of  legal 
charity  without  a  moment's  delay.  While  it  was  preparing,  he 
fell  back  somewhat  from  his  new  convictions ;  told  the  trades- 
unions  that  it  was  bad  government  that  had  made  beggars ;  that 
good  government  was  the  best  poor-law ;  that  a  poor-law  would 
keep  down  wages,  and  inrrease  pauperism;  and  that  the  House 
of  Lords  would  make  this  law  a  means  of  subjecting  the  people 
to  the  great  landlords.  He  should  prefer  a  tax  on  absentees,  to 
be  applied  in  promoting  emigration,  and  in  maintaining  asylums 
for  the  aged,  the  infant,  and  the  sick.1 

In  the  session  of  1837,  when  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  government,  Mr.  O'Counell  declared  that,  seeing  its 
necessity,  he  should  not  oppose  it ;  but  he  assailed  every  import- 
ant part  of  the  measure,  separately,  while  he  declared  himself  a 
supporter  of  the  whole.  His  pleas  were  curiously  contradictory. 
The  Irish  would  never  enter  workhouses;  yet  these  houses  would 
maintain  men  in  idleness  who  ought  to  be  at  work  upon  the  land. 
The  land  could  not  maintain  the  poor,  —  the  production  being 
only  one-fourth  that  of  England,  and  one-half  what,  considering 
the  inferiority  of  the  soil,  it  ought  to  be ;  yet  this  bill  would 
make  the  people  the  slaves  of  the  landlords.  The  natural  poor- 
law —  of  sympathy — was  the  best;  and  Ireland's  charity,  hith- 
erto the  g'ory  of  Ireland,  would  be  extinguished  by  the  imposition 
of  a  legal  charity  :  yet  he  would  support  asylums,  and  no  other 
charitable  institutions,  willingly,  because  asylums  for  the  infirm 
and  sick  could  not  encourage  fraud  and  mendicancy.  He  declared 
that  a  poor-law  would  only  swell  the  numbers  —  then  amounting 
to  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half — of  persons  absolutely  desti- 
tute for  a  large  portion  of  every  year ;  yet  he  ridiculed  the  notion 
of  union-houses,  because  they  would  hold  only  80,000,  and  claimed 
equal  assistance  for  the  two  millions  and  a  half.  While  protest- 

1  Hansard,  xxxvi,  p.  486. 
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ing  his  belief  that  the  measure  would  aggravate  pauperism,  and 
suddenly  extinguish  private  chanty,  he  protested  against  the 
gradual  introduction  and  extension  of  the  institution,  and  claimed 
immediate  and  full  rescue  by  means  of  it  for  the  starving  millions 
of  his  countrymen.  Thus  shifting  were  his  views  while  he  de- 
clared himself  a  supporter  of  the  government,  and  voted  for  the 
Bill.  He  deserved,  by  his  previous  conduct,  the  imputation,  that 
he  was  taking  what  could  be  got  from  England,  while  industri- 
ously providing  for  the  failure  of  the  measure  by  disgusting  his 
countrymen  with  it  beforehand ;  but  the  impression  derived  by 
an  impartial  reader  from  his  speeches  in  Parliament  is,  that  he 
really  was  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  His  intellect 
had,  in  fact,  by  this  time,  become  so  injured  by  his  habits  of  par- 
tiality and  exaggeration,  and  tampering  with  truth  for  patriotic 
purposes,  that  it  had  really  become  irksome  and  difficult  to  him 
to  entertain  any  question  so  serious  in  his  own  view  as  to  compel 
him  to  balance  the  evidence  of  its  respective  sides.  With  all  his 
astuteness  in  the  conduct  of  intrigues,  and  the  management  of 
the  Irish  mind,  he  had  become  incapable  of  apprehending  distinc- 
tions which  were  all-important  in  the  consideration  of  measures 
founded  on  any  principle-;  as,  for  instance,  in  his  declaration  of 
the  next  session,  that  the  "strange  distinction"  between  "pov- 
erty" and  "destitution"  was  not  practical,  —  was  too  nice  for 
Ireland,  —  and  so  forth;  whereas  this  distinction  —  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  poor-law  reform  in  England,  and  institution, 
in  Ireland  —  is  as  broad  and  palpable  as  the  distinction  between 
a  householder  and  a  vagrant.  In  that  next  session,  of  1838,  Mr. 
O'Connell  took  his  stand  decidedly  —  he  said  finally  —  against 
the  measure.1  He  declared  that  he  had  before  wanted  moral 
courage  to  oppose  it ;  but  now  he  had  grown  older  and  somewhat 
firmer.  The  fact  probably  was.  that  the  first  agonizing  impres- 
sion of  the  misery  of  Ireland  had  worn  off,  and  his  natural  pre- 
possessions, as  an  adventurer,  as  a  man  of  reckless  passions,  and 
as  a  Catholic,  impressed  with  the  blessedness  and  holiness  of 
spontaneous  almsgiving,  now  recovered  their  sway,  and  led  him 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of  an  institution  which  was  too  regular 
and  exact,  too  legal  and  impartial,  too  repressive  of  wrong,  and 
favorable  to  homely  good,  to  be  otherwise  than  distasteful  and 
alarming  to  him.  In  the  final  period  of  legislation,  therefore, 
O'Connell  went  against  the  Bill,  with  his  all  forces  ;  and  among 
those  forces  he  enlisted  every  truth  of  political  economy  which  he 
could  apply  against  a  compulsory  charity  in  general,  and  such 
treatment  of  the  misery  of  Ireland  in  particular.  His  last  appear- 
ance on  this  question  in  Parliament  was  in  the  character  of  a 
rigid  political  economist. 

l  Hansard,  xl.  p.  947. 
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The  case  was  indeed  perplexing  enough  to  sounder  thinkers 
than  O'Connell ;  and  his  conduct  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  thought  of  the  time  on  this  question.  The 
very  officials  themselves  were  divided  as  to  whether  Questioner 
Ireland  should  have  a  poor-law  or  not.  Some  of  the  a  poor-law, 
commissioners  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  others  against  it ;  their 
third  report  was  against  it,  —  the  Secretary  for  it.  The  greater 
number  of  political  economists  in  England  were  for  it;  but  a  few 
of  the  most  eminent  were  against  it. 

In  an  abstract  view,  the  case  was  clear  enough.  The  unbounded 
spontaneous  charity  of  the  Irish,  which  makes  the  family  that 
have  potatoes  for  the  day  take  in  and  feed  the  family  that  have 
none,  is  a  fatal  encourager  of  recklessness ;  as  the  givers  expect 
to  be  destitute  and  thus  fed,  in  their  turn.  A  legal  charity  would 
act  as  a  check  here.  The  imposition  of  rates  upon  the  holders 
of  the  land  would  act  as  a  regulator  upon  the  fatal  view  of 
system  of  land-letting  which  prevailed  in  the  south  advocates, 
and  west  of  Ireland ;  a  system  from  which  individuals  could  ex- 
tricate themselves  only  by  means  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this. 
The  landlords  must  be  brought  to  reason  and  thought  and  prin- 
ciple by  the  obligation  to  support  their  own  poor.  The  occupiers 
would  be  benefited,  —  their  expenses  being  shared  more  equally 
with  the  landlord ;  whereas  the  true  incidence  of  the  prevalent 
almsgiving  was  at  present  upon  them.  Instead  of  this  indefinite 
expenditure,  the  occupier  would  now  have  one  which  he  could 
estimate ;  and  he  would  no  doubt  prefer  laying  out  his  money  in 
improving  his  land  to  supporting  men  in  idleness  ;  and  thus  further 
means  of  prosperity  would  be  continually  growing.  If  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell was  right  in  saying  that  the  Irish,  with  their  love  of  un- 
controlled freedom,  would  never  enter  the  workhouses,  well  and 
good ;  since  they  could  keep  out  of  it  only  by  maintaining  them- 
selves. If  they  did  enter  the  workhouses,  and  idly  stay  there,  — 
well  and  good  too ;  for  this  would  relieve  the  immediate  pressure 
of  competition  for  potato-grounds,  and  would  afford  opportunity 
for  nominal  rents  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  real  ones,  and  some 
honesty  might  be  introduced  into  transactions  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  A  middle  class  might  thus  be  growing  up ;  a  class 
of  improving  small  farmers,  interposed  between  the  landlord  and 
the  cottier,  for  whom  there  had  hitherto  appeared  no  alternative 
between  a  precarious  and  transient  occupation  of  land  and  men- 
dicancy. With  the  class  of  farmers  must  grow  up  a  class  of 
bond-Jide  laborers.  Thus  would  land  and  men  improve  together. 
There  would  be  increased  production  from  the  land,  —  classes  of 
rising  men  upon  it,  —  a  check  upon  the  reckless  increase  of  pop- 
ulation,—  an  influx  of  capital,  which  would  cause  further  pro- 
duction and  improvement ;  and  so  on.  Such  was  the  expectation 
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of  the  advocates  of  an  extension  of  the  English  poor-law  to 
Ireland ;  and  they  added  that  no  country  ever  afforded  such 
favorable  circumstances  for  the  establishment  of  a  poor-law  as 
Ireland  did  at  that  time. 

As  for  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  —  they  dwelt  upon  the 
View  of  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  mind,  religion,  and  social 
opponents,  state.  This  was  their  ground.  They  would  have  had 
Ireland  assisted  by  a  legal  charity  in  regard  to  the  sick  and 
imfirm,  and  to  a  large  scheme  of  emigration.  Further  than  this 
they  believed  the  system  would  not  work ;  and  they  declared 
their  expectation  that  the  legal  charity  would  be  found  not  to 
supersede  at  all  the  pious  almsgiving  which  had  become  the 
religious  habit  of  the  Catholic  districts.  No  one  seems  to  have 
spoken  out  about  the  deep  underlying  mischief  which  might  too 
probably  frustrate  all  efforts  and  mortify  all  expectations.  The 
land  was  the  broad  basis  on  which  this  great  structure  was  to  be 
founded ;  and  while  the  title  to,  and  possession  of,  that  land  was 
insecure,  this  foundation  was  no  better  than  a  shaking  bog.  In 
some  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion were  without  means  of  living  in  winter.  The  expectation 
was,  that  a  poor-law  would  force  the  landowners  to  employ  the 
people,  in  order  to  escape  so  enormous  a  charge  as  the  poor-rate. 
Landowners  elsewhere,  whose  past  and  future  were  ascertained 
and  secure,  might  venture  upon  such  a  work,  in  the  strength  of 
unquestionable  possession  ;  but  not  so  men  who  had  grown  up  in 
the  recklessness  of  insecurity,  and  to  whom  the  future  was  merely 
a  scene  of  chance.  It  was  fearful  enougli  that  the  proportion  of 
paupers  to  the  rest  of  society  was  twice  as  large  as  in  England, 
while  the  pauper-maintenance  fund  was,  in  proportion,  little  more 
than  one-third ;  and,  when  to  this  grave  fact  is  added  the  consid- 
eration of  the  insecurity  of  the  lauded  property  itself,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  the  wisest  men,  and  most  philosophical 
economists,  rnay  be  excused  for  doubting  whether  the  English 
poor-law  would  work  in  Ireland. 

When  the  board  of  commissioners  of  inquiry  recommended,  in 
History  of  their  report  of  1836,  a  legal  charity  for  the  support  of 
the  measure,  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  for  the  promotion  of  emigra- 
tion, the  British  Parliament  and  statesmen  were  not  disposed  to 
agree  to  the  suggestion.  To  take  off  the  weight  of  the  able- 
bodied  from  the  fund  of  voluntary  charity  was  the  first  object ; 
and,  while  the  land  was  so  badly  tilled,  it  might  prove  no  kindness 
to  Ireland  to  remove  her  strong  men  to  the  colonies,  —  if  even 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  could  have  been,  at  that  time,  made. 
It  was  determined  by  the  ministers  to  send  Mr.  Nicholls,  one  of 
the  poor-law  commissioners,  to  Ireland,  as  the  man  filled  above 
all  others  to  view  the  state  of  Irish  society  with  the  eye  of  science 
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as  well  as  of  compassion.  Mr.  Nicholls's  commission  bore  date 
the  22d  of  August,  1836;  and,  after  an  inquiry  of  little  more 
than  six  weeks,  he  prepared  a  very  able  report,  which  favored 
the  introduction  of  the  English  poor-law  into  Ireland.  It  is  well 
known  that  inquiry  is  immeasurably  facilitated  by  such  science 
and  practical  habits  as  Mr.  Nicholls  carried  with  him ;  and  less 
objection  was  made  to  his  report,  on  account  of  the  haste  with 
which  it  was  produced,  than  might  have  been  expected.  But  it 
is  also  understood  how  partial  and  technical  may  be  the  observa- 
tion and  inferences  of  a  man  so  devoted  to  a  great  and  successful 
enterprise  as  Mr.  Nicholls  was  to  the  administration  of  the  re- 
formed poor-law  in  England ;  and  it  was  a  charge  of  the  day 
against  his  report,  that  it  showed  him  to  have  carried  his  conclu- 
sions with  him,  ready  for  use  if  he  found  them  applicable,  and 
that  his  observation  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  seeing  what 
he  was  looking  for.  His  report,  able  as  it  would  have  been  on  an 
abstract  case,  able  as  it  was  on  a  partial  case,  was  felt  not  to 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  so  much  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Irish  character  as  depends  on  religious  faith  and  guidance,  nor  to 
appreciate  the  haphazard  character  of  the  proprietorship  of  Irish 
estates.  His  view  is  derivable  from  one  paragraph  of  his  report:1 
"  Ireland  is  now  suffering  under  a  circle  of  evils,  producing  and 
reproducing  each  other :  want  of  capital  produces  want  of  employ- 
ment ;  want  of  employment,  turbulence  and  misery ;  turbulence 
and  misery,  insecurity ;  insecurity  prevents  the  introduction 
and  accumulation  of  capital ;  and  so  on.  Until  this  circle  is 
broken,  the  evils  must  continue,  and  probably  augment."  The 
largest  omission  here  is  of  the  notification  that  the  insecurity  is 
owing  to  other  causes  than  those  specified.  The  unhinging  of 
society,  which  results  from  a  long  course  of  precarious  holding 
of  land,  is  of  a  kind  not  to  be  rectified  by  a  poor-law,  which 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  landlords  are  the.  secure 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  able,  as  well  -as  liable,  to  sup- 
port its  burdens.  Considering  the  habit  of  mendicancy  in  the 
country,  begging  was  no  test  of  destitution ;  and  the  workhouse- 
test  was  recommended  to  be  strictly  enforced.  On  a  calculation 
that  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  workhouses  would  supply  the 
requisite  accommodation,  the  expense  was  estimated  at  from 
700,000/.  to  HOOjOOO/.12  If  this  amount  were  advanced  as  a  loan 
from  the  imperial  treasury,  it  might  be  repaid  in  annual  instal- 
ments of  live  per  cent,  from  the  rates,  with  the  interest,  without 
any  greater  burden  to  the  landlords  and  occupiers  than  was  now 
imposed  by  the  voluntary  charity  which  came  mainly  out  of  their 
pockets  at  last.  The  payment  of  rates  was  proposed  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier,  by  which  it  was 

1  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p,  465.  2  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p.  473. 
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believed  and  hoped  that  the  landlord  would  find  his  burden 
heavier,  and  the  occupier  lighter  than  hitherto.  The  new  right 
of  supervision  over  its  members,  which  would  arise  in  society  by 
the  establishment  of  a  right  to  maintenance,  was  to  be  first  man- 
ifested in  the  appointment  of  a  warden  or  head-borough,  who 
would  keep  watch  against  the  increase  of  destitution  through 
fault,  and  the  spread  of  mendicancy.  Precautions  were  to  be 
taken  against  a  preponderance  of  magistrates  at  the  boards  of 
guardians ;  and  no  clergyman,  of  any  denomination,  was  to  be 
concerned  in  poor-law  administration  during  the  prevalence  of 
religious  rancor  in  the  country.  It  was  thought  best  that  the 
English  board  of  commissioners  should  extend  their  adminis- 
tration to  Ireland,  rather  than  that  a  separate  board  should  be 
established  in  Dublin ;  that  the  evils  of  inexperience  and  party 
suspicion  might  be  avoided,  and  this  new  link  in  the  union  of 
England  and  Ireland  be  made  as  complete  and  sound  as  possible. 
The  royal  speech  of  1837  recommended  to  Parliament,  in 
regard  to  Ireland,  the  consideration  of"  the  difficult  but  pressing 
question  of  establishing  some  legal  provision  for  the  poor ; "  and, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  Lord  J.  Russell  brought  forward  the 
Irish  Poor-law  Bill.1  It  was  founded  on  Mr.  Nieholls's  report ; 
and  it  was  sustained,  as  very  few  measures  of  consequence  are,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  supported 
it  in  its  general  provisions,  and  scarcely  any  one  was  found  to 
object  to  it  as  a  whole.  It  was  proceeding  favorably  through 
committee  when  the  death  of  the  King  deferred  its  passage  for 
another  session.  By  that  time,  some  change  of  opinion  had  taken 
place,  and  much  more  opposition  than  before  was  offered  by  many 
persons  besides  Mr.  O'Connell.  Some  had  fears  about  the  patron- 
age of  the  board,  in  a  country  so  sensitive  and  on  the  watch  for 
injury  as  Ireland  now  was.  Some  desired  a  voluntary  assessment 
by  the  clergy,  for  purposes  of  out-door  relief,  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  And  some  brought  forward  their  estimates 
of  the  population  and  of  the  rental,  and  of  the  proportion  of  these 
in  certain  districts  ;  and,  disbelieving  that  voluntary  charity  would 
cease,  showed  plainly,  as  they  thought,  that  Ireland  could  not 
support  a  poor-law  of  this  nature.  The  minorities  were,  how- 
ever, small.  Mr.  O'Connell's  question,  "  Whether  English  gen- 
tlemen would  force  on  the  country  a  measure  which  the  people 
rejected?"  was  answered  by  a  majority  of  175  in  favor  of  the 
Bill.  In  the  Lords,  the  opposition  was  strong,  —  in  speeches,  at 
least,  if  not  in  votes.2  With  people  outside,  this  told  rather  in 
favor  of  the  measure  than  against  it,  as  it  seemed  to  show  dread 
of  increased  burdens  by  the  landlords.  Besides  the  London- 
derry's, Rodens,  and  Lyudhursts,  whose  opposition  had  been  ex- 
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pected,  there  were  Lords  Fitzwilliam,  Clanriearde,  and  Brougham, 
who  declared  their  expectations  of  entire  failure  in  the  working 
of  the  Bill.  The  ministerial  majorities  were,  however,  large  ; 
and  the  Bill  became  law  in  July,  1838.1 

In  August,  the  commission  met,  and  appointed  Mr.  Nicholls 
to  carry  out  the  Act  in  Ireland.  He  went  to  Dublin,  with  suffici- 
ent assistance  for  beginning  his  arduous  work.  By  the  9th  of 
October,  the  assistant-commissioners  had  returned  from  their  cir- 
cuits in  the  provinces,  and  were  joined  by  more  assistants  from 
England.  They  went  into  deliberation,  and  arranged  their  system 
in  all  its  details.  By  the  25th  of  March  following,  twenty-two 
unions  were  declared ;  and,  in  eighteen  of  these,  guardians  were 
appointed.2  Preparations  for  others  were  in  great  forwardness  ; 
and  something  more  important  still  was  effected.  By  the  spread 
of  the  information  furnished  by  the  commissioners,  much  of  the 
local  unpopularity  of  the  measure  was  converted  into  support ; 
and  where  support  was  not  given,  there  was  usually  acquiescence. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  127  unions  were  de-  its  early 
clared,  and  only  three  remained  to  be  formed.  Four-  operations, 
teen  workhouses  were  already  opened  for  the  reception  of  pau- 
pers ;  and  the  commissioners  declared  their  confidence  that  the 
great  scheme  would  work  well  for  the  redemption  'of  Ireland. 
The  reception  of  it  by  the  beggars  was  curious,  as  might  have 
been  expected  by  those  acquainted  with  Irish  mendicancy  in  its 
prosperous  days,  when  it  was  not,  as  now,  the  outward  sign  of 
insufferable  misery,  but  rather  bore  a  gay  and  convivial  character.3 
One  beggar  proudly  told  a  commissioner  that  he  would  have  little 
business  but  for  the  like  of  them  ;4  another,  unwilling  to  surrender 
a  poor  idiot  to  legal  charity,  and  fearing  to  be  "  lonesome  with- 
out him,"  though  finding  him  "  mighty  teasing,"  thought  it  a  good 
thing  to  be  an  idiot,  to  enjoy  the  roving  freedom  of  the  class  ; 3 
another,  who  hated  the  "  new  jail,"  as  she  persisted  in  calling  the 
union-house,  found  her  business  of  mendicancy  destroyed  by  the 
new  agency,  —  would  have  gone  into  the  house  if  she  could 
have  enjoyed  there  her  tea  and  whiskey  and  tobacco ;  but,  as  she 
could  not,  took  upon  her  to  despise  the  house,  and  declared  that 
she  would  work  rather  than  enter  it.  The  great  consolation  of 
this  class  was  in  finding  "  the  hard  man"  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  poor ;  while  they  felt  grief  and  shame  at 
what  they  considered  the  demoralization  of  the  charitable,  who 
now  began  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  mendicants,  and  ask  why 
they  did  not  go  into  the  house.  There  was  a  perceptible  dimi- 
nution in  the  crowds  of  beggars  on  the  roads  and  in  the  villages  ; 
and  in  the  towns  the  avowal  was  made,  that  the  workhouses  had 
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weeded  them  of  very  destitute  cases.1  When  the  "  starving  sea- 
sons "  came  round,  —  the  interval  between  the  complete  consump- 
tion of  one  potato-crop  and  the  harvest  of  another,  —  it  was 
evident  that  more  work  had  been  done,  and  more  providence 
exercised.  The  early  operation  of  the  Irish  poor-law  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  decidedly  successful.  But  it  was  too  soon  yet  for 
the  warmest  advocates  of  the  measure  to  pledge  themselves  that 
it  would  work  the  redemption  of  Ireland. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  debates  on  the  virtues  or 
vices  of  the  Whig  Administration  of  Ireland  was  the 

Resignation  ° 

of  Lord  resignation  of  Lord  JNormanby  on  the  nrst  convenient 
Normanby.  occasion>  —  ju  the  spring  of  1839,  when  he  became 
colonial  secretary  (or  a  few  weeks,  and  then  went  to  the  home 
department.  His  policy  was  continued  by  his  coadjutors,  and  by 
Lord  Kbriugton  (soon  after  Earl  Fortescue),  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  Viceroyalty.  His  retreat  from  Ireland  did  not  pacify  the 
opposition.  In  the  session  of  1839,  the  attacks  on  his  government 
were  renewed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  Commons, 
Lord  J.  Russell  met  them  by  moving  a  resolution,  on  the  loth 
of  April,  that  it  was  expedient  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
government  which  had  been  of  great  recent  benefit  to  Ireland.2 
Sir  R.  Peel  moved  antagonist  resolutions,  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient so  to  pronounce  while  the  Lords'  committee  of  inquiry  was 
still  engaged  upon  its  work.  These  last  resolutions  were  voted 
down  by  a  majority  of  22.  In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Brougham 
moved,  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  triumphantly  carried,  a  set 
of  resolutions,  condemnatory  of  the  Normanby  policy,  —  par- 
ticularly as  regarded  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  exten- 
sion of  mercy.  The  ministers  were  left  in  a  minority  of  34,  in  a 
House  of  138.a 

The  opinion  of  the  country,  however,  sustained  the  Irish  Ad- 
whig  GOT-  ministration  ;  at  least,  in  its  general  principles.  The 
eminent  of  prevalent  impression,  throughout  the  nation,  was,  at 
the  time,  that  the  country  had  never  before  been  so 
well  governed ;  and  there  were  many  who  believed  that  the 
redemption  of  Ireland  had  at  length  been  entered  upon.  If  this 
has  beeu  disproved  by  the  lights  of  painful  experience,  —  if  it 
now  appears  that  the  deep  underlying  mischief  was  unrecognized 
as  a  fatal  obstruction,  —  the  Whig  Administration  of  Ireland  may 
nevertheless  have  been  an  inestimable  boon.  It  is  the  way  with 
human  affairs,  that  enterprises  often  fail  of  their  express  aims, 
but  never  of  producing  important  collateral  effects.  The  Nor- 
manby Administration  did  not  redeem  Ireland ;  but  it  proved 
before  the  eyes  of  all  men  a  truth  which  must  be  understood 
before  Ireland  can  be  redeemed.  It  proved  that  no  political  gov- 

l  iii.  p.  352.         2  Hansard,  xlvii.  p.  4.         8  Hansard,  xlix.  p.  1381. 
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ernment  —  the  justest,  the  wisest,  the  most  considerate  —  can 
rectify  evils  which  are  social,  and  not  primarily  political.  The 
friendly  rulers  of  Ireland,  between  the  years  1835  and  1840, 
were  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  redeeming  her :  but  they  did 
much  to  prepare  the  way ;  and  they  removed  a  great  obstruction 
in  extinguishing  all  just  complaint  of  English  misgovernment. 
Many  other  obstructions  remained  which  rendered  the  work  of 
effectual  renovation  impossible  till  a  higher  power  than  lies  in 
human  hands  had  cleared  the  way  in  a  manner  which  it  makes 
the  stoutest  heart  tremble  merely  to  contemplate.  It  is  because 
this  has  happened,  —  because  the  wide  sweep  of  misery  has  left 
it  clear  that  the  maladies  of  Ireland  are  social,  and  not  political, — 
because  the  great  underlying  mischief  has  been  heaved  up  to  the 
surface  by  the  convulsion,  —  because  every  one  now  sees  what 
must  be  done  before  Ireland  can  be  redeemed,  —  that  we  may 
speak  of  the  hopefulness  and  cheerful  composure  with  which  the 
spirit  of  history  may  review  the  scenes  and  struggles  of  the  past. 
The  work  now  lies  open ;  and  the  national  gaze  is  beginning  to 
contemplate  it.  A  great  work  never  waits  long  for  the  work- 
man ;  and  a  greater  work  than  this  never  presented  itself  to  the 
human  heart  and  hand.  In  an  advanced  age  of  the  world,  —  in 
the  day  of  high  civilization,  —  here  is  a  nation,  full  of  noble 
qualities,  however  corrupted,  to  be  taught  how  to  live,  —  taught 
from  the  beginning ;  led  up  from  a  condition  of  passionate  and 
suffering  immaturity  into  the  strength  of  self-disciplined,  indus- 
trious, healthful,  and  prosperous  manhood.  If  it  be  true  that  a 
great  work  never  waits  long  for  the  workman,  the  day  of  the 
redemption  of  Ireland  cannot  be  far  off.  When  it  comes,  the 
nation  will  not  altogether  forget  "  the  things  that  are  behind,"  in 
"  pressing  forwards  to  those  that  are  before."  It  will  not  forget 
that  the  experiment  of  a  strenuous  administration  of  justice  and 
mercy  was  once  tried ;  and  that  it  afforded  the  needed  proof 
that  any  political  administration  was  a  means  too  small  for  the 
redemption  of  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DURING  the  political  changes  and  struggles  of  the  period  under 
Church  and  review,  few  may  have  perceived  the  close  connection, 
state.  which  is  now  clear  to  us,  between  the  disturbed  state  of 

the  Church  and  the  transitional  character  of  the  State.  The  diffi- 
culties that  successive  governments  had  in  dealing  with  the 
religious  bodies  of  the  empire,  appeared  to  many  a  mere  coinci- 
dence with  the  death-struggles  of  parties,  and  not,  as  they  truly 
were,  another  aspect  of  the  same  conflict.  The  ecclesiastical 
disturbance  visible  at  once  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
was  as  inevitable  a  sign  of  the  times  as  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  or  municipal  renovation.  It  was  a  misfortune  to  all  parties 
concerned,  that  the  rulers  of  the  State  —  too  ill-prepared  for 
action  on  the  subjects  most  prominent  in  their  own  eyes —  were 
absolutely  incapable  of  intelligent  government  on  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Their  want  of  knowledge,  their  inability  to  comprehend 
or  apply  the  principles  concerned  in  the  ecclesiastical  disturbances 
of  the  time,  were  clear  enough  in  the  cases  which  have  been, 
already  before  us ;  but  the  complete  exhibition  of  their  incapacity 
took  place  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  great  scene  of  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  will  come  before  us  in  the  final  period 
of  this  history,  we  must  look  into  the  transactions  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's government  with  that  Church.  We  shall  see  how 
unaware  the  ministers  were  of  what  they  had  to  do,  and  what 
they  were  doing ;  how  little  they  understood  the  true  importance 
and  real  bearings  of  the  case.  They  took  no  warning  by  the 
refusal  of  the  English  Tractarians  to  acknowledge  the  control  of 
the  government  in  church  matters ;  they  took  no  warning  from 
the  united  cry  of  the  High  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  for  a  disso- 
lution of  the  union  between  Church  and  State.  As  Lord  Grey 
had  stared  with  amazement  at  the  Nottingham  deputation,  so  now 
Lord  Melbourne  scarcely  took  pains  to  observe  whether  it  was  the 
Church  or  the  Dissenters  in  Scotland  who  wanted  more  accom- 
modation and  instruction ;  and  neither  of  these  ministers,  and  no 
one  of  the  coadjutors  of  either,  seems  to  have  had  the  remotest 
idea  of  its  being  his  business  to  understand  and  decide  and  act 
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on  a  question  as  important  as  any  that  had  risen  up  since  the 
Reformation.  And  the  English  public  knew  and  felt  no  more 
than  their  rulers.  They  did  not  recognize  the  struggle  that  now 
set  in,  north  of  the  Tweed,  as  one  which  will  be  conspicuous  in 
all  future  histories  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  —  which  now  means 
nothing  less  than  the  history  of  human  liberties.  Even  now  the 
greater  number  of  readers  and  listeners  turn  away  at  the  first 
mention  of  the  Scotch  Church,  in  hopelessness  of  understanding 
the  controversy,  or  caring  about  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  Those 
who  have,  from  any  cause,  been  interested  in  the  case,  believe 
that  its  principal  features  may  be  clearly  and  rapidly  sketched. 
At  all  events,  the  attempt  must  be  made  in  a  history  of  the 
period. 

The  Scotch  Church  appears  to  be  the  best  in  which  to  contem- 
plate the  rise  and  progress  of  the  conflict  between  the  church  of 
principles  of  the  connection  or  disconnection  of  religion  Scotlaiwi. 
with  the  State,  because  it  has  ever  been  peculiarly  hard  to  Scotch 
Churchmen  to  admit  the  idea  of  dissent,  and  to  undergo  the 
process  of  severance  from  the  Establishment.  The  Scotch  Church 
was  designed  to  be  a  spiritual  republic,  whose  four  judicatories, 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  gradations  of  power  and  tts  constitu- 
authority,  were  still  all  elective.  The  session,  the  tion- 
presbytery,  the  synod,  the  General  Assembly,  were  all  of  a  rep- 
resentative character,  and  were  assumed  to  be  chosen  by  the 
popular* voice.  This  popular  election  was  for  a  very  short  time, 
if  ever,  a  truth ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  unity  of  faith 
presumed  to  be  secured  by  the  Establishment.  While 
the  elders  and  landed  proprietors  were  in  fact  mana- 
ging the  appointments  to  office  in  the  Church,  many  pastors  were 
preaching  doctrines  which  would  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
standards  of  the  Establishment.  The  General  Assembly  wished 
for  quiet,  —  dealt  gently  with  heresies,  —  and  would  have  been 
pleased  to  hear  nothing  of  that  great  question  of  patronage  which 
was,  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  explode  the  Church 
as  a  national  Establishment.  But  the  people  found  themselves 
under  a.  despotism,  from  the  unresisted  nomination  of  the  clergy 
by  the  patrons.  The  clergy  nominated  the  elders  ;  and  the  flocks 
had  really  no  part  whatever  in  the  spiritual  republic,  where  all 
were  declared  to  be  members  of  one  body.  The  Assembly  would 
not  hear  of  a  word  of  discontent,  even  from  their  own  members ; 
so  the  natural  consequence  followed,  —  the  discontented  took  other 
measures  to  make  themselves  heard.  One  of  them,  the  courageous 
Erskine,  preached  out  the  state  of  things  from  the  pulpit,  —  was 
censured,  first  by  the  local  synod,  and  then  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, —  offered  a  remonstrance,  and  was  expelled  from  his  pulpit, 
as  were  three  other  clergymen,  who  had  supported  his  remon- 
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strance.  In  a  century  after,  these  four  ministers  had  become  four 
Severance  not  hundred.  But  they  and  their  flocks  were  not  Dissent- 
dissent.  ers>  They  were  compelled  to  separate  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Establishment ;  but  they  held  all  its  principles, 
—  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  real  Church-party  in  the  case, 
and  imitated  the  proceedings  of  the  Establishment  wherever  they 
possibly  could,  without  falling  into  its  corruptions.  In  our  own 
time,  these  claims  have  been  allowed  ;  and  the  Secession  has  been 
declared  eminently  conservative  of  the  veritable  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Another  body  of  seceders,  who  were  driven  out  also  by  tyranny, 
were  equally  far  from  being  Dissenters.   When  a  patron 

Patronage.  .  .  /          .    . 

nominated  tor  minister  a  man  unacceptable  to  the  great 
body  of  the  congregation,  the  presbytery  refused  to  ordain  him. 
This  happened  so  often  as  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  Assembly  appointed  the  celebrated  "  Galloping  Com- 
mittees," as  they  were  nicknamed ;  committees  who  went  about 
doing  the  work  which  the  presbyteries  refused.  Fired  by  the  ridi- 
cule cast  upon  these  committees,  and  by  the  taunt  that  the  highest 
power  could  not  control  the  presbyteries,  the  Assembly  determined 
to  try  its  hand  at  coercion.  The  Assembly  enjoined  obedience ; 
a  member  of  a  presbytery,  Mr.  Gillespie,  evaded  it :  he  was  de- 
posed ;  and  he  gathered  together,  outside  the  walls  of  the  church 
from  which  he  was  driven,  a  body  of  men  opposed  to  the  existing 
despotism  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and,  after  100  years, 
was  recorded  as  the  founder  of  120  congregations,  constituting 
the  Relief  body,  as  it  was  called,  —  a  body  claiming  relief  from 
the  despotism  of  patronage.  These  men  also  were  thus  not  Dis- 
senters. They  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Church, 
but  only  with  the  perversion  of  one  of  her  arrangements. 
At  the  end  of  a  century,  however,  from  the  secession  of  1734,  the 
two  bodies  were  called  by  others,  and  called  themselves,  Dissenters ; 
their  ministers  having,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  the  voluntary 
principle.  The  Establishment  at  this  time  had  between  1100  and 
1200  churches ;  a  clergy  of  whom  the  moderator  of  the  Assembly 
at  that  date  said  that  the  whole  were  of  Tory  politics,  except 
about  six :  and  for  supporters,  it  had  the  great  body  of  the  affluent 
and  powerful  throughout  Scotland.1  The  Dissenters  had  700 
churches,  a  clergy  of  liberal  political  opinions,  and  for  supporters 
a  great  body  of  the  laboring  and  some  of  the  middle  classes  of 
society  in  Scotland.  When  Scotch  borough-reform  removed  the 
oppressions  under  which  this  great  body  had  lain,  and  opened  to 
them  a  career  of  civil  equality  with  the  Church  and  Tory  party, 
they  bestirred  themselves  to  extend  their  principles  and  increase 
their  numbers ;  and  the  newspapers  of  the  time  tell  of  the  forma- 
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tion  of  many  associations    for   the   promotion   and   support   of 
voluntaryism  in   religion. 

Thus  was  the  ground  of  controversy  wholly  changed.  The 
Secession  and  Relief  bodies  had  complained  of  tyranny  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church.  Now,  become  Dissenters,  they  pronounced 
against  the  union  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  Church  had 
once  ejected  discontented  members  from  her  own  household.  Now 
she  felt  called  upon  to  wage  war  with  a  vast  body  of  Dissenters ; 
and  the  time  was  coming  when  she  must  sustain  such  another 
secession  as  must  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  forlorn  inferiority  which 
she  could  not  at  present  conceive  of. 

What  did  she  do  while  the  Dissenters  were  associating  for  the 
promotion  of  the  voluntary  principle  ?  There  was  no  R^,,,^  to 
time  to  lose ;  for  a  petition  was  sent  up  to  Parliament,  church  exten- 
in  1837,  in  favor  of  a  total  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  signed  in  Glasgow  by  41,000  people.  The  Church  resolved 
on  church  extension,  and  that  as  much  of  the  plan  as  bore  on  its 
opposition  to  the  Dissenters  should  be  kept  in  its  own  hands.  It 
was  necessary  to  request  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  State,  or 
a  troublesome  reference  might  hereafter  be  made  to  the  sufficiency 
of  voluntary  effort  on  the  present  occasion  ;  yet,  if  the  matter 
were  left  to  government,  new  churches  would  be  built  in  far-away 
places,  in  country  districts  yet  unprovided,  and  last  of  all,  or 
never,  in  streets  of  towns  where  Dissenters'  chapels  existed  al- 
ready; whereas  it  was  the  very  thing  wanted  to  plant  a  church 
beside  every  chapel,  in  order  to  put  down  dissent.  Dr.  Chalmers 
avowed  that  his  demand  should  not  stop  short  of  a  church  for  every 
1000  inhabitants,  sooner  or  later;  and  he  did  not  promise  to  stop 
short  of  a  church  for  every  700.  On  this  estimate,  and  by  virtue 
of  ignoring  dissenting  chapels  altogether,  and  reckoning  the  Dis- 
senters among  the  inhabitants  destitute  of  religious  guidance,  a 
strong  case  of  spiritual  destitution  was  made  out,  while  nothing 
more  was  asked  of  government  than  to  endow  the  churches  which 
the  Establishment  was  willing  to  build.  The  consequence  of  the 
demand  was,  that  the  government  was  at  first  favorable,  partly 
from  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  case,  and  partly  through  dread 
of  the  evident  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  voluntaryism  ;  the  Dis- 
senters quitted  that  question  for  a  time,  to  unite  their  forces 
against  the  imposition  of  burdens  for  a  church  which  they  dis- 
approved ;  and  the  Church  grew  prouder  than  ever  in  the  prospect 
of  success.  Her  own  subscriptions  for  new  churches,  subscriptions 
paid  in  by  all  manner  of  members,  —  from  the  purely  benevolent 
who  desired  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  poor  and  forsaken,  to  the 
haughtiest  who  could  not  tolerate  the  Dissenters,  —  in  two  years 
amounted  to  upwards  of  200,000^ 

1  Hansard,  xlii.  p.  151. 
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The  successive  ministries  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Melbourne 
Disposition  of  saw  nothing  in  the  application,  till  the  excitement  they 
Government.  caused  an  over  Scotland  told  them  to  the  contrary,  but 
a  proposal  to  provide  religious  guidance  for  the  destitute  ;  an  object 
which  naturally  appeared  to  them  unquestionable.  In  the  King's 
speech  prepared  by  the  Peel  Cabinet,  in  February,  1835,  we  hud 
this  paragraph :  '*  I  feel  it  also  incumbent  upon  me  to  call  your 
earnest  attention  to  the  condition  of  the-Church  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  enabled  to  increase  the  opportunities 
of  religious  worship  for  the  poorer  classes  of  society  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom." 1  For  two  years  before"  this,  Lords  Mel- 
bourne and  Brougham,  then  1'ord  chancellor,  had  given  deputations 
from  Scotland  to  understand  that  they  were  favorable  to  the 
object  of  the  Church ;  no  question  had  been  raised  in  the  debate 
on  the  address  in  answer  to  the  royal  speech ;  and  the  Dissenters 
found  it  necessary  to  bestir  themselves  to  make  known  the  opinion 
of  a  vast  proportion  of  Scotchmen  that  such  a  grant  was  needless 
and  dangerous.  By  the  month  of  May,  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
had  learned  that  the  question  involved  more  than  people  in  Lon- 
don had  supposed ;  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  moved  for  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  need ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
Lord  J.  Russell  appended  a  proposal  to  inquire  what  funds  might 
exist  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  might  be 
rendered  available,  so  as  to  obviate  a  donation  from  the  public 
purse  for  objects  which  a  large  body  of  the  contributors  to  the 
public  purse  conscientiou?ly  disapproved.-  In  the  proposal  of  a 
commission  Sir  R.  Peel  acquiesced,  on  the  ground  that  the  session 
was  too  far  advanced  for  a  parliamentary  committee  to  effect  any 
thing  that  year. 

The  commission  was  sent  forth  to  its  work  without  delay  ;  and 
Commission  great  was  the  clamor  about  its  eonstitutiou.  All  its 
of  inquiry,  members  but  one  were  Churchmen  ;  and  that  one  was 
as  obnoxious  to  the  Church-party  as  the  others  were  to  the  Dis- 
senters. The  high  officials  of  the  Church  doubted  the  fealty  of 
some  of  the  Church  members  in  the  commission;  and,  on  the  last 
day  of  July,  the  Assembly,  by  their  committee,  addressed  a 
remonstrance  to  the  government  on  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mission. No  answer  was  returned  ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
90  out  of  93  members  of  the  Assembly,  met  for  the  purpose, 
renewed  the  remonstrance.  When  questioned  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Melbourne  answered,  with  his  wonted  sperulative 
optimism,  that  a  commission  which  pleased  nobody  must  be  a  very 
good  one,  in  times  when  party-spirit  ran  high ;  and  that  it  was  a 
fine  thing  for  men  of  extreme  opinions,  like  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  had  written  a  book  against  Establishments,  to  be  put 

1  Hansard,  xxvi.  p.  67.  2  Hansard,  xxix.  p.  138. 
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upon  sucli  work  as  this,  as  he  was  pretty  sure  of  growing  wiser, 
and  learning  to  take  more  moderate  views ;  and  then  the  vigor- 
ous talents  which  such  men  ordinarily  possess  would  come  into 
action  for  the  public  service.1  The  deepest  offence  to  the  Church 
was  —  after  the  proposal  to  inquire  at  all  —  the  direction  to  the 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  "  unex- 
hausted teinds;"  that  is,  of  tithes  possessed  by  land- 
owners over  and  above  the  amount  actually  expended  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods  for  the  support  of  the  Church.2  In  1707, 
it  had  been  settled,  after  much  controversy,  that  the  officials  who 
administered  church  affairs  might  enlarge  stipends,  but  not  erect 
or  endow  any  new  parish  without  the  consent  of  three-fourths,  in 
value,  of  the  landowners.  This  arrangement  was  seen  at  the  time 
to  be  so  far  questionable  as  to  cause  a  provision  to  be  made  that 
Parliament  might  alter  it  at  pleasure.  It  was  now  reasonable  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  this  arrangement,  if  there  really  was  a 
deficiency  of  church  accommodation  throughout  the  country.  But 
a  cry  about  the  intended  spoliation  of  private  property  was  made  ; 
a  cry  so  loud  as  to  induce  Lord  J.  Russell  to  publish,  in  a  letter  to 
the  head  commissioner,  Lord  Minto,  a  disclaimer,  in  the  form  of 
an  instruction,  not  to  give  occasion  for  any  charge  of  meddling 
with  private  property.3  Still,  the  unexhausted  teinds  had  been 
regarded  since  1707,  and  longer,  as  private  property  guaranteed 
by  an  express  law  :  the  holders  foresaw  the  proposal  to  repeal  the 
act  of  1707,  and  exclaimed  against  the  devouring  rapacity  of  the 
Church :  the  Dissenters  protested  loudly  against  any  further 
endowments  from  the  State,  under  any  pretence  whatever ;  and 
denied,  in  this  case,  any  pretence  of  necessity  at  all :  the  Church- 
men were  offended  that  Parliament  had  not  made  them  a  grant  at 
once,  without  dispute  ;  and  they  protested  against  all  inquiry  into 
the  workings  of  their  church  organization,  and  the  amount  of  their 
funds.  There  was  yet  another  cause  of  offence.  The  class  of 
tithes  called  bishops'  teiuds  must  be  dealt  with  separ-  Bishops' 
ately.  They  were  appropriated  by  the  crown  at  the  teinds. 
Reformation,  bestowed  on  the  bishops  while  Episcopacy  existed 
in  Scotland,  and  resumed  by  the  Crown  on  its  abolition.  When 
stipends  fell  short,  from  the  parochial  teinds  being  exhausted,  the 
deficiency  was  made  up  from  the  bishops'  teinds  ;  but  in  no  other 
way  had  the  Church  of  Scotland  any  claim  upon  that  fund.  It 
had  now  become  the  property  of  Parliament,  together  with  the 
other  patrimonial  property  of  the  Crown  surrendered  by  William 
IV. ;  and  the  general  public,  as  well  as  the  Scotch  Dissenters, 
protested  against  any  appropriation  of  this  national  fund  to  pur- 

1  Hansard,  xxx.  pp.  1078,  1079. 
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poses  of  church  extension  in  Scotland,  —  even  before  it  was 
ascertained  whether  such  extension  was  needed.1  Thus,  the 
commission  was  as  unpopular  on  every  hand  as  any  commission 
could  well  be. 

In  his  official  letter,  Lord  John  Russell  expressed  a  hope  that 

the  greater  part  of  the  business  would  be  completed  within  six 

months,  —  that  is,  in  readiness  for  the  session  of  1836;  but  this 

was  not  possible.     In  1837  and  1838,  three  reports 

Reports  of  IP  •    .  • 

Commission-  were  before  the  government,  —  on  the  religious  in- 
struction provided  fqr  Edinburgh  and  for  Glasgow, 
and  on  teiuds.  They  relate  that  Dissenters  were  more  numerous 
than  Church  members  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, —  and  espe- 
cially the  most  earnest  and  steadfast  class,  the  communicants;  that 
the  less-opulent  Dissenters  had  provided  much  larger  accommo- 
dation than  the  more  opulent  Establishment ;  that  the  church 
accommodation  in  Edinburgh  exceeded  the  legal  standard ;  that 
it  fell  short  of  that  standard  in  Glasgow,  but  still  went  far  beyond 
the  existing  need,  as  there  were,  as  in  Edinburgh,  20,000  unlet 
seats,  —  for  the  most  part  of  the  cheapest  order.  As  for  the 
teinds,  some  of  the  unexhausted  ones  were  held  by  landowners 
who  were  Dissenters  ;  and  it  must  require  great  consideration 
before  these  could  be  taken  from  the  holders  for  purposes  of 
church  extension.  As  for  the  amount,  it  fell  but  little  below  the 
sum  of  the  actual  stipends  ;  and  it  was  evidently  a  very  serious 
matter  to  think  of  nearly  doubling  the  revenues  of  the  Church  by 
taking  funds  out  of  the  hands  of  private  holders,  some  being  Dis- 
senters, to  whom  they  had  descended  as  property  guaranteed  by 
law  for  more  than  a  century. 

When  the  excitement  caused  by  this  inquiry  was  at  the  height, 
Election  the  elections  of  1837  occurred.  The  Church  party, 
struggles.  animated  by  the  clergy,  strained  every  nerve  to  drive 
out  the  ministerial  candidates,  in  hope  of  giving  a  finishing  blow 
to  the  weak  and  unpopular  Whig  government,  and  bringing  in 
men  who  would  give  them  church  extension  and  a  triumph  over 
the  Dissenters.  The  Dissenters  strove  as  earnestly  on  the  other 
side ;  not  from  any  call  of  trust  and  gratitude  for  what  the  Whig 
government  had  done,  but  in  the  hope  that  their  timely  aid  now, 
in  conjunction  with  the  information  of  the  report,  —  so  strongly 
in  their  favor,  —  would  procure  serious  attention  to  their  case. 
But  for  the  Dissenters,  the  Whig  candidates  would  have  been 
impotence  of  excluded  from  all  the  principal  places  in  Scotland.  It 
the  church.  was  hoped  now  that  the  prodigious  excitement  mani- 
fested during  the  elections  would  give  the  ministers  some  hint  of 
the  importance  of  the  next  move  they  might  make.  The  evi- 
dence was  before  their  eyes  that  the  Scotch  Church  was  a  failure 

1  Hansard,  xlii.  p.  119. 
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in  its  character  of  a  missionary  church,  and  therefore  not 
entitled  on  that  ground  to  aid  from  the  community  generally,  or 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dissenters,  who  were  doing  her  missionary 
work  without  aid  from  any  quarter.  The  worst  district  in  Edin- 
burgh had,  at  that  date,  six  times  as  many  ministers  as  the  aver- 
age of  Scotch  towns ;  and  yet,  out  of  a  population  of  2o,000, 
only  1070  church-seats  were  let  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.1 
The  report  of  the  city  mission  also  disclosed  appalling  facts  of  the 
vice  and  wretchedness  of  whole  districts  where  the  Church  was  a 
mere  name,  and  the  whole  work  was  left  to  the  zeal  and  charity 
of  voluntaries.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  —  in  full  view  of 
the  extraordinary  excitement  which  pervaded  all  Scotland,  —  the 
vast  public  meetings,  the  gatherings  of  synods  and  societies  for 
the  protection  of  religious  liberty,  —  in  the  full  hearing  of  warn- 
ings from  all  England  and  from  Ireland  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  a  government  pledging  itself  to  church  extension  at  a 
period  when  the  final  struggle  of  our  Established  Churches  for 
existence  had  manifestly  begun,  —  in  the  midst  of  circumstances 
as  serious  as  these,  Lord  J.  Russell  confirmed  the  agitating 
rumor  which  had  been  abroad  since  the  elections,  that  Government 
the  government  was  going  to  pledge  itself  to  church  favors  church 
extension  in  Scotland.  Subsequent  events  proved  —  ex 
what,  indeed,  few  ever  doubted  —  that  the  ministers  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing.  The  universal  excitement  on 
ecclesiastical  subjects  was  inexplicable  to  them.  Their  training 
and  position  did  not  enable  them  to  enter  into  the  importance  of 
the  question  of  Church  Establishments  to  the  great  middle  class 
in  both  England  and  Scotland,  who  understand  the  principle  of 
it  perhaps  better  than  any  other  which  ever  comes  before  the  gov- 
ernment. The  ministers  did  not  see  that  a  second  Reformation 
might  be  the  consequence  of  even  a  single  ministerial  act  at  such 
a  juncture ;  and  so  they  went  intrepidly  on,  plunging  into  a 
matter  which  they  did  not  understand,  —  to  the  amazement  of 
men  on  both  sides  in  the  quarrel.  Such  inability  of  statesmen  to 
enter  fully  into  religious  questions,  while  not  surprising,  is  a 
strong  argument  on  the  side  of  the  opponents  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State ;  and  it  was  so  used,  at  this  date,  by  the 
Tractarians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dissenters  on  the  other ; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  any  of  the  three  Estab- 
lishments to  shame  the  plea.  In  the  English  Church,  the  prel- 
ates, the  clergy  generally,  and  the  popular  body  in  the  Church, 
were  parting  asunder,  with  mutual  reproaches  of  tendency  to 
schism  and  unseemly  disturbance.  The  dreadful  position  and 
reputation  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  was  a  subject  so 
familiar  as  to  have  become  wearisome ;  and  now  the  Scotch 

1  Scotsman,  October,  1836. 
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Church  had  challenged  her  adversaries  to  a  conflict  which  was  to 
end  iu  her  hopeless  humiliation.  Yet  the  ministers  remained 
unconscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Lord  J.  Russell  said  irreconcilable  things  on  the  same  night  in 
the  two  Houses ;  and  when  they  had  compared  notes,  and  come 
to  an  agreement  what  to  state,  it  was  that  they  proposed  to 
extend  the  endowments  of  the  Scotch  Church.1  For  this  object, 
they  intended  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1707,  with  regard  to  the  unex- 
hausted parochial  teinds,  permitting  cenain  authorities  to  divide 
the  parishes,  and  give  the  teinds  to  church  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  large  parishes  in  the  Highlands  or  elsewhere  were  to 
be  endowed,  from  the  bishops'  teinds  or  some  other  dues  of  the 
Crown.  These  teinds  were  now,  as  has  been  explained,  national 
property,  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  On  the  avowal  of  the 
ministerial  intention  of  giving  them  to  the  Scotch  Church,  a, 
general  cry  arose,  —  a  question  of  where  government  would  stop. 
If  such  aid  was  given  to  a  Church  which  had  proved  a  failure 
wherever  its  work  should  have  been  most  vigorous,  and  whose 
need  of  aid  was  denied  by  a  great  majority  of  its  own  country- 
men, what  should  not  be  done  for  England,  whose  metropolis 
exhibited  more  spiritual  destitution  than  all  Scotland  together? 
Every  one  knew  that  if  equal  measure  were  dealt  to  the  English 
Church,  or  any  proposal  of  the  kind  mentioned,  the  destruction 
of  the  Church  was  inevitable. 

There  was  riot  much  in  the  aspect  of  Parliament  to  gratify 
indifference  sucn  Scotchmen  as  might  be  present  at  debates  on  the 
of  I'ariia-  great  subject.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  brought  the 
matter  forward,  on  the  80th  of  March,  1838,  we  find 
one  speaker  after  another  referring  to  the  extreme  thinness  of  the 
House ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  actually  declaring  himself  wholly 
unable  to  comprehend  what  the  excitement  of  the  Scotch  Dis- 
senters was  about.  They  were  not  divided  from  the  Church  by 
any  .disagreement  in  doctrine,  but  only  by  a  hair-breadth,  as  it 
were,  about  matters  of  arrangement,  in  which  he  could  not  see 
that  this  question  was  concerned.2  "  He  assured  their  lordships, 
that  not  only  had  he  never  known  any  thing  like  the  interest 
which  existed  on  this  subject,  but  he  verily  believed  that  never 
had  any  question  of  domestic  policy  so  much  agitated  the  people 
of  Scotland  since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms."  Lord  Aber- 
deen did  not  see  the  meaning  of  the  movement,  any  more  than 
the  ministers.  The  debate  was  a  melancholy  and  humbling  one, 
—  a  natural  consequence  of  the  hesitating  mind  and  tentative 
action  which  the  Ministry  had  manifested  on  this  most  serious 
subject.  Lord  Aberdeen's  motion  was  for  certain  returns  rela- 
tive to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  stated  the  expensiveness  of 

1  Hansard,  xli.  pp.  693,  702.  2  Hansard,  xlii.  p.  112. 
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the  commission,  assumed  the  duty  of  the  government  to  afford 
supplies,  through  Church  Establishments,  to  spiritual  destitution, 
wherever  it  was  pointed  out ;  protested  against  the  appropria- 
tions announced  by  the  government,  and  declared  them  to  be 
spoliations ;  and,  finally,  taxed  Lord  Melbourne  with  breach'  of 
faith  in  first  inducing  the  Church  to  build  places  of  worship  on  a 
pledge  that  government  would  endow  them,  and  then  refusing 
such  endowment.  Lord  Melbourne's  ivply  was  indignant:  "I 
deny,  in  the  strongest  manner,  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  and  in 
the  most  explicit  language  in  which  one  gentleman  can  speak  to 
another,  that  I  ever  entered  into  such  an  undertaking."1  And 
Lord  Melbourne  was  clearly  right.  The  churches  were  built  or 
intended  before  any  commission  was  issued ;  and  the  commission 
was  one  of  inquiry  into  facts.  But  it  was  also  clear  that  the 
ministers  had  entered  rashly  upon  a  course  which  pledged  them 
to  the  principles  of  church  extension  ;  and  this,  in  a  case  of 
eminently  dubious  claims;  and  that  Lord  Melbourne's  speech 
of  this  night  showed  a  considerable  change  and  enlargement  of 
view,  which  came  too  late. 

This  question  here  merged  into  the  yet  more  essential  one 
which,  in  a  few  years,  determined  the  fate  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
—  the  question  of  patronage.  When  we  arrive  at  the  date  of 
that  story,  more  will  be  seen  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  un- 
consciousness of  statesmen  of  the  vital  importance  of  Church 
conflicts,  when  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  are  in  question. 
If  the  case  is  intricate,  —  as  in  this  instance  of  the  patronage 
question,  —  it  may  be  said  that  statesmen  canuot  be  expected  to 
enter  into  all  its  niceties.  If  so,  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  deter- 
mination rests  with  them;  for  it  is  precisely  upon  the  niceties 
of  a  question  of  principle  that  the  decision  ought  to  depend. 
Meantime,  as  early  as  June,  1835,  Lord  J.  Russell  committed  a 
grave  mistake  which  showed  how  little  he  understood  of  what 
was  involved  in  the  question  of  patronage. 

In  May,  the  landowners  of  East  Kilbride  agreed  to  petition 
government  to  allow  a  trial  of  candidates  for  their  ignorance  of 
pulpit.  On  the  14th,  and  again  on  the  21st,  Lord  J.  ministers>- 
Russell  promised  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  it  appeared  that  the  candidates  were  six;  and 
this,  as  was  immediately  notified  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  called  for 
an  interval  of  six  Sundays  before  the  choice  was  made.  But, 
on  the  16th,  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  candidates  was 
gazetted ;  and  it  had  been  previously  known  in  Glasgow.  The 
remark  of  the  reforming  journal  which  relates  the  fact  is:  ''Lord 
John,  like  most  Englishmen,  is  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  the  feelings  of  Scotchmen  towards 
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it."1  The  time  was,  however,  approaching  when  the  English,  if 
they  did  not  comprehend  the  Church  questions  of  Scotland, 
were  impressively  instructed  as  to  the  feelings  of  Scotchmen 
towards  it. 


Glasgow  Argus,  June,  1835. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  great  questions  whose  history  has  been  detailed  left  little 
leisure  to  Parliament  for  debates  on  subjects  of  more  ordinary 
interest.  The  session  of  1835  was  declared  at  its  close  to  be 
ingloriously  remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted ;  and,  during  the  next  two,  the  topics  which  are  usually 
brought  forward  every  year,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
amply  debated,  were  either  omitted,  or  dismissed  with  brief 
notice.  The  subject  of  agricultural  distress  is  rarely  Agricultural 
absent  from  the  records  of  any  session  ;  and  we  find  it  distress- 
here,  as  usual.  In  May,  1835,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  moved 
for  a  repeal  of  the  taxes  which  bore  upon  the  agricultural  in- 
terest.1 Every  one  admitted  the  distress,  —  the  low  or  fluctuat- 
ing prices  of  produce,  —  the  uncertainty  of  the  farmer's  gains 
while  his  expenses  were  fixed,  and,  under  some  heads,  increased: 
but  the  majority  of  the  House  agreed  with  Sir  R.  Peel,  who 
doubted  whether  the  best  way  of  assisting  the  farmer  was  by 
reducing  direct  taxation;  and,  unless  this  were  certain,  he  thought 
it  wrong  to  excite  hopes  which  would  probably  be  disappointed. 
The  motion  was  therefore  voted  down  by  a  large  majority.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  the  complaints  continuing, 
Lord  J.  Russell  moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  declaring 
that  the  long-continued  or  permanent  distress  of  any  interest 
was  a  proper  subject  of  investigation ;  but  he  guarded  himself 
from  being  supposed  to  promise  or  to  expect  relief  to  the  agri- 
culturists  from  any  thing  that  could  be  done  or  pro-  committee 
posed  through  such  a  committee.2  During  its  sitting,  of  iniuiry 
Parliament  was  relieved  from  the  discussion  of  the  subjects 
usually  introduced  as  the  causes  of  agricultural  distress,  —  the 
currency,  local  burdens,  and  the  corn-laws.  Mr.  Cayley  had 
rest  from  the  labor  of  showing  how  it  was  the  Bill  of  1819  which 
occasioned  agricultural  distress,  and  how  all  would  be  right  if  we 
resorted  to  "  a  silver  standard,  or  conjoined  standard  of  silver 
and  gold."3  The  House  would  not  agree  to  this  the  year  be- 
fore ;  and  now  the  committee  would  preclude  its  being  brought 
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forward  again.  The  Marquis  of  Charidos  would  be  spared  his 
annual  speech  on  the  burdens  on  land ;  and  the  enemies  of 
the  corn-laws  could  not  do  better  than  trust  the  cause  of  free- 
trade  to  the  evidence  brought  before  the  committee.  The  con- 
tinued pressure  of  agricultural  distress  was  a  stronger  argument 
in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  than  any  which  could  be 
uttered  by  the  voice  of  any  man ;  and  it  was  certain  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  all  the  evidence  which  the  committee  could  call  for. 
The  result  was  remarkable.  The  committee  "  ended 
in  nothing,"  as  the  disappointed  said ;  that  is,  it  pre- 
sented the  evidence,  without  any  report  whatever.  A  report  had 
been  prepared  ;  and  it  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  twenty-five 
of  the  committee,  eighteen  of  whom  called  themselves  emphati- 
cally the  farmers'  friends.  These  eighteen  objected  altogether  to 
the  report,  as  certain  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  suffering  party, 
and  insisted  upon  its  suppression.  They  could  not  have  done 
better  for  the  objects  of  the  free-traders.1  The  reasons  for  their 
venturing  thus  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  lauded  in- 
terest were  looked  for  in  the  evidence,  and  easily  found.  The 
laborer  was  one  part,  and  the  largest,  of  the  agricultural  interest ; 
and  he  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  no  worse  than  formerly,  but 
considerably  better  than  of  late  years.2  The  other  two  classes, 
less  numerous,  united,  than  that  of  the  laborers,  were  shown  to 
be  victims,  not  of  the  pressure  of  local  burdens,  but  of  fhu-tua- 
tions  in  the  price  of  produce,  which  kept  the  farmer  in  perpetual 
uncertainty  about  his  profits,  and  the  landowner  about  his  rents. 
The  report  would  have  stated  these  results ;  but  its  suppression, 
and  the  publication  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded, 
answered  every  purpose  equally  well.  Familiar  and  wearisome 
as  the  subject  is,  it  becomes  more,  instead  of  less,  necessary  to 
record  complaints  of  agricultural  distress  as  every  year  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  great  settlement  of  the  principle  of  agricultural 
commerce,  that  it  may  be  clear  how  that  settlement  was  both 
occasioned  and  justified  by  the  sufferings  of  the  landed  interest, 
•who  might,  according  to  their  own  annual  complaints,  gain  by  a 
change  of  system,  but  could  hardly  lose. 

The  cry  for  the  reduction  of  taxation  was  not  on  behalf  of  the 
agriculturists  alone.  Every  year  it  was  demanded ;  and  every 
year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  government 
was  reducing  taxation  as  fast  as  it  could  without  needing  the 
intervention  of  parliamentary  committees,  or  other  stimulus  or 
assistance.  In  1835,  there  was  no  surplus,  though 

Finance.  .  ,  .  ,  „. ' 

considerable  evidence  of  prosperity,  ihe  great  fires 
in  London  and  Dublin,  —  the  destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  injury  to  the  Dublin  custom-house,  —  occasioned 

l  Hansard,  xxxv.  pp.  382,  384.  a  p.  385. 
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unforeseen  expense ;  and  there  were  other  unexpected  charges : 
but  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  favorable  enough  to  justify  the 
reduction  or  repeal  of  a  few  small  taxes ;  namely,  the  duty  on 
flint-glass,  now  reduced  from  Gd.  to  *2d.  per  Ib. ;  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  spirit-licenses,  within  a  certain  limit;  and  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  awards  in  Ireland,  whereby  inducement  might  be 
offered  to  the  poorer  classes  to  settle  their  disputes  in  a  cheaper 
manner  than  by  going  to  law.  It  was  found  necessary  , 

J  °  .     &.  11-1  Tea-duty. 

to  make  an  alteration  in  the  tea-duty,  as  well  as  in  that 
on  spirit-licenses.  Lord  Althorp's  methods  rarely  worked  well ; 
and  in  this  case  it  was  found  necessary  very  soon  to  alter  the 
tax  on  tea.  Before  the  China  trade  was  thrown  open,  there  was 
a  scale  of  ad-valorem  tea-duties,  charged  according  to  the  prices 
given  at  the  sales  at  the  India  House.  When  teas  might  be  sold 
in  any  shop,  government  fixed  three  rates  of  duty,  corresponding 
with  the  qualities  of  teas,  in  the  hope  of  thus  subjecting  the  pur- 
chasers of  low-priced  teas  to  a  low  duty.  Besides  the  temptation 
to  fraud,  and  the  infinite  trouble  sure  to  be  caused  by  this  arrange- 
ment, it  was  soon  found  that  the  qualities  of  teas  are  not  often 
distinct  and  distinguishable  enough  to  afford  an  unquestionable 
basis  for  separate  taxation.  Teas  of  different  value  paid  the 
same  duty,  and  teas  of  the  same  value  paid  a  different  duty ;  the 
custom-house  officers  had  in  their  hands,  not  only  an  irksome 
task,  but  a  greater  power  of  oppression  than  any  tax  could 
justify.  The  House  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  government ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that,  from  the  31st  of  July,  1836,  the  discrimi- 
natory duty  should  cease,  and  be  succeeded  by  one  of  2s.  Id.  on 
all  teas  for  home  consumption.1 

In  1835,  an  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Bulwer  to  obtain  a  repeal 
of  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer did  not  defend  the  tax.  which  he  admitted  to  be  bad  in 
principle  and  policy;  but  he  must  satisfy  himself  with  pl'-dging 
his  testimony  against  the  tax,  and  wait  for  a  further  surplus 
before  he  could  undertake  to  repeal  it.  This  was  received  as  a 
promise  to  repeal  the  duty  the  next  year.  Between  Newspaper 
two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the  duty  was  in  fact  stamp-duty- 
remitted  the  next  year.  The  4td.  stamp  with  discount  was  ex- 
changed for  Id.  stamp  without  discount.  The  reason  why  the 
remission  was  not  complete  was  that  a  postage-rate  must  in 
that  case  have  been  imposed ;  and  it  was  thought  more  con- 
venient to  all  parties  to  retain  a  small  stamp-duty.2  This 
was  a  remission  of  taxation  truly  honorable  to  government, 
and  beneficial  to  the  people.  A  vast  quantity  of  trash  was 
immediately  driven  out  of  the  market,'  and  its  place  supplied 
by  good  newspapers.  The  lowest  order  of  readers  will  always 

1  Hansard,  xxix.  p.  488.  2  Hansard,  xxxiii.  p.  670. 
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prefer  what  is  superior  to  what  is  inferior,  in  political  and 
social  literature,  as  in  every  thing  else,  if  both  are  made  equally 
attainable ;  and  it  presently  appeared  that  unstamped  news- 
papers, got  up  by  adventurers  in  defiance  of  law,  —  however 
faulty  the  law  might  be,  —  had  no  chance  with  the  least-informed 
class  of  readers  in  the  presence  of  more  intelligent  journals,  now 
legally  made  cheap. 

The  report  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  prosperous 
this  year,  — 1836,  —  for  the  last  time  for  several  years;  for, 
before  the  next  session,  the  memorable  seven  years'  distress  of  the 
manufacturing-classes  had  given  tokens  of  approach  which  were 
not  to  be  mistaken.  In  1836,  the  surplus  would  have  been  two 
millions,  but  for  the  payments  to  the  AVest-Iudia  planters.  As  it 
was,  there  was  a  surplus  of  662,000/,  destined  in  the  first  place  to 
the  reduction  of  the  paper-duties,  which  were  pernicious  in  many 
ways,  and  especially  as  affording  incitement  and  occasion 

Paper-duty.          •>    '         .      r  •>  .  . 

to  extensive  frauds.  Writing-paper  had  been  paying 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent. ;  printing-paper,  from  50  to  60  per  cent. ; 
and  coarse  paper,  from  70  to  200  per  cent.  There  was  now  to  be 
a  general  duty  of  1  \d.  per  Ib.  on  all  sorts ;  and,  as  all  paper  paid 
duty,  the  secondary  tax  on  stained  paper  was  remitted  altogether. 
Lord  Althorp  had  repealed  the  duty  on  the  insurance  of  farming- 
stock  ;  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  extend  the  repeal  to  the  insu- 
rance-duty on  farm-buildings.  Some  smaller  taxes  went  also,  as 
it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  paper,  and  in  the  spread  of  newspapers,  so  as  to 
obviate  any  ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue  from  the  repeal  of  their 
respective  duties.  In  1837,  the  surplus  was  less  than  400.000Z; 

and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  only  declare 

Budget.       ......  ,       • 

his  own  disappointment  to  be  as  great  as  other  people  s, 
—  show  that  his  former  reductions  of  duty  had  answered  well, — 
declare  that  the  present  adversity  was  owing  to  the  commercial 
panic  which  had  lately  prevailed,  —  and  express  his  confident 
hope  that  the  worst  was  past,  and  that  he  should  have  a  more 
1  cheering  story  to  tell  next  year. 

There  was  something  irritating  in  the  constantly  hopeful  and 

satisfied  tone  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whom 

nothing  could  discourage  or  depress,  so  far  as  to  make 

him  evince,  at  any  time,  the  solicitude  which  seemed  naturally 

to  belong  to  his  position,  in  a  season  of  adversity.     His  poco- 

curanteism,  joined  with  Lord  Melbourne's,  was  too  much  for  the 

patience  of  the  suffering  people   during  the  terrible  winter  of 

1836  and  1837.     The  harvest  had  not  been  a  very  good  one; 

and  in  America  it  was  so  much  wor?e,  that  there  was  a  large 

demand  for  wheat  from  England,  exactly  at  the  time  when  the 

l  Hansard,  xxxiii.  p.  671. 
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money  relations  of  the  two  countries  were  in  a  fearful  state. 
The  potato-crop  had  failed  at  home ;  and,  just  when  the  cold  of 
a  severe  winter  was  setting  in,  there  was  a  complication  of  dis- 
tresses which  it  might  appal  any  Minister  to  face.  By  the 
extraordinary  action  of  the  American  president,  General  Jackson, 
upon  the  banks,  there  was  a  drain  for  gold  from  every  country 
that  could  send  away ;  and  the  stock  iii  the  Bank  of  England 
was  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  1819, 
except  during  the  worst  of  the  crisis  of  1825.1  The  prices  of  all 
articles  but  food  were  so  low  that  manufactures  seemed  likely  to 
stop  for  the  winter;  while,  from  the  insufficient  supply  of  food, 
and  the  drain  from  abroad  for  what  there  was,  the  price  of  corn 
and  other  provisions  was  rising  from  week  to  week.  When  the 
bank  took  fright,  and  "  put  on  the  screw,"  the  dismay  was  extreme, 
and  nothing  better  was  looked  for  than  such  a  winter  as  that  of 
ten  years  before. 

During  the  preceding  prosperity,  —  during  the  three  years  of 
fine  seasons,  abundant  harvests  at  home,  and  increased  production 
of  food  iii  Ireland,  —  speculation  had  revived,  and  had  shown 
itself  especially  in  the  direction  of  banking.  Now  the  joint-stock 
time  had  come  for  looking  into  the  matter,  —  now,  banks- 
when  the  Bank  of  England  had  restricted  her  issues,  and  made 
the  pain  or  numbness  of  the  operation  felt  through  every  nerve 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  body  of  the  nation.  In  the 
first  seven  years  from  the  institution  of  joint-stock  banking, 
thirty-four  joint-stock  banks  were  established.2  Nearly  the  same 
number  rose  up  in  the  three  following  years,  extending  to  the 
end  of  1835.  The  average  thus  was,  for  the  ten  years,  three 
new  banks  per  annum.  But,  in  1836,  there  were  forty-two  new 
ones  set  up,  with  branches  which  increased  the  number  to  nearly 
2UO.  During  that  year,  the  issues  of  joint-stock  banks  had 
increased  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  The  branches  in  con- 
nection with  the  ioint-stock  banks  existing  in  1836  _ 

J  ..  i  />  .Extension. 

were  670  m  number ;  and  the  number  ot  partners 
was  upwards  of  37,000.3  Of  these  banks,  more  than  three-fourths 
issued  their  own  notes ;  and  those  that  issued  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  exchange  for  facilities  in  the  way  of  dis- 
counts, were  bound  not  to  send  up  less  than  a  certain  amount  of 
bills  for  discount,  so  that  the  local  issues  were  thus  put  by  the 
bank  out  of  its  own  power  of  control.  During  the  three  years 
of  fine  harvests,  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  from  55s.  5d.  to 
36s. ;  the  abundance  of  food  more  than  compensated  to  the 
working-classes  for  the  rising  prices  of  other  articles ;  and  their 
condition  was  one  of  unusual  prosperity.  During  the  latter  part 

1  Spectator,  1836,  p.  1058.  2  Stamp-office  Returns. 

8  Porter's  Progress,  &c.,  sec.  iii.  p.  221. 
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of  this  period,  the  Bank  of  England  increased  its  issues  by  a 
million,  and  other  banks  —  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  —  by 
three  millions  ;  and  speculation  became  almost  as  mad  as  it  had 
been  ten  years  before.  It  was  not  till  April,  1836,  that  the  bank 
began  to  contract  its  issues ;  and  the  drain  of  gold  had  already 
set  iu  so  as  to  induce  the  directors  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  on 
discount  to  4£  per  cent,  in  July,  and  5  in  August.1  The  joint- 
stock  banks  did  not  take  the  hint,  as  had  been  hoped,  but  actually 
increased  their  issues  above  50  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  the  bank  had  been  striving 
to  stop  the  drain  of  gold  which  had  reduced  the  stock  of  bullion 
to  five  millions.2  The  panic  which  must  come  was  foreseen  by 
men  of  business  through  the  summer.  Its  first  manifestation  was 
the  failure  of  a  great  joint-stock  bank  in  Ireland,  —  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Commercial ;  which,  with  its  thirty  branches, 

Failures.  .  ' 

came  to  a  stop  m  November.  A  general  run  upon 
joint-stock  banks  had  begun  ;  and,  in  the  north  of  England,  there 
seemed  reason  to  fear  a  repetition  of  the  miseries  of  1826.  To 
avoid  this,  and  in  fear  for  its  own  low  stock  of  bullion,  the  Bank 
of  England  gave  ample  and  rapid  assistance ;  saving  first  the 
great  Manchester  Joint-stock  Bank, — "the  Northern  and  Central," 
and  its  forty  branches,  —  and  in  that,  and  by  subsequent  efforts, 
many  others.  An  untoward  accident  presently  afterwards  in- 
creased the  public  distrust  in  the  state  of  commercial  affairs. 
When  the  Bank  of  England  raised  the  rate  of  interest  on  dis- 
counts, and  had  to  lend  to  money-dealers  who  employed  the 
loans  in  the  discount  of  goods-bills,  there  was  much  surprise  at 
the  quantity  of  American  paper  that  came  in,  disclosing  the 
existence  of  an  unsound  system  of  credits  carried  on  by  six 
houses  in  London  and  one  in  Liverpool,  which  made  advances  on 
American  account  to  an  amount  of  not  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
American  millions  at  one  time,  while  the  means  of  meeting  their 
credits.  liabilities  did  not  altogether  amount  to  so  much  as  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole.  The  bank  directors  sent  orders  to  their  agent 
at  Liverpool  to  refuse  the  paper  of  certain  American  houses. 
By  some  strange  indiscretion,  the  names  o.f  these  firms  got 
abroad.  Though  they  fell  into  immediate  discredit,  these  firms 
contrived  to  struggle  on  till  the  next  March,  when  three  of  them, 
whose  outstanding  acceptances  amounted  to  five  millions  and  a 
half,  suspended  payment.  The  danger  now  was  that  other 
American  houses  must  stop,  whose  liabilities,  added  to  those  just 
mentioned,  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  millions.  To 
avert  so  fatal  a  shock,  the  bank  sustained  the  three  great  houses 
till  they  had  considerably  lessened  the  amount  of  their  liabilities. 

1  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  ii.  pp.  300,  302. 

2  Annual  Register,  1837,  p.  173. 
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But  such  transactions  did  not  confirm  public  confidence  in 
England,  and  occasioned  a  further  embarrassing  re-action  from 
America,  where  the  consequence  was  nothing  less  than  the 
knocking-up  of  all  the  banks  which  had  escaped  the  operations 
of  President  Jackson. 

Amidst  such  a  state  of  affairs,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  renewed  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  principles  Pariiamen- 
and  practice  of  banking  was  desired.     A  committee  of  mHtee°of 
inquiry  into  the  operation  of  joint-stock  banks  had  sat,  inquiry. 
with  Mr.   Clay  as  chairman,  in  the  session  of  1836,  and  had 
resolved  at  the   close   to  present  such  evidence  as    had   come 
before  them,  without  declaring  any  doctrine  or  recommendation 
till  the  subject  should  have  been  prosecuted  further.     The  royal 
speech  of  the  31st  of  January,  1837,  emphatically  recommended 
the  subject  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
declaring  that,  while  the  best  security  against  the  mismanage- 
ment of  banking   must  always  be  found  in   the   integrity  and 
ability  of  the    managers,    no   legislative    regulation   should    be 
omitted  which  can  confirm  the  security.1 

On  the  6th  of  February,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  for  the  renewal  of  the  late  committee ;  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  House  eagerly  assented.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  there  seemed  to  be  an  almost  universal  agreement  to 
express  confidence  in  joint-stock  banks,  to  praise  their  manage- 
ment under  late  difficulties,  and  to  blame  the  bank  for  various 
faults  of  conduct.2  The  committee,  however,  found  occasion  to 
recommend  large  alterations  in  the  arrangements  of  joint-stock 
banks ;  and  these  were  embodied  in  an  Act  which  became  law  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1837.3  By  this  Act,  shareholders  became  liable 
for  only  the  amount  of  their  shares ;  and  there  could  no  longer 
be  an  unrestricted  nominal  capital,  or  au  imperfect  joint-stock 
registration  of  the  names  of  shareholders.4  A  further  Bank-acts, 
regulation  was  carried  out  in  1844,  by  an  Act  which  may 
be  referred  to  here  as  concluding  the  subject.  By  this  Act, 
every  new  company  is  required  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
Queen  in  council,  signed  by  at  least  seven  of  the  shareholders, 
praying  for  a  patent  of  institution,  and  offering  all  the  necessary 
details  of  the  persons,  the  capital,  the  method  of  management, 
the  locality  proposed,  and  so  on.5  The  petition  is  then  examined 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  certified  to  be  in  compliance  with 
the  law.  The  deed  of  partnership  is  superintended  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  An  unauthorized  partner  can  now  no  longer 
bind  the  rest  of  the  partners  to  any  act;  but  only  an  authorized 
director.  Joint-stock  banks  have  now  the  right  of  suing  and 

1  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p.  3.  2  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p.  155. 

8  1  Vic.  c.  73.  *  7  and  8  Vic.  c.  113.  6  Polit.  Diet  i.  p.  276 
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being  sued.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  banking  are  not 
removed  by  these  acts ;  nor  can  be  by  any  means  whatever  till 
the  intricate  subject  of  currency  —  which  includes  many  others  — 
is  absolutely  understood  by  a  few,  and  comparatively  well  by  all 
parties  immediately  concerned.  Meantime,  we  see  in  the  records 
of  the  time  a  melancholy  picture  of  popular  ignorance  extending 
to  high  places,  while  the  consequent  misery  spread  down  to  the 
lowest.  One  member  of  parliament  thought  that  a  silver  standard 
would  set  all  right ;  another  declared,  in  allusion  to  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  ministers  were 
fiddling  while  the  state  was  burning;  that  the  distress  of 
1825-6  was  not  a  millionth  part  of  what  existed  at  present ; 
and  that  a  paper-currency,  regulated  by  the  demand,  was  the 
only  cure:  one  was  for  requiring  incessant  and  minute  returns 
from  every  banking  establishment,  for  the  sake  of  control  by  the 
Bank  of  England  or  the  government ;  and  another  was  opposed 
to  all  inquiry  whatever  till  the  "  infant "  joint-stock  banks  could 
show  what  they  could  do :  some  were  for  making  the  Bank  of 
England  the  only  bank  of  issue ;  others  were  for  allowing  no 
issues  but  by  a  national  bank,  which  should  be  responsible  to  the 
Crown  and  to  Parliament ;  and  others,  again,  were  for  perfect 
free-trade  in  money.  Amidst  these  differences,  men  might  be 
advancing  towards  knowledge ;  and  Parliament  did  something  in 
improving  the  securities  of  joint-stock  banks :  but  there  was 
something  melancholy  and  alarming  in  the  sense  and  evidence 
of  general  ignorance  which  was  pressed  upon  the  thoughtful  by 
the  incidents  of  the  time.  It  was  within  the  period  mentioned 
above,  that  a  currency  discussion  took  place  at  the  Political- 
Economy  Club,  at  which  three  Cabinet  ministers  attended  as 
hearers,  and  where  three  or  more  chiefs  of  the  science  propound- 
ed their  respective  doctrines.  The  matter  was  gone  into  with 
all  possible  ability,  earnestness,  and  temper ;  and  no  one  com- 
plained of  want  of  opportunity  to  state  his  doctrine  fully.  No 
one  of  these  chiefs  converted  another;  only  one,  if  any,  gave  a 
general  impression  of  being  fully  master  of  his  subject ;  and  no 
one  could  be  declared  to  have  settled  the  mind  of  any  hearer. 
The  three  Cabinet  ministers  listened  in  earnest  silence,  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  no  opinion.  It  is  probable  that  they 
thought,  like  other  hearers,  that  the  subject,  certainly  fathomable, 
is  as  yet  as  far  from  being  fathomed  as  any  on  which  society  is 
under  the  fate  of  proceeding  from  day  to  day,  without  being  able 
to  pause  for  wisdom  to  choose  a  path  which  might  guide  her  clear 
of  some  terrible  abyss  ahead,  instead  of  straight  into  it.  We 
now  know,  only  too  feelingly,  that  the  monetary  crisis  of 
1836-7  was  not  to  be  the  last. 
One  of  the  most  useful  and  beneficial  acts  of  legislation  of 
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this  reign  was  that  which  gave  the  nation  a  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and-  deaths ;  and  the  year  1836  was  that  National 
which  introduced  it.  In  noting  the  year  of  its  origin,  registration. 
the  mind  is  carried  on  to  contemplate  the  spread  of  its  conse- 
quences, which  may  indeed  be  fairly  considered  incalculable. 
The  most  obvious,  though  the  lowest,  consideration  is  the  secu- 
rity of  property  given  by  the  existence  of  an  authentic  and 
accessible  record  of  the  family  events  which  govern  the  trans- 
mission of  real  property.  Another  consideration,  deeply  felt  by 
a  large  section  of  the  people,  was  the  removal  of  a  tacit  disgrace 
and  disability  from  the  Dissenters  ;  a  disgrace  and  disability  never 
designed,  but  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  whatever  registration 
existed  was  ecclesiastical  and  not  civil.  Not  births,  but  baptisms, 
were,  up  to  this  time,  registered ;  no  marriages  but  those  which 
took  place  at  the  Church  of  the  Establishment,  from  which  Qua- 
kers and  Jews  were  therefore  excluded ;  no  deaths  but  of  persons 
who  were  buried  by  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment.  Again, 
here  was  a  means  of  exploration  into  the  whole  of  society, 
which  might  answer  many  beneficent  purposes,  while  it  had 
nothing  in  it  obtrusive  or  despotic.  The  numbers  of  the  people 
would  be  known ;  their  proportion  to  the  means  of  education ; 
their  wordly  condition,  as  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages ;  their  sanitary  condition,  as  indicated  by  the  proportion 
of  mortality,  and  the  nature  of  the  maladies  which  carried  them 
off;  and,  finally,  here  would  be,  always  at  hand,  a  vast  body  of 
statistical  facts,  out  of  which  social  reforms  might  be  constructed, 
according  to  the  speculations  of  the  most  thoughtful,  and  per- 
haps beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  imaginative.  In  old  times, 
the  registration,  being  exclusively  ecclesiastical,  was  one  of  the 
duties  appointed  expressly  to  the  clergyman,  on  his  entrance 
into  his  function ;  but  it  was  used  for  civil  purposes,  which 
caused  it  to  be  disliked,  and  consequently  evaded,  where  pos- 
sible. It  was  used  for  taxing  purposes,  as  in  the  Act  of  6  and  7 
William  III.,  c.  6,  when  duties  were  levied  "  on  births,  mar- 
riages, and  burials,  and  upon  bachelors  and  widowers,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  France  with 
vigor."  l  The  most  recent  legislation  upon  the  subject  had 
chiefly  provided  for  the  security  of  the  records,  —  ordaining 
that  the  books  should  be  made  of  parchment  or  strong  paper, 
and  kept  in  dry  and  well-painted  iron  chests.  No  conception 
of  the  importance  of  such  a  measure  as  a  complete  civil  regis- 
tration of  the  life,  death,  and  domestic  condition  of  the  whole 
people  seems  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  nation  till  our 
own  century ;  and  that  century  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as 
honorable  in  which  it  was  done. 

1  Polit.  Diet.  ii.  p.  625. 
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The  improvement  in   the  marriage-law  connected  with   this 
measure  has  been  specified  before.     Sir  R.  Peel  intro- 

Warriages.          r-j.ii.  j          •      •    i          ^  i      • 

duced  the  sound  principle  of  rendering  marriage  a 
civil  contract,  only  so  far  obligatory  by  law,  because  the  civil 
contract  is  all  that  the  state  has  to  do  with ;  and  the  religious 
celebration  is  a  matter  of  private  conscience  altogether.  From 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  business  lay,  as  far  as 
the  state  was  concerned,  between  the  registrar  and  the  parties 
intending  to  marry.  The  marriage  might  take  place  at  the 
office  of  the  superintendent-registrar,  or  at  any  church  or  chapel 
registered  for  the  purpose,  without  publication  of  banns,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  registrar's  certificate  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
had  been  complied  with ;  the  registrar  being  present,  and  the 
certificate  being  delivered  to  the  officiating  clergyman,  or  the  reg- 
istering officer  in  any  dissenting  chapel  or  synagogue.  If  the 
parties  are  married  at  the  superintendent-registrar's  office,  that 
officer  must  be  present,  and  another  registrar  and  two  wit- 
nesses ;  the  hours  and  open  doors  must  be  the  same  as  in  other 
cases,  and  also  the  declarations  as  to  the  absence  of  legal  imped- 
iment. In  the  place  of  the  former  publication  of  banns,  there 
was  now  to  be  a  sufficient  previous  residence  and  length  of 
notice ;  the  publication  of  banns  being  henceforth  confined  to 
the  case  of  members  of  the  Establishment.1  By  this  act,  the 
Dissenters  obtained  a  relief  which  it  will  hereafter  be  aston- 
ishing that  they  could  have  waited  for  so  long;  and  the  state 
began  to- practise  the  virtuous  prudence  of  making  marriage  as 
accessible  as  it  at  present  knew  how,  and  consonant  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  of  the  conscientious  of  every  way  of  thinking. 
This  marriage  business  occupied  one  of  the  two  Bills  brought 
Births  and  forward  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
deaths.  ruary.  The  other  provided  for  the  registration  of 

births  and  deaths.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  were  to  divide 
the  parishes  into  districts  which  should  be  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  registrars.2  The  occupiers  of  houses  were  encouraged 
to  give  notice,  within  a  certain  time,  of  every  birth  and  death 
that  happened  therein,  with  such  particulars  as  the  officers  were 
authorized  to  ask.  A  fee  on  registration  must  be  paid,  after  the 
lapse  of  the  shortest  term  specified,  and  a  heavier  fee  after  fur- 
ther delay.  Births  and  deaths  happening  at  sea  were  to  be 
registered  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Those  who  gave  infor- 
mation of  deaths  were  encouraged  to  present  a  declaration  of 
the  cause  of  death,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  attendant  medical 
man.  The  registers  were  to  be  transmitted  to  London,  to  be 
kept  in  a  central  office,  where  access  might  be  had  to  them,  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee.  It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  a 

l  Polit.  Diet.  ii.  p.  323.  2  polit.  Diet.  ii.  pp.  626-628. 
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broad  ground  for  sanitary  improvement  was  afforded  by  this 
measure ;  how  immediately  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases 
in  particular  localities  must  be  made  apparent ;  and  how  easy  it 
must  become  in  time  to  ascertain  the  most  important  conditions 
of  life  and  health  from  a  body  of  facts  so  large  and  so  unques- 
tionable as  is  afforded  by  a  general  register. 

In  the  first  year,  the  number  of  deaths  registered  amounted 
almost  exactly  to  that  which  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  act-  First  oper- 
uary,  previously  said  it  ought  to  be.  The  marriages  atlon- 
registered  were  fewer  than  could  have  taken  place ;  and  the 
births,  fewer  still.  The  prejudices  against  the  registration  of 
births  have  been  giving  way  ever  since,  and  the  returns  are 
less  unsatisfactory  every  year;  but  they  are  still  defective,  the 
births  unregistered  certainly  amounting  to  some  thousands  every 
year.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  last  portion  of  the  scheme  which 
will  work  as  it  ou»ht.  By  the  end  of  1838,  the  number  of  re- 
gistrars amounted  to  about  2,200 ;  nearly  half  of  whom  were 
officers  in  poor-law  unions.  Of  these,  above  400  registered 
marriages,  as  well  as  births  and  deaths ;  and  400  more  regis- 
tered marriages  only.  The  superintendent-registrars  were  about 
600.1  The  total  expense  was  estimated  by  the  ministers,  when 
Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  measure,  at  about  80,000^. 
per  annum  ;  and  surely  he  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  money 
could  not  be  better  spent.  This  great  institution,  as  it  may 
be  called,  was  one  result  of  the  reform  of  the  poor-law ;  and,  if 
from  it  should  arise  a  thoroughly  effective  scheme  of  sanitary 
administration,  we  may  see  in  the  new  poor-law  a  cure  for  other 
than  "  the  great  political  gangrene  of  England." 

In   the  session  of   1835,  a  Bill  to  abolish   imprisonment  for 
debt  had  passed  the  Commons,  but  had  reached  the   Imprison. 
Peers  too  late  for  any  chance  of  becoming  law  that   mentfor 
year.      In  1836,  the   Lord  Chancellor  introduced  a   d 
similar  measure  on  the  30th  of  June :    but,  before  the  middle 
of  July,  when  the  vote  for  the  second  reading  was  to  be  taken, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  settled,  for  himself  and  the  House,  that 
it  was  too  late  to  proceed  with  a  matter  of  such  importance ; 
and,  though  the  Premier  thought  there  was  plenty  of  time,  the 
Bill  was  dropped.2     Some  success  was  now,  at  last,  obtained  by 
those  who   had,  for  several   sessions,  attempted   to  obtain   the 
benefit  of  counsel  for  prisoners  on   trial  for  felony,   counsel  for 
Twice  had  a  Bill  to  this  effect  passed  the  Commons,   felons- 
ind   been  obstructed  or  dropped    in  the  Lords :    but  now  the 
criminal-law  commissioners  had  unanimously  recommended,  that 
prisoners  charged  with  felony  should  be  allowed  the  advantage 
Df  counsel  to  address  the  jury  in  their  defence ;   and  the  pn>- 

l  Hansard,  xxxi.  p.  371.  ?  Hansard,  xxxiv.  p.  1063, 
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posal  came  before  Barl'-iment  with  a  new  sanction.  The  marvel 
of  the  case  now  is  that  there  could  have  been  any  doubt  about 
the  matter ;  but  there  were  still  persons  who  were  misled  by 
the  saying  that' the  judge  was  the  prisoner's  counsel,  —  not  con- 
sidering how  much  there  might  be  in  the  case  which  could  never 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  judge.  Lawyers  of  all  politics 
said  this ;  some  knew  cases  where  innocent  men  had  been 
sacrificed  for  want  of  legal  aid ;  and  all  seemed  to  approve  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  while  a  few,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst,  objected 
to  certain  of  the  details.  In  treason-trials,  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  of  crime,  and  in  trials  for  misdemeanor,  at  the  other,  pris- 
oners had  the  benefit  of  counsel,  but  not  ifl  the  intermediate 
range.  No  one  among  the  Peers  disputed  the  absurdity  of 
this ;  and,  in  committee,  only  one  amendment  was  made  to  which 
the  Commons  did  not  at  once  agree.  But  that  amendment  was 
of  great  consequence,  and  it  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  throw 
out  the  Bill  for  that  year.  The  Bill  gave  the  prisoner  the  last 
word.  His  counsel  was  to  reply  to  the  address  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, after  the  evidence  was  done  with.  Lord  Abinger  declared 
that  he  would  oppose  the  Bill,  if  this  was  in  all  cases  allowed.1 
The  Lord  Chancellor  defended  the  provision,  but  was  outvoted. 
The  Commons  were  disturbed,  and  requested  a  conference :  the 
Lords  would  not  yield  their  amendments ;  and,  sooner  than  lose 
the  Bill  altogether,  Mr.  Ewart,  who  brought  it  in,  took  what  he 
could  get,  announcing  that  he  should  try  for  the  rest  another 
year.2 

A  new  statute  was  passed  this  session  which  repealed  the  obli- 
gation to  execute  murderers  the  next  day  but  one  after  conviction, 
unless  the  day  should  happen  to  be  Sunday.  The  same  discretion 
was  now  left  as  to  the  day  of  execution,  as  in  other  cases  of  cap- 
Coroners'  ital  conviction.3  The  powers  of  coroners  were  enlarged, 
powers.  in  the  same  session,  by  means  of  a  provision  for  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  medical  witnesses,  and  enabling  the  coroner 
to  call  for  additional  medical  evidence,  when  required.4 

An  interesting  item  in  the  business  of  Parliament,  since  the 
New  houses  of  great  fire,  had  been  the  consideration  how  to  provide  a 
Parliament.  nevv  |,Ouse  for  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  meet 
and  work  in.  On  request  from  Parliament,  a  royal  commission 
had  been  appointed  in  1835,  to  receive  plans  by  open  competition 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses.  Out  of  more  than  ninety  plans, 
four  had  been  selected  for  further  examination ;  and  to  choose 
among  these  was  the  business  of  the  renewed  committee  of  1836. 
A  debate  was  raised  by  Mr.  Hume  as  to  whether  the  site  should 
not  be  exchanged  for  a  spot  more  open  and  elevated,  —  as,  per- 

1  Hansard,  xxxv.  p.  184.  2  Hansard,  xxxv.  p.  1325. 

8  Hansard,  xxxv.  p.  745.  4  6  and  7  Wm  IV.,  c.  89, 
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haps,  St.  James's  Palace  and  Marlborough  House ;  but,  besides 
that  certain  conveniences  were  connected  with  the  old  site,  much 
property  had  been  bought,  and  many  houses  pulled  down,  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  on  the  same  spot. 

The  opinion  of  the  committees  of  both  Houses,  as  to  the  choice 
of  plan  and  architect,  was  made  apparent  in  March  by  their  pro- 
posal of  an  address  to  the  King,  to  petition  him  to  institute 
inquiries  as  to  the  probable  expense  of  executing  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Barry.  It  was  considered  a  great  day  for  art  in  England 
when  such  a  work  as  this  was  thrown  open  to  competition.  Here 
was  no  despotism  of  rank  or  fame  in  king  or  architect,  to  settle  a 
matter  in  which  the  nation  should  have  a  share  through  its  repre- 
sentatives ;  but,  while  the  tribunal  was  as  good  a  one  as  could 
have  been  found  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  ca-e,  its  nature  was 
a  sort  of  invitation  to  the  people  to  look  upon  the  enterprise  as 
business  of  their  own,  and  learn  from  it,  as  we  all  do  from  enter- 
prises of  our  own.  It  was  worth  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
from  the  fire  to  give  the  nation  such  an  exercise  in  art  and  the 
love  of  it  as  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Parliament.  The  cost 
has  far  exceeded  expectation,  and  is  still  heavy ;  and  it  has 
occurred  during  a  long  period  of  distress :  but  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  the  money  could  have  been  better  spent  than  on  an  object  so 
noble,  so  truly  expedient,  so  plainly  extending  its  benefits  into  a 
far  future,  as  the  erection  of  a  building  which  will  be  to  a  future 
age  what  our  old  abbeys  and  cathedrals  are  to  us  now.  Mr. 
Barry's  plan  appears  to  have  put  all  others  out  of  sight  at  once, — 
admirable  as  some  of  them  were  declared  to  be.  One  of  its  excel- 
lences was  that  there  was  a  largeness  and  unity  about  its  exterior 
plan  which  admitted  of  great  modifications,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  experience,  of  interior  arrangements ;  but  this 
advantage  was  not  regarded  as  a  merit  by  disappointed  compet- 
itors and  their  advocates,  but  rather  as  a  ground  of  complaint 
about  changes  and  improvements,  and  departure  from  original 
proposals.  If  it  required  the  courage  of  a  hero  to  offer  such  a 
plan  to  a  body  so  notoriously  utilitarian  as  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  it  required  further  the  patience  of  a  saint  to  endure 
being  "hunted  and  pursued"  as  Mr.  Barry  was  from  the  moment 
of  the  preference  of  the  committees  being  avowed,  and  with  more 
or  less  intermission  through  succeeding  years.  But  a  man  who 
works  for  ten  thousand  generations  cannot  expect  perfect  sympathy 
from  the  existing  one.  He  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  so  much  as 
enables  him  to  do  his  work ;  and  Mr.  Barry  has  had  much  more 
than  this.  He  might  be  satisfied  with  looking  forward  to  future 
centuries,  when  men  of  an  advanced  order  of  civilization  will  pass 
through  his  imposing  corridors  and  pictured  halls,  and  pause  be- 
fore his  magnificent  tower,  and  swell  with  admiration,  without  any 
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more  dreaming  of  criticism  than  we  do  in  pacing  a  cathedral  aisle. 
The  criticism  appears  to  be  of  a  more  temporary  character  even 
than  usual  in  this  case ;  the  most  vehement  being  connected  with 
the  process  of  competition,  —  presently  done  with,  —  and  much 
of  the  rest  being  about  the  proportions  of  unfinished  work.  All 
this  will  die  away  in  a  few  years ;  and  then  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  achievement  will  begin.  Meantime,  the  architect  has 
been  well  sustained  by  admiration  and  sympathy. 

The  principle  of  competition  is  admitted  also  in  regard  to  the 
sculpture  and  paintings  to  be  deposited  within.  The  present  will 
be  ever  regarded  as  a  memorable  period  for  British  sculptors 
and  painters,  as  well  as  architects.  They  have  been  invited  to 
open  competition,  so  conducted  as  that  every  artist  can  show,  be- 
fore worthy  judges,  how  far  he  is  capable  of  conceiving  and 
presenting  the  ideas  and  facts  of  the  destiny  and  story  of  his 
nation.  If  there  is  genius  among  us,  undeveloped,  it  will  be 
brought  out ;  and  that  which  has  already  made  itself  known,  can- 
not but  be  animated  by  such  an  incitement.  We  may  hope  to 
see,  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  mind  of  our  time 
stamped  for  the  contemplation  of  the  future,  in  the  form  of  a 
history  of  the  past :  and,  if  ihis  is  not  done,  it  must  be  because 
we  are  not  able  to  do  it  ;  for  the  opportunity  lies  open.  Niches 
and  pedestals  are  waiting  for  statues,  and  panels  for  paintings, 
and  all  our  artists  are  invited  to  come  anil  try  who  is  most  worthy 
to  supply  both.  If  there  are  men  to  do  it,  it  will  be  done  ;  and 
that  the  case  is  such,  is  a  noble  feature  of  the  time.  A  begin- 
ning of  the  great  enterprise  was  made  in  1837,  by  the  formation 
of  the  embankment  along  the  river-side.  It  was  three  years 
more  before  any  thing  of  the  character  of  the  work  could  show 
itself;  and  then,  when  the  east  end  appeared  to  the  height  of  the 
first  floor,  every  one  was  astonished  to  find  how  far  the  appari- 
tion transcended  all  expectation  of  it  that  could  be  caused  by 
descriptions  and  drawings.  • 

In  connection  with  this  building,  an  innovation  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  was  proposed  in  two  successive  sessions, 
and  discussed  at  more  length,  and  in  a  less  creditable  tone,  than 
could  have  been  expected.  In  July,  1835,  it  was  proposed,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  accommodation  should  be  provided 
Admission  m  tne  new  e(lifice  for  the  presence  of  women  at  the 
of  ladies  to  debates.  The  proposal  was  made  in  a  spirit  and  in 
language  which  went  far  to  place  every  sensible  wo- 
man on  the  same  side  of  the  que-tion  with  Lord  J.  Russell,  when 
he  declared  his  disinclination  to  debate  the  matter,  and  his  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  motion.1  Lord  J.  Russell  was  outvoted, 
however,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject, 

1  Hansard,  xxix.  p.  637. 
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The  whole  proceeding  had  much  the  air  of  an  ill-bred  joke,  —  the 
speech  of  the  mover,  the  ostentatious  eagerness  to  second  it, 
the  coarse  mirth,  and  the  large  majority.  On  the  next  occasion, 
May  3,  1836,  matters  were  worse,  —  the  speeches  more  indecent, 
the  mirth  more  flippant  and  unmanly,  the  majority  larger  in 
proportion.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  women  of  England 
might  indeed  be  invited  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  le- 
gislators whose  method  of  invitation  was  an  insult  in  itself,  and 
who  professed  to  wish  for  the  presence  of  ladies,  among  other 
reasons,  as  a  check  upon  intoxication  and  indecency  of  language. * 
But  the  affair  was  happily  put  an  end  to  by  means  chiefly  of  a 
serious  and  sensible  reply  from  the  speaker,  when  asked  for  his 
opinion,  on  occasion  of  a  grant  for  a  ladies'  gallery  being  pro- 
posed.- The  grant  was  refused  by  a  majority  of  42  against  28. 
As  for  the  merits  of  the  question,  when  considered  seriously, 
there  was  little  difference  of  opinion.  Those  who  advocated  the 
admission  of  women  in  the  gallery  did  not  pretend  to  be  thinking 
of  the  improvement  of  the  women's  knowledge,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  their  interest  in  subjects  which  concern  every  mem- 
ber of  society,  —  those  who  are  waiting  for  political  participation, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  it.  Every  one  knew  that  serious  ob- 
jects like  these 'are  best  accomplished  at  home,  as  the  speeches 
of  legislators  are  certainly  much  better  in  the  newspapers  than 
as  they  are  spoken.  If  the  proposition  of  a  ladies'  gallery  had 
been  carried,  the  place  would  have  been  found  to  be  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  giddy  and  frivolous  women,  fond  of  novel- 
ty, and  with  plenty  of  time  to  lose  :  a  nuisance  to  the  legislature, 
and  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  wiser  of  their  own  sex,  —  inas- 
much' as  these  triflers  would  be  understood,  from  their  very  pres- 
ence, to  be  representatives  of  the  Englishwomen  who  take  an 
interest  in  politics ;  while,  in  reality,  the  latter  class  would  be 
precisely  those  who  would  be  reading  and  thinking  at  home. 
Whenever  the  time  shall  arrive  when  the  legal  position  of  wo- 
man in  England  comes  fairly  under  the  eye  of  the  legislature,  — 
a  position  so  injurious  as  to  extract  from  Lord  Brougham  the 
confession,  in  1838,  that  the  whole  of  the  law  was  so  atrocious 
as  regards  woman,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave 
it  alone,  and  keep  it  out  of  sight  as  long  as  possible,3  —  it  would 
be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  Englishwomen  to  be  judged  of,  as 
they  inevitably  would  be,  by  such  a  sample  as  would  have  at- 
tended the  debates  on  such  an  invitation  as  that  of  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  and  Mr.  Villiers.  As  it  was,  the  women  of  England 
gained  something,  —  in  the  way  of  warning,  how  far  they  were 
from  being  respected  by  those  who  professed  most  regard  for  their 

1  Hansard,  xxxiii.  p.  531.  2  Hansard,  xxxv.  p.  1078. 
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political  improvement ;  and  the  House  of  Common*  lost  much  in 
the  way  of  character  for  sense  and  refinement.  It  had  often  ex- 
posed itself  by  the  boyish  passion  and  pot-house  manners  which 
had  occasioned  confusion  within  its  walls ;  but  it  now  outbid  all 
former  disgraces,  and  excited  a  disgust  which  was  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten.  The  simple-minded  now  knew  something  of  the 
way  in  which  some  gentry  talk  when  they  get  together,  —  like 
to  like.  The  simple-minded  were  shocked  ;  but  they  were  glad  to 
know  the  truth,  and  resolved  to  bear  it  in  mind. 

Every  one  admits,  as  a  general  declaration,  that  no  subject 
can  be  more  important,  in  the  deliberations  of  Parliament,  than 
Privilege  of  the  defence  of  its  own  privileges  ;  yet  the  whole  na- 
Pariiament.  tjou  dislikes  the  subject,  and  is  too  apt  to  despise  it. 
A  troublesome  and  protracted  and  very  serious  conflict  about 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons  began  in  1837.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  a  petition  was  presented  from  Messrs.  Hansard,  the 
printers  to  the  House,  who  stated  that,  in  course  of  the  ordinary 
authorized  sale  of  parliamentary  reports  and  papers  to  the  public, 
a  prison  report  had  been  sold,  in  which  was  contained  a  state- 
ment given  in  evidence,  that  certain  prisoners  were  found  reading 
obscene  works,'  'issued  by  a  certain  publisher,  whose  name  was 
given, — J.  J.  Stockdale  ;  that  Stockdale  had  brought  an  action 
for  libel  against  Messrs.  Hansard  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
laying  his  damages  at  20,000/.  ;  that  Messrs.  Hansard  had 
pleaded  in  justification  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  ordered  the 
plea  to  be  struck  off  the  record ;  and  that  Messrs.  Hansard 
prayed  the  protection  of  the  House.1 

The  privilege  of  Parliament  was  not  involved  in  the  act  of 
disallowing  the  Hansards'  plea,  the  disallowance  being  merely 
on  the  ground  that  the  plea  was  unnecessary  for  technical 
reasons ;  and,  on  this  opening  occasion,  no  one  dreamed  that  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  was  in  question  at  all.  It  was  on  occa- 
sion of  the  trial,  the  next  day,  that  the  controversy  was  raised. 
It  was  raised  by  Chief-Justice  Denman,  who  said  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  could 
justify  the  publication  of  a  libel.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
he  repeated  his  opinion  witli  strong  emphasis  ;  and  the  jury  ac- 
cordingly found,  that,  though  the  book  referred  to  was  obscene 
and  disgusting,  the  defendants  were  guilty  of  libel  on  the  pub- 
lisher. Within  a  Aveek,  the  House  took  up  the  matter,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  question  of  privilege.2 
On  the  30th  of  May,  Lord  Howick  moved  resolutions  framed  on 
the  report  of  the  committee,  affirming  that  the  House  had  full 
power  to  publish  what  it  chose;  that  to  bring  the  privileges  of 

1  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p.  133  2  Hansard,  xxxviii.  p.  1113. 
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Parliament  into  discussion  before  any  tribunal  but  Parliament 
itself,  is  a  high  breach  of  privilege  ;  and  that  for  any  court  or 
tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  on  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
otherwise  than  as  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  either  House 
thereon,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  a  breach  and 
contempt  of  its  privileges.  Sir  R.  Peel  supported  these  resolu- 
tions, against  a  set,  of  a  contrary  purport,  proposed  by  Sir  R. 
Inglis ;  and  those  supported  by  the  two  Parliamentary  leaders 
were  carried  by  a  majority  of  90  in  a  House  of  162.1 

Here  was  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  placed  in  direct  and 
irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Denman  to  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  nation. 
It  was  no  trifle,  such  a  quarrel  as  this ;  and  its  issue  was  awaited 
with  great  anxiety  by  all  who  understood  its  bearings. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  the  action  of  Parliament 
during  the  reign.  The  Whig  ministers  were  not  men  of  busi- 
ness. They  conveyed  the  impression  of  doubt  about  Weakness  of 
the  quality  and  practicability  of  their  own  measures ;  the  Adminis- 
and  this  was,  in  fact,  inviting  the  obstruction  or  demo-  tri 
lition  of  those  measures.  Every  session  became,  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  those  concerned  in  it,  more  and  more  like  a  troubled 
dream,  wherein  the  sufferer  is  for  ever  struggling  to  get  on,  and 
for 'ever  in  vain.  By  this  time,  the  ministers  themselves  had 
arrived  at  complaining  that  they  could  not  carry  their  measures; 
and  this  provoked  an  inquiry,  by  no  means  spoken  sotto  voce, 
whether,  in  that  case,  they  were  fit  for  the  very  office  whose 
business  is  to  pass  measures.  .They  were  obliged  to  endure,  on 
occasion  of  the  close  of  the  reign,  a  speech  of  scornful  reproach 
from  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which  they  could  not  repel  with  answer- 
ing scorn,  because  the  Houses  and  the  country  knew  that  the 
taunts,  though  severely  expressed,  were  mainly  true.  After 
showing  that,  at  the  end  of  a  session  of  five  months,  only  two 
measures  of  original  importance  had  been  passed,  while  seventy- 
five  public  bills  were  depending  in  the  Commons,  he  declared : 
"  Never  was  the  state  of  business  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  at  present ;  never  did  a 
government  so  neglect  so  important  a  part  of  its  duty  —  that 
which  it  had  to  discharge  in  Parliament — as  the  government 
had  done  during  the  last  five  months.2  The  noble  Viscount  and 
his  colleagues  \\ere  utterly  powerless.  They  were  powerless 
alike  in  that  and  in  the  other  House ;  they  were  utterly  ineffi- 
cient and  incompetent  as  servants  to  the  Crown  ;  and  he  must  add 
also,  they  were  equally  powerless,  incapable,  and  inefficient  as 

regarded  the  people He  could  only  say,  that  almost  every 

feasible  and  reasonable  man  had  but  one  opinion  ;  but  one  idea 

1  Hansard,  xxxviii.  p.  1121, 1134.  2  Hansard,  xxxviii.  p.  1574. 
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was  entertained  regarding  their  conduct.  It  elicited  the  pity  of 
their  friends,  and  excited  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  enemies 
of  their  country.  He  gave  them  a  picture  of  the  present,  —  he 
had  also  given  them  a  picture  of  the  past.  What,  then,  were 
their  hopes  for  the  future?" 

There  is  no  need  to  accept  the  vaticinations  of  an  enemy  as 
to  the  future  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  as  events  will  presently 
show  us  what  it  was.  As  for  Lord  Lyndhurst's  pictures  of  the 
past  and  present,  they  were  hailed  by  some,  excited  a  smile  iu 
others,  and  were  openly  resented  by  very  few.  They  were  too 
nearly  true  to  be  strongly  impugned.  The  Premier  protested 
vaguely  against  them,  and  went  home  placidly  conscious  that  he 
was  no  nearer  going  out  of  office  for  any  thing  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  could  say.  A  new  period,  affording  fresh  chances, 
was  now  setting  in,  during  which  they  might  show  what  they 
could  do.  The  Premier  might  now  have  less  leisure  and  license 
than  hitherto  for  blowing  feathers,  and  nursing  sofa-cushions, 
and  serenely  swearing  in  the  face  of  deputations  ;  but  he  was 
entering  on  a  new  term  of  power,  and  was  safe  for  the  present, 
whatever  sarcastic  enemies  and  wearied  friends  and  the  indig- 
nant people  might  say  about  the  incapacity  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  history  of  our  Whig  Administrations  is  almost  made  up 
of  obstruction  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries,  and  powerless- 
ness  on  their  own ;  but  never  were  the  Whig  rulers  reduced  to 
more  desperate  straits  than  in  the  spring  of  1837.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  staked  their  existence  on  carrying  their  measures 
for  Ireland ;  but  they  could  not  carry  them.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  Tories  cried  out  that  the  country  was  without  a  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  Radical  members  in  the  other  House  repeated 
the  cry.  The  ministers  were  believed  to  desire  earnestly  the 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament  formed  during  the  short  Peel  Admin- 
istration ;  but  the  King  would  not  hear  of  it.  The  King  was 
believed  to  desire  earnestly  the  resignation  of  the  ministers ;  but 
the  ministers  did  not  appear  to  think  of  giving  up.  It  was  a 
state  of  things  which  could  not  endure  long.  When  the  change 
came,  it  was  not  exactly  in  the  way  that  had  been  looked  for. 

The  King's  health  had  been  better  for  the  seven  years  since 
his  accession  than  for  a  long  previous  period ;  and  niness  of 
he  enjoyed  a  remarkable  exemption  from  the  annual  the  Klng- 
attack  of  hay-fever,  —  as  it  is  called,  —  which  had  before  regu- 
larly come  on  in  June.  At  the  beginning  of  1837,  his  family 
had  observed  that  his  strength  was  not  what  it  had  been ;  but  he 
was  upwards  of  seventy,  and  some  decline  might  be  looked  for. 
When  May  came  in,  he  appeared  to  be  aging  rapidly.  On  the 
17th,  he  was  seated  at  the  levee,  for  the  first  time,  and  looked 
worn  and  feeble.  On  returning  to  Windsor,  he  had  difficulty  in 
mounting  the  stairs,  and  sat  down  on  the  first  sofa.  He  held  a 
drawing-room  the  next  day,  was  again  seated,  and  observed  to 
look  still  worse  ;  but  he  was  less  fatigued  in  the  evening,  and  was 
in  high  spirits  the  next  d  iy,  —  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue.1  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  our  naval 
warfare,  and  was  carried  away  by  the  favorite  subject  of  our 
victories  at  sea  during  the  last  century.  He  was  stopped  two  or 
three  times  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  went  on  again.  The 
next  morning,  Saturday  the  20th,  he  was  much  the  worse  for  the 
exertion,  —  could  take  no  breakfast,  and  fell  back  fainting  at 

1  Annual  Register,  1837,  misc.  37£. 
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lunch-time,  and  again  at  dinner.  It  was  clear  that  evening  that 
he  could  not  go  to  to\vu  iu  the  morning,  to  be  present  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  Chapel  Royal.  It  was  ten  at  night  before  he 
gave  it  up ;  and  he  then  left  the  drawing-room,  never  to  enter  it 
again.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  he  saw  the  ministers.  On 
Wednesday  there  was  a  grand  hall  at  St.  James's,  given  by  the 
King  in  celebration  of  the  Princess  Victoria  attaining  her  major- 
ity. The  ball  \vas  none  of  the  merriest,  from  the  absence  of  the 
King  and  Queen ;  but  the  King  sent  tokens  of  his  kindly  sym- 
pathy. He  presented  the  Princess  with  a  magnificent  pianoforte, 
as  his  birthday-offering.  He  held  a  council  on  the  Saturday ;  but 
was  wheeled  in  a  chair  into  the  council-room,  as  he  could  no 
longer  walk.  When  June  arrived,  he  and  those  about  him  called 
his  illness  the  old  hay-fever.  Whatever  it  was,  it  disappointed 
him  of  meeting  the  great  parties  he  had  invited  for  the  Eton 
regatta  on  the  5th,  and  Ascot  races  afterwards.  As  he  sat  in  his 
easy-chair,  breathing  with  difficulty  and  sinking  in  weakness,  the 
kind-hearted  old  man  thought  of  various  things  which  might  add 
to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  Eton  lads,  and  others  of  his 
guests  below  ;  and  many  were  the  orders  he  gave.  He  insisted 
on  the  Queen's  going  to  Ascot  on  the  race-day,  that  there  might 
be  as  little  disappointment  to  the  public  as  possible.  She  was 
not  gone  long;  and,  when  she  returned,  she  observed  a  consider- 
able change  f<>r  the  worse,  in  those  two  hours.  The  dinner  in 
St.  George's  Hall  the  next  day  was  dull  and  sad;  but  there  was 
talk  of  the  King  being  removed  to  Brighton  in  the  morning, 
when  perhaps  the  sea-air  might  revive  him.  When  the  morning 
came,  he  was  too  ill  to  stir ;  and  the  guests  at  the  castle  all  went 
away  after  breakfast.  An  extraordinary  stillness  prevailed;  and 
now  the  King's  danger  was  freely  spoken  of  there  and«n  London. 
The  danger  was  supposed  to  be  extreme ;  but  he  revived  a  little, 
and  transacted  some  business  with  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  the  next 
day  (the  9th),  signing  papers  with  much  difficulty,  but  showing 
all  necessary  clearness  of  mind. 

A  bulletin  was  now  first  issued ;  but,  on  the  morrow,  the  King 
was  so  much  better  as  to  lead  even  his  own  attendants  to  think 
that  the  attack  might  be  got  over  for  the  time.  The  improveiiient 
was,  however,  merely  owing  to  medicines  which  temporarily 
relieved  the  breathing.  During  his  severest  suffering,  he  was 
eminently  patient,  thankful  for  kind  offices,  and  ever  cheerful ;  and 
when  he  was  relieved,  it  became  evident  how  great  had  been  the 
suffering  which  he  had  borne  so  quietly.  His  spirits  rose,  and  he 
was  full  of  thanksgiving.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  danger 
throughout ;  and,  sincerely  believing  that,  from  the  youth  of  the 
Princess  Victoria,  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  live  some  years 
longer,  he  prayed  for  life,  —  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of 
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the  country.  He  had  prayers  read  very  frequently ;  and  they 
always  revived  him.  On  the  13th,  he  chose  to  see  the  Hanoverian. 
Minister  on  business;  and,  on  the  14th,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, —  he  and  they,  no  doubt,  being  fully  aware  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  kingdoms  of  Hanover  and  England  was 
hourly  dissolving  with  his  failing  breath.  Possibly,  his  desire  to 
live  ten  years  longer  for  the  public  good  might  have  as  much 
reference  to  Hanover  as  to  Great  Britain.  For  a  few  days  more, 
he  fluctuated  between  life  and  death,  —  now  appearing  to  be 
breathing  his  last,  arid  then  signing  a  paper  or  two  as  he  could 
rally  his  strength  for  the  effort.  His  last  act  of  sovereignty 
was  signing  the  pardon  of  a  condemned  criminal.  On  the  Sun- 
day, he  received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  ' 
of  Canterbury ;  and  he  appeared  to  derive  so  much  solace  from 
the  mere  presence  of  the  Primate,  though  unable  to  speak  or  to 
listen  much,  that  the  Archbishop  remained  in  the  room  till  late 
into  the  night.  The  anniversary  of  Waterloo  was  always  a  great 
day  with  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  would  not  have 
held  his  usual  banquet  without  complete  assurance  of  the  Queen's 
wishes ;  but  the  good  old  King's  thoughtfulness  settled  the  mat- 
ter the  day  before.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  Duke,  to  desire 
that  the  dinner  might  take  place  as  usual,  and  to  wish  the  host 
and  guests  a  pleasant  day.  On  the  19th,  he  saw  all  his  children, 
and  let  them  understand  how  fully  aware  he  was  that  his  death 
was  just  at  hand.  His  last  distinct  and  deliberate  words  appear 
to  have  been  those  which  he  addressed  to  the  Primate  Death  of . 
at  the  moment  of  their  final  pariing :  "  Believe  me,  the  King- 
I  am  a  religious  man."  He  sank  during  the  night,  and  died  soon 
after  two  in  the  morning. 

And  then  took  place  that  immediate  opposite  action,  —  that 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  —  which  the  demise  of  royalty  seems 
to  necessitate,  but  which  can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  fail 
to  be  painful  to  every  reflective  person.1  Three  carriages  instantly 
drove  up ;  and  into  those  carriages  went  the  Primate,  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  Sir  Henry  Halford,  the  royal  physician.  It 
was  not  five  o'clock  when  they  arrived  at  Kensington  Palace. 
The  doors  were  thrown  open  before  them ;  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine stood  the  young  Queen  and  her  mother,  expecting  . 

J          o  •%          ,  i      ,      •  •      Accession  of 

the  news,  and  ready  for  that  day  s  impressive  busi-   Queen  vic- 
ness, ; — that  birth  to  regality  which,  like  the  natural   tona" 
birth,  can  take  place  but  once.1     Having  delivered  their  news, 
the  messengers  proceeded  to  London,  to  wake  up  the  government 
and  the  nation  with  tidings  of  the  accession  of  their  Queen. 
How  widely  were  those  tidings  to  extend!     In  a  few  hours 

1  Bulletin,  June  26,  1837.  2  Annual  Register,  183T,  Chron.  60. 
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they  would  spread  in  all  directions  to  the  sea ;  in  a  few  days  the 
Irish  on  their  wild  western  coast,  and  the  fishermen  in  the  straits 
of  the  Orkneys,  would  be  wondering  how  the  young  girl  looked, 
and  what  she  said  when  told  that  she  held  the  highest  rank  and 
the  largest  power  on  earth.  In  a  few  weeks,  her  subjects  in  the 
furthest  Canadian  provinces  of  her  dominions  would  be  assem- 
bling in  the  clearings  of  the  forest  under  the  summer  night,  or  in 
the  broad  moonlight  on  the  prairie,  to  ask  if  any  one  knew  how 
the  Queen  looked,  and  what  she  said  when  told  the  news.  In  a 
few  months,  turbaned  messengers  would  be  posting  over  the  plains 
of  India  with  the  tidings;  and  in  shaded  rooms,  or  under  the 
shelter  of  tents,  people  would  be  speculating  in  like  manner  on 
the  first  feelings  of  a  young  queen,  and  soldiers  would  swear  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other  to  fight  and  die  in  her  service. 
Somewhat  later,  the  solitary  shepherd  on  tlie  Australian  plains 
would  be  musing  on  the  news  dropped  by  a  passenger  from  the 
coast ;  and  would,  if  an  exile  through  poverty  or  through  crime, 
speculate  on  whether  want  or  temptation  could  still  oppress  men 
so  cruelly,  now  that  a  young  queen,  with  a  heart  full  of  mercy, 
and  power  in  her  hands  to  do  what  she  would,  was  to  rule  over  a 
devoted  people.  It  was  an  occasion  which  appealed  to  all 
hearts,  —  a  time  when  romantic  expectation  took  possession  of 
many  who  never  knew  romance  before,  and  some  who  had  be- 
lieved that  they  should  never  know  expectation  again.  What 
every  one  most  wanted  to  learn,  was  whether  such  exaltation 
and  such  hope  were  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  sovereign  herself. 
Every  movement,  every  tone,  was  eagerly  and  lovingly  watched, 
on  this  extraordinary  day  of  her  life,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards ;  and,  on  this  day,  her  demeanor  was  all  that  could  be 
wished. 

By  nine  o'clock,  Lord  Melbourne  was  at  Kensington,  was 
instantly  admitted,  and  stayed  half-an-hour,  arranging  for  the 
assembling  of  the  privy-council  at  eleven.  Before  noon  came 
the  lord  mayor,  with  aldermen  and  other  members  of  the  corpor- 
ation, to  offer  their  duty  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  London.  Next 
arrived  the  King  of  Hanover,  —  the  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, whose  confidential  agent  had  propounded  to  the  loyal 
Orangemen  the  scheme  of  setting  aside  this  young  girl  from  her 
inheritance,  because  she  was  a  girl  and  young.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
lent  him  his  carriage,  that  no  time  might  be  lost;  but  he  left  the 
palace  in  his  own  state-coach,  —  to  start  as  soon  as  possible,  tor 
his  new  kingdom,  which  had  presently  cause  to  mourn  his  arrival 
,  much  more  than  England  did  his  departure.  There 

Severance  of  „          . 

Hanover  from  was  no  word  or  regret,  even  in  newspapers,  for  the 
Kngiand.  ]osg  Qf  a  couateral  kingdom  which  had  formed  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire  for  a  century  and  a  quarter ;  and,  if  this 
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arose  in  part  from  the  indifference  of  the  nation  to  the  possession 
of  profitless  foreign  territory,  it  must  be  ascribed  in  part  also  to 
the  general  satisfaction  at  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  at  the  sceptre  having  passed  down  to  a  iiew  generation, 
from  which  more  might  be  hoped  than  could  ever  have  been  de- 
rived from  that  which  had  given  the  nation  much  to  bear  in  many 
ways  since  the  opening  of  the  century. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  princes,  peers,  and  other  councillors, 
they  signed  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  the  first  name  on  the  list 
was  that  of  '"  Ernest,"  King  of  Hanover.1  The  Queen  caused 
them  all  to  be  sworn  in  members  of  her  council,  and 
then  addressed  them ;  after  which  they  issued  orders 
for  the  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty.  If  the  millions  who  longed 
to  know  how  the  young  sovereign  looked  and  felt,  could  have 
heard  her  first  address,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  satisfy  them. 
The  address  was,  of  course,  prepared  for  her ;  but  the  Queen's 
manner  and  voice  were  her  own,  and  they  told  much,  address. 
Her  manner  was  composed,  modest,  and  dignified  ;  her  voice,  firm 
and  sweet;  her  reading,  as  usual,  beautiful.  She  took  the  neces- 
sary oaths,  and  received  the  eager  homage  of  the  thronging 
nobility,  without  agitation  or  any  kind  of  awkwardness.  Her 
declaration  contained  an  affectionate  reference  to  the  deceased 
King ;  an  assertion  of  her  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  of  her  intention  to  rule  in  accordance  with  it ;  a 
grateful  allusion  to  her  mother's  educational  care  of  her ;  an 
avowal  that,  under  circumstances  of  such  eminent  responsibility 
as  hers,  she  relied  for  support  and  guidance  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  a  pledge  that  her  life  should  be  devoted  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  people/  The  ministers  returned  into  her  hands,  and 
received  again,  the  seals  of  their  respective  offices ;  the  stamps 
in  official  use  were  ordered  to  be  altered,  and  also  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  which  related  to  the  royal  family ;  the  procla- 
mation was  prepared,  and  signed  by  the  privy-councillors ;  and 
the  Queen  appointed  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  for  the  cere- 
mony. The  first  use  of  the  great  seal  under  the  new  reign  was 
to  authenticate  the  official  proclamation,  which  was  gazetted  the 
same  evening.  During  the  whole  morning,  carriages  were  driving 
up  rapidly,  bringing  visitors  eager  to  offer  their  homage.  What 
a  day  of  whirl  and  fatigue  tor  one  in  a  position  so  lonely,  at  such 
tender  years !  How  welcome  must  have  been  the  night,  and  the 
quiet  of  her  pillow,  whatever  might  be  the  thoughts  that  rested 
upon  it !  The  next  morning,  she  appeared  "  extremely  pale  and 
fatigued;"  and  no  wonder,  for  she  had  passed  through  a  day 
which  could  never  be  paralleled. 

While  the  eagerness  of  homage  and  duty  was  thus  suddenly 
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gathering  about  the  Kensington  Palace,  all  was  very  still  at 
Windsor.  While  the  niece  was  receiving  needful  and  most  cor- 
dial assurances  and  offers  of  duty  and  support,  the  uncle  was  past 
all  such  needs.  He  had  received  all  kind  arid  dutiful  offices  with 
gratitude  to  the  last ;  and  now  no  one  could  do  any  thing  more  for 
him,  or  receive  his  thanks.  An  attached  wife,  and  daughters 
who  were  long  in  recovering  from  the  grief  of  his  loss,  were  at 
hand ;  and  every  thing  else  was  very  stilL  Perhaps  there  might 
be,  amidst  the  grief,  a  calmer  sleep  in  the  twilight  of  sovereignty 
here  than  in  the  bright  dawn  of  it  which  was  kindling  in  the 
other  palace.  And  how  different  was  the  review  of  the  life 
which  had  gone  out  from  the  anticipation  of  that  which  was  just 
setting  forth  on  a  new  career! 

William  Henry,  the  third  son  of  George  III.,  was  born   in 
August,  1765,  and  was  therefore  in  his  seventy-second 

At  lllKlUl  IV. 

year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  destined  for 
the  sea,  and  became  a  midshipman  at  the  age  of  fourteen.1  It  is 
amusing  to  read,  at  this  distance  of  time,  of  the  distresses  of  the 
Admiralty  at  the  insubordination  to  rules  shown  by  Prince  Wil- 
liam, when  he  had  risen  high  enough  in  the  service  to  have  a  ship 
of  his  own  to  play  his  pranks  with.  When  he  was  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  he  twice  left  a  foreign  station  without  leave ;  thus  setting 
an  example  which  might  ruin  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  if  left 
unpunished.  But  how  adequately  to  punish  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
was  the  perplexity  of  the  Admiralty.  They  ordered  him  to 
remain  in  harbor  at  Plymouth  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  had 
absented  himself  from  his  proper  post,  and  then  to  return  to  his 
foreign  station.  This  was  not  enough,  but  it  was  thought  to  be 
all  that  could  be  done  in  such  a  case;  and  the  prince  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Active  exercise  of  his  profession,  —  from  that 
time  ascending  through  the  gradations  of  naval  rank  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  For  twenty  years,  he  continued  thus  to  rise  in 
naval  rank,  besides  being  made  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  an  allow- 
ance from  Parliament  of  12,00()/.  a  year.  During  those  twenty 
years,  when  he  should  have  been  active  in  his  profession,  he  was 
living  idly  on  shore,  endeavoring  after  that  enjoyment  of  domestic 
life  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted,  and  from  which  our  princes 
are  so  cruelly  debarred  by  the  operation  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  the  virtual  husband  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  the  most  bewitching  of  actresses,  and  the  queen  of  his 
heart  during  the  best  part  of  his  life.  They  had  ten  children,  — • 
five  sons  and  five  daughters.  It  is  averred  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  matter  well,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
in  his  unfortunate  position,  was  as  good  as  the  circumstances 
permitted ;  that  he  was  as  faithful  and  generous  to  Mrs.  Jordan 

l  Penny  Cyclop,  xxvii.  p.  400. 
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as  some  parties  declared  him  to  be  otherwise.  When  men  place 
themselves  in  such  a  position,  they  are  bound  to  bear  all  its 
consequences  without  complaint;  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  endured  much  complaint  and  undeserved  im- 
putation with  a  patience  and  silence  which  were  truly  respectable. 
His  children,  the  Fitzclarence  family,  were  received  in  society 
with  a  freedom  very  unusual  in  England  under  such  circumstan- 
ces ;  and,  certainly,  the  strict  English  people  appeared  to  be 
pleased  rather  than  offended  that  the  affectionate-hearted  prince, 
to  whom  no  real  liberty  of  marriage  had  been  left,  should  be 
surrounded  in  his  old  age  by  children  who  repaid  his  affection 
by  exemplary  duty  and  care.  If  this  was  a  spectacle  unfit  —  by 
the  very  mixture  of  goodness  in  it  —  for  the  Court  of  England, 
the  harm  that  there  was  in  it  was  ascribed  to  the  position  of 
royalty,  rather  than  the  fault  of  the  prince  ;  while  all  believed 
that  uo  reparation  to  the  purity  of  society  could  be  effectually 
made  by  depriving  the  old  man  of  the  comfort  of  his  children's 
society.  ISome  of  the  family  had  occasion  to  find  that  forbearance 
could  go  even  further  than  this  ;  for  they  were  left  uuhurt,  except 
by  universal  censure,  after  their  improper  and  foolish  exertion  of 
domestic  influences  against  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Grey  Ad- 
ministration. The  King's  relatives  were  rea«ly  to  be  as  good- 
humored  towards  the  Fitzclarences  as  the  public  were ;  and  one 
of  the  early  acts  of  the  young  Queen  was  continuing  to  them  the 
allowance  of  dOOL  a  year  each,  which  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  their  father.  Most  people  thought  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  their  accepting  this  sum  from  a  father  who  chanced  to 
be  the  sovereign,  and  from  a  sovereign  who  was  under  no  domestic 
obligation  towards  them  at  all :  but  the  Fitzclare'nces  appeared 
not  to  perceive  this;  and,  when  one  of  them  soon  after  deliberately 
destroyed  himself,  he  left  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  requesting  that 
this  income  might  be  continued  to  his  children,  —  a  request  of 
which  it  was  thought  right  to  take  no  notice.  After  the  death 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  when  many  royal  marriages  took  place, 
in  competition  for  the  succession,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  No  issue 
from  this  marriage  survived,  though  two  infants  were  born  only 
to  die.  For  a  few  mouths,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
bore  the  dignity  of  Lord  High-admiral ;  and  he  had  previously 
performed  a  few  holiday  services  on  the  sea  by  escorting  and 
conveying  royal  visitors  and  adventurers  across  the  Channel,  and 
up  and  down  in  it.  Jn  politics,  he  had  through  life  shown  the 
same  changeableness  as  in  his  conduct  on  the  throne.  On  scarcely 
any  subject  was  he  firm  but  in  his  opposition  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  had  not  mind  enough  to  grasp  a  great  principle 
and  hold  to  it ;  and,  as  he  had  not  the  obstinacy  of  his  father  and 
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elder  brothers,  he  was  necessarily  infirm  of  purpose,  and  as  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  in  state  matters  as  any  of  his  family.  What 
the  difficulty  amounted  to,  the  history  of  the  reform  movement 
shows.  In  other  respects,  there  was  no  comparison  between  the 
comfort  of  intercourse  with  him  and  with  the  two  preceding  sove- 
reigns. He  had  not  the  stupid  self-will  and  self-sufficiency  of 
George  III.,  nor  the  vulgar  and  libertine  selfishness  of  George 
IV.  He  was  too  harebrained  to  be  relied  on  with  regard  to  par- 
ticular measures  and  opinions  ;  but  his  benevolent  concern  for  his 
people,  his  confiding  courtesy  to  the  ministers  who  were  with  him, 
whoever  they  might  be,  and  his  absence  of  self-regards,  except 
where  his  timidity  came  into  play,  made  him  truly  respectable 
and  dear,  in  comparison  with  his  predecessors.  When  his  weak- 
ness was  made  conspicuous  by  incidents  of  the  time,  it  seemed  a 
pity  that  he  should  have  been  accidentally  made  a  king ;  but  then 
again  some  trait  of  benignity  or  patience  or  native  humility  would 
change  the  aspect  of  the  case,  and  make  it  a  subject  of  rejoicing 
that  virtues  of  that  class  were  seen  upon  the  throne,  to  convince 
such  of  the  people  as  might  well  doubt  it  that  a  king  may  have  a 
heart,  and  that  some  of  its  overflow  might  be  for  them. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  night  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  Dnke 
of  Sussex  being  chief  mourner.1  For  the  last  time, 
the  royal  Crown  of  Hanover  was  placed  beside  the  im- 
perial Crown  on  the  coffin  of  a  King  of  England.  The  wife,  who 
had  so  well  performed  her  duties,  was  present.  Queen  Adelaide, 
now  queen-dowager,  was  in  the  royal  closet.  When  the  coffin 
had  been  lowered,  dust  thrown  upon  it,  the  blessing  pronounced, 
and  the  rocket  sent  up  from  the  portal  which  was  to  cause  the 
lowering  of  the  flag  on  the  Round  Tower,  the  royal  widow  left 
the  place,  and  was  followed  by  the  mourners,  as  soon  as  the 
style  and  titles  of  the  new  sovereign  had  been  recited.  There 
were  no  January  night-fogs  here,  to  peril  the  lives  of  the  mourn- 
ers ;  but,  instead,  a  heat  so  stifling  as  to  make  the  crowd  glad  to 
disperse  at  the  first  possible  moment.  On  the  13th,  the  Queen, 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  left  the  old  home  at  Kensingion,  to 
take  possession  of  Buckingham  Palace.  It  was  the  middle  of  the 
day;  and  crowds  were  waiting  to  cheer  her  on  her  passage  to  her 
regal  home.  She  accepted  the  homage,  but  she  was  pale  and 
grave;  and  there  were  none  of  her  subjects  who  would  not  rather 
have  .-een  this  paleness  and  gravity  than  tokens  of  a  gayer  mood. 
To  some,  it  was  not  very  far  to  look  back  to  the  May  in  which 
Queen  vic-  she  was  born,  and  the  month  —  so  soon  afterwards  — 
torfa.  when  the  newspapers  told  of  the  Duke  of  Kent's 

illness ;  how  he  had  come  in  with  wet  boots,  and,  '"  beguiled  by 
the  smiles  of  his  infant  princess,"  had  played  with  the  baby, 
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instead  of  changing  his  boots,  till  it  was  too  late,  and  he  had 
caught  the  cold  of  which  he  died.  The  course  of  years  now 
seemed  very  short  during  which  they  had  watched  the  growth 
and  training  of  the  princess ;  and  here  she  was,  —  out  of  her 
minority  the  other  day,  and  now  sovereign.  What  they  had 
heard  was  favorable.  If  there  had  been  omissions  in  her  educa- 
tion, there  had  been  no  misguidance  and  no  corruption.  If  the 
intellect  had  not  been  made  the  most  of,  the  morals  were  pure, 
and  the  habits  correct.  From  an  early  age  the  princess  had 
been  seen  walking  in  all  weathers ;  sometimes  in  winter,  with 
thick  shoes  and  a  warm  cloak,  on  a  windy  common.  She  kept 
early  hours,  and  was  active  and  scrupulously  punctual,  —  apolo- 
gizing for  being  half  a  minute  late  for  an  appointment,  when 
that  extraordinary  circumstance  happened  once  in  her  life.  She 
had  her  allowance  of  money  from  an  early  age :  her  way  of 
spending  much  of  it  was  known  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  other 
places  of  summer  sojourn ;  but  nobody  ever  heard  of  her  being 
sixpence  in  debt  for  an  hour.  On  the  contrary,  when  her  child- 
ish fancy  was  taken  with  some  article  which  she  wished  to  buy 
for  a  present  to  a  cousin,  she  was  seen  to  conclude  at  once  that 
she  must  give  it  up,  because  she  had  not  money  enough  till 
quarter-day  to  pay  for  it.  And  when  it  was  put  by  for  her, — 
to  her  great  satisfaction,  —  it  was  as  early  as  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing of  quarter-day  that  she  came  down  on  her  donkey,  to  secure 
her  purchase.  These  things  are  no  trifles.  The  energy  and 
conscientiousness  brought  out  by  such  training  are  blessings  to 
a  whole  people ;  and  a  multitude  of  her  more  elderly  subjects, 
to  this  day,  feel  a  sort  of  delighted  surprise  as  every  year  goes 
by  without  any  irritation  on  any  hand  about  regal  extrava- 
gance, without  any  whispered  stories  of  loans  to  the  sovereign, 
without  any  mournful  tales  of  ruined  tradesmen  and  exasperated 
creditors.  At  first,  the  Queen  was  very  rich,  —  many  persons 
thought  much  too  rich  for  a. maiden-queen,  wrhose  calls  could  as 
yet  be  nothing.  But  in  the  first  year  she  paid  her  father's 
heavy  debts,  —  debts  contracted  before  she  was  born.  Next,  she 
paid  her  mother's  debts,  —  debts  which  she  knew  to  be  con- 
tracted on  her  account.  We  have  seen  what  she  did  for  the' 
family  of  the  late  sovereign.  Next,  she  married ;  and,  properly 
enough,  nothing  was  said  about  any  increase  of  income.  Now 
she  has  a  large  family  of  children,  and  such  claims  and  liabilities 
as  grow  up  out  of  twelve  years  of  sovereignty ;  and  still  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  royal  needs  or  debts.  She  lives  on  her  income, 
and  pays  as  she  goes ;  and  perhaps  she  can  never  know  how 
much  she  gains  of  the  respect  and  affection  of  her  subjects,  by  a 
prudence  and  conscientiousness  so  unusual  in  royalty,  but  as 
graceful  there  as  in  any  other  station. 
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As  for  the  domestic  respectability  in  more  important  respects 
which  might  now  be  looked  for,  it  was  really  refreshing  to  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  nation.  A  new  generation  was  now  on 
the  throne ;  and  there  was  no  scandal  as  yet,  nor  any  reason  .to 
suppose  there  ever  would  be  any.  Here  was  no  corruption  bred 
of  the  royal  marriage-law,  nothing  illicit,  nothing  questionable ; 
but,  instead,  a  young  girl,  reared  in  health  and  simplicity,  who 
might  be  expected  to  marry  soon,  —  making  her  choice  for  her- 
self, so  that  there  was  every  hope  that  she  might  love  her  hus- 
band, and  be  a  good  and  happy  wife.  Thus  far,  all  was  sound 
and  rational ;  and  the  event  has  proved  it  so.  The  unsound  and 
irrational  part  of  the  popular  joy  and  expectation  was  that  for 
which  she  herself  was  in  no  way  responsible,  and  for  the  injus- 
tice of  which  towards  herself  her  most  truly  loyal  subjects  were 
the  most  grieved.  She  was  taken  to  be,  not  only  more  able  and 
wise  than  she  was,  but  more  wise  and  able  than  any  person  of 
her  years  is  ever  seen  to  be,  —  not  only  more  powerful  than  she 
was,  but  more  so  than  any  English  sovereign,  under  our  present 
constitution,  can  ever  be ;  and  there  was  every  risk  that,  when 
disappointment  came,  as  come  it  must,  the  innocent  sovereign 
would  be  punished  for  the  unreasonableness  of  her  adoring  sub- 
jects. The  wise  protested  against  any  expectation  that  a  second 
English  queen  would  have  the  genius  of  Elizabeth,  without  her 
despotic  tendencies ;  or  her  royal  maternity  of  feeling  towards 
her  people,  in  an  age  when  the  function  itself  is  destroyed  by 
the  growth  of  the  representative  system,  and  the  sovereign  is  no 
longer  the  political  ruler  of  England.  The  wise  might  protest ; 
but  the  people,  up  to  the  most  enlightened  rank  of  them, 
expected  from  Queen  Victoria  things  almost  as  wonderful  as 
that  she  should  go  to  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  accompanied  by  the 
Virgin,  St.  Francis,  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  Lord  Normanby,  and 
build  up  the  old  Minister  Cathedral  and  the  Catholic  faith. 
Now  that  we  had  a  virtuous  sovereign,  strong  in  the  energies  of 
youth,  all  was  to  go  well ;  the  Lords  were  to  work  well  with  the 
Commons,  the  people  were  to  be  educated,  everybody  was  to 
have  employment  and  food,  all  reforms  were  to  be  carried 
through,  and  she  herself  would  never  do  any  thing  wrong,  or 
make  any  mistakes.  The  few  who  pointed  out  that  she  was 
human  and  royal,  and  only  eighteen;  that  it  was  an  infinite 
blessing  that  she  was  pure  and  conscientious,  and  eminently 
truthful  and  sincere;  that  it  was  enough  to  expect,  further,  that 
she  would  be  seriously  willing  to  learn,  careful  in  the  choice  of 
her  advisers,  and  candid  in  recognizing  her  own  mistakes ;  and 
that  it  was  a  cruel  injustice  to  require  of  In T  what  she  could 
never  perform,  and  then  visit  the  disappointment  upon  her,  — 
these  few  were  thought  cold  and  grudging  in  their  loyalty,  and 
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the  gust  of  national  joy  swept  them  out  of  sight.  In  truth, 
they  themselves  felt  the  danger  of  being  carried  adrift  from  their 
justice  and  prudence,  when  they  met  their  Queen,  face  to  face, 
at  her  proclamation.  As  she  stood  at  the  window  of  Queen  pro- 
St.  James's  Palace,  on  the  morning  after  her  acces-  claimed- 
sion,  —  at  a  window  where  few  people  knew  that  she  was  to 
appear,  —  her  pale  face,  wet  with  tears,  but  calm  and  simply 
grave,  —  her  plain  black  dress  and  bauds  of  brown  hair,  giving 
an  air  of  Quaker-like  neatness,  which  enhanced  the  gravity, — 
it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  form  wild  hopes  from  such  an 
aspect  of  sedateness;  not  to  forget,  that,  even  if  imperfection 
in  the  sovereign  herself  were  out  of  the  question,  there  were 
limitations  in  her  position  which  must  make  her  powerless  for 
the  redemption  of  her  people,  except  through  a  wise  choice  of 
advisers,  and  the  incalculable  influence  of  a  virtuous  example, 
shining  abroad  from  the  pinnacle  of  society.  The  comfort  was 
at  the  moment,  and  has  been  more  eminently  so  since,  that  there 
is  a  corresponding  security  in  the  powerlessness  of  British  sove- 
reigns. Whenever  the  "  war  of  opinion,"  of  which  the  world 
had  been  now  and  then  reminded  since  Canning's  time,  should 
overrun  Europe,  the  danger  would  be  for  kings  who  govern  as 
well  as  reign ;  or  for  those  who  really  reign,  instead  of  occupy- 
ing the  throne  through  a  political  fiction.  If  such  an  outbreak 
should  occur  in  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria,  she  would,  if  per- 
sonally blameless,  be  perfectly  secure,  —  secure  alike  in  her 
political  sinecurism  and  her  personal  blamelessness.  This  truth, 
perceived  and  expressed  at  the  time,  has  been  confirmed  by 
events  sooner  than  some  expected.  While  revolutions  have 
come  like  whirlwinds  to  sweep  kings  from  their  continental 
thrones,  our  sovereign  has  sat  safe  in  her  island,  with  not  a 
hair  of  the  royal  ermine  raised  by  the  blast.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  she  has  been  wholly  and  necessarily  unable  to  do  many 
things  that  were  expected  from  her  by  the  unreasonable,  who 
worshipped  an  idea,  and  not  herself;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  her  sate,  and  need  fear  no  harm  to  the  lightest  of  her  royal 
sensibilities.  If  it  is  no  longer  the  privilege  it  once  was  to  be  a 
sovereign,  it  is  something  of  a  blessing  to  have  some  power  of 
kingly  beneficence  and  influence  still  remaining,  without  the  fear- 
ful responsibility  for  a  ruling  power  which  is  mainly  transferred 
to  the  people,  and  for  which  they  must  be  responsible  to  each 
other. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Queen  returned  to  the  late,  ministers 
their  seals  of  office ;    and    it   was    presently   known  continuance 
throughout  the  country,  that  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  tourne^n- 
coadjutors   were  to  be  allowed  another  trial  whether  istry. 
or  not  they  could  govern  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IN  his  speech  of  reprobation  against  the  ministers,  before 
Party  quoted,  Lord  Lyndhurst  said  he  saw  "  but  one  ray  of 

discontents.  comfort  shining  upon"  the  prospects  of  the  country: 
he  augured  much  from  the  character  of  the  new  sovereign.  His 
party  generally  saw  something  brighter  in  the  future,  —  more 
rays  of  comfort  than  one. 

The  Melbourne  Ministry  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  point  of 
weakness  and  shame.  After  the  elections  of  1831,  only  six 
county  seats  had  been  held  by  Tory  members,  and  the  Whig 
government  had  a  majority  of  300.  That  majority  had  de- 
clined to  26  ;  and,  after  the  elections  on  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  it  sank  again  to  12.  The  Tories  thought  that  a  vig- 
orous effort  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign  might  give  them 
every  thing;  and  they  were  evidently  resolved  to  spare  no 
exertions  to  unseat  six  Reformers  at  least,  and  thus  obtain  a 
majority  in  the  House.  The  case  of  the  Whigs  was  desperate ; 
and  there  is  a  tone  in  the  political  pamphlets  of  the  time  which 
shows  this.  The  people  were  weary  of  the  eternal  disputes  and 
party  conflicts  about  Irish  questions  and  Church  questions,  while 
the  great  interests  that  were  dear  to  the  Liberals  of  England 
and  Scotland  stood  over  for  discussion  in  a  future  time  which 
seemed  further  off  every  session.  When  a  Ministry  knows  what 
it  is  about,  and  sets  well  about  its  work,  the  opposition  helps  to 
govern  the  country,  and  does  it  almost  as  effectually,  by  testing 
and  purifying  government  measures,  as  the  responsible  party 
itself;  but  the  Melbourne  Administration  was  so  weak  and  un- 
skilful as  to  render  the  opposition  purely  destructive;  and  this 
was  more  than  the  country  would  or  could  bear.  No  small  num- 
ber of  the  Radical  party  themselves,  and  multitudes  of  the 
moderates  throughout  the  country,  began  to  declare  that  they 
hoped  the  Tories  would  get  into  office,  so  that  the  Whigs  might 
recover  v^or  in  opposition,  and  that  the  two  reforming  parties 
might  once  more  come  into  union,  and  the  country  be,  in  one 
way  or  another,  really  governed  once  more.  In  such  a  condition 
of  affairs,  it  was  natural  that  the  Conservatives  should  suppose 
themselves  about  to  step  into  the  seats  of  power.  They  were 
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already  making  declarations,  or  dropping  hints  of  what  they 
should  do  in  such  a  case :  they  should  not  repeal  the  poor-law, 
nor  interfere  with  any  expressed  and  fulfilled  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment on  any  subject ;  but  should  preserve  the  Church  from  fur- 
ther spoliation  ;  and  so  forth. 

The  alarm  of  the  Whigs  in  office  and  their  supporters  is  very 
evident  now,  to  the  reader  of  the  election  speeches  and  political 
pamphlets  of  1837.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  assume  full 
and  exclusive  possession  of  the  young  Queen's  favor,  The  Queen's 
and  to  use  to  the  utmost  the  advantage  of  her  name  in  favor, 
the  elections.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Queen  was  ready  to 
bestow  her  favor  at  once,  on  the  pleasantest  set  of  gentlemen 
she  had  ever  known.  She  had  seen  little  society  before.  Her 
life  was  necessarily  somewhat  monotonous.  Now  she  was  sud- 
denly introduced  into  daily  official  intercourse  with  half-a-dozen 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  felt  a  sort  of  chivalrous  interest  in  her  position ; 
who  admired  her  spirit,  and  were  gratified  by  her  confidence; 
whose  instruction  and  guidance  were  necessary  to  her  at  every 
turn  of  her  new  and  important  life;  and  whose  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters  were  planted  about  her,  to  worship  while  they  served 
her.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  she  allowed  fhe  coterie  to 
take  complete  possession  of  her  confidence  and  favor,  while  she 
yet  needed  hourly  support  and  guidance,  and  knew  no  one  be- 
yond themselves.  To  the  thoughtless,  and  to  those  inexperienced 
in  political  life,  it  appeared  natural  enough  that  the  offices  about 
the  Queen's  person  should  be  filled  by  ladies  of  the  ministers' 
families :  but  the  ministers  were  early  warned  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  such  an  arrangement ;  and  they  should  have 
known  them  without  being  warned.  If  their  own  position  had 
been  less  desperate,  they  might  perhaps  have  paid  more  attention 
than  they  did  to  the  future  comfort  and  dignity  of  their  royal 
mistress.  They  were  timely  warned,  that  the  wives,  daughters, 
and  sisters  of  the  present  ministers  could  not  remain  about  the 
Queen  if  the  opposition  leaders  should  come  iiito  power;  and 
reminded  that  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  Queen  to  be  obliged  to 
dismiss  her  personal  attendants  on  the  first  occasion  of  a  change 
of  Ministry.  This  was  openly  set  forth  thus  early  in  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review,"  and  in  various  newspapers ;  yet  Lord  Melbourne 
took  no  heed  to  tiie  warning;  and  he  and  his  coadjutors  must 
bear  the  reproach  of  whatever  unpopularity  the  Queen  incurred 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  her  reign,  and  of  the  peril- 
ous mistake  in  which  she  found  herself  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
They  had  their  own  share  of  punishment  in  the  disgust  excited 
by  their  selfish  use  of  the  power  they  so  eagerly  grasped.  There 
was  not  a  child  in  England,  old  enough  to  look  at  a  newspaper, 
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who  did  not  see  the  unfairness  of  exclusively  appropriating  an 
inexperienced  sovereign  as  the  support  of  a  party  in  the  govern- 
ment which  had  no  other  support;  and  there  was  not  a  fine  lady, 
or  a  footman,  or  an  electioneering  partizan,  that  did  not  feel  the 
vulgarity  of  trumpeting  the  Queen's  name  on  the  Whig  hustings, 
and  using  her  favor  for  the  chunce  of  obtaining  a  majority  in 
Parliament,  which  was  otherwise  hopeless.  It  is  easy  to  enter 
into  the  feeling-;  of  these  ministers  and  their  families,  —  to  con- 
ceive of  the  interest,  to  a  sated  man  like  Lord  Melbourne,  of  a 
fresh  and  singular  object  of  observation  and  study,  —  to  one  who 
was  wont  to  despise  women  as  he  did,  to  find  a  young  creature, 
truthful,  conscientious,  willing  and  eager  to  learn,  and  naturally 
led  to  learn  of  him,  as  a  tutor  or  a  father,  as  well  as  her  first 
Minister.  AVe  can  easily  sympathize  with  the  excitement  and 
enjoyment  to  all  the  rest  of  affectionately  watching  over  and  serv- 
ing her  who  was  then,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  person  in 
the  world.  We  can  conceive  of  the  dismay  and  heart-sorrow 
with  which  they  would  contemplate  such  a  thing  as  being  severed 
from  her,  and  yielding  up  their  places  to  antagonists  who  were 
strangers  to  her,  and  who  would  be  a  complete  barrier  between 
them  and  her.  Such  feelings  were  perfectly  natural;  so  natural 
that  everybody  knew  they  must  exist,  and  looked  to  see  how  they 
would  be  disciplined  and  controlled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
sovereign  and  the  country.  They  were  not  so  disciplined  and 
controlled  ;  and  no  one  else  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  the  Queen 
so  much  harm  as  she  suffered  from  these  devoted  servants  of  hers. 
Lord  Melbourne,  always  ostentatiously  careless  about  business, 
was  now  for  many  hours  daily  at  the  palace.  From  the  public 
and  private  talk  of  the  coterie  and  their  adherents,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Queen  had  her  partialities  among  parties  at  the 
elections.  In  a  painful  and  unfortunate  mistake  made  by  the 
young  sovereign,  —  a  hasty  suspicion  touching  the  reputation  of 
Lady  Flora  Hastings,  —  two  of  the  matron  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold exercised  their  influence  so  incautiously,  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister supported  the  consequent  proceedings  with  so  little  delicacy 
to  a  wounded  spirit,  that  public  feeling  was  deeply  offended. 
Their  exclusive  possession  of  the  palace  enabled  the  impure  and 
disloyal  to  conceive  of  scandal,  and  send  forth  rumors,  which 
would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  if  the  royal  household  had 
been  constituted  on  the  ordinary  principle  of  bringing  together 
persons  so  impartial  iu  political  affairs,  or  so  well  balanced  against 
each  other,  as  to  be  able  to  retain  their  places,  and  give  their 
sovereign  the  comfort  of  their  customary  attendance,  through 
any  changes  in  the  Cabinet.  It  was  very  well  to  be  prompt  in 
calling  the  Bradshaws  and  the  Robys  to  account,  from  the  Home 
Office  and  the  Horse  Guard-,  for  slandering  the  Queen  at  public 
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dinners ;  but  menibers  of  Parliament  and  officers  of  the  army 
would  never  have  uttered  or  listened  to  such  slanderers,  if  the 
guardianship  of  the  Queen's  domestic  life  had  not  been  appro- 
priated by  a  coterie.  Yet,  with  all  that  their  use  of  the  Queen's 
name  at  the  elections  could  do,  the  Whigs  found  themselves  left 
with  a  majority  of  only  twelve.  A  paragraph  from  a  pamphlet 
of  the  day  shows  with  what  agonizing  earnestness  they  were 
driven  to  sue  the  Radical  Reformers  for  aid.1  "  All  parties," 
says  the  writer,  understood  to  be  official,  "  those  for  the  ballot, 
those  for  extended  suffrage,  those  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates, 
those  for  grand  plans  of  public  education,  those  for  the  appropria- 
tion clause,  those  for  municipal  institutions  in  Ireland,  those  for 
yielding  to  Canada  a  more  democratic  form  of  government  than 
at  present  exists  there,  should  one  and  all  enter  the  new  session 
with  this  conviction  thoroughly  impressed  upon  their  minds,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  these  questions,  no,  not  one,  which  is  not 
secondary  to  the  great  object  of  maintaining  Lord  Melbourne's 
Cabinet,  as  the  great  agent  of  future  improvement,  free  from 
every  species  of  present  embarrassment." 

It  was  impossible  to  read  this  without  amusement.  Even  the 
most  devoted  adherents  of  Lord  Melbourne  could  not  read 
gravely  such  an  imitation  of  his  easy  assurance.  The  writer 
might  have  been  Lord  Melbourne  himself  for  the  impudence  — 
there  is  no  other  word  —  with  which  he  connected  ideas  of 
"improvement"  and  "freedom  from  embarrassment"  with  the 
Melbourne  Administration.  The  reply  of  the  Radical  Reformers 
to  this  appeal  was  characteristic.  They  showed  how  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  depended  on  the  prosecution 
of  the  very  questions  which  it  was  proposed  to  put  aside  for  the 
sake  of  it.  They  were  willing  to  uphold  the  existing  Adminis- 
tration with  all  their  forces,  if  it  would  mend  its  ways;  and 
without  that  it  could  not  be  helped  by  anybody.  They  pointed 
out  that,  throughout  the  country,  the  moderate  Whigs,  wearied 
out,  were  becoming  Radicals  every  day ;  and  intimated  that,  if 
the  government  would  follow  the  example  of  these  converts,  it 
might  be  saved  from  ruin,  but  not  otherwise.  It  might  become 
Radical,  or  yield  its  place  to  the  Conservatives :  the  one  tiling 
certain  was  that  it  could  not  remain  what  it  was ;  and  that  a 
Tory  rule  would  be  better  for  the  country,  by  rousing  its  energies, 
and  testing  its  condition,  than  a  continuance  of  a  Whig  govern- 
ment which  was  merely  a  name. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reform  struggle,  the  number  of 
Radical  Reformers  in  the  House  had  never  been  less    Radicai-re- 
than  70  or  80 ;    and  in  the  last  Parliament  they  had    form  Part^ 
been  150.     It  was  strange  that  they  had  not  yet  been  a  powerful 

1  "  Domestic  Prospects  of  the  Country,"  &c. 
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party;  and  it  would  be  stranger  still  if  they  did  not  become  so 
now.  Now  was  the  time  for  them  to  show  what  they  could  do, 
when  the  Whigs  were  humbly  asking  alms  of  them,  —  petitioning 
them  for  ideas  aud  measures,  and  the  support  without  which 
they  must  sink.  These  Radical-reform  members  were  men  of 
conscience,  of  enlightenment,  of  intellectual  ability,  aud  moral 
earnestness,  of  good  station,  and,  generally  speaking,  independent 
fortune.  They  were  so  unlike  the  vulgar  Tory  representation 
of  them,  —  so  far  from  being  destructives  and  demagogues,  —  that 
the  sober-minded  of  the  community  might  more  reasonably  trust 
them  for  the  conservation  of  property  than  either  the  Conser- 
vatives or  the  Whigs.  Whig  government  under  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  a  lottery ;  and  all  propositions  of  the  time  tor 
shaving  the  fundholder,  for  tampering  with  the  debt,  for  perilling 
the  land  by  a  return  to  poor-law  abuses,  for  interfering  witli  the 
rights  of  property  in  its  public  investments  and  private  opera- 
tions,—  all  such  destructive  schemes  proceeded  from  the  rankest 
Conservatives,  and  were  exhibited  in  Quarterly  Reviews,  Tory 
newspaper-articles,  Tory  speeches  on  hustings.  Not  only  in  tin's 
sense  were  the  Radicals  no  demagogues,  and  therefore  tit  to  be 
the  guides  of  the  sober  middle  classes:  they  were  also  no  popular 
orators.  They  were  as  far  removed  from  influence  over  the 
mob  by  the  philosophical  steadiness  of  their  individual  aims,  as 
from  influence  over  the  aristocracy  by  the  philosophical  depth 
and  comprehensiveness  of  their  views.  They  were  as  far  from 
sharing  the  passion  of  the  ignorant,  as  the  selfish  and  shallow 
nonchalance  of  the  aristocratic.  They  perceived  principles  which 
the  untaught  could  not  be  made  to  see  ;  and  they  had  faith  in 
principles  when  Lord  Grey  preached  in  his  place  that  no  one 
should  hold  to  the  impossible  ;  and  thus  they  were  cut  off  from 
sympathy  and  its  correlative  power  above  and  below.  The 
aristocracy  called  them  Destructives ;  and  the  non-electors  knew 
nothing  about  them.  All  this  should  have  been  another  form  of 
appeal  to  them  to  make  themselves  felt  in  this  gloomy  time 
of  crisis,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  were  sinking  at  home, 
and  storms  seemed  to  be  driving  up  from  abroad,  and  the  politi- 
cal virtue  of  Great  Britain  was  in  peril  from  a  selfish  powerless- 
ness  in  high  places,  and  despair  in  the  lowest,  and  alternate 
apathy  and  passion  in  the  regions  which  lay  between.  But  there 
were  reasons  which  prevented  their  making  themselves  felt. 
They  were  not  properly  a  party,  nor  ever  had  been.  Tlu-iv  was 
not  among  them  any  one  man  wh-i  could  merge  the  differences 
of  the  rest,  and  combine  their  working  power,  in  deference  to  his 
own  supremacy;  and  neither  had  th-y  the  other  requisite, — • 
experience  in  party  orjauization.  They  might  try  for  it,  aud 
now  they  probably  would  ;  but  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  attained 
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in  a  day,  or  in  a  session.  It  was  never  attained  at  all,  during 
this  period  of  our  political  history.  The  chief's  moved  and  spoke  ; 
but  they  neither  regenerated  nor  superseded  the  Whigs,  nor 
could  keep  out  the  Conservatives,  when,  at  last,  public  necessity 
overcame  Whig  tenacity  of  office,  and  the  Queen's  natural 
adherence  to  her  first  set  of  ministers,  and  brought  in  a  new 
period  marked  by  a  complete  dissolution  and  fresh  fusion  of 
parties.  There  was  no  other  party  which,  in  1837,  was  known 
to  include  such  men  as  Grote,  and  Molesworth,  and  Roebuck, — 
and  Colonel  Thompson,  and  Joseph  Hume,  and  William  Ewart, 
—  and  Charles  Buller,  and  Ward,  and  Villiers,  and  Bulvver,  and 
Strutt ;  such  a  phalanx  of  strength  as  these  men,  with  their 
philosophy,  their  science,  their  reading,  their  experience,  —  the 
acuteness  of  some,  the  doggedness  of  others,  —  the  seriousness  of 
most,  and  the  mirth  of  a  few,  —  might  have  become,  if  they  could 
have  become  a  phalanx  at  all.  But  nothing  was  more  remark- 
able about  these  men  than  their  individuality.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  Roebuck  could  never  be  conceived  of  as  combining 
with  any  number  of  persons,  for  any  object  whatever ;  and  they 
have  so  much  to  do,  <-ach  in  his  individual  function,  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  an  injury  to  the  public  service  to  withdraw  them 
from  that  function ;  and,  when  we  look  at  the  names  of  the  rest, 
reasons  seem  to  rise  up  why  they  too  could  not  enter  into  a 
party  organization.  Whether  they  could  or  not,  they  did  not, 
conspicuously  and  effectively.  They  were  called  upon,  before  the 
opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  to  prove  betimes  that  they  were 
not  single-subject  men,  —  as  reformers  are  pretty  sure  to  be  con- 
sidered before  they  are  compacted  into  a  party ;  but  to  show 
that  the  principles  which  animated  their  prosecution  of  single 
reforms  were  applicable  tro  the  whole  of  legislation.1  If  Mr. 
Hume  still  took  charge  of  finance,  and  Mr.  Grote  of  the  ballot, 
and  Mr.  Roebuck  of  Canada,  and  Sir  W.  Molesworth  of  colo- 
nization, and  Mr.  Ward  of  the  appropriation  principle,  they  must 
show  that  they  were  as  competent  to  the  enterprises  of  their 
friends,  and  of  their  enemies,  as  to  their  own.  Many  of  them 
did  this,  but  the  association  of  their  names  with  their  particular 
measures  might  be  too  strong.  They  were  never  more  regarded 
as  a  party  during  the  period  under  our  notice ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  now,  though  it  was  not  then,  that  their  failing  to  be- 
come a  party  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  last  struggles  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry  was  a  prophecy  of  the  disintegration  of  parties 
which  was  at  hand,  and  which  is,  in  its  turn,  a  prophecy  of  a  new 
age  in  the  political  history  of  England. 

AVhat  the  Whig  estimate  of  "the  crisis"  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1837,  we   have  seen.      What  the  Tory  view  was,  appears 

1  London  and  Westminster  Review,  xi.  p.  25. 
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in  the  insulting  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.1  Here  is  the 
declaration  of  the  Radical  Reformers :  "  To  the  people,  at 
the  present  moment,  we  have  but  one  exhortation  to  give, — 
let  them  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  No  one  knows  what 
times  may  be  corning;  no  one  knows  how  soon,  or  in  what 
cause,  his  most  strenuous  exertions  may  be  required.  Ireland  is 
already  organized.  Let  England  and  Scotland  be  prepared  at 
the  first  summons  to  start  into  political  unions.  Let  the  House 
of  Commons  be  inundated  with  petitions  on  every  subject  on 
which  Reformers  are  able  to  agree.  Let  Reformers  meet,  com- 
bine, and,  above  all,  register.  The  time  may  be  close  at  hand 
when  the  man  who  has  lost  a  vote,  which  he  might  have  given 
for  the  ballot,  or  for  some  other  question  of  the  first  magnitude, 
will  have  cause  bitterly  to  repent  the  negligence  and  supineness 
which  have  deprived  him  of  his  part  in  the  struggle.  All  else 
may  b^  left  till  the  hour  of  need;  but  to  secure  a  vote  is  a  duty 
for  which  there  is  no  postponement.  This  let  the  Reformers 
do ;  and  let  them  then  stand  at  their  arms,  and  wait  their  oppor- 
tunity." 

This  was  but  a  lowering  dayspring  of  regality  for  the  young 
Queen.  Her  servants  were  weak,  assailed  by  vehement  foes,  and 
pitied  by  the  supporters  of  whom  they  implored  help.  Every- 
body seemed  aware  that  something  fearful  was  impending ;  and 
the  wise  uttered  cautions,  and  sent  out  admonitions,  while  the 
sovereign  was  launching  into  the  pleasures  of  freedom  and  su- 
premacy. As  yet,  smiles  were  on  her  face,  and  joy  was  in  her 
movements,  whenever  she  was  seen  in  public ;  and  the  most 
serious  and  severe  of  those  who  watched  her,  hoped  that  she 
would  not  be  officiously  and  too  soon  alarmed  by  tidings  of  the 
storms  that  were  driving  up  from  afar,  and  the  gloom  of  distress 
which  was  deepening  over  the  people  at  home. 

1  London  and  Westminster  Review,  xi.  p.  26. 
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As  for  the  state  of  affairs  abroad,  on  the  accession  of  Victoria 
to  the  British  throne,  it  was  a  subject  of  anxious  contemplation 
to  persons  who  looked  beneath  the  surface  of  royal  portents  in 
speeches  and  official  summaries,  with  the  prophecy  of  Europe 
a  war  of  opinion  in  Europe  full  in  their  minds.  As  yet,  there 
was  no  threat  from  any  quarter  of  a  dissolution  of  the  great 
continental  peace  ;  and  sovereigns  congratulated  themselves  each 
on  his  good  understanding  with  other  sovereigns ;  but  there  were 
movements  in  several  countries  which  showed  to  the  observant 
that  the  opposition  of  the  principles  of  despotism  and  liberty, — 
of  government  for  the  people,  and  government  by  the  peo- 
ple, —  was  working  in  the  heart  of  society  throughout  Western 
Europe,  while  the  process  was  keenly  watched  from  the  great 
throne  of  despotism  in  the  East.  Of  all  the  countries  in  which 
the  preparation  for  a  decisive  war  of  opinion  was  going  on, 
France  was,  for  various  reasons,  the  most  interesting  to  England. 

The  obvious  domestic  politics  of  France  might  have  appeared 
dull  and  tiresome  enough  to  those  who  did  not  know 
what  they  signified.  It  is  truly  wearisome  to  look  over 
the  debates  of  the  French  chambers,  and  see  how  the  members 
were  perpetually  growing  vehement  about  nothing  at  all ;  and 
pertinacious  about  the  wording  of  a  phrase,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
transfer  of  a  Crown  ;  and  obstructive  in  so  many  ways  that  there 
was  no  keeping  any  Ministry  in  office.  We  read  of  new  and 
newly  arranged  Cabinets,  till  it  is  impossible  to  remember  their 
succession,  or  to  report  the  causes  of  their  changes.  As  our 
concern  with  France  on  this  page  is  only  in  her  relation  to 
England,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  her  official 
fluctuations ;  but  only  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  par- 
liamentary records  of  France  during  these  years,  that  they 
include  more  than  meets  the  eye.  In  truth,  there  Therepre- 
was  no  real  parliamentary  representation  in  France ;  sentation. 
an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  fact  was  growing  daily  in  the 
general  mind ;  and  the  King  was  resolved  to  repress  the  convic- 
tion, and  prevent  its  being  communicated.  His  whole  reign  was 
a  concealed  conflict  with  the  representative  system  which  he  had 
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sworn  to  maintain.  Not  only  did  he  choose  to  rule  instead  of 
reigning :  he  chose  to  rule  alone.  His  ministers  must  be  his 
rivals  if  they  were  not  his  tools;  and  he  "knew  how"  —  using 
the  French  phrase  —  to  reduce  the  representative  system  to  a 
mere  show.  While  it  was  thus  with  him  and  the  nation,  much 
that  appeared  trifling  in  the  debates  of  the  Chambers  might  be 
any  thing  but  trifling,  —  might  be  symbolical  of  some  great  ques- 
tion, or  prophetic  of  some  great  event.  Leaving  on  one  side, 
therefore,  the  manoeuvres  of  Cabinets  and  Chambers,  as  giving 
us  little  knowledge  but  of  that  which  may  be  better  learned 
from  events,  we  have  only  to  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  King  with  the  French  people,  or  with  those  of 
them  who  were  brought  into  collision  with  him. 

In  1835,  a  large  number  of  petitions  was  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  exposing  the  deterioration  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  and  praying  for  a  reform.  As  has  been  shown 
before,  a  change  in  the  amount  of  qualification  had  raised  the  num- 
ber of  electors  from  100,000  or  less  to  280,000;  a  number  so 
small,  in  a  population  of  above  30,000,000,  as  to  make  Englishmen 
wonder  how  it  could  afford  any  pretence  of  a  popular  represen- 
tation at  all.  Yet  it  was  to  complain  of  the  narrowing  of  even 
this  constituency,  that  the  petitions  of  1835  were  sent  in.  The 
cause  of  that  narrowing  was  declared  to  be  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance, which,  by  continually  lowering  the  incomes  of  individuals 
below  the  qualification-point,  had  already  reduced  the  constitu- 
ency to  180,000.  Whether  the  cause  was  correctly  stated  or 
not,  the  fact  was  clear.  And  there  were  other  facts  well  under- 
stood by  the  constituency,  but  not  of  a  nature  to  be  petitioned 
against  at  the  moment,  —  that,  by  means  of  the  centralizing  prin- 
ciple on  which  French  Administration  proceeds,  an  amount  of 
official  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  by  which 
it  could  subordinate  the  electoral  colleges  to  almost  any  extent. 
The  result  of  the  present  petitioning  was  satisfactory  to  the 
King  at  the  moment ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  as  unable  to 
look  forward  as  Charles  X.  himself,  and  never  to  have  heard  or 
conceived  of  a  possible  war  of  opinion  in  Europe.  He  had  in 
the  Chamber,  in  this  very  session,  200  members  wholly  at  his 
disposal  as  functionaries  of  his  government ;  two-thirds  of  them 
removable  at  pleasure,  and  the  other  third  in  a  position  of  ex- 
pectation of  the  rewards  of  obedience.  The  majority  of  the 
Chamber  found  a  pretext,  without  any  difficulty,  for  ignoring 
the  whole  mass  of  petitions.  Some  petitioners  desired  such  auda- 
cious changes  as  direct  election,  or  universal  suffrage  in  the  pri- 
mary electors,  or  abolition  of  the  money-qualification,  or  payment 
to  the  deputies ;  and,  because  of  these,  the  whole  question  was 
put  aside.  The  King  thought  he  was  governing  firmly  and  wisely 
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As  for  what  the  people  thought,  —  they  remembered,  that,  after 
five  years'  rule  of  the  citizen-king,  they  found  their  constituency 
reduced  more  than  a  third,  and  the  remainder  lying  within  the 
royal  grasp ;  and  their  thoughts  of  this  citizen-king  were  none 
of  the  kindest. 

One  victory  was  gained  by  the  opposition  in  the  chamber,  — 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  government,  which  was  merely  pun- 
ished for  driving  too  far  a  profitable  monopoly  of  its  own.  The 
government  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  renewal  for  five  years  of 
its  tobacco-monopoly;  but  the  Chamber  decided,  by  a  large  major- 
ity, that  a  committee  of  its  members  should  sit  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  monopoly.1  The  introduction  of  First  Par]ia_ 
parliamentary  committees  was  an  annoyance  to  a  gov-  mentarycom- 
ernment  like  that  of  France.  M.  Salvandy  could  see  mittee- 
no  good  in  it ;  and  he  deprecated  such  an  adoption  of  the  bar- 
barisms of  the  English  constitution. 

One  other  reference  to  England  at  this  time  is  amusing.  The 
financial  affairs  of  France  presented  a  worse  aspect  every  year. 
Every  year  there  was  a  new  deficit,  instead  of  a  reparation  of 
the  last.  Something  must  be  done  for  the  revival  of  commerce. 
The  Minister  of  Commerce  invited  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers to  enter  with  him  into  an  inquiry  into  the  prin-  Free-trade 
ciples  of  free-trade,  and  the  operation  of  the  existing  inquiry, 
restrictions  under  which  affairs  were  proceeding  so  badly.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  France  seem  to  have  had  at 
that  time  as  little  knowledge  and  independence  as  our  farmers 
of  the  same  date.  They  would  not  have  their  system  touched. 
Every  corps  stood  up  for  the  protection  of  its  own  article ;  as  a 
valiant  M.F.  from  the  glass  districts  stood  up  against  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  for  the  duty  on  green- 
glass  bottles.  Whatever,  in  the  changes  of  human  affairs,  might 
occur,  —  whatever  that  was  hurtful  or  foolish  might  be  swept 
away,  —  he  owed  it  to  his  constituents  to  stand  up  to  the  last  for 
the  duty  on  green-glass  bottles.  With  equal  valor  did  a  corps 
of  twenty-nine  eminent  manufacturers  of  plated  goods  in  France 
contend  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  prohibitory  duty  on 
import ;  declaring,  among  other  reasons,  that  the  English  Gov- 
ernment paid  a  large  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  plated  goods ; 
and  that  the  men  of  Birmingham  could  supplant  other  manufac- 
turers all  over  the  world,  because  it  was  common  for  English 
lords  to  be  sleeping-partners  in  the  Birmingham  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  plated  goods.2  It  is  both  melancholy  and 
amusing  to  look  over  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment and  the  Chamber  about  customs-duties  during  the  present 
and  two  succeeding  years.  They  wanted  to  improve  the  revenue, 
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and  yet  to  keep  the  old  duties ;  they  were  afraid  to  change  their 
system  at  all,  and  yet  could  not  go  on  with  it  as  it  was;  they 
talked  of  removing  prohibitions,  but  laid  on  prohibitory  duties, 
as,  for  instance,  a  duty  of  70/.  on  a  Turkey  carpet  fifteen  feet 
square,  —  which  they  called  a  relaxation  from  prohibition.  The 
government  found  that  it  would  take  half  the  people  to  control 
the  smuggling  propensities  of  the  other  half;  and  it  used  its 
power  of  lessening  duties  during  the  weeks  or  months  when  the 
Chambers  were  not  sitting ;  and  sometimes  the  Chambers  were 
induced  to  render  such  relaxations  permanent.  But  no  govern- 
•ment  is  a  good  man-of -business  about  commercial  matters.  When 
relief  was  given  in  one  place,  it  usually  happened  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  hardship  in  another;  and  a  temporary  lowering  of 
duties  by  royal  ordinance  affords  little  inducement  to  careful 
merchants  to  send  goods  which  may  not  be  sold  before  a  recur- 
rence to  the  old  duties  takes  place.  It  did  not  mend  the  condition 
of  the  people  that  a  tax  was  laid  on  sugar  of  home  production, 
as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  beet-root  sugar  of  France  sup- 
plied one-third  of  the  national  consumption.  It  was  a  matter  of 
some  deliberation  whether  to  relieve  from  duty  the  sugar 'of  the 
colonies,  or  to  tax  that  of  the  home  producer.  The  latter  course 
was  resolved  on,  together  with  some  reduction  of  the  colonial 
duty ;  and  the  condition  of  the  people  was  not  to  be  improved 
in  this  direction.1  The  national  poverty,  previously  great,  had 
been  deepening  since  the  revolution  of  1830.  While  he  had 
before  his  eyes  an  annual  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  a  spreading 
poverty  among  the  people,  and  a  narrowing  of  the  constituency 
by  which  alone  they  could  speak  their  grievances,  and  hope  to 
amend  their  affairs,  the  citizen-king  thought  he  was  governing 
firmly  and  well,  and  bringing  the  nation  into  order.  He  was 
hoping  to  keep  the  kettle  bright  and  undimmed  over  the  fire  by 
stopping  the  spout  after  fastening  down  the  lid. 

The  King  was  bent  on  bringing  to  trial  some  hundreds  of  his 
subjects  accused  of  republicanism.  The  opposition  desired  an 
amnesty,  and  his  ministers  were  so  opposed  to  his  dangerous  and 
foolish  design,  that  they  laid  down  their  offices ;  and  for  three 
weeks  France  was  without  a  government.  The  King  had  his 
way  at  last ;  the  ministers  returned  under  a  new  head ;  and  the 
Monster  Chamber  of  Peers  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  '-mon- 
triai.  ster  trial,"  as  it  was  called  at  the  time.  They  examined 
the  case  of  1000  prisoners,  and  selected  164  for  trial.  Then 
followed  scandal  upon  scandal.  The  government  and  the  bar 
fell  out  about  the  defence  of  the  prisoners ;  and  a  sort  of 
compromise  was  entered  into  at  last,  for  the  sake  of  safety, — 
a  compromise  which  left  both  parties  discontented.  Then 
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the  prisoners  would  not  be  defended  as  proposed,  —  would  not 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  —  would  not  hear 
the  accusation,  and,  after  a  time,  would  not  come  to  the  bar,  — • 
would  not  leave  their  beds,  —  would  not  rise  from  the  floor  of  their 
cells  where  some  chose  to  lie  without  any  clothing  whatever.1 
Never  was  such  a  scene  witnessed  in  any  court  of  justice  as  the 
demeanor  of  these  prisoners,  —  the  whole  mob  of  them  jumping, 
waving  their  hats,  screaming,  and  defying  the  court  and  all  its 
officers.  Then  followed  the  disposal  of  them  in  batches,  as  there 
was  no  other  way  of  managing  them ;  and  by  that  method,  the 
grand  plea  of  the  prosecution  —  of  conspiracy  among  the  pris- 
oners generally  to  establish  a  republic  —  was  in  fact  surrendered. 
One  of  the  accused,  in  complaining  of  the  method  of  trial,  called 
Louis  Philippe  a  tyrant,  and  threatened  him  with  the  tyrant's 
fate  of  exile ;  and  for  this  offence,  so  excusable,  as  many  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  man,  already  on  trial  for  a  more 
serious  offence,  was  condemned  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  an  impris- 
onment of  five  years,  with  loss  of  civil  rights  for  that  time.  Of 
the  Lyons  batch  of  fifty-eight,  nine  were  acquitted,  and  the  rest 
condemned  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  rising  from  three  years  to 
imprisonment  for  life.2  As  for  the  Paris  batch,  they  made  a 
hole  through  the  wall  of  their  wine-cellar,  and  walked  out  into 
the  garden  of  a  neighbor,  and  thence,  many  of  them,  out  of  the 
kingdom.3  Twenty-eight  fugitives  from  the  cellar  published  a 
threat  that  they  would  come  back  and  compel  the  Peers  to  try 
them  when  the  conditions  of  a  fair  trial  had  been  secured  for 
them.  Only  thirteen  were  stopped,  or  afterwards  caught.  It 
was  naturally  said  that  the  escape  was  probably  connived  at, 
to  rid  the  Peers  and  the  country  of  the  scandal  and  perplex- 
ity into  which  the  self-will  of  the  King  had  brought  his  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  now  no  longer  possible  for  the  people  to  think  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  citizen-king  as  good  as  he  thought  it  himself. 
If  he  had  been  right  in  supposing  that  such  a  method 
of  rule  as  his  was  the  only  one  suitable  to  the  French 
people,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  agree  with  him  ;  and, 
while  the  virtuous  and  sober-minded  were  grieving  over  their 
having  been  deceived  and  betrayed,  —  finding  themselves  now, 
after  five  years,  without  a  free  press,  without 'popular  represen- 
tation, with  an  Administration  of  royal  tools,  with  a  failing  ex- 
chequer, and  surrounded  by  a  distressed  people,  —  it  was  no 
wonder  that  men  who  were  not  virtuous,  and  not  sober-minded, 
should  ponder  the  shortest,  way  of  getting  rid  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  decide  upon  the  murder  of  the  King.  There  seemed 

1  Annuaire  Hist.  1835,  pp.  180,  231.          2  Annuaire  Hist.  1835.  p.  237 
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to  be  no  end  to  the  attacks  upon  his  life.     Fieschi  fired  his  infer- 
nal machine,  as  the  royal  procession  passed,  killing 
and  wounding  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons;  but 
not  the  King,  who  was  saved  by  the  moment  of  time  required 
by  the  assassin  for  withdrawing  the  Persian  window-blind  from 
before  his  gun-barrels.1     Marshal  Mortier,  late  president  of  the 
council,  was  killed  on  the  spot.    Next,  Alibaud  made  his  attempt, 
—  coming   up    to  the  carriage-door,  and  resting  his 

Alibaud  or  o  o 

weapon  on  the  window,  while  he  fired,  —  the  wife  and 
sister  of  the  King  being  in  the  carriage.2     This  time,  the  King 
was  saved  by  the  act  of  bowing  to  some  National  Guards  at  the 
other  window.      Next,   Meunier   made    his  attempt, 
shooting  at  the  royal  head  as  the  carriage  ploughed  its 
way  slowly  through  the  snow.     The  King  was  untouched  ;  but 
his  eldesj   son  was  cut  on   the   ear  by  the  shivered  glass.3     "  I 
know  not,"  said  the  King,  "  how  I  escaped,  as,  at  the  moment, 
I  had  my  head  very  much  advanced  towards  the  door  of  the 
carriage.      Nemours,  who  was    also   leaning  forwards,  had  his 
head  against  the  glass."     Within   two  months,  —  in   February, 
1837,  —  Champion  and  his  accomplices  were  finishing  another 
infernal  machine,  which  they  resolved  should  not  fail ; 
but  the  police  found  them  out,  and  Champion  hung 
himself  in  prison.4     In  the  next  May,  there  was  a  review  of  the 
National  Guards,  —  gloomy  enough.      Every  house  that  com- 
manded the  ground  was  searched  by  the  police,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants examined  ;  all   the   approaches  were   blockaded,  and  the 
Hubert     ground  well  selected.     Before  the  year  was  out,  Hu- 
bert and  Steuble   were  engaged  on  a   third  infernal 
machine,  —  "sixteen  gun-barrels,  in  two  rows  of  eight  each,"  — 
from  which  the  King  could  by  no  means  escape.5      But  again  the 
police  found  it  all  out.     The  public  were  weary  of  such  stories 
by  this  time,  and  it  seemed  that  the  King  could  be  taken  good 
care  of  by  the  police ;  so  there  was  an  apathy  among  respectable 
citizens  on  this  last  occasion,  which  somewhat  shocked  the  Gov- 
ernment, and   which  was  not  dispersed  even  when  the  traitors 
became  riotous  on  receiving  sentence,  and  were  sustained  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  in  Court,  who  hissed,  groaned,  and  cried 
"  murder,"  till  the  guards  were  called  in  to  clear  the  place. 

A  military  insurrection  was  interposed  among  these  attempts 
at  assassination.  Napoleon  and  Josephine  planned  a  marriage 
strasburg  between  Josephine's  daughter  Hortense,  and  Napoleon's 
insurrection,  third  brother,  Louis,  for  a  time  King  of  Holland  ; 
and  this  marriage  was  forced  on,  in  defiance  of  the  mutual  dis- 

1  Annuaire  Hist.  1835,  p.  262.  2  Annuaire  Hist.  1836,  p.  220, 
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inclination  of  the  parties  most  concerned.  The  union  was  a 
wretched  one,  —  the  husband  and  wife  rarely  meeting,  and  being 
quite  unable  to  continue  together.  The  only  surviving  issue  of 
this  marriage,  at  the  date  before  us,  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  then  a  captain  of  artillery  in  the  Swiss  service.  He 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  garrison  of  Strasburg ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  October,  1836,  showed  himself  there,  in 
a  dress  resembling  his  uncle's,  and  proposed  to  call  France  to 
arms,  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  Some  of  the  men  shouted  for 
Napoleon  II. ;  but,  presently,  while  the  Prince  and  some  attend- 
ants were  addressing  a  few  soldiers  in  a  barrack,  the  gates  were 
shut  upon  them,  and  they  were  arrested.1  By  the  end  of  No- 
vember the  Prince  was  half-way  over  the  Atlantic,  being  banished 
to  the  United  States.  His  accomplices  were  actually  acquitted, 
in  the  face  of  indisputable  evidence  of  their  treason.  The  crowd, 
the  garrison,  and  the  general  population  of  Strasburg,  rejoiced 
without  control,  and  spent  the  day  as  a  fete ;  and  the  gloom  of 
the  ministers,  and  dismay  of  the  King,  were  in  proportion.  The 
mother  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  died  in  the  next  October,  her 
failing  health  being  broken  up  by  anxiety  for  her  only  son. 

Such  events  as  these,  bringing  after  them  evidences  of  an 
unpopularity  of  the  Sovereign,  extending  far  beyond  the  mad 
conspirators  themselves,  seemed  to  have  merely  exas- 
perated the  self-will  and  folly  of  the  King ;  and  the 
most  conspicuous  proof  of  this,  and  of  his  unfitness  for  the  office 
of  citizen-king,  appears  in  his  insufferable  repression  of  the  press. 
Before  the  end  of  1835,  he  was  actually  holding  the  position  of 
Charles  X.  against  the  press.  The  prosecution  of  journals,  and 
fining  and  imprisonment  of  editors,  had  gone  on,  till  some  of  the 
liberal  newspapers  were  ruined.  The  "  Tribune  "  gave  up,  after 
having  been  prosecuted  112  times.  But  this  was  found  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  new  laws  were  proposed  to  protect  the  prosperity  of 
France,  "  a  prosperity  of  five  years,  intermingled  with  danger,"  — 
by  shielding  •'  the  King  of  her  choice  "  against  attacks.  "  Order 
was  not  yet  completely  established  ;"  neither  a  Carlist  press  nor  a 
republican  press  could  be  permitted  to  exist;  and  the  law  pro- 
posed for  putting  them  down,  equals  any  Carlist  despotism  which 
could  be  conceived  of  by  a  Polignac.  Fine  and  imprisonment  were 
to  be  the  consequence  of  introducing  the  King,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  by  any  allusion,  into  any  discussion  of  the  acts  of 
the  government ;  also,  of  expressing  any  wish,  hope,  or  threat,  in 
relation  to  either  Carlism  or  republicanism.2  The  Bill,  with  a 
long  list  of  atrocious  provisions,  was  carried  by  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  its  functionaries  ;  the  heart-stricken  opposition,  who 
now  saw  their  country  and  themselves  under  a  precisely  similar 
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oppression  to  that  which  they  had  thrown  off  five  years  before, 
giving  solemn  warning  that  "laws  like  the  present  might  afflict, 
but  could  not  terrify,  good  men ; "  and  that  the  matter  could  not 
end  here.  The  condition  of  the  French  nation,  in  regard  to  its 
liberties,  was  even  worse  than  it  had  been  in  1830 ;  1'or  now 
the  blow  at  freedom  of  speech  was  struck,  not  only  by  King 
and  ministers,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  Chambers.  The  King 
had  got  but  too  much  of  the  representation  into  his  own  grasp ; 
and  the  state  of  the  nation  was  so  much  worse  than  it  had 
been  in  1830,  that  good  men  thought  it  their  duty  rather  to 
endure  than  to  resist  under  circumstances  so  perilous  to  order 
and  freedom.  The  King  followed  up  this  law  with  prosecutions 
of  editors  for  assertions  in  their  newspapers,  that  the  ministers 
wished  to  show  that  they  could  now  do  what  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X.  attempted  in  1830 ;  and  that  the  army  was  not 
favorable  to  the  Administration,  and  might  be  found  inclined  to  a 
republic,  if  asked.  There  was  also  a  creation  of  thirty  new 
Peers,  in  the  King's  interest,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
law  which  brought  offences  of  the  press  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  It  is  merely  sickening  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  press-prosecutions  of  the  period.  The  govern- 
ment was  evidently  nervous  under  the  perpetual  echoing  of  its 
own  fears  in  the  popular  newspapers,  —  at  the  Carlist  hints  and 
demonstrations  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Charles  X.  in 
1836,  and  the  speculations  on  the  disaffection  of  the  army  which 
formed  the  commentary  on  the  IStrasburg  affair ;  they  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede  ;  and  now  they  found  the  objectionable  matter 
which  formed  the  material  of  the  prosecutions  reproduced  in 
court,  under  circumstances  of  emphasis  which  made  it  ten  times 
as  pernicious  as  if  it  had  been  let  alone.  There  were  multitudes 
who  recalled,  and  repeated  to  each  other,  the  dying  words  of 
Lafayette,  about  their  dreadful  mistake  in  regard  to  their  citizen- 
king  ;  while  the  few,  who  looked  ahead  and  afar,  saw  how  France 
was  daily  losing  her  chance  of  assuming  her  proper  place  in  the 
array  of  nations,  whenever  the  war  of  opinion  in  Europe  should 
arise. 

Meantime,  the  one  cheering  topic  in  the  King's  speeches,  in 
Keiationswith  successive  years,  was  his  good  understanding  with 
England,  and  England.1  There  had  been  a  narrow  escape  from  a 

with  America.  .  ,      .  .  .  ,  , 

war  with  America,  —  an  escape  purchased  by  a  some- 
what ignominious  concession,  —  by  a  swallowing  of  some  big, 
hard  words,  while  paying  money  due  to  America,  which  ought 
with  Switzer-  to  have  been  paid  long  before.  There  was  a  "  mo- 
land-  mentary  misunderstanding  with  Switzerland,"  threat- 

ening immediate  collision,  —  turning  upon  the  question  whether 
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an  incendiary  of  the  name  of  Conseil  was  or  was  not  a  spy 
of  the  French  Government.  There  had  been  "  painful  losses 
in  Africa,"  which  had  "  deeply  afflicted  "  the  King's  heart. 
Algiers  was  a  perpetual  and  a  growing  trouble, 
from  its  expensiveness  and  unprofitableness  ;  and 
there  were  terrible  reverses  there  at  this  period,  —  the  indom- 
itable Abd-el-Kader  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  having  in- 
flicted route  and  disaster,  which  could  not  be  disguised  or  palli- 
ated even  in  the  King's  speech.  The  fact  was,  the  French  held 
merely  their  own  fortified  settlements  in  that  which  they  called 
their  colony  of  Algeria.  Beyond  the  defences,  nothing  could  be 
done ;  for  a  vigilant  enemy,  native  to  the  soil,  and  animated  by 
the  fiercest  love  of  country  and  religion,  was  always  at  hand  to 
cut  off  stragglers,  and  destroy  the  processes  of  industry.  From 
Algeria,  nothing  was  heard  of  at  this  time  but  "  paiuful  losses," 
dismal  anticipations,  and  warnings  that  the  African  foe  was 
covertly  supported  by  Turkey.  The  princes  of  the  blood 
repaired  to  Africa  to  command  and  fight ;  large  re-enforcements 
of  men  and  money  were  sent ;  and  there  was  new  food  for  dis- 
content at  home,  in  the  alleged  misdirection  of  the  civil  and 
military  affairs  of  Algeria,  and  that  profitless  expense  of  the 
settlement,  which  made  it  "  an  affliction  to  France."  There  was 
more  unpopularity  yet  to  be  incurred  by  the  King.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  by  his  clemency  to  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X.,  whom  he  released  on  the  death  of  their  „ 

.  Release  of 

master,  and  permitted  to  reside  on  their  own  estates,  state  prison- 
on  parole,  < —  except  Polignac,  who  was  exiled  for  ers' 
twenty  years.  His  own  constituent  subjects  had  perhaps  lost 
much  of  their  indignant  feeling  towards  the  Polignacs  and  Pey- 
ronnets,  now  that  a  stronger  indignation  had  been  incurred  by  the 
successor  of  the  old  Bourbon  King ;  and  the  sickly  prisoners  were 
alloweil  quietly  to  come  forth  from  their  captivity,  and  go  home,  to 
live  there  in  obscurity.  If  the  King  lost  nothing  by  this,  neither 
did  he  gain  much  by  an  act  of  amnesty  which  accompanied 
it.  By  royal  ordinance,  issued  in  October,  1836,  sixty-two  politi- 
cal offenders  were  discharged  from  further  punishment,  being 
merely  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.1  It  was 
thought  that  the  consequences  of  political  persecution  were  be- 
ginning to  be  apparent  to  the  King,  and  that  his  prudence  had 
taken  the  alarm ;  but  his  warfare  with  the  press  did  not  intermit 
or  slacken,  as  we  have  seen.  In  his  speech  for  1837,  he  spoke  of 
the  finances  as  being  "  in  a  most  prosperous  state,"  —  that  is, 
promising  a  small  surplus,  in  the  place  of  the  usual  deficit ;  and 
he  intimated  that  a  great  mass  of  public  works  Avould  be  under- 
taken, to  give  employment  to  the  people.  There  was  some 

1  Annuaire  Hist.  1836,  p.  237 
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surprise  at  this  tone  being  taken  during  a  period  of  grievous 
commercial  and  agricultural  distress;  'but  the  surprise  ceased 
when  it  presently  appeared  that  the  King  meant  to  ask  the 
Family  en-  Chambers  for  money  for  family  purposes.  His  chil- 
dowments.  dreu  were  growing  up  and  marrying ;  and  he  now 
wanted  a  provision  for  the  Due  de  Nemours,  his  second  son,  for 
whom  he  asked  a  gift  of  two  estates,  and  a  marriage-portion 
for  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  The  latter 
was  obtained,  after  much  angry  debating,  and  many  protests 
against  enriching  from  the  public  purse  the  children  of  a  king 
who  was  considered  very  wealthy  in  the  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Crown,  the  estates  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and,  in 
the  name  of  one  of  his  sons,  the  wealth  of  the  House  of  Conde. 
The  other  demand  was  withdrawn  for  the  present,  with  much 
mortification  on  the  part  of  the  government;  but  the  times  were 
not  such  as  made  the  people,  or  the  Chambers,  willing  to  endow 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  from  the  public  purse.  Another  reason 
was,  that  a  fresh  call  was  to  be  made,  on  behalf  of  the  eldest 
Marriage  of  son'  — tne  Duke  of  Orleans,  —  who  was  about  to 
the  Duke  of  marry  the  Princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
The  Chamber  doubled  the  prince's  allowance,  hitherto 
40,000£  ;  made  a  present  of  40,000/.  to  the  bride  for  her  outfit; 
and  fixed  her  jointure  at  12,OOOJ.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
May,  1837  ;  and  in  August  of  the  next  year  was  born  the  infant 
who  was  hailed  as  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  France.1  There 
were  many  who  doubted  whether  such  would  ever  be  his  posi- 
tion ;  for  it  had  long  been  said  by  impartial  observers,  that  no 
son  of  the  citizen-king  would  ever  be  permitted  to  succeed  him. 
But  there  was  probably  no  one  who  anticipated  the  full  melan- 
choly of  that  marriage,  the  domestic  uneasiness,  the  sudden 
violent  death  of  the  Prince  in  the  vigor  of  his  years,  and  the 
expulsion  of  his  widow  and  child  from  the  kingdom,  and  from  all 
hope  of  a  throne.  The  superstition  which  is  so  easily  excited  in 
the  French  mind  had,  however,  scope  on  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage,—  as  at  the  bridal  of  the  Dauphin  and  Marie  Antoinette 
in  the  last  century,  and  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise,  —  when 
fearful  accidents  happened.  When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Orleans  entered  Paris,  a  few  days  after  their  marriage,  a  suddep 
panic  seized  the  crowds  that  were  closely  packed  iu  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  In  the  rush  towards  the  outlets,  nearly  thirty  persons 
were  trampled  to  death ;  and  many  more  were  injured.  An- 
OfthePrin-  other  child  of  the  Orleans  House  was  married  in  the 
cess  Marie.  autumn  of  the  same  year. —  the  beloved  Princess 
Marie,  the  darling  of  her  parents'  hearts,  —  she  who  sculp- 
tured the  Joan  of  Arc  which  is  seen  in  many  a  house  in 

1  Annuaire  Hist.  1837,  p.  268. 
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England,  and  is  carried  on  the  heads  of  Italian  boys  through  all 
the  streets  of  Europe.1  This  richly  endowed  young  creature 
became  the  bride  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Wiirtemberg ;  but  his 
happiness  was  not  to  last  long.  He  laid  his  young  wife  in  her 
grave  within  fifteen  months.  Her  constitution  had  been  much 
shaken  from  her  constant  alarms  for  her  father's  life.  She  gave 
birth  to  a  son  in  the  autumn  of  18o8,  became  consumptive,  and 
died  on  the  2d  of  January,  1839.  The  day  after  her  death 
became  known  in  Paris,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  rose,  as  by  an 
impulse,  to  go  and  address  the  king ;  and  this  was  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  cordial  attendance  of  deputies  that  he 
had  ever  been  greeted  with. 

We  find  no  records  of  financial  prosperity  elsewhere  than  in 
the  King's  speech.  Every  other  register  tells  of  dis- 
tress,  embarrassment,  fear,  and  local  tumults.  It  was 
observed  by  the  government,  and  told  in  the  Chamber,  that  the 
number  of  foreign  refugees  in  France  was  large,  and  continually 
on  the  increase.  The  Poles  were  treated  with  great  favor, — 
being  admitted  free  of  cost  to  educational  privileges,  and  trusted 
with  office  under  government;  it  was  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  there  were  then  nearly  6,000  Poles  in  France.  In  thia 
fact,  perhaps,  lay  the  most  hopeful  indication,  that,  in  case  of  a 
war  of  opinion  in  Europe,  France  would  be  found  in  front  of  the 
Western  combination  which  must  oppose  the  incursion  of  des- 
potism from  the  East.  Amidst  such  gloom  as  has  been  de- 
scribed,—  gloom  over  which  the  royal  weddings  of  the  year 
shed  but  a  dim  and  partial  light,  —  the  Chamber  of  Dissolution  of 
Deputies  was  dissolved,  and  men  were  left  in  expecta-  the  Camber, 
tion  as  to  what  the  citizen-king  would  do  with  a  new  Parliament, 
and  whether  the  Parliament  would  prove  itself  most  worthy  of 
King  or  people. 

A  man  of  an  older  time  —  a  man  of  various  times,  and  of  a 
flexibility  which  adapted  him  to  them  all,  Prince  Tal-  Death  of 
leyrand  —  was  about  to  close  his  eyes  on  this  new  Talleyrand. 
phase  of  French  destiny.  He  was  eighty-four,  and  it  was  time 
for  him  to  be  going.  There  was  no  further  honor  for  him  in  the 
future  :  he  had  had  his  good  things  in  his  lifetime ;  whether  they 
had  made  him  happy  or  not,  he  must  be  satisfied  with  them  now ; 
for  there  was  nothing  more  for  him,  — -  not  a  trace  o/  true 
honor,  —  not  a  fragment  of  esteem,  —  not  a  movement  of  affec- 
tion. He  was  the  marvel  of  his  age  for  suppleness  and  prosper- 
ity ;  and  he  will  stand  in  history  as  a  specimen,  —  dry  and 
curious,  —  but  in  no  way  as  a  vital  being,  noble,  beautiful,  or 
interesting.  He  knew  everybody  for  eighty  years,  —  made  use 
of  everybody,  —  consorted  with  everybody,  —  flattered  every- 
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body,  —  served  anybody  when  there  was  no  politic  objection  tc 
doing  so,  —  and  cared  for  nobody.  He  preserved  to  the  last  his 
most  conspicuous  talents,  being  capable  of  flattery  while  almost 
incapable  of  speech.  On  the  entrance  of  the  King  and  his  sister, 
a  few  hours  before  the  old  courtier's  death,  he  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  a  great  day  for  our  house  !  " l  It  is  possible,  that,  in 
virtue  of  his  long  training  in  worldliness,  he  might  consider  the 
day  as  more  important  to  his  house  from  a  king's  visit  than  from 
his  own  death.  However  that  might  be,  he  died  at  four  the 
same  afternoon,  the  17th  of  May,  1838.  The  tidings  of  his 
death  spread  like  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  among  those  whom  he  had 
parched  by  the  atmosphere  of  his  worldliness.  Yet  the  citizen- 
king  is  said  to  have  left  his  Chamber  in  tears. 

In  Spain,  nothing  passed  during  the  period  under  review  that 
it  is  either  pleasant  or  profitable  to  dwell  on.  The 
two  interests  which  absorbed  the  Spanish  nation  were 
the  Carlist  war  and  the  government  of  the  Queen-regent.  The 
liberal  party  throughout  the  west  of  Europe  —  both  governments 
and  individuals  —  were  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  infant 
Queen,  Isabella  II.,  upon  the  throne ;  and  therefore  the  Queen- 
Queen-  regent,  her  mother,  was  to  govern  under  a  profession 
regent.  of  liberalism.  It  is  well  known  now  that  she  is  not  a 
woman  who  can  conceive  of  the  benefits  of  liberal  institutions,  or 
who  could  be  trusted  to  rule  at  all.  Hard,  selfish,  intriguing, 
hopelessly  ignorant,  —  she  was  equally  a  misfortune,  as  mother 
of  the  little  Queen,  and  regent  of  the  country.  Her  daughter 
received  no  training  which  could  fit  her  for  her  regal  function ; 
Queen  ani^  tne  country  could  learn  no  other  lesson  under 
Isabella.  Christina  than  to  despise  its  rulers.  The  young  Isa- 
bella had  but  a  poor  chance  at  best  for  health,  sense,  knowledge, 
and  integrity.  As  it  was,  she  became  a  spoiled  child  of  the  low- 
est order,  —  alternately  humored  and  tyrannized  over,  flattered 
and  mortified.  She  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  her  subjects  as 
a  sickly,  fretful,  and  wilful  child ;  eternally  eating  sweetmeats, 
and  concocting  caprices,  and  wholly  incapable  of  intellectual 
entertainment  or  moral  devotedness.  The  public  news  that 
reached  her  was  of  innumerable  insurrections,  in  half  the  towns 
of  her  kingdom ;  street-fights,  up  to  her  palace  doors ;  attacks  on 
convents,  and  the  murder  of  ten  monks  in  one  place,  and  twelve 
in  another ;  seizure  of  plate  from  the  altar ;  delivering  up  of 
ringleaders  by  their  comrades ;  and  the  shooting  of  scores  of 
citizens  in  a  row.  Then  there  were  changes  of  ministry  for 
ever;  swearings  to  constitutions,  one  after  another,  each  of  which 
was  to  last  for  ever;  pledges  of  reforms,  pompously  announced, 
and  never  carried  out ;  professions  of  patriotism  and  universal 
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benevolence,  which  were  met  by  imputations  of  the  vilest  politi- 
cal profligacy.  Amidst  the  manifold  misfortunes  of  the  young 
queens  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  none  can  be  greater  than  the  fear- 
ful hollowness  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded  since  their 
birth.  They  had  better  have  been  daughters  of  herdsmen  on 
Etna,  —  out  with  their  distaffs  upon  the  slopes,  and  feeling  the 
vibration  under  their  feet,  and  seeing  the  sulphurous  chasms  open 
wherever  they  tread,  and  flying  from  clouds  of  poisonous  ashes,  — 
better  have  lived  in  honest  apprehension  like  this,  than  have  had 
their  ears  filled  with  talk  of  virtue  which,  from  its  staleness,  fell 
dead  upon  the  soul,  and  have  been  constantly  in  the  reception  of 
homage  so  false  as  to  drive  them  to  intrigue  or  self-will  in  mere 
pursuit  of  a  welfare  which  they  could  not  intrust  to  anybody  else. 
What  the  young  Isabella  heard  of  was  valor,  devotedness,  martyr- 
dom for  freedom,  sublime  disinterestedness ;  what  she  knew  to  be 
fact  was  treachery,  cruelty,  rapacity,  selfish  ambition,  fickleness, 
and  incapacity.  As  for  the  reforms  proposed  from  time  to  time, 
and  discussed  by  the  Cortes,  there  was  no  leisure  for  their  prose- 
cution, amidst  the  perpetual  alarms  of  war,  and  occurrence  of 
insurrections ;  and  the  state  of  the  finances  was  too  desperate  to 
afford  hope  of  any  really  good  government  which  did  not  begin 
by  their  rectification. 

As  for  the  other  department  of  Spanish  interests,  —  the  war 
between  the  Queen  and  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos,  —  it  is  too  disgust- 
ing and  terrible  to  be  needlessly  contemplated.  In  cariistwar 
1835,  the  Carlists  encouraged  the  discontents  of  the 
most  extravagant  of  the  liberal  party,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by 
the  embarrassment  of  the  government ;  and  they  succeeded. 
They  obtained  many  advantages  in  the  north  of-  Spain,  where  the 
warfare  chiefly  lay.  The  cruelty  on  both  sides  became  so  atro- 
cious, that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  out  Lord  Eliot,  during 
the  short  Peel  Administration  of  that  year,  to  endeavor  to  bring 
the  hostile  leaders  to  an  agreement  to  spare  the  lives  of  their 
prisoners.1  For  a  short  time,  this  did  good ;  but,  in  the  next 
year,  a  circumstance  happened  which  seemed  to  turn  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  into  devils;  and  it  was  from  that  time 
impossible  for  human  power  to  soften  the  diabolism  of  the  war. 
The  mother  of  Cabrera,  the  Carlist  leader  of  the  hour,  had  been 
accused  of  some  traitorous  meddling,  and,  as  the  Queen's  general 
declared  in  his  own  defence,  sentenced  to  death.  But  she  was  a 
poor  old  woman  of  seventy,  whose  example,  or  whose  life,  could 
be  of  no  public  importance.  The  governor  of  Tortosa  was  re- 
quired by  the  Queen's  officer  to  deliver  her  up  for  execution,  in 
retaliation  for  some  slaughterous  deeds  of  her  son's.  The  gov- 
ernor refused ;  and  application  was  made  to  General  Mina,  the 

1  Annual  Register,  1835,  p.  440. 
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Queen's  commander-in-chief,  who  actually  enforced  the  order, 
and  had  the  poor  creature  shot  in  the  public  square  of  Tortosa. 
Cabrera  was  driven  frantic  by  this  act,  being  "  romantically 
attached  "  to  his  mother.  He  declared  that  thirty  women  should 
suffer  a  similar  fate,  as  his  tribute  to  his  mother's  memory.  He 
immediately  executed  four  ladies  —  wives  of  officers  —  whom  he 
had  captured,  and  several  more  afterwards.  This  is  enough.  We 
see  here  all  that  is  necessary  to  our  review  of  the  time,  and  to 
our  appreciation  of  the  part  taken  in  the  war  by  Englishmen.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  record,  that  Englishmen  had  any  share 
whatever  in  a  war  so  barbarous  as  to  shed  more  or  less  disgrace 
on  all  who  voluntarily  aided  either  side ;  and  so  ill  conducted  as 
to  cast  no  reflex  glory  on  the  act.  There  is  something  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  in  our  present  age  and  state  of 
British  advancement,  in  our  countrymen  going  forth  as  mer- 
Legum.  cenaries,  by  their  own  choice,  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  of 
succession  in  any  foreign  country ;  and  our  inclination  leads  us 
to  be  as  cursory  as  possible  in  our  notice  of  the  British  Legion 
which  went  to  Spain  under  General  Evans  in  1835. 

When  the  Queen's  government  became  alarmed  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Carlists  in  that  year,  the  Cabinet  applied  for  aid  to 
the  three  powers  in  alliance  with  Spain,  —  Britain,  France,  and 
Portugal.  Britain  declined  to  send  troops,  though  she  would  not 
object  to  France  doing  so ;  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  already 
furnished,  to  the  amount  of  200,0()OL,  were  considered  sufficient. 
France  followed  the  example  of  England ;  promising,  however, 
that  the  Pyrenean  frontier  should  be  watched,  that  no  assistance 
might  reach  the  Carlists  by  that  way.  Portugal  was  bound  by  a 
recent  treaty  to  send  6000  troops  when  required ;  but  it  was 
found  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  do  so,  and  the  Queen  broke 
her  engagement,  —  breaking  up  her  Cabinet,  and  one  or  two  suc- 
ceeding ones  on  the  occasion.  Failing  thus  far,  the  Spanish 
Cabinet  next  desired  of  the  King  of  England  that  he  would  sus- 
pend the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  that  the  Spanish  government 
might  raise  in  England  a  body  of  11,000  mercenaries.1  This 
was  done  in  June,  1835;  and,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  recruiting  through  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  impossible  that  the  merits  of  the 
case  could  have  been  understood  by  all  those  who  enlisted.  They 
went  out  to  war  as  a  trade  or  an  adventure,  without  even  the 
name  of  a  great  popular  cause  to  inscribe  upon  their  banners.2 
We  have  an  account  of  the  affair  from  a  volunteer  who  owns 
that  Jie  anticipated  but  little  fighting,  but  hoped  that  the  mere 
showing  themselves  would  put  force  into  the  Queen's  troops,  and 

1  Order  in  Council,  June  10,  1835. 
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annihilate  the  Carlists ;  and  then  he  intended  to  write  a  book 
about  Spain,  and  publish  it  when  he  came  home  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  A  melancholy  picture  might  be  given  from  his  pages  of 
the  exasperating  and  humiliating  sufferings  undergone  by  the 
British  Legion  in  Spain,  and  the  insulting  ingratitude  with  which 
they  were  treated ;  but  this  is  needless,  as  the  whole  affair  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  private  speculation,  —  uo  more  claiming  a 
place  in  history  than  any  unfortunate  commercial  or  agricultural 
adventure,  by  sea  or  land.  The  soldiers  of  the  Legion  were 
starved,  frozen,  shot,  distrusted,  deceived,  forsaken,  and  finally  left 
unpaid.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  an  o'rder  issued  by  General 
Evans  cast  a  fearful  light  on  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  which 
he  led.  He  issued  a  proclamation  in  June,  1836,  declaring  that, 
as  the  Legion  was  now  in  junction  with  the  British  marines, 
every  Englishman  found  fighting  on  the  side  of  Don  Carlos  would 
be  put  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  the  King  of  England.1  A  com- 
mander of  mercenaries  could  with  an  ill  grace  so  threaten  mer- 
cenaries on  the  other  side,  —  be  the  Royal  Marines  present  or 
absent.  If  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  suspended,  it  was 
unreasonable  to  quarrel  with  men  for  using  their  freedom  of  en- 
listment in  aid  of  any  cause  which  might  seem  good  in  their  eyes. 
Either  way,  it  appeared  that  Englishmen  were  to  slay  cariist  incur- 
Euglishmeu  in  a  cause  for  which  none  of  them  cared.  sions- 
During  these  years,  the  Carlists  now  and  then  swept  through 
Spain  and  back  again  to  their  mountains,  as  if  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  unacceptable  to  the  nation  who  let  them  pass,  without 
hinderance  and  without  loss.  Now  we  see  them  down  in  the 
extreme  south-west,  —  on  the  very  coast,  — often  hemmed  in,  but 
always  getting  out,  and  dragging  two  or  three  royal  armies  help- 
lessly after  them ;  and  again  at  the  gates  of  Madrid,  —  the  Queen 
\juaking  in  her  palace,  or  flying  by  night.  In  the  year  1838,  the 
Carlists  received  some  checks,  in  alternation  with  their  victories. 
Don  Carlos  married  in  that  year,  —  his  sister-in-law,  the  widow 
of  Don  Pedro,  having  crossed  France  privately  to  become  his 
bride,  under  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  lady  might  bring  some  humanizing  influences  into  his  camp, 
and  relieve  the  horror  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  world. 
As  for  the  royal  cause,  the  Queen-regent  spoke  in  strong  terms 
of  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  of  hope  from 
various  sources  :  but  her  voice  and  manner  were  faint  and  falter- 
ing, and  no  one  wondered ;  for  the  State  was  bankrupt  in  *fact, 
while  pompous  in  professions ;  and  the  forlorn  condition  of  her 
little  daughter  must  have  struck  the  Regent  more  forcibly  than 
ever  while  she  was  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Queen  of  England.2 

i  Annual  Register,  1836,  p.  389.  2  Annual  Register,  1838,  p.  435. 
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It  seemed  somewhat  like  a  mockery  of  the  monarchical  system 
Throe  young  from  one  point  of  view,  or  an  emphatic  tribute  to  it 
Queens.  from  another,  that  there  should  have  been  at  one  time 
three  Queens  in  Europe  who  came  to  the  throne  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  eighteen ;  a  mockery,  if  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  of  two  out  of  the  three  were  regarded,  and  a  tribute  to 
the  power  of  the  theory  and  ideal  when  it  was  seen  how  all  were 
supported  in  their  kingly  seat,  —  whether  in  consequence  or  in 
spite  of  their  personal  qualities.  The  spoiled  child  in  Spain,  and 
the  wilful  girl  in  Portugal,  were  queens  still,  in  the  midst  of  State 
poverty,  turbulence,  and  popular  discontents  without  end,  —  as 
truly  as  the  intelligent  and  conscientious  Victoria,  who  had  reached 
womanhood  before  she  became  queen.  Isabella  was  not  yet  old 
enough  to  cause  trouble  to  her  ministers  by  her  own  qualities ; 
but  her  neighbor  at  Lisbon  was.  The  Queen  of  Por- 

Portugal.  ,  ,  ,  •     i  •      •      i  o  o  - 

tugftl  was  seventeen  when  she  married  again  in  looo ; 
and  she  had  been  for  some  time  out  of  her  minority.  She  left  her 
ministers  no  peace.  A  serious  quarrel  at  this  time  was  about  mak- 
ing her  new  husband  commander-in-chief.  She  was  resolved  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  had  agreed  expressly  to  the  arrangement  as 
a  part  of  the  marriage  stipulations,  though  her  ministers  and 
Parliament  were  pledged  by  a  late  decision,  made  to  meet  the 
case,  not  to  permit  any  foreigner  to  hold  that  most  responsible 
office.  Ministry  and  Parliament  were  broken  up  in  consequence  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  before  the  new  Cortes  met,  there 
was  a  revolution :  the  Queen  was  compelled  to  accept  the  consti- 
tution of  1820,  and  to  deprive  her  husband  of  his  office,  because 
it  was  incompatible  with  the  working  of  that  constitution.  The 
assent  of  the  Queen  and  her  friends  to  the  instrument  was  ob- 
tained by  mere  force,  —  by  the  military  surrounding  the  palace. 
From  that  time,  incessant  fluctuations  were  taking  place  ;  rising^ 
fallings,  successes,  reverses,  of  the  different  political  parties  in  tlie 
State;  till  the  mind  of  the  reader  becomes  confused,  and  gives  up 
all  hope  of  understanding  the  politics  of  Portugal.  Two  matters, 
however,  stand  out  clear.  An  heir  to  the  throne  was  born  in 
,  September,  1837;  and  another  son,  in  October,  1838. 

Birth  of  heir.         r  '  ~  '          . 

And  the  great  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

the  Methuen  Treaty,  expired,  on  notice  from    the    Portuguese 

government.     Efforts  were  made  for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty ; 

Methuen     but  the  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs  prevented  any 

*eat>'-      settlement.      This   might   be  of  less  consequence  to 

England  than  old-fashioned  statesmen  might  easily  suppose.    Mr. 

Clay  said  to  an  English  traveller  at  Washington,  in  1835,  "  I 

cannot  but  wonder  at  the  anxiety  of  your  ministers  about  the 

Methuen  Treaty,  while  they  think  so  little   of  free-trade  with 

growing  nations.     In  Portugal  you  never  had,  and  never  will 
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have,  any  thing  but  two  millions  of  priests  and  beggars  for  cus- 
tomers;  while  here  you  might  have  sixteen  millions  at  once, — 
likely  to  double  their  number  in  a  quarter  of  a  century."  Those 
who  saw  the  matter  from  Mr.  Clay's  point  of  view  cared  little  for 
the  renewal  of  any  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal,  except  from 
a  natural  tendency  to  hold  to  "  our  old  and  faithful  ally ; "  a  de- 
scription which  imports  more  to  an  English  ear  than  an  American 
can  be  expected  to  understand. 

There  were  other  points  only  too  clear  in  the  condition  and 
temper  of  Portugal.  Our  "  old  and  faithful  ally "  English  in 
was  very  unhappy,  and  therefore  very  ill-tempered.  P01*11^1- 
The  English  were  treated  with  an  insolence  and  malignity  which 
could  not  have  been  endured  but  through  a  proud  compassion. 
The  British  auxiliaries  were  unpaid :  and  they  received  nothing 
but  insult  when  they  applied  for  their  dues.  So  outrageous 
was  the  spirit  against  the  English,  that  their  admiral  on  the 
station  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  general  order  to  his  cap- 
tains not  to  visit  the  palace,  or  hold  any  communication  with 
persons  in  authority,  lest  the  intention  of  England  should  be 
misunderstood.1  The  British  were  above  taking  offence,  —  so 
low  was  their  poor  ally  sunk ;  but  they  endeavored  to  avoid  all 
occasion  of  quan'el.  At  this  time,  Portugal  was  bank-  Portuguese  • 
nipt,  and  was  in  danger  of  a  public  announcement  of  ind'gemx)- 
the  fact.  In  the  summer  of  1838,  there  was  a  run  on  the  banks 
of  Lisbon  and  Oporto ;  and  the  Cortes  proposed  to  declare  a 
national  bankruptcy.  The  Bank  of  Lisbon  and  a  mercantile 
company  offered  a  loan  to  avert  this  catastrophe ;  and,  after  some 
hesitation  and  debate,  it  was  accepted.  For  some  time  past, 
there  had  been  no  paper  and  printing  allowed  for  the  acts  of  the 
Cortes,  from  the  positive  beggary  of  the  treasury.  It  was  clear 
that  the  British  auxiliaries  need  not  expect  their  pay.  It  was 
also  very  clear,  that,  if  a  war  of  opinion  in  Europe  should  arise, 
the  western  element  of  constitutional  freedom  could  hardly  be 
re-enforced  by  either  Spain  or  Portugal. 

As  for  the  central  countries  of  Europe,  they  yielded  ample 
evidence,  to  those  who  were  on  the  watch,  that  the  central 
storm  was  daily  gathering  which  must  burst  before  a  Europe- 
genuine  peace  could  be  relied  on  for  Europe.  Those  conflicts 
of  opinion  were  going  forward  which  would  lead  to  war,  sooner 
<)]•  later;  and,  in  this  short  period,  the  advance  towards  a  crisis  is 
perceptible  enough.  The  debated  questions  during  the  time  were 
religious,  political,  and  commercial,  —  the  commercial  being  of 
importance  chiefly  as  being  in  fact  political.  Another  token  of 
preparation  for  a  future  general  conflict  was  that  political  affini- 
ties, and  no  longer  territorial  relations,  began  to  determine  the 
1  Annual  Register,  1837,  p.  324. 
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classification  of  European  parties.  The  despots  of  the  East  and 
old-fashioned  diplomatists  talked  of  geographical  alliances  as  an 
ordination  of  nature,  —  as  the  safe  old  principle  to  which  the 
world  would  return,  as  soon  as  demagogues  could  be  silenced : 
but  not  the  less  did  men  of  a  higher  sagacity  perceive,  that  all 
geographical  alliances  must  give  way  before  the  force  of  political 
affinities;  that  Poland  and  Hungary  could  not  be  kept  down,  if 
they  chose  to  be  free,  however  surrounded  by  the  despotism  of  the 
eastern  section  of  Europe ;  and  that  Portugal  could  not  enjoy 
rational  liberty  at  all  the  more  for  her  position,  unless  she  became 
capable  of  freedom  within  herself. 

This  period  is  remarkable  for  the  formation  of  the  great  com- 
mercial league  of  Germany.    The  States  of  Germany 
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had  hitherto  gone  to  work,  eacli  in  its  own  way,  about 
its  customs-duties,  —  about  fixing  their  amount,  and  levying  them. 
Each  little  State  had  its  own  complete  fence  of  custom-houses, 
and  its  own  scale  of  duties ;  and  the  inconvenience,  injury,  and 
ill-humor  caused  by  such  a  plan  were  clear  to  everybody.  It 
was  the  King  of  Prussia  who  exerted  himself  to  substitute  a 
better  system ;  and  his  ultimate  success  was  an  excellent  test  of 
the  temper  and  commercial  philosophy  of  Englishmen.  Many 
•made  an  outcry  that  it  was  the  Emperor  of  Russia  who  was 
really  the  mover,  —  instigating  his  Prussian  friend  to  an  achieve- 
ment by  which  he  hoped  to  humble  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial consequence  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  true  free-traders 
of  England  saw  the  matter  in  a  happier  light.  They  saw  that 
England  must  make  haste  to  remove  what  restrictions  remained 
on  any  branch  of  her  commerce ;  but,  that  done,  it  would  be 
cause  of  mere  rejoicing  when  restrictions  on  commerce  were 
done  away  in  any  part  of  the  world,  since  the  natural  prosperity 
of  any  one  part  is  more  or  less  good  for  every  other.  Such 
observers  looked  on  with  deep  interest,  unmixed  with  fear,  while 
State  after  State  joined  the  great  league, —  one  being  at  length 
persuaded  to  lower  its  duties,  and  another  to  raise  them,  till  the 
desired  equalization  was  established,  and  the  countries  of  Ger- 
many ceased  to  be  foreign  to  each  other.  Baden  held  out  long, 
on  account  of  her  nearness  to  France;  but  she  joined  in  1835. 
Nassau  held  out  one  year  longer.  The  free  city  of  Frankfort 
was  kept  back  by  an  existing  treaty  with  England  which  was 
incompatible  with  the  new  arrangement:  but  the  British  govern- 
ment saw  how  Frankfort  would  be  injured  by  exclusion  from  the 
league,  and,  with  her,  such  British  commerce  as  went  forward 
there;  and  the  treaty  was  given  up.  In  January,  1836,  Frank- 
fort entered  the  league,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  saw  his  great 
work  complete,  though  no  one  called  it  faultless.  Some  of  its 
provisions  were  seen  to  be  unwise,  and  others  might  turn  out  so 
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in  practice ;  but  here  was  a  commercial  union,  extending  from 
the  Baltic  and  the  Niemen  to  the  Alps  and  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. Old-fashioned  politicians  regarded  with  satisfaction  what 
they  took  for  a  return  to  a  natural  state  of  territorial  sympathy ; 
while  men  of  the  new  school  saw  in  the  arrangement  an  impor- 
tant aid  iu  the  preservation  of  peace,  in  times  of  political  irrita- 
tion. A  commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and  Eng- 
land was  concluded  in  1838,  by  which  the  Danube  was  commercial 
freely  opened  to  British  vessels,  as  far  as  Galatz ;  and  treaty- 
all  British  ports,  with  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  as  freely  to  Austrian 
vessels.  Under  the  dread  of  Russia,  which  at  this  period  afflicted 
a  great  number  of  Englishmen  to  a  point  beyond  all  reason  and 
all  dignity,  this  treaty  was  regarded  as  a  Russian  work,  as  much 
as  the  Prussian  league ;  and  it  was  predicted,  that,  by  a  quiet 
neglect  of  shoals  and  sand-bars  near  the  outlets  of  the  Danube, 
Russia  would  obtain  almost  exclusive  control  over  the  pulsations 
of  that  great  artery  of  the  life  of  despotism. 

Exaggerated  and  malignant  as  were  the  fears  of  some  of  our 
countrymen  about  Russia,  there  were  few  sensible  men 
who  thought  them  wholly  baseless.  No  one  who  looked 
forward  to  an  ultimate  war  of  opinion  in  Europe  could  fail  to  see 
that  Russia  herself  occupied  nearly  one-half  of  the  speculation. 
She  might  be  poor,  in  proportion  to  her  bulk,  —  ill  compacted, 
corrupt,  slavish,  possessed  of  few  of  the  modern  elements  of 
power ;  but  she  had  the  ancient,  and  they  would  tell  for  much 
in  a  struggle  to  establish  ancient  principles  of  domination.  She 
was  military  throughout  her  whole  organization,  —  as  completely 
formed  for  foreign  invasion  as  incapable  of  domestic  prosperity 
and  peace.  She  sits  looking  abroad  over  Europe,  —  the  repre- 
sentative there  of  Asiatic  despotism ;  and  her  character  does  not 
change  as  years  pass  on.  While  modification  proceeds  every- 
where else,  —  while  Denmark  and  Prussia  were  talking  of  hav- 
ing Parliaments,  and  Austria  was  penetrated  by  new  ideas,  Russia 
has  remained  what  she  was,  —  possessed  of  the  ancient  elements 
of  power,  and  universally  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  use  them 
for  the  destruction  of  the  modern,  which  are  in  her  eyes  purely 
a  nuisance.  She  was  not  inactive  while  thus  unchangeable. 
She  has  her  feelers  out  in  all  extremities  of  the  earth  and 
bounds  of  the  sea,  and  everywhere  she  silently  plants  her  force 
while  men  are  looking  another  way.  Wherever  people  of  any 
nation  go,  they  find  that  Russia  has  been  before  them.  If  they 
go  fur-hunting  in  the  northern  wilds  of  America,  they  come 
upon  a  Russian  fort.  If  they  wander  to  an  inland  sea  in  Asia,  on 
some  commanding  promontory  they  find  a  Russian  fort.  Among 
the  swamps  of  an  African  delta,  or  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River,  they  find  a  Russian  fort.  If  these  are  not  hints  of  a 
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project  of  a  future  universal  empire,  they  are  at  least  a  fact 
which  should  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  on  the  face  of  it.  It  may  be 
absurd  enough  to  allege,  —  as  some  wild  terrorists  have  done, — 
that  a  British  statesman  has,  in  our  day,  been  found  purchasable 
by  Russian  gold ;  it  may  be  fanciful  to  imagine  the  voice  of 
Russia  to  be  whispering  the  terms  of  every  treaty,  and  the  hand 
of  Russia  conducting  every  transaction  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe:  but  it  would  be  mere  carelessness  not 
to  watch  her  movements,  and  a  treachery  to -the  cause  of  free- 
dom to  forget  that  from  Russia  will  proceed,  sooner  or  later,  the 
most  perilous  attacks  she  has  yet  to  sustain. 

Putting  aside  the  surmises  of  alarmists,  we  find  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  laying  a  heavy  hand,  here  and  there,  on  the 
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or  at  \Var-  destinies  of  nations.  In  the  autumn  of  1835,  he  met 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in 
the  course  of  a  journey ;  but,  whether  the  despots  had  any  pur- 
pose in  meeting  beyond  reviewing  their  troops,  no  one  knew. 
On  his  return,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  stopped  at  Warsaw ;  and 
the  violence  of  his  imperial  wrath  there  expressed  went  so  much 
beyond  what  appeared  prudent  to  everybody  but  himself,  that  it 
was  widely  believed  that  he  was  mad.  He  told  the  authorities 
of  Warsaw  that  he  was  calm,  and  spoke  without  rancor :  and  he 
assured  them,  that,  if  they  cherished  any  illusion  of  the  nation- 
ality of  Poland,  it  should  be  the  worse  for  them ;  if  they  mani- 
fested in  any  way  such  an  idea,  he  would  level  Warsaw  with  the 
ground.1  He  desired  that  what  he  said  might  be  fixed  in  their 
memories ;  and,  truly,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The 
speech  found  its  way  into  a  French  newspaper;  and  thence  it 
spread  over  the  world,  greately  reviving  popular  sympathy  with 
the  Polish  cause.  This  was  increased  by  his  audacious  act  of 
raising  a  loan  in  the  name  of  Poland,  which  caused  the  Polish 
refugees  in  all  countries  to  warn  the  world  publicly  that  Poland 
disclaimed  the  loan,  and  considered  every  man  the  enemy  of  that 
country  who  contributed  by  this  mode  to  the  increase  of  its 
burdens.  As  for  Turkey,  she  was  wholly  in  the  power  of  Russia, 
now  that  Russia  had  saved  her  from  Egypt ;  and  she  obeyed, 
Passage  of  when  required  to  promise  that  no  armed  vessel  should 
the  Darda-  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Black  Sea,  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  Russia.  In  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople,  Circassia  had  been  made  over  to  Russia ;  but  the 
Circassians  did  not  acquiesce,  and  fought  a  noble 
battle,  from  year  to  year,  in  resistance  to  the  annexa- 
tion. The  best  rulers  and  soldiers  of  the  East  in  our  time  have 
come  from  Circassia ;  and  no  one  wonders  at  this  who  watches 
the  conflict  between  the  exasperation  of  Russia  and  the  patriotism 

1  Annuaire  Hist.  1835,  p.  455. 
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of  Cirea.ssia.  During  the  period  before  us,  the  Russians  made 
little  or  no  progress,  —  the  climate  and  structure  of  the  country 
being  as  fatal  to  them  as  favorable  to  the  inhabitants.  This  war 
brought  England  into  apparent  danger  of  a  collision  with  Russia. 
An  English  vessel,  the  "  Vixen,"  landed  salt  on  the  coast,  at  a  port 
which  the  Circassians  had  recovered  from  their  foe.  A  Russian 
cruiser  seized  the  "  Vixen  "  on  the  plea  that  she  had  transgressed 
some  customs  regulations,  and  also  that  she  had  landed  ammuni- 
tion for  the  benefit  'of  the  Circassians.  The  last  allegation  was 
positively  denied  ;  and,  as  for  the  first,  it  was  declared  that 
Russia  had  no  right  to  impose  customs  regulations  at  that  part 
of  the  coast.  The  legality  of  the  seizure  was  discussed  in 
Parliament  and  the  newspapers,  till  most  people  were  convinced 
that  the  affair  was  a  mere  plot  of  a  few  factious  men  to  embroil 
the  two  countries ;  and  the  subject  was  dropped  at  last,  without 
any  distinct  claim  of  release  being  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  tone  of  Russia  towards  the  people  who  were  success- 
fully resisting  her  may  be  judged  of  by  the  wording  of  a  letter 
from  the  invading  general,  Williamineff,  to  the  patriot  chiefs.1 
Copies  were  taken,  and  the  letter  was  read  with  a  painful  kind 
of  amusement  throughout  Europe :  "  Are  you  not  aware,  that,  if 
the  heavens  should  fall,  Russia  could  prop  them  with  her  bay- 
onets ?  The  English  may  be  good  mechanics  and  artisans,  but 
power  dwells  only  with  Russia.  No  country  ever  waged  success- 
ful war  against  her.  Russia  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  nations. 
If  you  desire  peace,  you  must  be  convinced  that  there  are  but 
two  powers  in  existence,  —  God  in  heaven,  and  the  emperor 
upon  earth."  Meantime,  the  emperor  began  to  see  his  way  into 
Persian  politics.  He  was  appointed  arbiter  about  a  question  of 
succession  to  the  Persian  throne ;  and,  though  the 
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decision  was  in  this  case  made  prematurely  by  death, 
—  the  intended  heir  having  died  before  his  father,  —  the  idea  of 
Russian  intervention  was  introduced,  and  thus  —  as  the  enemies 
of  Russia  did  not  fail  to  observe  —  a  step  was   gained  in  the 
advance  upon  British  India. 

Nowhere  did  the  despot's  hand  press  more  heavily  than  upon 
Cracow.     By  the  Vienna  Congress,  Cracow,  with  its 

•  111  11  e>          n  i  Cracow. 

small  territory,  had  been  declared  a  free  otate,  under 
the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  who  \v.ere  bound 
by  the  strongest  terms  to  respect  its  independence,  while  stipulat- 
ing that  deserters  and  outlaws  from  their  respective  countries 
should  be  delivered  up  on  demand  of  the  governments.  Some 
Poles  and  other  refugees  had  settled  in  Cracow ;  some  were 
married,  and  had  lived  there  for  several  years.  On  the 
emperor's  saint's  day,  expressions  were  uttered  which,  reaching 

1  Annual  Register,  1837,  p.  357. 
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his  ear,  did  not  please  him.  His  wrath,  into  which  he  drew 
Austria  and  Prussia,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  city.  A 
complete  clearance  of  Cracow  from  all  liberal  refugees  within 
eight  days  was  ordered ;  and,  cruel  as  was  the  order,  it  was 
enforced  by  the  troops  of  the  three  powers  taking  possession  of 
the  city  which  they  had  guaranteed  from  the  entrance  of  any 
armed  force.1  The  scene  of  the  expulsion  was  dreadful :  when  it 
was  over,  2000  of  the  Austrian  troops  remained ;  and  presently, 
the  exemplary  and  religious  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  Cracow 
began  to  remodel  its  institutions,  according  to  their  own  notions. 
They  dismissed  the  militia ;  excluded  foreigners  and  foreign 
publications  ;  established  a  truly  Russian  censorship  of  the  press  ; 
ordained  the  support  of  the  Greek  Church  by  the  State ;  and 
dismissed  the  Diet,  —  postponing  indefinitely  its  next  meeting. 
It  is  ditiicult  to  write  these  facts  without  comment,  but  any 
comment  would  weaken  their  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  endure 
the  sight,  through  the  eye  of  the  mind,  of  the  anguish  and  rage 
of  the  citizens  under  this  oppression  of  unsurpassed  profligacy, 
without  some  endeavor  to  express  their  feeliu-gs  for  them ;  but, 
in  the  sobriety  of  the  spirit  of  history,  we  must  let  facts  speak  for 
themselves  that  can  speak  as  these  do,  and  thus  appoint  Nicholas 
of  Russia  his  own  historian. 

It  was  not  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria  who  acted  with 
Death  of  the  Nicholas  in  this  matter.  The  Emperor  Francis,  — 
Emperor  of  the  good,  the  paternal,  who  stroked  the  heads  of 
children  in  the  streets,  and  shut  up  the  noblest  men 
of  his  dominions  at  Spielberg,  and  prayed  for  them  while  there, 
and  starved  them  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  tortured  their  feel- 
ings, and  turned  their  brains,  and  was  so  good  as  to  let  this  be 
known  by  permitting  Silvio  Pellico  to  tell  his  story  through  the 
press,  in  order  that  foolish  and  troublesome  people  might  be 
deterred  from  a  rebellion  which  would  cost  them  so  dear,  —  this 
"gospel"  ruler  died  in  March,  1835,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three 
years.  It  was  said  that  he  left  his  empire  as  safe  and  prosperous 
as  he  found  it.  It  might  be  as  prosperous,  but  time  alone  could 
show  whether  it  was  as  safe.  Time  has  shown  that  it  was  not 
so.  The  astute  Metternich  remained  at  the  helm  of  the  State ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  notorious  imbecility  of  the  new  Em- 
peror would  not  matter,  while  his  Minister's  ability  was  available. 
But  Metternich  was  old ;  and,  though  able,  he  was  not  wise. 
The  wisdom  of  despots  is  never  more  than  a  temporary  shift ; 
and  temporary  shifts  are  of  very  short  date  indeed  in  our  age  of 
the  world,  and  in  prospect  of  a  war  of  opinion  in  Europe.  Be- 
fore three  years  were  over,  we  find  Metternich  threatening  war 
with  Switzerland  on  account  of  the  refugees  harbored  in  her  free 
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States,  and  provoking  a  religious  quarrel  which  a  really  wise 
statesman  would  have  gone  a  long  way  round  to  avoid.     But  of 
that  we  shall  have  to  speak  briefly  under  our  next  head.     Mean 
time,  it  may  be  recorded  that  the  helpless  Austrian   Emperor, 
Ferdinand  I.,  was  crowned  at  Milan,  in   September, 
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18o8, —  the  iron  crown  being  placed  upon  his  wretch-  of  Ferdi- 
ed  head,  ou  which  sat  the  fate  which  mocked  at  the  nandl- 
temporary  shift.  There  was  an  astonishing  environment  of 
barbaric  splendor,  such  as  might  catch  the  eye  of  the  foolish 
sovereign  aud  the  foolish  among  his  people,  and  of  the  Italians, 
who  were  not  truly  his  people  ;  but  in  the  midst  sat  the  fate 
which  decreed  that  the  puppet  Emperor  should  be  released  from 
his  vain  show  of  sovereignty  in  a  few  years,  when  a  sovereignty 
must  be  either  nothing,  or  something  better  than  a  vain  show.1 
There  is  nothing  more  to  tell  of  his  or  any  rule  in  Italy  during 
this  period.  It  was  elsewhere  that  the  patriots  of  Italy  were 
preparing  for  their  part  in  the  European  war  of  opinion;  and  on 
her  soil  there  was  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  ravages  of 
cholera,  aud  the  horrors  which  grew  out  of  the  ignorant  conster- 
nation of  the  people,  who  believed  that  the  plague  was  the  work, 
or  rather  the  malignant  sport,  of  the  doctors  and  their  tools 
among  the  tradesmen. 

The  new  King,  Ernest  of  Hanover,  lost  no  time  in  proving 
himself  a  true  brother  of  the  craft  of  statesmanship,  of 
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which  .Nicholas  ot  Russia  was  the  present  head.  He 
fulfilled  all  the  expectations  of  Colonel  Fairman  and  the  Orange 
Peers  of  England  and  Scotland.  During  the  reigns  of  his  two 
brothers,  it  had  become  a  common  story  in  England,  how  well 
the  Hanoverians  had  gone  on  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  others  who  presided,  and  how  suddenly  every  thing  was 
tumult  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived.  And  so  it  was 
now.  In  his  pure  and  pathetic  love  for  his  people,  —  of  which 
he  spoke  with  tender  earnestness  on  every  occasion  of  oppression 
—  he  set  them  by  the  ears  together  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
He  arrived  in  his  capital  on  the  28th  of  June,  1837,  and  on  the 
8th  of  July  announced  in  his  letters-patent  his  intention  proceeding* 
of  setting  aside  the  constitution  of  Hanover.  He  had  °ftheKiug- 
prorogued  the  Assembly  of  Estates  —  the  Hanoverian  Parlia- 
ment—  immediately  on  his  arrival.  In  November  he  dissolved 
it  and  annulled  the  constitution,  of  his  own  will  and  pleasure, 
declaring  that  it  had  never  been  valid.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  everybody  would  agree  in  this."  Among  others, 
seven  professors  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  refused  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  election  of  a  representative,  while  the  constitution 
was  suspended.  All  the  seven  were  immediately  displaced  by 

1  Annuaire  Hist.  1838,  Chron.  229.         2  Annual  Register,  1837,  p.  336. 
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the  King,  and  three  of  them  banished.  Then  followed  riots  at 
Gb'ttingen,  as  might  be  expected.  The  students  left  the  lecture- 
rooms,  and  escorted  their  exiled  professors  over  the  frontier. 
The  King  wanted  to  make  out  that  the  seven  recusants  were  con- 
demned by  the  other  authorities  of  the  university ;  and  immedi- 
ately six  more  professors  came  forward  to  declare  their  sympathy 
with  the  exiles.  The  military  scoured  the  streets ;  but,  when 
they  had  made  all  quiet  ibr  the  moment,  the  business  was  not 
over.  The  smaller  States  of  Germany  were  alarmed  and  angry 
at  the  King's  proceedings.  Baden  first  protested  against  them, 
as  in  violation  of  the  federal  league  of  Germany ;  and  Bavaria 
and  Saxouy  followed  the  example  of  Baden.  The  Hanoverians 
are  understood  to  have  agreed  to  use  no  violence,  and  to  keep 
their  tempers  while  guarding  their  liberties.  The  King  was  old, 
and  too  bad  to  mend ;  they  would  keep  him  in  check,  and  wait 
for  a  new  reign.  So  the  adverse  parties  blundered  on,  the  King 
making  no  progress  with  his  new  constitution,  while  his  people 
declared  the  old  one  to  be  in  force.  In  June,  1838,  the  Assembly 
voted  down  the  new  constitution,  and  the  King  prorogued  the 
Assembly.  The  affair  now  came  before  the  Germanic  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  and  was  discussed,  as  a  matter  affecting  every  one  of 
them,  by  various  States ;  and  Wiirtemberg  declared  that  the  act 
of  the  King  of  Hanover  affected  the  legal  condition  of  all  Ger- 
many. In  the  next  year,  King  Ernest  declared  that  he  had 
withdrawn  his  proposed  constitution,  and  that  that  of  1819  con- 
tinued in  force;  but  the  Chambers  voted  down  the  constitution  of 
1819,  and  were  prorogued  for  two  months.  The  Germanic  Diet, 
however,  voted  the  validity  of  that  constitution  ;  and  thus  satis- 
fied all  parties  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  basis  on  which  affairs 
rested,  while  all  were  deliberating  as  to  what  should  be  done 
Newconsti-  next.  In  1840,  the  King  offered  a  constitution  which 
tution.  contained  almost  every  thing  specified  by  the  Chambers. 

A  deputation  from  the  Assembly  waited  on  him  to  express  grati- 
tude and  joy;  and  he  declared  that  their  kind  words  made  him 
fed  as  if  a  stone  were  taken  from  his  heart.  He  had  by  this 
time  found  that  governing  people  who  had  their  own  ideas,  as  he 
had  his,  was  a  less  easy  and  smooth  affair  than  he  and  his  ad- 
herents had  imagined,  when  Colonel  Fairman  proposed  to  include 
the  British  Isles  under  his  sovereignty.1 

He  must  have  wondered  greatly  at  the  King  of  Denmark  for 
having  spontaneously  offered  to  his  people  something 
in   the  shape,  of  a  Parliament.     The   Danes  had  suf- 
fered so    much,   in   ancient   times,  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
aristocracy,  that  they  had,  two  centuries  before,  besought  their 
king,  Frederick  III.,  to  take  all  power  into  his  own  hands  ;  and 
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Denmark  had  been  under  despotic  government  ever  since.     Now, 
in  1835,  the  King  had  declared  his  desire  to  be  assisted  by  the 
co-operation  of  his  subjects,  and  enlightened  by  a  knowledge  of 
their  wishes.     He  did  not  propose  to  alter  the  constitution  with 
which  the  nation  appeared  to  have  been  satisfied  for  nearly  two 
centuries;  but  he  proposed  to  add  to  it  some  regulations  for  the 
advancement  of  popular  interests.     The    people   were   to  elect 
representatives,  who  should  meet  at  stated  periods  to   openino-of 
discuss  affairs,  and  declare  an  opinion,  for  the  King's    arepresen- 
guidance,   preparatory  to  the  framing  of  his  decrees.    b 
The  elections  were  to  be  direct,   and  the  electoral  terms  were 
liberal.1     This    movement   of  the    King   of   Denmark    may   be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  the  times. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  disputing,  during  this  period,  between 
the  ill-assorted  pair,  —  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  feudal, 
aristocratic  Sweden  was  haughty,  and  treated  sturdy,  Sweden  and 
democratic  Norway  in  a  way  she  did  not  choose  to  put  Norway. 
up  with.  The  dispute  was  about  the  Norwegian  flag,  and  the 
commerce -which  should  be  conducted  under  it,  —  Sweden  so 
acting  as  to  give  the  world  to  understand,  that  there  was  no 
Norwegian  Hag  and  commerce  except  as  included  under  those 
of  Sweden.  In  -1838,  Norway  obtained  much  of  what  she  de- 
sired, by  a  concession  of  the  King's,  — •  that  her  vessels  should 
carry  the  Norwegian  instead  of  the  union  flag,  when  south  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  in  other  remote  parts.  The  unfortunate 
Prince,  through  whose  conduct  and  misfortunes  Sweden  had  lost 
her  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Finland,  and  gained  her  new 
constitution  and  peace  with  Russia,  —  the  deposed  Gustavus 
Adolphus  IV.,  —  died  in  Switzerland,  in  February,  1837. 2 
Arvother  of  the  determined  enemies  of  Napoleon's  person  and 
policy  was  thus  withdrawn  ;  and  the  great  soldier's  reign  seemed 
thrown  back  yet  further  into  the  past.  It  was  the  horror  of 
(instavus  IV.  at  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  which 
mainly  determined  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden.  His  latter  days  were  passed  in  poverty,  as  well  as 
exile,  from  his  resolute  determination  to  accept  of  no  assistance 
from  any  quarter.  , 

The  disputes  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  sometimes  sus- 
pended for  a  term,  were  renewed  with  great  vehemence,  from  the 
King  of  Holland  having  cut  some  wood  in  the  terri-  Holland  and 
tory  of  Luxembourg,  —  the  possession  of  which  was  Belgium, 
now  the  main  cause  of  dispute.  In  1832,  Belgium  agreed  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  arbitrators  ;  but  Holland  stood  out.  Now,  in 
1838,  Holland  was  willing  to  agree;  but  Belgium  refused, — 
declaring  that  a  delay  of  six  years  justified  a  rejection  of  terms 
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which  were  agreed  to  only  for  the  sake  of  immediate  peace.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  Belgium  would  have  to  yield ;  and, 
meantime,  it  was  both  amusing  and  painful  to  travellers  to  see 
how  the  village  tone  of  spite  and  rivalry  subsisted,  unsoftened 
by  time,  among  the  merchants  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.  In 
1835,  the  Belgian  Government  found  itself  driven,  by  popular 
.fears  and  discontents,  to  an  act  of  great  impolicy,  whose  utter 
fruitlessness  was  presently  apparent.  The  duties  on  foreign 
cottons  were  raised,  on  the  demand  of  the  operatives  of  Ghent, 
to  a  point  which  encouraged  smuggling  to  a  destructive  extent. 
In  the  next  year,  au  act  was  passed,  establishing  municipal  insti- 
tutions for  all  the  towns  and  districts.  This  was  nothing  new ; 
such  institutions  having  subsisted  before,  but,  since  the  separa- 
tion from  Holland,  in  a  state  which  required  regulation.  The 
new  act  gave  more  power  to  the  Government  in  the  appointment 
of  officers  than  it  had  before  ;  but  this  loss  of  some  popular  rights 
was  felt  to  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  provisions  for 
the  better  ascertainment  and  working  of  the  rest. 

The  remaining  class  of  troubles  and  prognostics  is  that  in 
which  religious  liberties  are  concerned,  either  alone  or  in  corn- 
Young  plication  with  political  questions.  The  new  cluster 
Germany.  of  associates,  called,  in  1835,  "  Young  Germany,"  or 
"  Young  Literature,"  was  the  especial  horror  of  the  old-fashioned 
rulers  of  Europe.  Its  members  —  who  were  denounced,  in  the 
established  language  of  reprobation,  as  deists,  atheists,  demo- 
crats, debauchees  ;  men  bent  on  destroying  religion,  morality,  and 
society,  —  but  who  might,  if  asked,  have  given  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent account  of  their  views  and  objects  —  had  withdrawn  into 
France  and  Belgium,  and  thence  sent  forth  their  writings.  All 
the  governments  presently  agreed  to  use  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  works 
of  Young  Germany ;  but,  as  long  experience  has  proved,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  governments  to  coerce  the  press  effectually ; 
and  the  proscribed  works  continued  to  be  written,  printed,  and 
read.  The  next  attempt,  in  1836,  was  to  prevent  the  writers 
passing,  from  one  State  into  another ;  and  the  Germanic  Diet 
adopted  resolutions  for  this  object,  which  brought  them  into 
collision  with  the  legislatures  of  tlie  respective  States,  as  un- 
wisely as  their  previous  action  against  the  liberty  of  the  press.1 
The  Swiss  Directory  was  peremptorily  required  to  deliver  up 
the  members  of  the  Young  Germany  Clubs,  or  to  coerce  them ; 
and  a  disagreement  among  the  cantons,  as  to  how  far  they  would 
admit  these  demands  of  foreign  governments,  was  one  cause  of 
the  trouble  and  dissensions  which  agitated  Switzerland  during 
this  period. 

1  Annuake  Hist.  1836,  p.  296. 
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The  troubles  of  Switzerland  were  too  many  and  too  intricate 
to  be  followed  out  here.  We  can  do  little  more  than  remark, 
that  religion  was  implicated  with  most  of  them.  One  t 

.  j  -  Switzerland. 

serious  quarrel  with  r  ranee  was  on  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  grand-council  of  Basel,  in  breaking  through  a 
contract,  on  the  ground  of  the  religion  of  the  purchaser  of  an 
estate.  A  French  banker  had  purchased  an  estate,  and  paid  for 
it;  but,  when  the  Basel  authorities  heard  that  he  was  a  Jew,  they 
annulled  the  contract.1  France  considered  this  a  breach  of  treaty, 
and  threatened  war.  Out  of  this  grew  more  bigotry,  and  fur- 
ther disputes ;  and  several  times  it  appeared  impossible  that 
peace  could  be  preserved.  The  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons 
were  also  becoming  discontented  with  each  other,  and  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  parties  within  the  particular  cantons.  When 
it  became  clear  that  something  must  be  done,  opinions  were  taken 
as  to  the  policy  of  revising  the  federal  settlement ;  a  measure 
which  was  favored  by  some,  and  opposed  by  others.  While  this 
was  under  discussion,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  returned  from 
America,  and  pursued  other  objects  than  attending  the  death- 
bed of  his  mother.  With  a  selfishness  as  remarkable  prmce  Louis 
as  his  folly,  he  at  once  embroiled  Switzerland  with  NaPol«*>u- 
France.  He  had  obtained  citizenship  in  Thurgau ;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  therefore  implicated  in  his  quarrel,  as  they 
could  not  admit  that  a  citizen  of  their  State  could  be  ordered 
away  on  the  command  of  a  foreign  government.  The  Prince 
allowed  the  passions  of  both  parties  to  become  exasperated  on 
his  account,  and  even  permitted  the  affair  to  proceed  so  far  as 
that  the  French  ambassador  was  ordered  to  demand  his  pass- 
ports, before  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  hospitality  which  he 
was  enjoying  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  of  nations. a  It  re- 
mains inexplicable  what  this  Prince  imagined  he  had  to  give, 
that  could  compensate  to  the  French  people  and  their  neighbors, 
for  the  mischiefs  that  he  was  perpetually  devising,  and  the  tu- 
mults that  he  was  endeavoring  to  draw  them  into. 

The  Austrian  •  Government  in  the  same  year  committed  a 
more  daring  outrage  on  the  rights  of  conscience  than  could  have 
been  supposed  possible  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  znierthai 
In  the  Ziller  valley,  in  the  Tyrol,  lived  some  people  Protestants. 
—  under  500  in  number  —  who  had  become  Protestants  some 
dozen  years  before,  and  who  practised  their  religion  in  peace 
and  quiet  in  their  mountain  retreat.  They  were  warned  by 
government,  that  they  must  not  stay  there,  unless  they  joined 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  they  might  repair  to  any  Protestant 
part  of  the  empire.  They  clung  to  their  mountain-home ;  and 
a  denial  of  civil  rights  was  next  resorted  to.  They  were  per- 
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secuted  with  every  kind  of  social  vexation  that  could  be  inflicted, 
and  forbidden  to  practise  their  religion.  Their  churches  were 
closed,  and  their  every  act  watched  and  made  painful ;  till,  worn 
out  at  length,  they  prayed  for  permission  to  emigrate  into 
Prussia,  —  which  was  exactly  what  Metternich  wanted.1  The 
Prussian  Government  invited  them  to  settle  in  Silesia  ;  and  there 
they  went,  the  exhausted  and  indignant  victims  of  a  religious 
persecution,  which  has  disgraced  our  age. 

The  Prussian  Government  was  meantime  a  sinner  in  the  same 
direction.  The  King  of  Prussia  actually  attempted  to  bring 
Lutherans  together  the  two  fiercely  opposed  parties  in  Silesia, — 
of  Prussia.  tne  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  —  by  amalgamating 
their  modes  of  worship.  The  Lutherans  objected,  and  opposed 
some  of  their  clergy  who  would  have  enforced  the  union.  The 
government  insisted  that  the  union  was  voluntary;  but  the  peo- 
ple did  not  find  it  so  in  practice.  They  soon  saw  their  pastors 
deprived  ;  and  they  refused  to  admit  successors.  Then  ensued  a 
struggle  for  the  pulpits,  and  the  calling  in  of  the  soldiery  to  quell 
disturbance ;  and  all  the  other  painful  experience  of  rulers,  who 
try  to  coerce  consciences,  ending  with  an  extensive  emigration 
of  the  Lutherans  to  Australia  and  elsewhere.-  Then  there 
was  the  quarrel  between  the  Prussian  Government  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  —  the  grave  dispute  whether,  under  the  concor- 
dat of  1821,  the  Church  was  or  was  not  independent  of  the 
government.  The  occasions  which  were  sure  to  arise  presented 
themselves  in  1837,  and  related  to  marriages  between  Catholics 
Mixed  and  Protestants,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  Professor 
marriages.  Hermes.  The  Catholic  Clergy  were  beginning  to 
object  to  the  mixed  marriages  which  they  had  hitherto  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  they  revived  a  forgotten  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  as  their  authority.  The  Prussian  Government  obtained, 
from  Pope  Pious  VIII.,  a  dispensation  from  this  decree  ;  but  so 
ambiguously  worded  as  to  be  of  little  use.3  The  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  made  use  of  this  to  set  aside  the  brief,  and  required  a 
pledge  from  the  parties  married,  that  the  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  The  government  arrested 
the  Archbishop;  the  existing  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  supported 
him ;  the  clergy  supported  the  Archbishop  ;  and  the  soldiery 
fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  King;  and  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics went  on  intermarrying,  —  some  Protestants  pledging  them- 
selves that  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  others  relying  on  the  royal  promise  of  protection 
against  the  displeasure  of  Pope  and  priest.  The  other  affair 

1  Annual  Register,  1838,  p.  469. 
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was  old-fashioned  enough,  —  the  proscription  and  persecution  of 
a  book  and  its  author.  The  Archbishop  required  of  the  clergy 
to  refuse  absolution  to  all  who  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Hermes  and  his  followers  at  the  University  of  Bonn ;  and  the 
King,  who  thought  this  was  going  too  far,  required  the  Prelate 
to  abdicate,  which  he  refused  to  do.  He  therefore  remained  a 
prisoner  of  State,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  left  in  the  midst 
of  an  open  quarrel  with  the  Pope  and  the  clergy. 

In  Hesse-Cassel  there  was  a  religious  disturbance  too.  The 
multitude  were  told  that  the  sect  of  the  Pietists  were  not  only 
opposed  to  human  learning  for  themselves,  but  were 

Pietist* 

trying  to  keep  knowledge  from  the  people ;  and  they 
forthwith  broke  the  windows  of  the  Pietists,  and  made  so  much 
disturbance  as  to  cause  the  muster  of  all  the  forces  of  the  State. 
It  was  plain  enough  that  they  were  in  want  of  more  knowledge, 
whether  the  Pietists  desired  or  not  to  keep  it  from  them.1 

The  Hungarians,  whose  lot  has  since  become  so  interesting, 
were  already  astir.     In  1837,  district  diets  were  meeting  to  con- 
sult about  reforms :  among  which  they  demanded  of 
the  Austrian  Government  the  substitution  of  the  Hun- 
garian for  the  Latin  language,  in  all  public  ac*  ;  and  the  removal 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the   direction  of  public  instruction.2     Since 
that  day,  the  Hungarian  nation  has  been  industriously  preparing 
itself  for  that  liberty  —  that  independence  of  Austria  —  for  which 
it  appealed  to  arms  in  1848. 

It  appears  from  this  review,  that  the  European  war  of  opinion 
had  already  begun  in  some  slight  skirmishes,  which  showed  that 
the  forces  of  the  East  and  the  West  were  mustering  on  the  field, 
or  hastening  towards  it.  The  young  Queen  Victoria  and  her 
people  might  be  quiet  at  home ;  for  no  despotism  threatened 
them,  and  for  them  liberty  was  achieved  to  that  point  which 
rendered  certain  the  attainment  of  more,  as  it  should  be  wanted. 
With  them,  all  was  as  safe  as  social  affairs  cau  be  in  au  age 
when  they  are  but  imperfectly  understood ;  and,  if  the  sovereign 
aud  nation  looked  abroad  over  the  great  future  battle-Held,  it 
was  for  instruction  and  from  sympathy,  and  not  from  any  reasons 
of  personal  hope  or  fear. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IT  is  necessary  now  to  review  a  portion  of  our  history  which 
all  parties  might  be  too  happy  to  pass  over,  it'  only  it 
were  possible.  But  it  is  impossible  ;  not  only  because 
the  stern  spirit  of  history  will  have  every  thing  told  that  is  known, 
but  because  the  retribution  for  the  incapacity,  the  presumption, 
the  disregard  of  constitutional  principle,  the  ignorance,  the  pas- 
sion, the  cowardice,  which  were  brought  out  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  other,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Canada,  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
That  the  Whig  ministers  and  some  members  of  the  opposition 
of  that  time  neverJiave  recovered,  and  never  can  recover,  from 
the  disgrace  of  tha^roup  of  transactions,  is  merely  a  minor  con- 
sequence of  what  they  did.  It  is  a  more  serious  matter  that  our 
colonial  relations  received  a  deeper  injury  than  a  long  course  of 
excellent  government  could  repair.  For  various  reasons,  the 
story  must  be  told  as  briefly  and  as  nearly  without  comment  as 
possible. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  circumstances  arose  at  the  Grey 
banquet,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  that  gave  hope  to 
the  weary  and  disappointed  reform  party  of  a  revival  of  their 
Lord  cause.  Lord  Brougham  there  was  understood  to  preach 
Durham.  a  halting  reform  doctrine,  bringing  out  Lord  Durham 
to  assert  a  doctrine  of  unhalting  reform,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
assemblage,  and  the  thanks  and  sympathy  of  such  official  men  as 
were  present.  It  will  be  remembered,  that,  according  to  the 
challenge  given  by  Lord  Brougham,  the  controversy  was  to  be 
renewed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  the  prospect  of  this 
debate  and  antagonism  was  understood  to  be  displeasing,  if  not 
alarming,  to  the  King ;  and  the  supposition  was  confirmed  by  the 
determined  exclusion  of  Lord  Brougham  from  office,  first,  by 
the  re-establishment  of  a  Conservative  Ministry,  and  then,  on  the 
return  of  the  Whigs,  by  the  putting  the  great  seal  in  commission, 
—  while  Lord  Durham  was  sent  ambassador  to  Russia  in  time 
to  prevent  the  proposed  encounter,  and  remained  there  till  tlie 
spring  of  1837.  It  will  be  remembered  also  with  how  much 
difficulty  the  Radical-reform  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
continued  their  support  t6  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  through  its 
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never-ending  and  most  humbling  displays  of  incapacity  and  unfit- 
ness  lor  the  time.  We  have  seen  how,  so  late  as  the  accession 
of  the  Queen,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  —  so  late  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  elections  consequent  on  that  event,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  —  there  was  every  desire  to  support  any  Administra- 
tion which  made  any  profession  of  reform,  if  only  the  government 
would  show  enough  sincerity  to  preserve  its  own  existence.  The 
difficult  and  doubtful  alliance  was  preserved  chiefly  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  such  a  man  as  Lord  Durham  was  connected  with  the 
government,  —  a  man  who  had  shown  something  of  what  he 
could  do  in  his  construction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  whose  decla- 
ration against  allowing  an  hour  to  pass  over  recognized  abuses 
without  an  endeavor  to  reform  them,  was  still  sounding  in  the 
ears  of  all  true  Reformers.  Some  additional  vigor  was  given  to 
the  hope  of  the  Reformers  by  the  treatment  of  Lord  Durham's 
name,  both  by  the  Whigs  in  power  and  those  dismissed  from 
power.  The  first  spoke  of  him  as  "  imprudent  and  impractica- 
ble;" supporting  the  charge  only  by  anecdotes  which  told  simply 
of  frankness,  honesty,  earnestness,  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  principles ;  and  the  others,  Lord  Brougham  and  his  adherents, 
spoke  of  Lord  Durham  with  a  rancor  and  vehemently  affected 
contempt  which  betrayed  both  fear  and  jealousy.  It  was  reason- 
ably supposed  by  those  who  heard  this  kind  of  detraction,  that  so 
perpetual  a  misconstruction  of  Lord  Durham's  words  and  actions, 
and  so  virulent  a  ridicule  of  his  actual  foibles,  must  proceed  from 
some  expectation  that  Lord  Durham  was  likely  to  become  a  man 
of  high  importance  to  that  political  party  which  had  given  up  all 
hope  from  Lord  Brougham.  The  difficult  and  doubtful  alliance 
of  parties  which  was,  in  a  manner,  preserved  over  the  elections 
of  the  autumn  of  1837,  was,  however,  dissolved  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year.  The  chief  organ  of  the  Radical  Reformers 
declared,  in  January,  1838,  "The  ministers  are  now  understood. 
The  alliance  between  them  and  the  Radicals  is  broken,  never 
more  to  be  re-united." l  The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  affairs  of 
Canada  had  come  to  a  crisis ;  that  that  all-important  colony  was 
now  to  be  lost  or  won ;  and  that  the  minister?  were  treating  the 
question  with  an  ignorance,  and  indifference  to  the  rights  of  the  col- 
onists and  to  the  principles  of  political  liberty,  which  drove  into 
opposition  all  who  at  once  cared  for  political  liberties  and  under- 
stood the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  case  was  briefly  this :  — 
Canada  became  a  British  possession  in  1763.  Its  population 
then  was  about  70,000.  It  was  governed  under  old  Annexation  of 
French  law,  which  disappeared  in  France  at  the  Revo-  Canada. 1(6S- 
lution  ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  customs,  as  well  as  their  rights, 
was  guaranteed  to  the  people  on  their  becoming  British  subjects. 

1  London  and  Westminster  Review,  xii.  p.  504. 
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They  fell  into  some  British  notions  and  ways,  however,  amidst 
their  entire  content  under  British  rule;  and  by  1774  they  were 
Quebec  Act,  ready  for  a  more  regular  organization  of  government. 
1774.  This  was  effected  hy  the  Quebec  Act  of  that  year,  by 

which  a  Council  was  appointed,  to  assist  the  Governor,  and  to 
have,  with  him,  legislative  powers  in  all  matters  except  taxation. 
But,  ready  as  the  Canadians  were  to  grow  into  British  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting,  the  happy  process  was  stopped  by  the  states- 
men at  home,  who  thought  that,  by  being  kept  as  French  as 
possible,  they  might  be  preserved  from  striving  after  that  inde- 
pendence for  which  the  American  colonies  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  struggling.  By  the  Quebec  Act,  the  French  civil 
law  was  re-established,  and  the  English  criminal  law  alone  re- 
mained. For  several  years  after  this,  English  merchants  and 
others  became  residents  in  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  and,  towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  those  emigrants  obtained  —  what,  the 
French  residents  had  not  thought  about  —  a  legislature  like  that 
Canadian  at  home.  There  was  a  House  of  Representatives, 
iV-ishiture,  elected  by  forty-shilling  freeholders ;  and  a  Council 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  wherein  office  was  held  for 
life,  and  might  be  made  hereditary,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
The  French  inhabitants  were  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  power 
that  would  thus  be  given  to  the  British  residents  ;  and  they  de- 
clared themselves  perfectly  happy  under  the  Quebec  Act,  and 
averse  to  any  change.  The  dangers  that  they  pointed  out  — 
dangers  to  their  religion  and  to  the  public  peace,  in  case  of  the 
British  getting  the  upper  hand  —  appeared  so  probable,  that 
government  decided  to  divide  the  province,  drawing  the  line 
along  the  boundary  of  the  French  settlements.  The  country  to 
the  west  was  to  be  purely  British,  while  the  French  were  to  keep 
themselves  as  unchanged  as  they  pleased.  The  government  had 
no  misgiving  about  this  in  1791,  when  the  thing  was  done;  but 
Mr.  Fox  foresaw  the  mischief  that  might  arise,  and  gave  em- 
phatic warning  of  it.  For  many  years,  his  warnings  went  for 
nothing;  for  the  colony  was  contented,  and  the  scheme  of  division 
appeared  to  work  well.  The  French  took  little  interest  in  poli- 
tics, and  did  not  even  watch  over  the  liberties  given  them  by 
their  own  institutions.  Both  races  were  extremely  loyal,  and 
they  fought  well  for  Britain  in  the  second  American  war. 

It  was  the  era  which  brought  peace  to  us  that  introduced  the 
Operations  of  elements  of  strife  into  Canada.  After  the  peace  of 
the  peace.  1815,  there  was  a  great  emigration  into  Canada.  Many 
thousands  of  men  disengaged  from  the  war  having  now  to  settle 
down  in  a  home,  a  considerable  number  went  to  Canada;  and 
among  these  were  some  who  were  disappointed  at  finding  a  less 
fair  field  for  exertion  than  they  had  expected.  In  Lower  Canada, 
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French  laws  and  customs  were  in  their  way ;  and,  in  tho  Upper 
Province,  there  was  a  sort  of  aristocracy  of  the  strong  loyalists, 
who  hated  their  neighbors  of  the  United  States,  —  having  them- 
selves come  to  Canada,  rather  than  live  under  the  union.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  loyalists  were  not  at  all  pleased  at  the  compe- 
tition set  up  by  the  new-comers ;  and  the  French  in  the  Lower 
Province  were  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  so  many  British  as 
threatened  to  swamp  their  race  and  interests  in  no  Rise  of 
long  time.  These  French  formed  the  first  political  Parties- 
opposition  ever  known  in  Canada;  and,  in  the  Upper  Province, 
there  was  presently  an  opposition  too,  —  only,  it  consisted,  not  of 
the  old  residents,  but  of  the  new-comers. 

All  this  was  clearly  a  simple  process  of  advance  from  colonial 
infancy  to  a  less  dependent  and  more  stirring  condition ;  and 
government  showed  that  it  thought  so,  by  requiring  the  colony  to 
bear  more  than  hitherto  of  its  expenses.  All  possible  care  should 
have  been  taken  at  home  to  render  the  long  transition  which  had 
now  begun,  as  easy  as  it  could  be  made  by  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
watchful  superintending  care,  while  the  young  colony  was  trying 
its  powers.  Instead  of  this,  and  wholly  by  the  fault  of  the  im- 
perial government,  an  opposition  was  now  permitted  to  arise 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislature,  such  as  is  con-  The  Assembly 
sidered  a  fatal  circumstance  at  home  when  it  is  the  andtheCoun- 
work  of  a  Stuart,  —  a  circumstance  so  fatal  as  to  justify 
the  armed  resistance  of  a  Hampden  and  a  Cromwell.  As  long 
as  it  was  possible,  the  Canadian  Executive  went  on  in  its  own 
way,  strengthening  its  power  by  enlarging  its  patronage,  and 
disregarding  the  fruitless  complaints  of  the  Assembly  ;  but  when 
the  Assembly  proceeded  to  try  whether  or  not  it  had  any  power, 
—  whether  it  was  a  reality  or  a  mockery,  —  when  it  began  to 
pass  measures  to  weaken  the  other  branch  or  to  strengthen  its 
own,  the  government  interposed  with  an  act  worthy  only  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  Legislative  Council  was  composed  of  Tories,  who 
would  be  sure  to  contravene  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 
From  that  time,  the  struggle  between  the  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Canada  became  disgraceful  to  the  mother-country  which 
had  permitted  it.  Each  party  was  as  provoking  as  possible  to 
the  other ;  but  every  one  must  see  that  the  Assembly  was  the 
party  most  to  be  considered  and  pitied.  It  represented  the  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  Provinces,  who  found  them- 
selves not  only  excluded  from  office  and  influence,  but  unable  to 
get  any  good  measure  passed;  as  every  popular  meas-  gtoppjngthe 
ure  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  thrown  out  by  the  supplies, 
Council.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Assembly 
of  the  Lower  Province  stopped  the  supplies  for  the  payment  of 
official  salaries  in  1833 ;  and  the  Upper  Province  followed  the 
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example  in  1836.  The  demands  which,  they  thus  enforced  were 
different  in  the  two  provinces,  —  the  Upper,  requiring  that  the 
Executive  Council  should  be  made  responsible  to  the  Assembly ; 
and  the  Lower,  that  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  made 
elective.  This  last  demand  was  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Fox,  given  forty  years  before,  in  a  speech  which  had 
prophesied  the  evils  that  in  fact  had  arisen ;  but  it  was  solemnly 
refused  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  in  the  form  of  an  assent,  by 
Canada  reso-  an  overpowering  majority,  to  the  resolutions  proposed 
iutioi*,i837.  by  _Lor(j  jolm  Russeii  ou  the  6th  of  March,  1837. 
The  division  took  place  on  the  14th  of  April,  when  the  Minister 
was  supported  by  a  majority  of  269  to  46.1 

The  Lower  Canadians  were  only  roused  by  this.  They  sup- 
posed the  British  Government  to  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the 
case ;  and  this  ignorance  might  be  dispelled  by  a  troublesome 
perseverance  in  demands.  At  any  rate,  whatever  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  government  during  a  long  course  of  years  had 
been  gained  by  means  of  incessant  demands,  and  of  dogged  re- 
fusal of  every  thing  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  refuse  till  their 
demands  were  granted.  Those  rulers  have  much  to  answer  for 
who  teach  any  people  such  a  lesson  as  this ;  yet  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell saw  so  little  into  the  culpability  of  the  government  as  to 
declare,  in  the  speech  which  alienated  his  best  supporters,  that 
the  government  of  Canada  had  been  one  long  course  of  conces- 
sions. The  government  of  a  growing  colony  ought  always  to  be 
a  long  course  of  concessions ;  and,  if  the  government  be  bad,  the 
difference  is  that  the  concessions  are  less  advantageous,  from  being 
extorted,  than  they  would  have  been  if  made  for  better  reasons. 

The  rage  excited  in  Canada  by  the  news  of  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  extreme.  Threats  of  armed  resist- 
ance flew  abroad  over  the  country ;  and  with  them  newspapers 
filled  with  seditious  articles,  expressed  with  the  vehemence 
common  in  the  political  literature  of  all  colonies.  Government 
did  not  venture  to  bring  the  authors  to  trial,  knowing  that  the 
juries  would  acquit.  As  far  as  anybody  knew,  nothing  was 
done,  from  month  to  month,  to  redress  the  grievances  complained 
of  by  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  people  were  exasperated 
beyond  control.  Two  persons  arrested  for  sedition 
were  rescued,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  by  some  armed 
peasants.  The  spark  was  struck  among  the  gunpowder,  and  the 
explosion  immediately  followed.  The  French  population  rose 
as  one  man;  and,  in  December,  1837,  the  news  arrived  in 
London  that  Canada  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

The  government  insisted  that  means  of  redress  had  been 
afforded  by  the  sending  out,  in  1835,  of  Lord  Gosford,  with 

l  Hansard,  xxxvi.  p.  1304 ;  xxxvii.  p.  1290. 
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commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  Canadians; 
but  that  commission  had  made  matters  worse,  instead  Gosford  Com- 
of  better,  by  baulking  the  hopes  of  the  people, —  mission, 
by  promising  great  things,  and  hinting  of  liberal  instructions, 
which  came  to  nothing  but  causing  imputations  of  deception,  if 
not  of  treachery,  against  Lord  Glenelg,  the  colonial  Minister. 
Lord  Gosford  now,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  came 
home,  resigning  the  government  into  the  hands  of.  Sir  J.  Col- 
borne,  as  a  military  governor,  best  suited  to  the  exigency  of  the 
time.  Here,  then,  was  the  state  of  things :  the  Governor  and 
his  Council  in  close  union  with  each  other,  and  in  hopeless  hos- 
tility to  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  ;  the  Legislature 
retaliating  its  wrongs,  and  seeking  redress,  by  refusing  the 
official  salaries,  and  demanding  from  the  imperial  government 
a  necessary  amendment  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  imperial 
government  refusing  the  amendment,  and  merely  proposing  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  obnoxious  Council,  without  touching 
its  principle.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Lower  Canada. 
In  the  Upper  Province  it  was  much  the  same  ;  only,  instead  of 
a  parliamentary  refusal  of  the  popular  demand,  the  same  end 
was  gained  by  the  putting  forth  of  such  government  patronage  as 
made  the  Assembly  its  own,  —  a  temporary  and  most  dangerous 
device  of  procrastination.1  The  numbers  in  the  Legislature  had 
before  been  forty  Reformers  and  twenty  Tories ;  after  the  elec- 
tions of  June,  1836,  when  the  Governor  put  forth  all  his  power 
and  patronage,  the  numbers  were  forty-one  Tories  to  twenty 
Reformers,  —  a  change  which,  occurring  in  a  time  of  vehement 
popular  discontent,  tells  its  own  tale. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  what  the  ministers  did  was  to  propose 
to  Parliament  a  suspension  of  the  constitution  of 
Lower  Canada.  They  had  suspended  the  constitu-  SuSSaS- 
tion  before,  in  the  preceding  April,  by  taking  the  ada  suspend- 
disposal  of  their  funds  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assem- 
bly. This  was  all  they  had  done :  and  now  they  were  for  sus- 
pending more  of  the  constitution,  when  some  of  the  wisest  peo- 
ple of  every  political  party  in  the  country  considered  the  cause 
of  the  Canadians  to  be  just ;  their  demands  such  as  could  not 
be  trifled  with ;  and  even  the  war  they  were  now  levying  to  be 
defensible  as  regarded  England,  though  unjustifiable  as  regarded 
the  neighbors  of  the  insurgents,  from  its  hopelessness  and  unpre- 
pared character.  When,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Russell  stood  forth,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to 
coerce  instead  of  aiding  the  injured,  —  to  call  that  treason  in. 
them  which  he  lauded  as  patriotism  in  analogous  instances,  the 
thorough  Reformers  iu  Parliament  and  the  country  felt  that  it 

1  London  and  Westminster  Review,  viii.  p.  480. 
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was  time  to  part  company  with  the  nominal  Reformers  who  had 
been  practising,  a  Stuart  policy,  and  were  now  taking  a  Stuart 
view  of  affairs.  Upon  this  occasion  it  was  that  the  organ  of  the 
Reformers  declared,  "  The  ministers  are  now  understood.  The 
alliance  between  them  and  the  Radicals  is  broken,  never  more 
to  be  re-united." 

As  for  the  revolt, — it  was  put  down  at  once,  and  with  little 
difficulty.  In  three  weeks,  all  was  quiet.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  friends  of  good  government,  and  the  advocates  of  the 
preservation  of  our  colonial  dominion,  began  to  be  glad  that 
the  rebellion  had  happened,  as  it  had  certainly  roused  the  gov- 
ernment to  a  sense  that  something  must  be  done.  The  tone  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  led  in  the  Commons,  was  hard,  preju- 
diced, despotic ;  full  of  the  arrogance  which  those  are  most  apt 
to  parade  who  have  brought  on  a  crisis  by  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness.1 He  spoke  as  if  the  Canadians  were  purely  wilful  and 
ungrateful,  and  not  at  all  as  if  they  were  suffering  under  pro- 
tracted misgovernment  which  they  could  not  get  rectified ;  but 
he  now  saw  that  something  must  be  done.  He  had  suspended  a 
part  of  their  constitution  before,  in  defiance,  and  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  and  he  suspended  the  rest  now,  but  it  was  with  a  view 
to  something  beyond.  A  full  inquiry  was  to  be  made  into 
Canadian  affairs  on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to  practical  measures. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  rebellion,  it  was  probable  that  something 
would  be  done.  Whether  something  good  would  be  done,  must 
mainly  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  man  who  was  sent. 

It  was  on  the   16th  of  January  that  Lord  John  Russell  told 

the  House  of  Commons  who  it  was  that  was  to  be  sent. 

commissioner  "  I  think  it  is  more  important,"  he  said,  "  that  the  per- 

and  Governor-  sou  to  be  sent  from  this  country  should  be  one  whose 

general.  ,  .      ,  i         i  i  i       i  i 

conduct  and  character  should  be  beyond  exception,  — 
a  person  conversant,  not  solely  with  matters  of  administration, 
but  with  the  most  Important  affairs  which  are  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  the  Parliament  of  this  country.2  I  think  lie 
should  be  conversant  also  with  the  affairs  of  the  various  States 
of  Europe  ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  implied  by  his 
nomination  that  he  was  not  at  all  adverse  to  opinions  the  most 
liberal,  and  that  he  was  favorable  to  popular  feelings  and  popu- 
lar rights.  Having  said  this  much,  I  know  not  why  I  should  re- 
frain from  adding,  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  intrust 
the  conduct  of  this  affair  and  these  high  powers  to  one  whom  her 
advisers  think  in  every  respect  fitted  for  the  charge  ;  namely, 
the  Earl  of  Durham."  Lord  Durham  felt  "  inexpressible 
reluctance  "  to  the  charge.  His  health  was  not  good ;  and  no 
post  ever  filled  by  any  man  more  absolutely  required  the 

l  Hansard,  xl.  p.  7-42.  2  Hansard,  xl.  p.  38. 
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unflinching  energy  and  strong  capacity  for  labor  which  cannot 
be  permanently  commanded  in  a  state  of  uncertain  health. 
With  his  well-known  pride  of  family  and  high  spirit,  there  was 
united  a  genuine  modesty,  which  prevented  his  ever  overrating 
his  own  powers,  and  a  good  sense  which  disclosed  to  him  all  the 
real  difficulties  of  any  task  which  he  undertook.  It  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  went  reluctantly  into  a  work  like 
this,  —  so  critical,  so  arduous,  so  incalculably  important.  The 
work  was  nothing  less  than  re-organizing  society  in  Canada,  and 
mainly  determining  the  colonial  relations  of  England  for  all 
time  to  come.  His  spirit  warmed  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  effort  he  was  now  to  make ;  and,  before  he  left 
England,  he  was  able  to  preach  a  cheerful  faith  to  some  who  saw 
but  too  much  to  apprehend  for  him.  It  is  very  affecting  now  to 
read  his  appeal  to  friends  and  foes,  on  the  announcement  to  the 
Lords  of  his  acceptance  of  the  mission,  —  an  appeal  which  it 
must  be  more  than  affecting  to  both  friends  and  foes  to  remem- 
ber now.  "  I  feel,"  he  said,  "  that  I  can  accomplish  it  only  by 
the  cordial  and  energetic  support  —  a  support  which  I  am  sure 
I  shall  obtain  —  of  my  noble  friends,  the  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Cabinet,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and,  permit  me  to  say,  by  the  generous  forbearance  of  the 
noble  Lords  opposite,  to  whom  I  have  always  been  politically 
opposed."1  He  alluded  to  the  "candor  and  generosity"  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  on  these  he  knew  he  might  rely ;  but, 
as  for  "cordial  and  energetic  support"  from  his  friends  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  "  generous  forbearance "  from  some  one  who  sat 
opposite,  it  was  more  worthy  of  his  confiding  temper  to  depend 
upon  them,  than  consistent  with  their  conduct  in  political  affairs 
to  grant  them. 

Lord  Durham's  appointment  was  twofold.  He  went  out  as 
Governor-general  of  the  five  British  colonies  in  North  America, 
and  also  as  Lord  High-commissioner,  to  inquire  into,  and  if  possi- 
ble adjust,  all  questions  about  civil  government  pending  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  His  powers  were  understood  to 
be  unlimited ;  and  that  of  granting  a  general  amnesty, 
being  expressly  mentioned  by  ministers  in  Parliament,  was  eagerly 
discussed  in  Canada,  from  the  first  moment  that  the  news  could 
arrive.  By  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  April  21, 
Lord  Durham  was  informed  that  Her  Majesty's  government  were 
anxious  above  every  thing  that  the  prisoners  concerned  in  the 
insurrection,  who  could  not  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law 
because  it  was  certain  that  juries  would  not  convict,  should  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  possible  lenity  compatible  with  the  pub- 
lic safety  ;  and,  to  secure  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  question 

1  Hansard,  xl.  p.  242, 
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which  the  whole  government  saw  to  be  "  by  far  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous,"  —  that  of  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners,  —  the 
unusual  power  was  given  to  Lord  Durham  to  bestow  absolute 
pardon,  in  treason  cases  as  in  others,  without  waiting  for  the 
ascertainment  of  the  royal  pleasure.1  When  these  powers  were 
bestowed,  and  sympathy  and  cordial  support  promised,  no  doubt 
the  ministers  meant  what  they  said.  They  were  as  little  able  as 
others  to  imagine  how  soon  they  could  be  scared  into  desertion 
and  betrayal  of  the  comrade  whom  they  had  entreated  to  under- 
take "the  most  difficult  and  dangerous"  part  of  their  business. 

Before  he  sailed,  Lord  Durham  had  warning  how  much  he 
had  to  expect  from  the  "generous  forbearance"  of  political  oppo- 
nents. Owing  to  some  unfortunate  delays  in  the  going  forth  of 
the  expedition,  time  was  given  for  factious  opponents  to  find 
means  of  annoyance.  Ridicule  was  cast  on  Lord  Durham's  prep- 
arations,—  even  to  the  packing  of  his  plate,  and  the 

Preparations.  '    „  ,  . 

number  of  his  grooms ;  and  jocose  warning  was  con- 
veyed to  relatives  of  gentlemen  going  out,  that  the  ship-of-war, 
the  "  Hastings,"  would  be  sunk  by  the  weight  of  the  Governor- 
general's  plate;  and  so  much  noise  did  this  nonsense  make,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos  nearly  succeeded  in  throwing  over  the  whole 
enterprise,  by  moving  an  objection  to  the  expense,  —  the  Gov- 
ernor-general being  himself  unsalaried.-  A  serious  mistake,  made 
by  Lord  Durham  and  the  ministers,  afforded  advantage  to  their 
enemies,  both  now  and  hereafter.  Two  objectionable  persons  — 
convicted  of  crime,  one  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  other  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords,  some  years  before  —  went  out  with  the  expe- 
dition ;  one  with  an  appointment,  and  the  other  without,  but  with 
a  full  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  mission.  The  ministers  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Turton's  appoint- 
ment, before  Lord  Durham's  departure,  though  they  were  after- 
wards forward  in  censuring  him  for  it.  The  appointment  was,  in 
truth,  a  bad  one ;  and  no  eminence  of  legal  ability  should  have 
been  allowed  to  cancel  the  moral  disability. 

The  voyage  was  long;   and  its  leisure  was  employed  by  the 

Governor-general  and  his  official  companions  in  diligent 
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study  or  Canadian  questions,  and  m  discussions  on  the 
mass  of  papers  relating  to  those  questions  that  they  had  brought 
from  the  colonial  office.  The  Quebec  papers  which  were  sent  on 
board  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  contained  bad  news. 
There  were  faction  and  fury  in  the  towns,  and  an  outcry  against 
any  despotic  Governor-general :  the  French  population  were  be- 
lieved to  be  planning  mischief ;  and  the  American  "sympathizers" 
on  the  borders  were  giving  more  and  more  trouble.  The  first 
step  was  to  prepare  a  proclamation,  which  was  done  on  board. 

1  Annual  Register,  1838,  p.  255.  2  Hansard,  xlii.  p.  422. 
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The  next  was  so  characteristic  as  to  be  worth  mentioning.     It 
was  the  custom,  on  the  arrival  of  a  ne\v  governor,  to     Executive 
swear  in  the  old  Executive  Council.     Lord  Durham     t:°uncil- 
did  not  intend  to  do  this,  being  aware  of  the  thoroughly  party 
character,  and  therefore  present  helplessness,  of  the  late  Execu- 
tive Council ;  but  the  thing  was  very  nearly  done  by  an  audacious 
attempt  of  the  clerk  of  the   Council  to  surprise  Lord  Durham 
into  swearing  in  the  old  members.     To  break  up  the  notion  that 
office  in  the  Council  was  for  life,  Lord  Durham  selected  a  few  quiet 
new  members,  with  whom  he  joined  his  three  secretaries. 

When  he  landed,  —  on  the  29th  of  May,  1838,  —  the  British 
received  him  with  eagerness,  expecting  from  his  hand  state  of  the 
the  annihilation  of  the  French  party.  The  French  canadas. 
were  dumb  and  disaffected,  sullenly  withholding  their  confidence 
from  their  own  priests,  because  the  priests  were  well  affected  to 
the  government.  The  late  official  body  was  quite  odious  and 
helpless.  Upper  Canada  was  in  a  most  alarming  state.  Sir 
Francis  Head,  the  Governor,  and  others,  had  cruelly  insulted  the 
Americans;  the  American  "sympathizers"  retaliated  by  attack- 
ing steamboats,  and  keeping  up  a  small  war  along  the  borders, 
which  the  government  at  Washington  was  wholly  unable  to  con- 
trol. From  the  bad  state  of  municipal  arrangements,  the  towns 
were  in  a  barbarous  condition  as  to  police,  paving,  and  lighting; 
and  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  state  of  public  feeling  about 
the  administration  of  justice,  both  on  a  large  and  a  small  scale. 
From  radical  faults  in  the  method  of  selling  crown-lands,  insu- 
perable impediments  existed  to  the  proper  settling  of  the  country, 
and  the  distribution  of  emigrants  westwards ;  a  mischief  as  fatal 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  as  its  political  troubles.  The 
canals,  indispensable  for  commerce,  which  would  otherwise  find 
its  way  through  the  United  States,  were  left  unfinished ;  and  no 
representations  made  to  government  at  home  about  the  necessity 
of  completing  them  obtained  any  attention.  Some  of  the  old 
tenures  of  land  were  vexatious  and  detrimental,  and  there  was 
no  registration  of  land.  Education  was  in  a  backward  state ; 
though,  among  the  French  population,  virtuous  efforts  had  been 
made  for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  What  the  spirit  of 
rancor  was  between  the  two  races  and  political  parties,  there  is 
no  need  to  repeat. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Lord  Durham  landed  at 
Quebec,  on  the  29th  of  May.  Within  a  few  weeks  speedyim- 
there  was  a  great  change.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Lord  pavements. 
Durham,  in  his  foreign  missions,  that  a  week  or  so  was  spent 
first  in  making  potentates  understand  that  he  meant  exactly  what 
he  said,  and  nothing  else ;  and  that  from  that  time  business  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  smoothly,  and  safely.  He  used  the  same  frank- 
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ness  now,  and  so  did  his  coadjutors;  and  it  was  understood  by 
everybody  but  the  government  at  home.  Colonel  Grey  went  to 
Washington ;  and  immediately  all  was  well  there.  All  danger 
of  war  was  presently  over ;  and  the  British  and  American  forces 
were  co-operating  on  the  frontier.  The  French  population,  thus 
deprived  of  hope  from  the  borderers,  settled  down  in  a  kind  of 
sullen  resignation,  and  left  off  plotting  rebellion.  The  British 
were  annoyed  that  the  French  were  kindly  treated,  and  their 
loyalty  became  of  a  soberer  kind.  In  Upper  Canada,  Lord 
Durham  persuaded  Sir  George  Arthur  to  give  up  all  his  plans 
of  hanging  rebels,  and  to  publish  a  general  amnesty ;  by  which 
minds  were  set  at  rest.  Before  June  was  out,  provision  was 
made  for  paving  and  lighting,  and  furnishing  a  good  police  to 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  By  means  of  a  land-commission,  a  path 
was  opened  to  colonists,  and  the  most  abundant  of  all  sources  of 
colonial  prosperity  was  freely  opened  up.  A  good  court  of  ap- 
peal was  constituted  of  the  judges,  with  two  additional  members. 
By  imperial  act,  the  new  Executive  Council  was  made  the 
supreme  appellate  tribunal.  A  registry  of  land-titles  was  insti- 
tuted, and  a  commutation  of  the  feudal  tenures  of  Montreal 
provided  for,  as  a  beginning  of  a  general  commutation.  An 
education  commission  saw  its  way  to  the  establishment  of  a 
general  system  of  education  by  which  the  adverse  races  might  be 
united  in  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  in  another  generation  their 
present  animosity  might  have  become  a  tradition. 

These  were  not  small  things  to  have  done  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks;  but  there  were  two  affairs — one  more  immediately 
embarrassing,  the  other  more  eminently  important,  than  any  of 
these  —  which  still  more  deeply  engaged  the  minds  of  the 
Scheme  of  Governor-general  and  his  coadjutors.  The  perma- 
federai  Union  nently  important  subject  was  the  scheme  of  constituting 
ues'  a  federal  union  of  the  British  North  American  Prov- 
inces, for  the  two  objects  of  securing  good  government  for  these 
colonies  themselves,  and  of  providing  a  counterbalance  to  the 
increasing  power  of  the  United  States  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
This  scheme  appears  to  be  one  of  those  whose  fulfilment  is  only 
a  question  of  time.  It  has  been  suggested  and  resuggested  by 
statesmen,  from  Mr.  Fox  downwards,  —  if  not  from  an  earlier 
date  still.  Mr.  Roebuck  introduced  it,  formally  and  completely, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  April,  1837;  and  Sir  R.  Peel, 
Lord  Howick,  Mr.  Ellice,  and  others,  declared  their  approval  of 
it.1  Lord  Durham  began  immediately  to  inquire  and  act,  —  con- 
ceiving that  no  surer  means  of  securing  peace  in  the  colonies 
could  be  found  than  uniting  their  legislation  in  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  them  all,  —  such  as  the  conduct  of  their  defence 

1  Hansard,  xxxvii.  p.  1209. 
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in  time  of  war,  post-office  and  currency  matters,  and  others,  — • 
while  their  load  affairs  were  ruled  by  a  Legislature  in  each 
colony.1  Sir  Charles  Grey,  who  had  been  one  of  Lord  Gosford's 
commissioners,  had  proposed  to  divide  the  Canadas  into  three 
provinces,  with  their  respective  Parliaments  ;  by  which  plan  he 
believed  the  adverse  races  would  be  so  separated  as  to  cease  to 
annoy  each  other,  while  their  representatives  might  meet  iti  a 
central  Parliament,  to  legislate  upon  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  their  commercial  duties,  their  monetary  system,  their 
railroads,  canals,  and  internal  communications.  Lord  Durham 
was  disposed  in  favor  of  the  large  federal  system,  and  of  also 
dividing  the  Canadas  into  three  provinces,  —  the  westernmost  of 
which  would  be  exclusively  British ;  the  easternmost  French, 
of  a  very  quiet  sort;  and  the  intermediate  one  containing  both 
populations,  but  the  French  in  a  small  minority.  The  numbers 
in  the  two  Canadas  were  at  that  time  9oO,000  ;  of  which  620,000 
were  British,  and  330,000  were  French.  By  some  means  or 
other,  the  process  must  be  renewed  by  which  the  French  had 
been  fast  becoming  British,  when  the  Act  of  1791  separated  the 
races  again ;  and  the  present  scheme  appeared  the  most  promis- 
ing, by  its  operation  in  concentrating  powers  and  swamping 
dissensions,  while  it  left  laws  and  customs  untouched.  Lord 
Durham  requested  that  the  colonies  under  his  government  would 
send  able  persons  to  Quebec  to  discuss  this  subject  with  his 
Council.  On  the  12th  of  September,  some  gentlemen  arrived 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince-Edward  Island ;  and  others  soon 
followed  from  New  Brunswick.  These  gentlemen  were  well 
chosen,  —  intelligent,  enlightened,  and  seriously  disposed  in  favor 
of  the  scheme.  But  events  were  happening  which  put  an  end  to 
their  deliberations. 

The  other  affair  was  that  which  Lord  Durham  and  the  minis- 
ters had  agreed  beforehand  was  "  by  far  the  most  diffi-  Disposal  of 
cult  and  dangerous,"  —  the  disposal  of  the  rebel  pris-  the  pris- 
oners. Their  fate  ought  to  have  been  decided  by  Sir 
J.  Colborne,  and  not  left  to  be  an  insuperable  embarrassment  to 
the  Governor-general.  But  the  thing  had  not  been  done;  and 
it  must  be  done  now.  It  was  a  subject  of  deep  thought  and  long 
deliberation.  The  case  was  this.  The  rebellion  had  been  put 
down  long  ago ;  and  it  was  universally  understood  that  its  out- 
break was  by  a  sort  of  accident,  though  its  spread  was  but  too 
well  prepared  for  by  the  violence  of  previous  agitation.  The 
jails  were  full ;  and  the  choice  of  a  method  of  clearing  them  was 
rendered  infinitely  more  difficult  by  delay.  To  have  military 
tribunals  now  was  out  of  the  question,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time, 
and  in  the  state  of  men's  minds ;  and  the  civil  tribunals  could  not 

1  General  Keport,  pp.  64,  65. 
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have  acted.  Convictions  could  not  have  been  obtained  but  by  a 
packing  of  the  juries  by  government,  —  a  course  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Two  members  of  the  Council  suggested  to  Lord 
Durham  to  punish  a  few  leaders  lightly,  but  steadily,  by  means 
of  an  ex  post  facto  law,  made  to  meet  the  case.  Lord  Durham 
foresaw  the  outcry  that  would  be  made ;  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  think  of  it  on  auy  grounds  less  broad  than  the  wish  of 
the  leading  loyalists,  and  the  petition  of  the  prisoners  themselves. 
The  leading  men  among  the  British  made  known  their  approval ; 
and  we  have  the  petition  of  eight  rebel  leaders,  dated  from 
Montreal  Jail,  June  25,  1838,  in  which  they  exhibit  their  own 
view  of  the  course  which  would  be  best  for  the  peace  of  the 
country.  "  We  professed  our  willingness  to  plead  guilty,"  they 
say,  "  whereby  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  trial,  and  to  give,  as 
far  as  is  in  our  power,  tranquillity  to  the  country.1  .  .  .  We 
again  place  ourselves  at  your  Lordship's  discretion,  and  pray  that 
the  peace  of  the  country  may  not  be  endangered  by  a  trial." 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Paget  was  at  Quebec  at  the  time  ;  and 
with  him  the  plan  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon. 

On  the  day  of  the  Queen's  coronation,  the  28th  of  June,  an 
Ordinance  of  ordinance  appeared,  which  declared  that  the  eight 
June  28.  rebel  leaders  in  the  jail  of  Montreal  had  acknowledged 
their  guilt,  and  submitted  themselves  to  Her  Majesty's  pleasure ; 
that  sixteen  others,  who  were  named,  had  fled ;  that  it  was  here- 
by enacted,  that  the  eight  before-named  culprits  should  be 
transported  to  Bermuda,  to  undergo  there  such  restraints  as 
should  be  thought  fit  ;  and  that  any  of  either  class  of  culprits 
who  should  return  and  be  found  in  the  province  without  per- 
mission, should  suffer  death.2  It  was  to  be  in  the  power  of  any 
governor  to  permit  any  or  all  of  these  persons  to  return.  An- 
other clause  excepted  from  mercy  persons  concerned  in  two 
murders  connected  with  the  rebellion.  With  this  ordinance  was 
published  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  for  all  political  offences,  for 
all  persons  but  those  designated  in  the  ordinance. 

The  success  of  this  measure  was  complete  and  immediate. 
Except  that  some  of  the  British  at  Quebec  were  offended  at  its 
leniency,  there  was  nothing  but  exultation  on  every  hand.  It 
produced  a  strong  impression  in  the  United  States  ;  and  its  instant 
effect  in  settling  minds,  and  restoring  social  confidence  in  Canada, 
was  very  striking.  None  were  better  pleased  than  the  prisoners 
themselves,  —  as  might  have  been  expected.  Lord  Durham  had 
fears  throughout  that  censure  would  arise  at  home  ;  but  these  fears 
Approval  at  were  dissolved,  as  soon  as  the  mails  could  cross  and 
home.  recross  the  Atlantic,  by  the  arrival  of  a  despatch  from 

the  colonial  Minister,  and  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Queen, 

1  Annual  Register,  1838,  p.  273.          2  Annual  Register,  1838,  Append.  304. 
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approving  of  the  ordinance  and  proclamation  in  the  strongest 
terms. 

The  worst  seemed  now  over ;  the  past  appeared  done  with, 
and  the  way  clear  for  the  completion  of  the  reforms  in  progress. 
Lord  Durham's  health,  never  good,  was  somewhat  impaired  by 
toil  and  anxiety ;  but  he  was  now  cheered,  and  had  no  doubt  of 
finishing  his  great  work.  But  the  past  was  not  done  with ;  for 
he  had  omitted  to  send  home  to  the  government  a  statement  full 
enough  to  produce  in  Parliament,  to  meet  the  questionings  and 
cavils  of  the  uninformed  and  hostile.  The  ministers  knew  enough 
for  their  own  satisfaction ;  and  he  relied  on  their  pledges  of 
cordial  support,  and  on  their  consciousness  of  his  ample  powers, 
—  given  by  them-elves ;  but  he  ought  to  have  furnished  them 
with  such  complete  documentary  exhibitions  of  the  case  as  would 
have  made  them  as  strong  with  Parliament  as  he  believed  himself 
to  be  with  them.  He  did  not ;  and  it  was  a  fatal  omission. 
Some  other  matters  had  not  gone  smoothly.  Lord  Melbourne, 
with  all  his  nonchalance  and  gayety,  had  not  spirit,  activity,  and 
courage  to  stand  by  an  absent  friend  under  attack  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  especially  when  the  attack  came  from  Lord 
Brougham,  who  now  had  power  at  any  time  to  unnerve  him. 
All  the  ministers  were  aware  of  Mr.  Turton's  intended  appoint- 
ment before  he  sailed ;  yet  Lord  Melbourne  gave  it  up  to  cen- 
sure, as  if  it  were  a  fact  new  to  him,  when  questioned  upon  it,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  by  Lord  Wharncliffe.1  Lord  Durham  did  not 
conceal  his  feelings  on  this  incident,  when  he  next  wrote  home. 
Another  attack  was  made  in  the  Lower  House,  when  Sir  Edward 
Sugden  objected  to  the  small  number  of  the  Governor-  Attacks  by 
general's  Council ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  arrange-  opposition. 
ment  was  quietly  vindicated  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
Attorney-general.2  The  great  attack  was  made  on  the  7th  of 
August,  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  not  only  offered  objections 
which  every  member  of  the  Legislature  had  a  perfect  right,  and 
might  consider  it  his  duty,  to  offer,  but  pursued  his  supposed 
rival  in  a  manner  mournful  and  surprising  even  to  those  who 
knew,,  his  temper,  and  the  antecedent  circumstances.3  About  the 
illegality  of  that  part  of  the  ordinance  which  declared  the  culprits 
liable  to  death-punishment  if  they  returned  without  leave,  there 
was  a  widely  existing  doubt,  —  no  trial  having  taken  place;  but 
Lord  Brougham  also  denied  that  the  principal  of  the  . 
eight  prisoners  had  ever  acknowledged  himself  guilty  ;  Brougham's 
he  set  forth  a  different  policy  for  Canada  as  the  one  Declaratory 
which  he  avouched  to  be  right ;  and  he  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  Canada  Act,  under  which  Lord 

1  Hansard,  xliii.  p.  1167.  2  Hansard,  xliv.  p.  820. 

8  Hansard,  xliv.  p.  1019. 
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Durham  went  out,  —  proposing  therein  large  limitations  of  the 
powers  of  the  Governor-general,  and  offering  to  indemnify,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  all  persons  concerned  in  the  issue  of  the  ordinance 
of  the  28th  of  June.  Lord  Brougham's  own  Bill  contained  errors 
which  exposed  him  to  some  retort ;  as  when  it  declared  the 
ordinance  to  be  "so  much  for  the  service  of  the  public,  that  it 
ought  to  be  justified  by  Act  of  Parliament;"  while,  in  the  same 
breath,  Lord  Brougham  was  vehement  about  its  gross  and  in- 
tolerable injustice.  The  declaration  in  the  Bill  was  vindication 
enough  of  the  ordinance  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  Lord  Gleuelg 
declared :  and  he  avowed  his  intention  of  supporting  the  ordinance 
as  legal  in  all  its  parts  but  one,  —  meeting  the  consequences  of 
that  one,  by  instructing  the  governor  of  Bermuda  not  to  detain 
the  prisoners  if  they  should  choose  to  depart;  which  every  one 
knew  they  would  be  careful  not  to  attempt.1  Lord  Glenelg  also 
pointed  out  the  novelty,  iu  Lord  Brougham's  Bill,  of  proposing 
indemnity  for  a  current  transaction,  —  that  is,  for  acts  future  as 
well  as  finished.  All  the  generous-minded  men,  of  any  politics, 
weve  of  one  mind  about  the  temper  shown  in  the  treatment  of 
Lord  Durham,  and  the  studious  forgetfulness  of  the  singular 
exigency  of  his  position.  Such  men  felt,  that,  after  having  given 
Lord  Durham  powers  almost  unlimited  for  the  management  of  a 
crisis  almost  unequalled,  and  encouraged  him  to  rely  on  their 
"  cordial  support,"  or  "  generous  forbearance,"  as  the  case  might 
be,  it  could  not  be  right  to  pass  now  —  in  regard  to  his  very 
first  act  of  mercy  —  a  Bill  called  declaratory,  but  which  should 
materially  limit  the  powers  they  had  so  lately  conferred.  Such 
men  were  for  rectifying  the  one  supposed  illegality  of  the  ordi- 
nance, while  supporting  its  intent,  and  upholding,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  the  authority  of  the  Governor-general,  till  the  organ- 
ization of  Canadian  affairs  should  preclude  all  doubts  as  to  the 
field  of  action  for  rulers,  and  release  them  from  the  present  urgent 
necessity  of  support  from  home.  But,  if  the  ministers  fully 
understood  the  case,  they  did  not  show  that  they  did.  They 
could  not,  unfortunately,  interest  Parliament  by  the  production 
of  any  documentary  narrative  or  reasoning  from  the  Canadian 
Government;  and  Lord  Brougham's  opposition  was  more  thau 
they  had  courage  to  stand.  Though  Lord  Melbourne  declared, 
Ministers  on  tne  9th  °f  August,  that  the  House  was  suffering 
succumb.  from  the  narrowing  of  the  mind  caused. by  the  pur.-nit 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  that  if  the  Canadas  were  now  lost, 
through  the  discrediting  and  fettering  of  those  who  should  protect 
them,  it  would  be  by  special  pleading,  he  gave  way  in  twenty- 
four  hours."  The  second  reading  of  Lord  Brougham's  Bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  5-i  to  36.  After  this,  all  was  iu  con- 

1  Hansard,  xliv.  p.  1073.  2  Hansard,  xliv.  p.  1096. 
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fusion.  Lord  Dcnman  was  disposed  to  believe  that  Lord 
Durham  had  the  power  of  transporting  the  prisoners  to  the 
Bermudas,  though  everyhody  else  had  given  up  that  point.  It 
came  out  that  Sir  J.  Colborne  had  passed  ordinances  of  attainder 
more  stringent  than  Lord  Durham's,  without  any  question  from 
any  quarter;  and  Lord  Brougham  now  refused  to  declare  whether 
he  thought  Sir  J.  Colborne  had  transcended  his  powers.1  Lord 
Brougham's  Bill  was  stripped  of  all  its  declaratory  portions, 
and  reduced  to  a  mere  enacting  of  indemnity ;  to  which  again  Lord 
Denman  objected,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  as  a  gross  violation 
of  the  constitution.  Amidst  this  confusion,  absurd  if  it  confused 
had  not  been  about  a  matter  so  serious,  the  only  party  result- 
whose  views  and  facts  were  not  fully  explained  was  Lord  Durham. 
He  and  his  position  were  sacrificed,  while  nothing  was  estab- 
lished. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Lord  Melbourne  announced  that  the 
Queen's  advisers  had  counselled  the  disallowance  of  the  ordi- 
nance. "  I  cannot  but  say,"  he  declared,  "that  it  is  TV  „ 

•111  11  1T1  1 

with  the  deepest  regret  and  alarm  that  1  have  taken  of  the 
this  course.2  I  cannot  but  say  that  it  is  not  without  ordmanc«- 
great  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  that  I  have  taken  this 
course ;  and  it  is  not  without  feeling  the  greatest  pain  and  regret 
that  I  have  come  to  the  determination."  In  the  Commons,  the 
debates  on  the  subject  were  animated,  and  sometimes  angry ; 
and  the  ministers  appeared  even  more  weak  than  in  the  Lords. 
On  Sir  Charles  Grey  declaring,  that,  while  he  disapproved  of  the 
ordinance  in  general,  he  was  convinced  of  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
vision for  the  transportation  to  Bermuda,  Dr.  Lushington  observed 
that  Lord  Durham  might  have  gone  further  astray  if  he  had 
had  more  legal  advice,  since  the  Lord-chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief- 
justice,  Ex-chancellor  Sugden,  Sir  William  Follett,  and  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  all  differed  from  one  another  as  to  the  legality  of 
his  acts.3  It  was  now,  however,  too  late  to  reconsider  the  mat- 
ter. The  pledge  was  given  to  disallow  the  ordinance  ;  and  it 
was  done  in  such  a  hurry  that  the  amnesty-provision  was  not 
remembered  ;  and  it  must  now  include  all  the  parties  named  as 
excepted  in  the  ordinance.  The  step  which  Lord  Durham  was 
compelled  instantly  to  take  in  consequence  of  this  was  converted 
into  another  charge  against  him,  as  will  be  seen.  As  Lord 
Gleuelg  had  emphatically  approved  the  ordinance,  in  Retirement 
a  despatch  to  the  Governor-general,  it  was  thought  °f  Lorcl 
necessary  ihat  he  should  retire  when  the  annulling  was 
decreed.  He  was  got  rid  of,  and  was  succeeded,  as  colonial  Sec- 
retary, in  February,  1839,  by  Lord  Normanby. 

1  Hansard,  xliv.  p.  1138.  2  Hansard,  xliv.  p.  1129. 

3  Hansard,  xliv.  p.  1301. 
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It  was  on  a  fine  September  day,  on  returning  from  a  merry 

drive,  that  Lord   Durham  and  his  family  and  advisers  received 

.    the  .news  of  the  disallowance  of  the  ordinance.     His 

Keception  01      ~  .        _  .,  .,  -__.       /^.1       .         _ 

tin-  ncsvs  mend  and  best  helper,  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  knew  be- 
m  Canada.  fore  dinner,  —  knew  by  his  countenance  more  than  by 
words,  that  all  was  over, —  that  their  great  enterprise  was  ruined. 
When  they  sat  down  in  consultation,  that  adviser  and  friend 
would  fain  have  persuaded  himself  and  others  that  all  was  not 
over.  That  this  was  the  result  of  an  intrigue  was  to  them  clear. 
The  ministers  and  Lord  Durham  had  a  deadly  enemy,  who  had 
given  notice  of  what  they  might  expect  when  he  declared  that  he 
"  hurled  defiance "  at  Lord  Melbourne's  head ;  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  his  comrades  dared  not  withstand  this  enemy,  even 
while  the  fii'st  lawyers  in  the  empire  disagreed  as  to  whether  the 
ordinance  of  Lord  Durham  was  legal  or  illegal.  What  Sir  J. 
Colborne  had  done  was  approved  or  passed  over ;  and  when,  in 
a  most  critical  difficulty  which  Sir  J.  Colborne  should  never  have 
thrown  upon  him,  Lord  Durham  used  powers  which  Sir  J.  Col- 
borne had  used  without  question,  his  watchful  enemy  seized  his 
opportunity  to  scare  his  friends  from  supporting  him,  as  they  were 
pledged  to  do.  Considering  all  this,  and  that  Lord  Durham  was 
to  blame  in  not  having  furnished  the  government  at  home  with 
sufficient  documentary  material  for  his  defence,  Mr.  Charles  Bul- 
ler earnestly  desired  to  hold  out,  for  the  high  prize  of  success  in 
retrieving  the  colony,  and  forming  a  new  and  sound  colonial 
system.  But  he  soon  saw  that  Lord  Durham  was  right  in  pro- 
posing to  return.  The  Governor-general  had  not  health  for  such 
Necessity  of  a  struggle  as  this  must  now  have  been.  Energy  and 
resignation.  Decision  were  not  always  to  be  commanded  in  the 
degree  necessary  under  such  unequalled  difficulties ;  and  death 
in  the  midst  of  the  work  was  only  too  probable.  Again,  the 
colony  was  still  in  too  restive  and  unsettled  a  state  to  be 
governed  by  an  enfeebled  hand  ;  and,  while  unsupported  at  home, 
Lord  Durham  was  a  less  safe  ruler  than  Sir  J.  Colborne,  whom 
he  would  leave  in  his  place.  Again,  it  was  now  clear  that  the 
true  battle-field  on  behalf  of  Canada  was  in  Parliament.  With 
his  present  knowledge  in  his  head,  and  his  matured  schemes  in 
his  hand,  Lord  Durham  could  do  more  for  Canada  in  the  House 
of  Lords  than  he  could  do  at  Quebec,  while  the  Lords  made 
nightly  attacks  which  drew  rebuke  even  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  thwarted  the  policy  which  they  did  not  understand. 
Thus,  resignation  was  an  act  of  sad  and  stern  necessity  ;  but,  if 
not  so,  it  was  an  act  of  clear  fidelity  to  Canada.  It  was  hastened 
by  rumors  of  intended  insurrection,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  be  dealt  with  only  by  Sir  J.  Colborne. 

And  now  again  came  the  question,  What  was  to  be  done  with 
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the  prisoners?  The  case  was  at  present  this.  They  would  re- 
turn on  Lord  Durham's  resignation.  Were  they  to  be  tried  or 
not  ?  Having  been  already  more  or  less  punished,  were  they  to 
be  punished  over  again?  The  violent  loyalists  would  have  ar- 
rested them ;  and  then  would  have  ensued  the  very  evils,  with 
aggravation,  that  the  ordinance  was  designed  to  obviate.  The 
guilt  would  have  been  proved ;  and  acquittal  would  have  fol- 
lowed, in  the  face  of  the  evidence.  There  must  have  been  — • 
to  avoid  such  a  spectacle  as  this  —  a  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  or  packed  juries,  or  martial  law ;  and,  if  Lord  Durham 
would  not  introduce  such  measures  for  the  punishment  of  the 
rebels  at  an  earlier  date,  he  would  not  do  it  now,  to  repunish  a 
few  of  them  long  after  the  rebellion  had  ceased.  These  men 
were  as  yet  feeble  and  insignificant,  —  the  few  against  whom  there 
was  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  ;  but  they  would  become  abundantly 
formidable  if  it  could  once  be  said  in  the  United  States,  and 
around  their  own  homes,  that  they  were  persecuted  by  the  British 
Government.  This  would  be  made  the  pretext  of  the  rebellion 
then  brewing  ;  which  might  otherwise  be  easily  dealt  with  from  its 
want  of  pretext.  There  was  also  no  time  to  be  lost ;  for  the  men 
might  now  arrive  any  day.  Lord  Durham  was  therefore  advised 
to  meet  the  difficulty  half-way,  —  to  speak  the  first  word, — and  to 
do  it  by  inserting  in  his  needful  proclamation  a  declara- 

Proclamation  .  J      ,  ,  .  „ 

tion  that  there  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  prisoners.  Lord  Durham  himself  observed,  that  this  would 
be  regarded  at  home  as  a  freak  of  temper ;  but  his  counsel  encour- 
aged him  to  brave  the  imputation,  and  trust  to  the  facts  becoming 
understood  in  time.  The  act  was  called  a  freak  of  temper ;  and 
so  was  his  determination  to  return ;  and  so  was  his  proclamation, 

—  which  is  considered   by  impartial  observers  one  of  the  finest 
papers  of  its  kind  that  our  history  can  show.1     It  was  not  a  case 
in  which  there  could  be  any  concealment  or  shuffling.     To  enlist 
the  colonists  on  the  side  of  obedience  and  order,  it  was  necessary 
to  tell  them  simply  why  he  must  leave  them,  —  why  the  rebels 
whom  he  had  punished  were  released  by  the  home  government, 

—  and  how  it  was  that  the  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
were  suddenly  stopped.     It  was  necessary,  for  the  same  purpose, 
to  keep  up  their  hope  and  trust  in  government,  —  to  show  them 
that  all  might  yet  be  well  if  he  went  home  to  explain  their  case, 
—  to   lead  them  to  rely  on  him  still,  as  resolved  in  their  cause. 

The  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  9th  of  October ;  and  its 
immediate  effect  was  to  soften  the  grief  and  wrath  of  the  colony 
at  lusing  him,  —  to  allay  excessive  agitation,  and  to  prove  that 
he  had  not  miscalculated  the  resources  of  the  colony,  by  bringing 
forward  volunteers,  in  fresh  confidence,  for  the  defence  of  the 
province. 

1  Annual  Register,  1838,  Appendix,  p.  311. 
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He  did  what  he  could  to  obviate  to  the  colony  the  mischief 
done  by  friends  and  foes  at  home ;  and  he  did  so  much  that  he 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  good  government  in 
the  colonies.  R  <rely  has  a  greater  work  been  done  in  five 
months,  than  the  actual  reforms  he  wrought  in  Canada;  but  he 
did  much  more  by  means  of  the  report  which  he  delivered  after 

his  return.     By  means  of  this  celebrated  report,  free 

and  large  principles  of  colonial  government  are  ex- 
hibited in  action,  and  endowed  with  so  communicable  a  character 
that  there  are  none  of  our  more  thriving  colonies  that  do  not 
owe  much  of  their  special  prosperity  to  him  ;  and  probably  few 
of  the  Isast  happy  that  would  not  have  been  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion if  he  had  not  gone  to  Canada.  By  the  utmost  diligence  in 
the  completion  of  his  measures  during  the  few  weeks  that  re- 
mained,—  by  every  effort  of  self-control,  and  by  the  quiet 
operation  of  his  magnanimity,  —  he  averted  as  much  as  he  could 
of  the  mischief  done  at  home ;  but  one  fatal  consequence  was 
beyond  his  power.  His  heart  was  broken.  No  malice,  no  indif- 
ference, no  levity,  can  get  rid  of  that  fact;  and  it  is  one  which 
should  not  be  hidden. 

He  held  to  his  work  to   the  last.     On   the  night  before  his 

departure,    a    proclamation    settled  the    rights  of  squatters   on 

Return  of   Crown-lands.    As  he  went  down  to  the  harbor,  crowds 

the  com-     stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  —  every  head 

uncovered,  and  not  a  sound  but  of  the  carriages. 
This  deep  silence  of  sympathy  moved  him  strongly :  and  he 
believed  that  this  was  his  last  sight  of  an  assemblage  of  men  ; 
for  he  had  no  idea  that  he  could  reach  England  alive.  As  the 
frigate  —  the  "  Inconstant "  —  was  slowly  towed  out  of  harbor, 
heavy  snow-clouds  seemed  to  sink  and  settle  upon  her,  while 
over  the  water  came  the  sound  of  the  cannon  which  installed  his 
successor.  Those  of  his  Council  who  remained  behind  to  clear 
off  arrears  of  business,  were  alarmed,  during  their  sad  and  silent 
dinner,  by  a  report  of  fire  on  board  the  frigate  ;  and  a  fire  there 
was,  but  it  was  presently  extinguished.  There  was  no  intermis- 
sion of  storms  up  to  the  moment  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  on 
the  1st  of  December.  While  the  ship  was  in  harbor  there,  the 
weather  was  so  boisterous  that  there  was  difficulty  to  the  Queen's 

messengers   in  finding:  any  sea-£oers  who  would   un- 

The  landing.      ,      ,    ,    c  „  . , 

uei-take  to  convey  on  board  tne  "  Inconstant  the  packet 
of  orders  to  land  Lord  Durham  without  the  honors.  It  was  done 
by  a  boat  being  allowed  to  drive  so  that  the  packet  could  be 
thrown  on  board.  He  met  honors  in  abundance,  however,  on  his 

landing,  and  all  the  way  to  London,  —  crowded  public 

Reception.  .  °  J  .,  r 

meetings,  addresses,  escorts,  —  every  token  of  confi- 
dence and  attachment  that  could  cheer  his  heart.  There  was 
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great  joy  throughout  the  Liberal  party  when  his  first  words  at 
the  Devonport  meeting  were  known.1  They  referred  to  his 
"  declarations  to  the  people  of  Scotland  in  1 834, "  as  his  present 
creed.  But  he  disappointed  the  Liberals  by  his  magnanimous 
determination  to  devote  himself  to  the  retrieval  of  Canada,  and 
to  listen  to  nothing  else  till  that  was  effected. 

Lady  Durham,  immediately  on  her  return,  resigned  her  situa- 
tion in  the  Queen's  household.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  Lord  Durham  and  the  Whig  gov- 
ernment ;  and  his  generosity  aided  the  attempt.  He  could  afford 
to  do  it ;  for  he  had  never  spoken  evil  of  his  enemies.  Nothing 
had  throughout  been  more  touching  to  those  who  knew  him  than 
his  slowness  to  give  up  hope  in  Lord  Brougham,  and  his  quick- 
ness in  seizing  on  favorable  explanations  of  doubtful  conduct. 
He  now  required  of  his  friends  silence  in  both  Houses  about  his 
quarrel ;  and  he  kept  silence  himself.2  While  the  newspapers 
of  all  parties  were  commenting  on  the  weakness  of  the  Whigs, 
and  declaring  that  they  could  not  remain  in  power  "beyond  Easter 
at  furthest,"  —  a  curious  hit  as  to  date,  —  Lord  Durham  devoted 
himself  only  the  more  to  the  support  of  a  ministry  which,  with 
all  its  sins  and  weaknesses,  professed  a  liberal  policy.  He  was 
soon  joined  by  his  coadjutors  from  Canada;  and  they  worked 
together  at  the  celebrated  report.  There  was  more  cavil  about 
small  circumstances  on  the  publication  of  the  report,  —  worthy 
of  mention  only  as  showing  how  he  was  betrayed  when  he  relied 
on  the  "cordial  support"  of  friends,  and  the  "generous  forbear- 
ance" of  opponents.  Much  of  his  time  and  labor  was  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  his  successor,  Mr.  C.  Poulett  Thomson 
(afterwards  Lord  Sydenham),  who  wisely  resolved  to  adopt  the 
Durham  policy  with  the  utmost  completeness.-  Many  hours  every 
day  were  spent  in  consultation,  and  preparation  of  measures;  and 
to  good  purpose.  Not  only  were  Lord  Durham's  plans  all  adopted 
by  Lord  Sydenham^  but  his  own  best  measures  were  planned  in 
Lord  Durham's  house  in  London,  prepared  for  introduction  in 
Canada,  and  the  agents  informed  and  instructed.  These  duties 
done,  but  few  months  of  life  remained  to  the  baffled  statesman. 
When  he  could  give  information  about  Canadian  matters,  or  vindi- 
cate the  principles  of  good  government  at  home  or  in 
the  colonies,  he  was  at  his  post  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ham's  de- 
But  he  was  visibly  sinking.  In  the  summer  of  1840,  cUne" 
he  was  ordered  to  the  south  of  Europe  for  his  health ;  but  he 

1  Spectator,  1838,  p.  1159.  Lord  Durham's  generous  silence,  it  is 

2  It  will  be  evident  to  the  readers  of  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  state- 
this  chapter,  that  it  is  written  from  pri-  ment  of  the  circumstances  of  his  Can- 
vate  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  public  ada  mission  was  ever  made  to  me  by 
iocuments.    After  the  above  notice  of  himself  or  any  of  his  family. 
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found  himself  so  ill  at  Dover  that  he  turned  aside  to  Cowes, 
where  he  became  too  weak  to  leave  his  couch.  Even  then,  and 
when  he  was  unable  to  take  any  nourishment  but  a  little  fruit, 
there  was  so  much  life  and  animation  in  his  countenance  and 
conversation,  that  those  who  knew  him  best  could  not  but  believe 
that  much  work  yet  lay  between  him  and  the  grave ; 
but  on  the  28th  of  July  he  sank  rapidly,  and  died  in 
a  few  hours.  He  left  his  large  estates  and  other  property  as 
much  as  possible  at  the  disposal  of  his  devoted  wife,  —  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Earl  Grey;  but  she  followed  him  in  a  few  months, 
leaving  their  young  son  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  his  parents  as 
well  as  he  might  after  the  spectacle  of  their  example  was  with- 
drawn.1 

Thus  were  the  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain  deprived  of  the 
statesman  whom  they  had  hoped  to  make  their  head.  It  may  be 
His  char-  questioned  whether  his  health  or  his  temperament 
acter.  would  have  ever  permitted  him  to  hold  a  post  in  the 
Cabinet  for  any  length  of  time.  He  could  not,  under  Lord  Grey's 
premiership ;  but  the  shortcomings  of  that  Administration  are 
quite  enough  to  account  for  his  secession.  The  halting  Reformers 
were  no  comrades  for  him ;  and-  his  directness,  frankness,  faith, 
and  courage  were  altogether  overpowering  to  them.  Magnani- 
mous as  his  nature  was,  lie  had  faults  of  temper  which  excused 
some  dislike  and  some  ridicule,  though  that  fault  was  much  exag- 
gerated by  those  who,  being  able  to  establish  no  other  charge 
against  him,  made  the  most  of  that.  He  had  much  to  bear  from 
the  loss  of  children,  and  his  infirm  health ;  but  he  never  was 
wanting  to  the  discharge  of  public  duty.  From  the  moment 
when  the  young  John  George  Lambton  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
best  opposition  men  by  his  maiden  speech,  to  that  in  which  he 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  responsible  government  in 
Canada,  he  was  the  trust  and  hope  of  the  most  highly  principled 
Liberals  in  the  country.  He  had  good  working  ability,  —  a  clear 
head,  an  unprejudiced  mind,  a  ceaseless  desire  to  learn  of  all 
who  had  any  thing  to  tell,  and  a  most  conscientious  industry.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  had  a  genius  for  trutli ;  and  so  he  had,  — 
both  for  the  perception  and  the  expression  of  it.  He  thought 
nothing  of  his  own  power  of  public  speaking ;  but  some  of  the 
best  lawyers  and  literary  people  in  England  liked  it  as  well  as 
any  election-mob  that  he  ever  addressed.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  and  left  no  political  succes-or.  If  the  advent  of  the 
Conservatives  was  before  believed  to  be  near,  it  became  pretty 
certain  from  the  time  of  Lord  Durham's  death.  There  was  no 
longer  any  thing  in  connection  with  the  Whig  Administration 
worth  contending  for.  Lord  Durham  had  upheld  it,  and  thereby 

i  Annual  Register,  1840,  Chron.  173. 
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enjoined  the  same  conduct  on  his  friends ;  but  when  he  was  gone, 
no  further  effort  was  possible,  and  the  Melbourne  Ministry  re- 
mained dependent  on  the  mere  favor  of  the  Queen. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Charles  Buller  was  the  nearest 
friend  and  adviser  of  Lord  Durham  in  his  Canadian  Mr.  Charles 
enterprise.  He  was  his  chief-secretary,  and  a  member  B«»iier. 
of  his  Council ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  merit  of  the  cele- 
brated report  is  mainly  ascribable  to  him.  He  was  before  a 
remarkable  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  —  remarkable 
for  high  political  promise,  and  for  a  manly  amiability  which 
engaged  the  friendly  regard  of  every  man  within  the  four  walls. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Radical-reform  party ;  but 
this  did  not  render  him  an  object  of  suspicion  or  dislike  to  the 
rankest  Tory  in  the  Plouse,  —  any  more  than  his  overflowing  wit 
made  him  feared  or  avoided.  He  was  but  thirty-two  when  he 
finished  his  work  at  the  Canadian  report ;  and  every  one  hoped 
and  supposed  that  a  long  course  of  usefulness  and  honor  lay  be- 
fore him.  But  in  ten  years  he  also  was  gone,  after  having  risen 
much  in  the  appreciation  of  those  who  knew  him  most  and  least. 
In  the  words  of  one  who  knew  and  has  described  him  well,1 
"  To  a  singular  extent,  it  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  spon- 
taneous, clear  man.  Very  gentle,  too,  though  full  of  fire  ;  simple, 
brave,  graceful.  What  he  did  and  what  he  said  came  from  him 
as  light  from  a  luminous  body ;  and  had  thus  always  in  it  a  high 
and  rare  merit,  which  any  of  the  more  discerning  could  appre- 
ciate fully.  To  many,  for  a  long  while,  Mr.  Buller  passed  merely 
for  a  man  of  wit ;  and  certainly  his  beautiful  natural  gayety  of 
character,  which  by  no  means  meant  levity,  was  commonly 
thought  to  mean  it,  and  did,  for  many  years,  hinder  the  recog- 
nition of  his  higher  intrinsic  qualities.  Slowly  it  began  to  be 
discovered,  that,  under  all  this  many-colored  radiancy  and  corus- 
cation, there  burned  a  most  steady  light,  —  a  sound,  penetrating 
intellect,  full  of  adroit  resources,  and  loyal  by  nature  itself  to 
all  that  was  methodic,  manful,  true ;  in  brief,  a  mildly  resolute, 
chivalrous,  and  gallant  character,  capable  of  doing  much  serious 
service." 

When  these  men  and  their  coadjutors  were  turned  back  from 
their  "serious  service"  in  Canada,  the  work  did  not 
Btop.  Their  successors  —  Lord  Sydenham  and  his  ham 
coadjutors  —  applied  themselves  with  diligence  and  devotedness 
to  carry  out  their  policy  and  their  projects.  Lord  Sydenham's 
health  was  no  better  than  his  predecessor's,  and  he  died  within 
two  years  of  his  arrival  in  Canada ;  but  in  that  brief  time,  and 
under  that  disability,  he  had  done  more  than  most  men  would  in 
many  years. 

1  Carlyle  in  the  "London  Examinee" 
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Mr.  C.  Poulett  Thomson,  as  he  still  was,  went  out  with  the 
leading  points  of  his  mission  well  fixed  iu  his  mind,  —  that  the 
Besponsibie  minority  was  no  longer  to  govern;  that  the  Executive 
government.  anj  tjie  Assembly  were  to  be  brought  into  harmony, 
in  accordance  with  what  are  considered  the  first  principles  of 
government  at  home,  and  with  what  was  called  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  Canada ;  and  that  such  improvements  as  he  con- 
templated, must  be  made,  not  by  means  of  organic  changes  in 
the  constitution,  but  by  administering  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  a  just  and  liberal  spirit,  so  as  to  attract  the  sympathies 
of  all  to  the  Executive.  He  wished  to  do  in  Canada  what  Lord 
Normanby  and  his  coadjutors  had  attempted  in  Ireland ;  and  it 
remained  to  be  seen  how  much  resemblance  there  was  between 
the  "Family  Compact"  in  Canada  and  the  "Protestants"  in 
Ireland,  —  between  the  "French"  in  Canada  and  the  Catholics 
in  Ireland.  By  his  earliest  declarations  after  his  arrival  in  dif- 
ferent colonies,  it  was  seen  that  he  held  two  points  of  doctrine 
in  regard  to  his  own  conduct,1  —  that,  as  the  representative  of 
the  sovereign,  he  was  responsible  to  the  imperial  authorities 
alone ;  and  that  his  first  obligation  was  so  to  form  and  conduct 
his  government  as  to  insure  its  harmony  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  The  question  was  whether  the  doctrine 
was  practicable.  The  proof  must  be  the  work  of  many  years, 
and  must  include  the  trial  of  many  governors.  In  his  own  short 
day,  he  did  what  he  could.  He  had  the  inestimable  advantage 
which  was  denied  to  his  predecessor  in  the  most  critical  moment 
of  his  probation,  —  support  from  the  government  at  home.  The 
new  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  J.  Russell,  was  a  sort  of  idol  of  his, 
and  afforded  him  a  full  requital  of  support.  He  had  no  personal 
enemy  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  scare  his  friends  into  desertion. 
He  had  every  advantage ;  and  he  used  his  advantages  well. 

His  chief  aim  was  the  legislative  re-union  of  the  two  provin- 
Union  of  ces ;  in  order  to  undo,  if  possible,  some  of  the  mischief 
the  Canadas.  Qf  thcjr  division,  and  promote  the  process  of  Angliciz- 
ing the  French.  This  project  he  announced  in  his  speech  to  the 
Legislature,  at  the  end  of  1839 ;  and  he  witnessed  the  accom- 
plishment of  it  in  little  more  than  a  year.  The  legislative  union 
of  the  two  Canadas  was  proclaimed  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1841,  —  the  Queen's  first  wedding-day,  arid  the  anniversary  also 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  17(33,  which  made  Canada  a 
British  colony ;  and  also  of  an  act  which  it  was  less  conciliatory 
to  remember,  —  the  royal  assent  to  the  suspension  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Lower  Canada.2  It  needs  not  be  said  that  the  union 
was  unacceptable  to  the  French  population.  They  struggled  hard 
to  return  representatives  who  were  opposed  to  the  project ;  and 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham,  p.  273.        2  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham,  p.  210. 
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there  are  still  many,  on  both  sides  the  water,  who  doubt  whether 
the  matter  is  settled  yet.  The  elections  were  conducted  with 
much  riot  and  some  loss  of  life,  and  the  first  proceedings  of  the 
united  Legislature  were  stormy ;  but,  on  the  whole,  matters  went 
better  than  the  Governor  expected ;  and,  in  a  private  letter  of 
the  27th  of  June,  a  fortnight  after  the  opening,  he  declared  him- 
self at  ease  in  regard  to  the  great  experiment.1  So  sanguine 
was  he,  that  he  concluded  his  letter  with  the  following  prophecy 
in  regard  to  a  supposed  successor:  "  Such  a  man  —  not  a  soldier, 
but  a  statesman  —  will  find  no  difficulties  in  his  path  that  he  can- 
not easily  surmount;  for  every  thing  will  be  in  grooves,  running 
of  itself,  and  only  requiring  general  direction."  If  this  was  too 
much  to  anticipate,  it  is  certain  that  the  improvements  achieved 
in  two  years  were  very  remarkable.  Men's  minds  were  calmed ; 
credit  was  re-established ;  public  works  were  in  rapid  progress ; 
and  confidence  in  the  imperial  rule,  and  hope  from  the  colonial 
government,  had,  in  a  great  degree,  superseded  hatred  and  fear. 

Lord  Sydenham's  health  was  too  much  shaken  by  disease  to 
permit  him  to  sustain  any  shock  of  accident ;  and  he  Death  of  Lord 
died  in  September,  1841,  from  the  consequences  of  his  Sydenbam. 
horse  falling  with  him,  —  by  which  his  leg  was  broken.  He  gave 
his  attention  to  public  affairs  to  the  last,  with  great  calmness  and 
fortitude.  His  age  was  only  forty-two. 

The  first  association  with  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  Poulett  Thom- 
son always  was,  and  is  still,  of  a  repeal  of  the  corn-  His  char- 
laws.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant;  and  no  man  acter- 
in  England  —  not  Mr.  Huskisson  himself —  ever  had  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of 
free-trade.  It  was  to  advocate  this  principle  —  and  especially 
in  regard  to  corn  —  that  Mr.  Thomson  was  returned  by  Man- 
chester as  her  representative.  For  a  time,  he  did  the  duty  well ; 
and  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Whig  Administration, 
he  stipulated  for  freedom  to  advocate  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
But  this  soon  grew  a  cold  and  formal  affair ;  and  we  know  by 
an  extract  from  his  private  journal,  written  on  his  voyage  to 
Canada,  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  lost  ground  with  the 
Liberal  party,  and  as  a  speaker,  —  in  Manchester,  and  the  House 
of  Commons :  "  Manchester  and  the  House  of  Commons  are  no 
longer  what  they  were  to  me."  His  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  so  disagreeable  to  him,  that  he  would  give  up  the 
Cabinet  and  Parliament  to  avoid  it.  He  was  glad  to  get  away*to 
Canada,  and  do  there,  by  himself,  the  work  that  was  pressing 
to  be  done.  He  and  the  political  world  seem  to  have  been,  at 
that  time,  in  a  state  of  mutual  disappointment ;  and  the  reason 
appears  to  have  been  that  he  was  not  in  himself  lofty  enough  for 

1  Life,  of  Lord  Sydenhain,  p.  244. 
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the  position  assigned  him.  He  was  an  able  man, —  had  a  clear 
head,  and  a  strong  will,  and  much  knowledge  ;  but  there  was  little 
morally  noble  in  him  but  his  strength  of  will,  —  shown  in  his 
industry  and  his  endurance  of  pain.  He  did  many  useful  things 
at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  he  found  his  most  favorable  position 
when  he  went  to  Canada  :  but  he  neither  entertained  nor  inspired 
political  faith,  nor  drew  towards  himself  any  high  respect  or  genial 
admiration.  Though  his  last  scene  of  action  was  his  greatest  and 
best,  he  was  regarded,  and  is  still,  as  one  of  the  Whig  failures, — 
one  of  the  ministers  of  a  critical  period,  who,  while  possessed  of 
considerable  talents  and  some  good  political  qualities,  have  done 
more  than  many  worse  men  to  shake  a  nation's  faith,  —  if  not  in 
the  principles  of  politics,  at  least  in  those  who  are  the  most  for- 
ward in  the  profession  of  them.  The  professions  of  Whig  Reform- 
ers, while  rehearsing  the  death-knell  of  abuses,  have  but  too  often 
reminded  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's  knocking  and  summoning  ghost ; 
the  conclusion  in  both  cases  being  that  —  "  nothing  ensued." 
What  is  due  to  Mr.  C.  Poulett  Thomson's  memory  is,  that  he 
should  be  regarded  and  remembered  as  Lord  Sydenham,  who 
governed  Canada  for  two  years  on  the  introduction  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham;  and  that,  if  too  much  self-regard  mingled  —  as  his  journal 
shows  —  with  his  inducements  to  the  work,  he  still  bore  in  mind 
Lord  Spencer's  more  generous  suggestion,  that  Canada  offered 
"  the  finest  field  of  exertion  for  any  one,  as  affording  the  greatest 
power  of  doing  the  greatest  good  to  one's  fellow-creatures."  1 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sj'denham,  p.  97. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CANADA  was  not  the  only  British  colony  which  caused  embar- 
rassment to  the  Ministry  by  hostility  between  the  Le- 
gislature and  the  Executive.    The  affairs  of  the  nation 
were   brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  spring  of  1839,  by  the  doubt 
whether  or  not  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  should  be  suspended. 

It  was  then,  and  it  will  ever  be,  a  matter  of  grateful  surprise, 
that  such  an  event  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  should  have  taken 
place  amidst  such  quietness  as  prevailed  throughout  the  West 
Indies.  The  quietness  continued  in  most  of  the  settlements  ;  and 
no  reasonable  person  can  read  the  records  of  the  time  without 
emotions  of  admiration  at  the  temper  of  the  negroes  during  the 
critical  years  which  succeeded  their  emancipation.  While  their 
conduct  was  such  as  to  need  no  excuse,  that  of  their  former  mas- 
ters ought  to  have  every  allowance.  It  is  impossible  for  men  — 
with  a  few  exceptions  —  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the 
possession  of  power  like  that  of  the  slave-owner,  to  enter  at  once 
into  a  state  of  fellow-citizenship  with  their  former  slaves,  and  to 
stand  equal  with  them  before  the  law,  with  a  good 

!,„        T          •  i  "     •      The  planters. 

grace.  Lhe  Jamaica  planters  were  now  to  decree  m 
their  Assembly,  and  to  live  under,  a  whole  set  of  new  laws  which 
had  never  been  necessary  when  all  other  men  in  their  island  had 
been  their  property,  and  not  their  neighbors ;  and  it  was  most 
difficult  for  them  and  the  imperial  government  to  agree  upon 
those  laws.  Again,  many  practices  towards  their  negroes,  while 
still  in  a  state  of  apprenticeship,  which  appeared  to  them  neces- 
sary and  ordinary,  could  not  be  allowed  under  the  new  system ; 
and  the  whipping  of  women,  the  cruel  use  of  the  tread-mill,  and 
many  penal  usages  in  prisons,  were  forbidden  by  imperial  law, 
which  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  planters  mere  favoritism  to  the 
negroes,  and  vexatious  interference  with  themselves.  Again,  they 
had  been  reared  in  a  temper  of  chartered  self-will ;  and  they  could 
not  in  a  moment  be  expected  to  feel  and  show  the  deference, 
moderation,  and  good  manners  usual  among  residents  under  a 
better  social  system  than  theirs.  Their  conduct  was  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected,  —  that  of  children  in  a  com- 
bative mood.  The  members  of  Assembly  talked  big,  did  provok- 
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ing  things,  snubbed  successive  governors,  used  insolent  language 
to  the  imperial  government,  endeavored  to  trench  upon  the  Aboli- 
tion Act  by  provisions  in  Bills  of  their  own,  drew  upon  themselves 
disallowance  of  their  acts  from  home,  and  then  refused  to  provide 
for  the  executive  wants  of  the  island ;  and  even  hustled,  and 
turned  out  of  their  House,  the  officer  who  came  to  deliver  the 
Governor's  message.  After  the  completion  of  emancipation,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  planters  oppressed  the  patient  negroes  by 
arbitrary  and  illegal  exactions  of  rent,  by  a  misapplication  of  the 
vagrant  law,  and  by  all  those  harassing  methods  which  suggest 
themselves  to  persons  accustomed  to  despotism  as  a  natural  right, 
and  thrown  into  ill-humor  by  a  deprivation  of  that  power.  That 
such  was  the  conduct  of  that  section  of  society  represented  by 
the  Assembly  is  established  by  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  all  who  went  fresh  to  the  scene,  —  such 
as  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  and  obser- 
vers from  various  countries  travelling  in  the  island. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  governors  and  other  agents  of  the 
imperial  imperial  government  could  not  be  expected  to  preserve 
agents.  an  immovable  patience,  —  to  resist  all  provocation  to 

antagonism,  —  to  see,  without  some  emotions  of  partiality,  the 
oppression  of  the  negroes  who  were  free  by  law,  but  not  yet  in 
fact,  —  to  hear  with  perfect  composure  the  scolding  which  they 
incurred  by  encouraging  the  negro  women  to  decline  hard  field- 
work,  and  by  putting  the  laborers  in  possession  of  their  own  case 
with  regard  to  wages.  It  might  have  been  impossible  for  the 
officials  to  avoid  collision  with  the  planters ;  but  there  were 
faults  on  their  side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  —  as  is  always  the 
case  where  quarrels  exist.  In  1836,  Lord  Sligo,  the 
Governor,  violated  the  privileges  of  the  Assembly  by 
sending  down  a  message  that  he  would  not  pass  a  Bill  unless  it 
were  amended  as  the  other  House  proposed.  For  this  he  was 
rebuked  by  the  home  government ;  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  apologize  to  the  Assembly.  He  did  this  on  the  24th  of 
May ;  but  could  not,  after  such  a  misadventure,  remain  in  his 
post  with  any  satisfaction :  and  he  was  succeeded,  in  the  next 
autumn,  by  Sir  Lionel  Smith. 

Sir  Lionel  Smith  was  popular  at  first;  and,  during  1837, 
Sir  Lionel  affairs  proceeded  with  great  smoothness.  But  the 
new  governor  was  soon  pronounced  guilty  of  favor- 
itism to  the  negroes,  like  everybody  else  who  came  from  the 
mother-country  ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  Assembly  became  more 
ostentatious  than  ever.  It  was  prorogued,  and  then  dissolved, 
under  a  stubborn  refusal  on  its  own  part  to  pass  the  laws  neces- 
sary for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  new 
Assembly  paraded  a  similar  refusal,  as  soon  as  it  met,  —  in  De- 
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cember,  1838.  The  especial  cause  of  wrath  at  this  time  was  the 
passage  of  a  Bill  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  regulation 
of  prisons  in  Jamaica ;  an  act  rendered  highly  necessary  by  the 
cruelties  which  were  perpetrated  there,  under  various  licenses 
and  pretences  which  must  be  put  an  end  to.  Another  method 
by  which  the  planters  evinced  their  wrath  was  by  forcible  eject- 
ments of  the  negroes  from  their  habitations,  by  which  distress 
and  serious  discontent  were  occasioned.  The  governor  reported 
to  the  authorities  at  home  that  the  laws  were  not  clear  in  regard 
to  the  relations  between  the  employing  and  the  laboring  classes, 
and  that  a  complete  new  system  was  required.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, —  with  local  legislation  at  a  stand,  and  a  large  section 
of  law  requiring  absolute  renovation,  —  Lord  Melbourne's  gov- 
ernment determined  to  propose  to  Parliament  a  sus-  proposed  sus- 
pension of  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  for  five  years,  pension  of  the 

j       •  i  •    i  •    •          i  i  j        i      •        constitution. 

during  which  a  provisional  government  would  admin- 
ister its  affairs,  allowing  time  for  an  improvement  in  the  temper 
of  all  the  parties  who  were  in  a  state  of  wrath. 

Hie  government  miscalculated  their  strength.  It  must  be  a 
strong  government  which  can  carry  a  suspension  of  a  constitu- 
tion of  2(»0  years  old  under  any  circumstances  but  those  of  an 
armed  rebellion,  like  that  of  Canada;  and  Lord  Melbourne's 
government  had  for  some  time  been  the  weakest  of  the  unpopularity 
weak.  It  had  lost  the  support  of  the  Radical-reform  of  Lord  Mel- 
party,  and  was  universally  understood  to  be  kept  in 
power  by  the  mere  favor  of  the  young  Queen ;  and  there  were 
circumstances  in  the  demeanor  of  the  Premier  which  made  that 
favor  more  conspicuous  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  By  this  time, 
it  had  become  the  custom  of  newspapers  of  various  politics  to 
record  the  visits  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  palace,  and  his  attend- 
ance on  the  Queen  in  her  drives  and  at  her  frequent  parties. 
All  reasonable  persons  saw  how  natural  it  was  that  a  sovereign 
so  young  and  inexperienced  in  her  difficult  duties  should  desire 
the  daily  attendance  of  a  Minister  so  qualified  by  years  and  abil- 
ities to  be  her  instructor  and  guide ;  and  how  natural  it  was  that 
a  man  of  so  much  worldly  experience  and  so  kind  a  heart  should 
be  interested  in  the  task  of  instruction  and  guidance.  But  even 
the  most  sensible  and  genial-minded  saw  how  it  was  also  reason- 
able that  the  public  in  general  should  be  discontented  at  an 
appearance  of  pleasure-seeking  and  idleness  in  the  first  Minister 
of  an  empire,  whose  work  must  be  such  as  ought  to  leave  him 
little  leisure  for  absence  from  his  office  during  any  but  the 
evening  hours,  which  are  all  that  busy  men  usually  spare  for  rel- 
axation. It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  prevalent  desire  for  a  prime- 
minister  who  should  appear  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
position,  that  ihe  Cabinet  brought  forward  a  measure  which  at 
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least  was  very  daring,  and  on  which  the  most  conscientious  poli- 
ticians might  naturally  entertain  the  gravest  doubts. 

When  Mr.  Labouchere  brought  forward  the  motion  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1839,  it  appeared  that,  though  no  one  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  men  of  all  parties  saw  one  way  or 
another  by  which  the  dire  necessity  of  suspending  the  constitu- 
tion might  be  avoided.1  Some  were  for  treating  the  Assembly  as 
passionate  children,  to  whom  a  time  for  thought  and  a 
place  for  repentance  should  be  permitted.  Some  hoped 
that  the  cure  might  be  naturally  effected  by  means  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  constituency  of  Jamaica,  which  must  take  place 
henceforth  through  the  admission  of  black  citizens  to  political 
rights.  And  there  were  many  who  objected  to  the  assignment, 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  of  insufficient  grounds,  while  the  real 
and  avowed  reason  was  that  the  present  was  a  good  occasion  for 
that  renovation  of  the  institutions  of  Jamaica  which  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  great  social  changes 
introduced  by  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  The  affair  was 
fully  debated.  Counsel  were  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  most  able  and  pertinacious  was  the  pleading.  The  ministers 
strained  every  nerve  to  carry  their  measure ;  but,  when  the  de- 
cisive division  took  place,  on  the  6th  of  May,  or  rather  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  their  majority,  in  a  full  House,  was  only 
five.2 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Houses,  the  ministers  announced 
Resignation  their  resignation  of  office.  The  reason  assigned  was, 
of  ministers.  tnat  tiie  Assembly  of  Jamaica  would  believe  that  its 
insolence  was  countenanced  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  would  be  so  much  weakened,  in  that  and 
in  other  colonies,  that  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration  could  not 
undertake  to  govern  them.  This  avowal  placed  the  Melbourne 
Cabinet  in  a  difficulty  on  its  speedy  return  to  office  ;  but  yet  it  was 
a  fortunate  avowal  on  the  whole,  for  it  saved  the  ministers  from 
the  very  serious  imputations  which  they  deserved  to  incur,  on  its 
now  appearing  that  they  had  brought  their  young  and  confiding 
sovereign,  through  her  very  confidence  in  them,  into  a  position 
of  great  perplexity  and  humiliation.  The  time  had  now  come  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  those  who  had  given  early 
Bedchamber  warning  about  the  formation  of  the  Queen's  household, 
question.  rpjie  Whig  ministers,  by  surrounding  the  Queen  with 
their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  exposed  her  to  be  stripped  of 
her  accustomed  attendants  on  a  cliange  of  Ministry,  or  forced  her 
into  an  unconstitutional  position.  They  now  gave  her  unconsti- 
tutional advice,  and  upheld  her  in  an  unconstitutional  position. 
She  was  gently  dealt  with  by  public  opinion  in  this  matter,  on 

1  Hansard,  xlvi.  p.  1243.  2  Hansard,  xlvii.  p.  967. 
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account  of  her  youth  and  inexperience,  and  also  because  she  was 
really  the  chief  sufferer  on  the  occasion ;  but  the  universal  con- 
viction was,  that  the  ministers  had  been  no  true  friends  to  (heir 
trusting  sovereign.  Their  enemies  concluded,  wrongly  but  not 
unnaturally,  that  the  whole  affair  was  deliberately  planned  to 
give  the  Whigs  a  continued  hold  on  office.  It  was  as  confuting 
this  charge  that  Lord  John  Russell's  avowal  of  inability  to  govern 
the  colonies,  after  the  late  division,  was  useful  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Melbourne  Ministry. 

It  was  on  the  Tuesday  night  that  the  resignations  were  an- 
nounced.1 On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May,  at  two  o'clock,  Sir 
R.  Peel  waited  on  the  Queen,  in  answer  to  her  summons.  The 
Queen  had  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  Duke  had  told  her  that  the  chief  difficulties  of  a  Con- 
servative Ministry  would  lie  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he 
therefore  advised  her  to  send  for  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  remarkable 
truthfulness  of  the  Queen's  character  showed  itself  at  once  ; 
a  truthfulness  which  may  occasionally  annoy  or  discourage  per- 
sons who  had  been  accustomed  to  something  different  at  court, 
but  which  is  an  inestimable  security  to  her  ministers  by  making 
always  firm  the  ground  under  their  feet.  After  the  intrigue  and 
untruthfuluess  of  George  IV.,  and  the  vacillating  weakness  and 
senile  impressibility  of  William  IV.,  which  made  their  ministers 
feel  the  precariousness  of  the  arrangements  of  every  day,  there 
was  something  so  delightful  to  the  Queen's  first  set  of  ministers  in 
her  stea<ly  attachment  and  perfect  ingenuousness,  that  HO  one  can 
wonder  if  their  discretion,  and  even  their  sense  of  political  honor, 
were  laid  asleep.  Exactly  in  the  same  proportion  must  the  same 
qualities  in  the  sovereign  have  been  embarrassing  to  her  new 
ministers  on  their  first  approach.  As  Sir  R.  Peel  avowed  to  the 
House,  the  Queen  greeted  him  with  a  spontaneous  intimation  that 
she  was  much  grieved  to  part  with  her  late  ministers,  whose 
conduct  she  entirely  approved.  This  was  an  awkward  beginning ; 
but  the  negotiation  proceeded,  and  no  difficulty  arose  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  Cabinet.  Nothing  had  thus  far  been  said 
about  the  constitution  of  the  household ;  and  so  little  was  Sir  R. 
Peel  prepared  with  any  complaint  or  any  plan  about  this,  that, 
as  he  said,  he  did  not  know  of  what  individuals  the  household 
was  composed,  till,  having  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  his  in- 
tended colleagues,  he  referred  to  the  Red-book,  and  was  struck 
with  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements  for  surrounding  the 
Queen  with  the  nearest  relations  of  the  WThig  minis-  t 

•>•¥-••  •  i  ,       r>-     T-.      Household 

ters.-     it  or  instance, — an  instance  adduced  by  Sir  R.   appoint- 
Peel  in  the  House,  —  the  great  difficulty  of  his  govern-   ments- 
ment  was  Ireland,  the  Conservatives  being  in  direct  opposition  to 

1  Hansard,  xlvii.  pp.  973,  976.  2  Hansard,  xlvii.  p.  984- 
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the  policy  of  Lords  Normanby  and  Morjvth  ;  and,  on  referring 
to  the  Red-book,  he  found  that  the  two  ladies  in  the  closest  attend- 
ance upon  the  Queen  were  the  wife  of  Lord  Normanby  and  the 
sister  of  Lord  Morpeth.  Sir  R.  Peel  told  his  intended  colleagues 
what  he  meant  to  do.  He  should  not  propose  any  change  in  the 
oliices  below  that  of  lady  of  the  bedchamber.  He  trusted  that 
the.  ladies  who  held  the  higher  offices  would  voluntarily  resign. 
If  they  did  not,  he  must  propose  a  change.  This  was  not  only 
reasonable,  as  requiring  the  most  ordinary  and  indispensable 
token  of  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  but  it  was  a  constitu- 
tional right.  The  highest  authorities  on  constitutional  points 
declared  that  the  appointments  of  the  household  are  state  appoint- 
ments, for  which  the  Minister  is  responsible.  Neither  the  Queen 
nor  her  ministers,  however,  knew  this.  Hitherto,  there  had  been 
sufficient  consideration  for  the  dignity  and  the  feelings  of  the 
Sovereign  to  keep  the  constitutional  question  out  of  sight. 
Now  that  the  Melbourne  Ministry  had  rashly  brought  it  forward, 
it  was  found  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  right.  Though  constitutionally 
right,  it  was,  however,  said  at  the  time  that  he  was  politically 
wrong ;  and  that  he  might  have  known  that  the  ladies  in  question 
would  certainly  resign  immediately,  and  their  places  be  quietly 
filled  up  in  a  prudent  manner  with  persons  in  a  neutral  position 
as  to  their  political  connections.  That  Sir  R.  Peel  retired  upon 
this  difficulty  was  regarded  as  a  sign  that  he  was  not  ready  for 
office;  that  not  only  was  Ireland  his  "difficulty,"  as  he  said,  but 
that  it  was  so  great  a  difficulty  as  to  indispose  him  for  office.  If 
the  Whigs  now  came  in  again,  they  would  hold  rule  at  his  will 
and  pleasure ;  and  he  could  take  their  places  at  any  time  when 
they  had  fairly  tried,  and  proved  to  the  world,  the  issue  of  their 
Irish  policy.  However  this  might  be,  what  took  place  about  the 
household  appointments  was  made  known  to  all  the  world,  — 
the  Queen  having  given  permission  to  Sir  R.  Peel  to  tell  his 
part  of  the  story  in  Parliament.  The  explanations  of  the  Whig 
ministers,  and  the  records  of  the  daily  news  of  the  time,  supply 
the,  rest. 

When  Sir  R.  Peel  told  the  Queen,  on  the  Thursday,  what  he 
proposed  to  do,  she  misunderstood  him,  as  was  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged, and  supposed  him  to  contemplate  the  removal  of  all 
her  servants  and  household  friends.1  This  was  certainly  the 
impression  she  had  given  to  the  late  ministers  when  they  agreed 
in  council  on  the  mistaken  advice  which  they  gave  the  Queen. 
The  Queen  stopped  Sir  R.  Peel  in  his  statement  of  his  wisli  to 
consult  her  predilections,  by  declaring  that  she  would  admit  no 
change  whatever  in  the  female  appointments  of  her  household.2 
She  sent  for  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  expressly  put  the  question  to 

1  Hansard,  xlvii.  p.  1010.  2  Hansard,  xlvii.  p.  985. 
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him  whether  she  was  not  right  in  this.  He  replied  that  she  was 
right ;  and  she  then  naturally  requested  him  to  support  her  now, 
as  she  had  before  supported  her  ministers.1  She  also  appealed 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  stated  her  intentions  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  Duke  was  of  opinion,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  must 
retire  if  the  Queen's  mind  was  thus  made  up.  Lord  Melbourne 
called  his  colleagues  together,  and  in  council  they  advised  the 
Queen  to  send  the  following  note  to  Sir  R.  Peel :  "  The  Queen, 
having  considered  the  proposal  made  to  her  yesterday  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  cannot  consent 
to  adopt  a  course  winch  she  conceives  to  be  contrary  to  usage, 
and  which  is  repugnant  to  her  feelings."2  Thus  the  Whig  minis- 
ters formally  assumed  the  responsibility  of  this  act.  No  allusion, 
is  made  to  the  constitutional  principle  of  the  case ;  and  Lord 
John  Russell's  appeal  throughout  was  to  "  usage."  It  is  strange 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  did  not  see  how  contrary  to  usage  it 
was  to  place  the  Sovereign  in  the  position  into  which  they  had 
brought  their  Queen. 

In  two  or  three  hours,  Sir  Robert  Peel  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  in  which  he  carefully  related  the  facts  of  the  case, — an 
act  of  justice  to  himself  under  the  circumstances.3  He  had  been 
misapprehended  in  the  highest  quarter  at  first;  and  already 
reports  were  flying  abroad  through  Whig  households  of  his  hav- 
ing desired  to  separate  the  Queen  from  all  the  friends  of  her 
childhood,  and  to  impose  upon  her  an  unacceptable  set  of  ser- 
vants of  Tory  politics,  and  so  forth.  The  Queen  gave  him  per- 
mission to  read  her  note  and  his  own  letter  in  Parlia-  withdrawal 
ment,  and  to  set  himself  right,  as  far  as  these  went.  of  Sir  K- 1>eel- 
He  was  so  misrepresented,  however,  by  some  close  connections 
of  the  Whig  ministers,  —  among  others  by  the  Hon.  William 
Cow^er,  the  nephew  and  private  secretary  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
in  an  address  to  the  Hertford  electors,  for  which  he  afterwards 
publicly  apologized,4 — that  the  popularity  of  the  Queen  and 
her  Wing  ministers  suddenly  rose  for  a  short  time,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R. 
Peel  for  loyalty  and  good  manners;  and  the  Melbourne  Min- 
istry were  thus  enabled  to  return  to  office  with  more  apparent 
probability  of  being  able  to  govern  the  country  than  had  lately 
been  seen.  But  mistakes,  fostered  and  spread  by  party-spirit, 
are  not  of  long  duration ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  noisiest  and 
busiest  of  agitators  and  journalists  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs 
were  glad  to  drop  all  mention  of  the  bedchamber  question.  By 
that  time,  Her  Majesty's  advisers  had  admitted  that  "  Her  Maj- 
esty's position  was  untenable." 

1  Hansard,  xlvii.  p.  1001.  2  Hansard,  xlvii.  p.  985. 
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How  far  their  own  restored  position  was  tenable  was  now  the 
„  ,  ..  question.  What  was  to  be  done  about  Jamaica,  which 

Restoration        \ 

of  the  tVhig  they  could  govern  only  by  a  suspension  ot  the  consti- 
tution, which  Parliament  would  not  effectually  support? 
Lord  J.  Russell  had  also  declared,  in  resigning,  that  there  were 
other  serious  affairs  which  the  Melbourne  Ministry  could  not 
conduct  without  more  of  the  confidence  of  Parliament  tlmu 
they  possessed.  Sir  R.  Peel's  statement  of  what  his  difficulties 
would  have  been,  afford  some  insight  into  those  of  the  restored 
Whigs:1  "The  state  of  India,  the  state  of  Jamaica,  the  state 
of  Canada,  would  all  require  my  immediate  consideration  ;  and, 
with  respect  to  some  of  them,  the  proposal  of  legislative  meas- 
ures. I  considered  the  internal  state  of  this  country,  —  I  saw 
insurrection  in  the  provinces.  —  I  saw  the  letter  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  [Lord  J.  Russell],  inviting  the  respectable  part  of 
the  population  of  this  country  to  form  themselves  into  armed 
societies  for  resisting  outrage.  .  .  .  Let  me  take  that  particular 
question  on  which  my  chief  difficulty  would  arise.  Who  can 
conceal  from  himself  that  my  difficulties  were  not  Canada  ;  that 
my  difficulties  were  not  Jamaica  ;  that  my  difficulties  were  Ire- 
land?" Here  was  arduous  work  enough  for  any  Cabinet;  but 
the  most  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  the  Jamaica  question. 

On  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry,  the  first  business  was  to 
Election  of  elect  a  new  Speaker  of  the  Commons.  Mr.  Aber- 
a  speaker.  cromby  had  before  wished  to  resign,  on  the  plea  of 
health.  The  House  was  sorry  to  part  with  him,  for  he  had  dis- 
charged his  duty  well.  Mr.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  by  a  majority  of  18  over  Mr.  Goulburn,  who 
was  proposed  by  the  Conservatives.  This  election  took  place 
on  the  27th  of  May;  and,  on  the  30th,  Mr.  Labouchere  intro- 
duced a  new  Jamaica  Bill.-  The  opposition,  under  the  circum- 
stances, held  the  control  of  this  measure ;  and  it  was  amended 
New  Jamaica  in  the  Lords  till  it  became  what  Sir  R.  Peel  had  pro- 
Bm-  posed.  It  allowed  time  to  the  Assembly  to  re-enact 

the  annual  laws,  without  which  the  affairs  of  the  island  could 
not  proceed  ;  and  invested  the  governor  in  council  with  power 
to  renew  those  laws,  at  the  expiration  of  two  months  after  the 
Assembly  should  have  separated  without  re-enacting  them.  This 
measure,  which  the  ministers  declared  to  be,  in  their  opinion, 
only  better  than  none,  passed  its  last  parliamentary  stage  on  the 
9th  of  July.;! 

After  the  close  of  the  session,  Lord  J.  Russell  became  Colonial 
Secretary  in  the  place  of  Lord  Normanby,  who  had  held  the 

1  Hansard,  xlvii.  pp.  987,  989.  2  Hansard,  xlvii.  p.  1050. 
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office   only   since   the   preceding    February.      Lord   Normanby 
went  to  the  home  office ;  and  Mr.  F.  Baring  became     official 
Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer,  in    the  place  of   Mr.     changes- 
Spring  Rice,  who  entered  the  Upper  House  as  Baron  Monteagle. 
Lord  Howick  left  the  war-office,  .and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  ;  and  some  changes  took  place  in  the  minor  functions  of  the 
Administration. 

In  the  midst  of  such  circumstances  as  have  been  exhibited, 
and  of  others  which  remain  to  be  detailed,  —  in  view  Queen's  en- 
of  the  colonial  difficulties,  the  domestic  distress  which  gag6™611'- 
was  now  daily  darkening  over  England,  the  violence  of  the 
Chartists,  the  critical  state  of  Ireland,  the  sudden  and  porten- 
tous agitation  against  the  corn-laws,  the  manifest  feebleness  of 
the  Ministry,  and  the  no  less  manifest  misguidance  of  the  young 
Sovereign  by  her  paternal  Prime  Minister,  —  there  was  noth- 
ing that  was  more  desired  by  the  nation  at  large  than  to  see 
their  young  Queen  married.  Every  one  knew  that  her  consort 
—  be  he  who  he  might — would  have  no  concern  witL  politics. 
It  was  not  that.  It  was  that  the  domestic  life  of  the  Sovereign 
might  be  naturally  compacted,  and  that  a  happy  domestic  life 
might  be  the  point  of  support  of  her  public  life.  Some  rabid 
Tory  gentlemen  had  lately  grown  insolent,  and  taken  insufferable 
liberties  with  the  royal  name.  Some  mistakes  had  been  made, 
in  both  public  and  private  relations ;  and  the  natural  and  the 
most  desirable  security  against  other  such  misadventures  seemed 
to  be  the  placing  of  the  virtuous  young  sovereign  under  the 
sanctities  of  a  genuine  home.  There  had  been  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  royal  visitors  from  the  continent,  —  a  long  array  of 
young  princes,  who  were  called  in  the  newspapers  "  the  royal 
suitors:"  but  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  1839  that  any 
general  impression  existed  as  to  where  the  Queen's  preference 
rested,  or  whether  she  had  any.  At  last,  however,  it  was  no 
great  surprise  to  anybody  when  the  Queen  summoned  her  Privy 
Council  to  meet  on  the  23d  of  November,  and  then  communi- 
cated her  intention  to  ally  herself  in  marriage  with  Prince  Al- 
bert of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.1  The  Council  requested  Her 
Majesty  to  allow  the  news  to  be  made  public ;  and  the  general 
satisfaction  was  all  that  she  could  have  desired.  It  might  have 
been  wished  that  her  intended  husband  should  not  have  been  her 
cousin-german,  and  that  he  should  have  been  five  or  seven  years 
older  than  the  Queen,  instead  of  three  months  younger;  but  there 
was  every  thing  in  the  reputation  of  the  Prince,  and  in  prince 
the  character  of  his  thoughtful  and  informed  mind,  to  Albert, 
encourage  the  hope  that  the  connection  would  be  one  of  per- 
manent satisfaction  to  the  nation. 

1  Annual  Register,  1839,  p.  313 
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During  the  winter,  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  darkened  so 
much  that  it  was  the  universal  wish  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  young  pair  had  a 
far  more  thorough  knowledge  of  each  other  than  is  usual  in  the 
case  of  lovers :  they  had  been  companions  in  childhood,  and 
friends  during  their  youth,  —  there  was  nothing  to  wait  for;  and, 
in  a  few  weeks,  the  young  Queen  became  a  wife,  to  the  great  joy 
of  those  who  most  desired  that  her  life  should  be  serene  and 

Queen's  happy.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  l()th  of  Feb- 
marnage.  ruary?  1840,  amidst  fitting  pomp  and  observance,  in 
the  palace  of  St.  James.1  It  was  precisely  at  a  quarter  before 
one  o'clock  that  the  firing  of  cannon  announced  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London  that  the  ring  was  placed  on  the  finger  of  the  bride ; 
and,  a  little  before  four,  the  Queen  and  her  husband  s^t  out  for 
Windsor,  leaving  London  to  the  gayety  for  which  it  had  little 
spirits  on  any  meaner  occasion  of  that  dark  -year.  For  the  day, 
all  forgot  their  anxieties  and  fears  in  banquets  and  illuminations. 

A  month  bofore  the  marriage  took  place,  the  Queen  had  de- 
clared to  Parliament,  in  the  royal  speech,  her  intention  of  taking 
Prince  Albert  for  her  husband,  and  her  confidence  that  her  sub- 
jects would  enable  her  to  provide  for  such  an  establishment  as 
might  appear  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  Prince  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown.2  These  announcements,  in  themselves  as  formi- 

Pnnce       dably  unusual  for  a  young  girl  to  make  as  could  be 

Albert's  conceived,  were  offered  with  a  simplicity  and  dignity 
1U1  >-  that  won  all  hearts  ;  and  the  subsequent  awkward  con- 
clusion to  the  discussion  on  the  Prince's  income  was  accepted  by 
them  both  with  the  best  possible  grace. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  three  weeks  before  their  marriage,  a 
Biiiofnatu-  Bill  for  the  naturalization  of  Prince  Albert  was  intro- 
raiizatioo.  duced  in  the  Lords ;  and  passed  rapidly,  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  the  standing  orders.  The  only  stop  in  its  progress 
was  owing  to  the  ordinary  cause  of  delay  in  Whig  measures,  —  a 
mistake  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass.3  Precedence  next 
to  the  Queen  was  provided  without  any  safeguard ;  so  that,  in 
case  of  the  Queen's  death  without  heirs,  and  the  consequent 
accession  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  Prince  Albert  would  have 
precedence  of  the  then  heir-apparent,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
ministers  first  amended  their  Bill  by  proposing  to  give  precedence 
next  after  any  heir-apparent;  but,  again,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
Lord  Melbourne  declared  his  intention  of  omitting  all  that  part 
of  the  Bill  which  related  to  the  subject  of  precedence.  Thus 
reduced  to  a  project  of  simple  naturalization,  the  Bill  passed  both 
Houses  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  discussing  the  address,  some 
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question  had  been  made  in  both  Houses  about  the  omission  of 
any  declaration  of  Prince  Albert  being  a  Protestant,  —  a  scruple 
which  was  decided  to  be  unnecessary,  as,  by  the  act  of  settlement, 
the  Protestantism  of  the  royal  consort  was  an  indispensable  con- 
dition.1 All  parties  were  eager  to  declare  their  conviction  of  the 
indisputable  Protestantism  of  the  Prince,  whose  family  were  the 
first  protectors  of  the  Reformation.  There  were  some  who  could 
perhaps  have  told  how  much  of  the  family  pride  of  the  ducal 
family  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  was  invested  in  its  connection 
with  Luther;  and  how  in  the  Prince's  portfolio  might  be  seen 
sketches  of  the  old  castle  on  its  height,  finished  with  the  care 
which  is  given  to  the  delineation  of  sacred  places,  because  there 
Luther  took  refuge  for  a  time,  and  therein  are  his  apartments  — 
his  bedstead  itself — preserved  with  reverential  care.  If  the 
object  had  been  to  select  for  the  Queen  the  most  Protestant  of 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  the  searchers  should  have 
gone  first  to  Saxony ;  and,  when  there,  to  the  old  castle  of 
Coburg ;  and  there,  at  Luther's  table,  or  at  the  foot  of  Luther's 
worm-eaten  pulpit,  they  would  have  found  our  Prince  Albert. 

As  to  the  annuity  to  be  voted  to  the  Prince,  —  Lord  J.  Russell 
proposed  that  it  should  be,  in  accordance  with  prece- 
dents which  he  adduced,  50,000/.,  to  be  granted  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  to  commence  on  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
and  continue  for  life.2  After  an  adjournment  from  the  24th  to 
the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  amount  should 
be  21,000/.  This  proposal  was  voted  down  by  a  large  majority.3 
But  it  was  clear  that  the  times  were  unfavorable  for  a  liberal 
grant.  The  distress  of  the  manufacturing  classes  was  becoming 
fearful,  —  the  price  of  wheat  being  at  that  time  81s.,  while  the 
cotton-mills  were  working  short  time ;  and  the  prevalent  suffer- 
ing was  shown  by  armed  outbreaks  of  Chartism,  and  the  rapid 
sinking  of  the  revenue.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
announcing  a  deficit  with  every  successive  budget.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1838,  Parliament,  following  the  lead  of  the 
ministers,  had  thought  it  right  to  refuse  an  augmentation  of 
income  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  though  the  refusal  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  office  of  president  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  had 
also,  by  a  narrow  majority,  decided  against  indemnifying  their 
Speaker  for  the  loss  of  his  property  by  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.4  The  sanguine  and  complacent  Whig 
Ministry  were  now  so  truly  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that 
economy  became  naturally  the  ruling  idea  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Yet,  when  the  sum  of  30,0001.  per  annum  was  proposed 
by  the  opposition,  instead  of  the  50,0001.  of  the  ministers,  Lord 
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J.  Russell  lost  temper,  and  declared  that  the  amendment  was 
intended  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  the  Queen.  For  this,  he  was 
duly  rebuked  by  Sir  J.  Graham  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  showed 
reason  enough  for  their  advocacy  of  the  smaller  sum,  independent 
of  the  distress  of  the  country,  which  they  did  not  conceive  to  be 
concerned  in  the  question.1  The  majority  in  favor  of  the  smaller 
amount  was  104,  in  a  House  of  420. 

The  Prince  took  all  in  good  part.  Kind-hearted  and  reason- 
able, he  was  perhaps  really  willing  to  bear  his  share  of  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  and  ready  to  suppose  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  best  judge  of  what  his  income  ought  to  be.  If 
not  so,  he  was  too  sensible  to  show  any  discontent;  and,  by  his 
good-humor  on  the  occasion,  he  gained  an  esteem  which  was 
more  worth  having  than  any  wealth  that  Parliament  could  have 
given  him. 

1  Hansard,  li.  pp.  619,  625;  11.  633 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ALLUSION  has  been  made  to  the  darkness  of  the  times  in  1839 
and  1840.  Since  the  peace,  there  had  hardly  been  a 
season  so  gloomy  in  fact  and  in  prospect.  In  looking 
for  the  causes  of  the  misery  and  crime  of  this  period,  we  find 
them,  as  usual,  in  the  state  of  the  crops.  There  were  then,  as 
usual,  multitudes  of  people  who  did  not  understand  ;  and  the  fact, 
and  their  failure  to  understand  it,  together,  were  soon  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  social,  as  Parliamentary  reform  was  the  great- 
est political,  event  of  the  century.  There  were  then,  as  usual, 
professional  men,  country  gentlemen,  and  others  by  hundreds, 
who  said,  with  an  air  of  superiority,  that  they  took  no  interest  in 
politics ;  and  these  were  the  men  who  concluded  that  the  commo- 
tions and  outrages  of  the  period  were  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
propensity  of  "  the  lower  classes "  to  concern  themselves  with 
politics.  There  were  then,  as  usual,  clergymen  by  hundreds, 
who  said,  with  a  complacent  smile  or  an  air  of  pious  trust,  that, 
since  England  was  England,  there  had  always  been  alarms  of  bad 
crops,  but  that  it  always  ended  in  there  being  a  harvest ;  these 
gentlemen  not  having  the  remotest  idea  of  the  differences  between 
one  group  of  years  and  another  as  to  production  of  food,  and 
never  perceiving  that  it  was  their  especial  duty  as  clergymen  to 
look  closely  into  the  causes  of  want,  woe,  and  crime.  They 
thought  that  the  perverseness  of  the  heart  of  man  was  explana- 
tion enough  of  any  amount  or  capricious  accession  of  guilt ;  and, 
as  they  could  not  stoop  to  politics  or  political  economy,  they 
remained  unaware  that  the  average  of  moral  disease  might  be 
anticipated  as  confidently  as  that  of  physical  disease,  from  the 
estimate  of  the  harvests  of  any  group  of  years.  It  was  no  thanks 
to  them  that  this  miserable  experiment  is  now  no  longer  likely  to 
be  tried.  It  is  no  thanks  to  them,  that,  by  opening  to  our  country 
an  access  to  the  harvests  of  the  world,  a  prospect  lies  before  us 
of  a  more  equable  supply  and  price  of  food,  and  a  cessation  of  the 
fluctuations  and  cruel  uncertainties  which  perilled  the  fortunes  of 
the  well-fed,  and  wore  out  the  heart  and  hope  of  the  multitudes 
who  had  to  win  their  bread  from  day  to  day.  There  were  still 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  —  and  the  leading  politicians  of 
both  parties  were  among  them  —  who  thought  that  to  attack  the 
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corn-laws  was  to  attack  the  constitution  of  society ;  who  would 
no  more  listen  to  evidence  of  the  mischief  of  agricultural  protec- 
tion than  they  would  listen  to  arguments  against  the  institution 
of  property.  It  is  worth  recording  again  here,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  had  volunteered  his  opinion  on  the  matter  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  saying  that  he  had  heard  of  many  mad  things 
in  his  life,  but,  before  God,  the  idea  of  repealing  the  corn-laws 
was  the  maddest  he  had  ever  heard  of.  Thus  it  was  with  Lord 
Melbourne.  Lord  J.  Russell  counselled  the  House  to  refuse  to 
hear  evidence  on  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws.  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  as  yet  pondering  sliding-scales,  and  destined  to  propose  and 
try  another  before  he  should  discover  that  this  was  a  matter  in 
which  adjustments  could  be  of  no  possible  use,  while  they  were 
pretty  sure  to  do  mischief.  To  set  against  all  these  classes  of 
men,  there  was  another,  —  a  little  band  at  first,  but  soon  becom- 
ing a  host,  —  who  understood  the  matter  enough  to  be  sure  of 
attaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  as  soon  as  they  should  com- 
bine to  act  upon  what  they  knew.  The  darkening  of  the  times 
in  1839  determined  these  men  to  aim  at  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
as  the  first  object  to  their  own  fortunes,  to  the  actual  preservation 
of  the  working-classes,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at  large. 

During  the  four  years  from  1832  to  1835  inclusive,  more 
Successive  wheat  was  grown  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  believed,  than 
harwsts.  was  ever  known  before.  More  wheat  was  sown  ;  and 
the  improvements  in  tillage  were  by  that  time  so  considerable  as 
to  produce  clear  results.1  But,  during  those  four  years  also,  the 
winters  had  no  undue  frosts ;  the  spring  rains  were  enough,  and 
not  too  much ;  and  the  summer  suns  were  warm  enough  to 
harden  and  ripen  the  grain.  They  were  four  noble  harvests,  as 
far  as  wheat  was  concerned,  though  barley  rose  nearly  to  the 
price  of  wheat,  and  hay  and  pulse  were  dear.  The  farmers  suf- 
fered, as  they  were  apt  to  do,  under  a  stringent  corn-law  which 
made  them  rich  in  bad  seasons,  and  prepared  for  their  impover- 
ishment in  abundant  years.  But,  while  they  were  in  such 
adversity  as  that  royal  speeches  commiserated  them,  and  Parlia- 
ment discussed  their  case,  everybody  else  was  prospering.  The 
very  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  eating  wheat ;  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers were  making  beer  and  spirits  from  it.  The  agricultural 
laborers,  though  receiving  very  low  wages,  were  more  comfortable 
than  usual,  from  the  cheapness  of  provisions.  They  found  them- 
selves in  easier  circumstances  with  8s.  per  week,  and  wheat  at 
35s.,  than  with  12s.  per  week,  and  wheat  at  77s.  As  for  all  other 
working-classes  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  a  time  of  high  prosperity 
for  them.  All  the  mines  and  all  the  mills  were  busy,  and  the 
tradesmen  of  the  towns  were  everywhere  prosperous;  for  the 

1  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  Continuation,  p.  3. 
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largest  classes  of  society  were  employed  on  full  wages ;  and, 
bread  being  cheap,  they  had  money  to  spare  for  other  objects  of 
purchase.  The  houses  of  the  operatives  filled  with  furniture,  and 
their  chests  with  good  clothes.  The  tradesmen  rose  in  propor- 
tion from  this  increase  of  custom,  and  in  their  turn  improved  the 
condition  of  the  manufacturers,  who,  in  consequence,  kept  up  or 
extended  their  manufacture,  to  the  continued  benefit  of  the  oper- 
atives. Such  was  the  happy  state  of  things  while  we  were 
blessed  with  good  harvests  ;  and  the  prosperity  reached  its  height 
towards  the  close  of  1835,  when  wheat  was  at  35s.  kd.  Owing 
to  its  cheapness,  less  was  now  sown  of  wheat,  and  more  of  other 
things  which  had  become  dear. 

In  1836,  the  spring  was  cold  and  dry,  and  the  summer  was 
ungenial  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  so  that  the 
harvest  was  not  well  got  in.  On  the  whole,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable falling-off  from  preceding  years ;  but,  still,  more  than 
enough  was  got  in  for  the  wants  of  the  country  till  the  harvest  of 
1837.1  The  crop  of  1837  was  just  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
country ;  but  it  was  inferior  to  the  production  of  any  one  of  the 
five  preceding  seasons.  The  people  were  still  eating  abundant- 
ly, as  the  last  few  years  had  accustomed  them  to  do.  If  now 
there  had  been  a  propitious  season,  every  thing  might  have  gone 
on  smoothly,  though  food-prices  were  higher  than  they  had  been. 
During  the  commercial  difficulties  of  the  spring  of  1837,  which 
have  been  before  exhibited,  when  credit  was  disturbed  by  foreign 
influences,  the  price  of  wheat,  as  of  other  things,  had  risen  un- 
duly:  but,  at  the  end  of  1837,  it  was  53s.;  and,  at  this  price, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  might 
have  gone  on  without  deterioration.  But  the  weather  was  now 
dreadful.  In  the  middle  of  January,  an  extraordinary  frost  set 
in,  which  lasted  so  long  as  to  occasion  serious  fears  for  the  wheat 
in  the  ground  ;  and,  in  February,  the  price  rose  to  55s.  3d.  In 
March,  it  rose  further ;  and  again  in  May,  when  frosts  recurred. 
In  July,  it  was  68s.  As  harvest  prospects  did  not  improve,  the 
price  of  wheat  rose  to  77s.  in  the  third  week  in  August.  In 
September,  all  the  bonded  wheat  in  the  kingdom  was  entered  for 
home  consumption.  Prices  fell  as  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
corn  was  thrown  into  the  market  in  September ;  but,  by  the  next 
January,  wheat  was  at  81s.  6d.  The  difference  of  quantity  home- 
grown between  1834  and  this  date  was  above  7,000,000  of 
quarters.2  At  the  same  time,  and  in  strict  connection  with  this 
deficiency,  manufactures  had  fallen  off,  and  the  prices  of  articles 
in  common  use  among  the  working-classes  had  risen  ;  so  that 
those  classes  found  themselves  now  receiving  less  wages,  and 
compelled  to  pay  dear  for  tire  necessaries  of  life.  The  distress 

1  TpoJie's  Prices,  Con-  p.  7-  2  Toofce's  Prices,  Con.  p.  11, 
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was  becoming  formidable.  Yet  were  hundreds  of  the  clergy 
smiling  over  the  usual  alarms,  as  they  called  them,  about  the 
harvests  ;  and  the  gentry  who  prided  themselves  on  taking  no 
interest  in  politics,  discoursed  upon  the  perverseness  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  which  led  men  into  discontent  and 
rebellion,  while  living  in  the  best  country  in  the  world.  There 
was  some  increase  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor ;  and  this 
was  pointed  out  as  a  proof  that  high  prices  bring  high  wages, 
whereas  the  slight  and  temporary  rise  of  agricultural  wages  fell 
far  short  of  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  laborers  for  food. 

In  May,  1839,  there  was  snow  by  day,  and  frost  of  some  con- 
tinuance by  night.  So  much  foreign  corn  had  been  let  in,  that 
prices  had  fallen,  wheat  being  at  67s.  ,10d.  in  July.  More  foreign 
corn  was  let  out  of  bond  ;  yet  so  bad  were  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest,  that,  by  the  middle  of  August,  wheat  was  again  at  72s.  3d. 
More  foreign  wheat,  dry  and  sound,  was  wanted  to  render  our 
own  damp  and  unripeued  grain  fit  for  food ;  and,  instead  of  our 
importing  largely  from  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  import  more 
dry  foreign  wheat  into  Ireland  than  we  could  obtain  of  her  damp 
and  uuripened  grain.  There  was  every  ground  for  apprehension, 
that,  while  the  working-classes  were  grievously  under-fed,  there 
would  still  be  a  deficiency  of  2,000,000  quarters  or  more,  while 
waiting  for  the  next  harvest.1 

During  this  time,  the  "  landed  interest "  were  watchful  over 
their  protecting  law ;  suspecting,  reasonably  enough,  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  relieve  the  suffering  classes  from  its  pressure. 

The  closeness  of  their  vigilance  was  shown  by  a  curious  inci- 
dent which  took  place  in  March,  1838.  Colonel  Scale  proposed 
Grinding  of  in  the  House,  that,  to  save  merchants  engaged  in  for- 
com  iu  bond,  eign  trade  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  their  ship- 
supplies  of  food  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  permission  should 
be  given  to  grind  the  corn  held  in  bond  in  our  own  ports,  — 
security  being  afforded  for  the  exportation  of  the  flour.-  To 
many  of  the  most  Conservative  members  in  the  House,  the  case 
appeared  so  clearly  harmless  to  the  British  cultivator,  that  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  ;  but 
the  "  landed  interest "  made  so  great  an  outcry  about  touching 
the  corn-question  at  all,  that,  on  the  second  reading,  the  Bill 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  220  to  150. 

The  natural  consequences  of  popular  distress  showed  them- 
selves exactly  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  with  increasing 
force  from  year  to  year.3  If  the  rulers  of  the  country  did  not 
understand  the  causes  of  the  adversity,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
uneducated  sufferers  did  not.  While  professional  men  and  other 

i  Tooke's  Prices,  Con.  p.  16.  2  Hansard,  xli.  p.  1079. 

3  Hansard,  xlii.  p  1042. 
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gentry  ascribed  the  turbulence  of  the  time  to  the  ingratitude  of 
the  human  heart,  the  government  —  the  Cabinet,  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  —  were  sure  of  nothing  so  thoroughly  as 
that  the  corn-laws  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  distress,  and 
therefore  that  their  repeal  would  not  cure  it;  and  the  working- 
classes  never  doubted  that  the  government  could  cure  it  if  they 
would,  and  that  the  manufacturers  oppressed  them  by  appropri- 
ating an  undue  share  of  the  proceeds  of  manufactures.  , 

,    r        ii!  Discontents. 

Thus,  the  clergy  obtained  no  hold  over  the  classes 
which  most  needed  their  counsel  and  consolations ;  or,  if  they  got 
them  into  the  churches,  preached  to  exasperated  hearers,  who 
said  on  week-days  that  they  would  not  be  put  off  with  promises 
of  bliss  hereafter,  from  claiming  the  simple  recompense  of  labor 
in  this  life.  The  government  sat,  in  its  deliberations,  on  the 
crust  of  a  volcano ;  and,  amidst  successive  warnings,  was  not  half- 
conscious  of  its  danger.  When  a  spurt  of  flame  or  a  jet  of  hot 
stones  scared  them  now  and  then,  they  threw  cold  water  into  the 
particluar  crevice,  or  blocked  it  up  with  rubbish,  and  supposed 
the  fire  was  put  out.  The  Whig  Attorney-general,  Sir  John 
Campbell,  declared,  at  a  public  breakfast  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
autumn  of  1839,  that  Chartism  was  extinct,  —  because  Birming- 
ham and  Newcastle  had  been  quieted.1  At  the  same  time,  the 
trades-union  became  formidable  to  the  last  degree.  Trades- 
On  the  trial  of  some  cotton  spinners  at  Glasgow,  and  union*, 
on  inquiry  into  the  trade-combinations  of  Dublin,  facts  came  out 
which  appalled  all  who  heard  of  the  evidence.  On  no  occasion 
did  Mr.  O'Connell  appear  to  more  advantage  than  in  his  action 
on  this  subject.  At  the  risk  of  much  unpopularity,  he  denounced 
these  combinations  with  his  whole  power  of  feeling  and  eloquence, 
—  combinations,  not  to  obtain  certain  terms  of  recompense  by 
fair  association  for  an  open  object,  but  to  ruin  capitalists  by  burn- 
ing their  mills,  and  to  oppress  fellow-laborers  by  forbidding  them 
to  work  on  terms  which  they  were  willing  to  accept.  It  came 
out  that  threatening  letters  were  sent  to  masters,  and  premiums 
were  offered  for  firing  their  mills  ;  that  workingmen  were  beaten, 
sent  away  to  foreign  countries,  burned  with  vitriol,  kept  in  fear 
of  their  lives ;  and,  as  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
actually  murdered.  During  this  activity  of  the  trades-unions, 
the  impoverishing  of  the  operatives  went  on  at  an  increased  rate; 
for  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  combina- 
tion while  they  had  any  funds  left.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  noticed  in  the  House,  in  May,  1838,  the  remarkable 
diminution  of  the  deposits  in  savings-banks.2  This  brought  the 
operative  class  all  the  sooner  upon  the  funds  of  the  capitalists. 
From  working  the  mills  short  time,  in  order  to  prolong  the  pros- 

1  Spectator,  1839,  p.  1034.  9  Hansard,  xlii.  p.  13t}8, 
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pect  of  any  work  at  all,  the  mill-owners  were  soon  working  even 
the  short  time  at  a  loss,  rather  than  turn  the  poor  people  adrift 
entirely  ;  and  their  capital  was  melting  away  from  week  to  week, 
—  given  to  feed  the  poor  as  truly  as  if  it  had  been  paid  as  poor- 
rate.  Meantime,  Lord  Ashley  was  regarding  this  class  of  men 
as  oppressors  who  wrung  their  wealth  out  of  the  sinews  of  chil- 
Factory  ques-  dren ;  and  every  session  renewed  his  motion  for  the 
protection  of  factory  children ;  while  the  ministers, 
who  evidently  did  not  understand  the  case,  paltered  with  it  in  a 
way  which  drew  on  them  a  severe  rebuke  from  Sir  R.  Peel.1 
"  For  the  government  to  say,"  were  his  words,  "  session  after 
session,  that  it  would  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject ;  for  the  gov- 
ernment, session  after  session,  to  abandon  the  Bills  they  introduce, 
without  permitting  others  to  be  brought  in  by  individuals  in  their 
stead,  — is  like  applying  a  perpetual  blister  to  the  sides  of  the 
country,  and  keeping  up  the  fever  and  irritation  of  a  dangerous 
sore.  ...  It  is  because  I  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  competi- 
tion with  which  this  country  is  threatened,  —  it  is  because  I  see 
that  the  interests  of  humanity,  in  the  large  view  of  the  question, 
are  likely  to  be  less  consulted  by  the  short-sighted  restriction  of 
labor,  than  they  are  by  its  perfect  freedom,  —  it  is  because  the 
fact  is  unquestionable,  that,  though  you  may  exempt  the  child 
from  fatigue,  you  also  deprive  it  of  prospective  employment,  by 
driving  the  manufacturers  to  seek  elsewhere  that  protection 
which  is  denied  them  at  home,  —  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
implore  Parliament  to  decide  the  question  this  night,  whether  it 
will  legislate  or  not."  It  was  not  decided  that  night,  nor  for 
some  years  afterwards.  After  that  session,  Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son, who  understood  the  matter,  appeared  no  more  in  the  House; 
and,  when  he  was  gone,  the  other  Whig  ministers  appeared 
unable  to  hold  the  convictions  they  occasionally  expressed 
against  legislative  interference  with  factory  labor.  Thus  was  the 
irritation  of  this  "perpetual  blister"  added  to  the  many  others 
under  which  employers  and  laborers  were  suffering.  The  mill- 
owners  resented  this  interference  with  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  which  operated  as  a  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  machi- 
nery which  they  had  put  up  in  the  expectation  of  freedom  in 
making  their  arrangements,  —  seeing,  all  the  time,  how  fruitless 
must  be  all  attempts  to  legislate  between  parents  and  children, 
and  how  manufactures  must  droop  under  arbitrary  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  legislature.  The  operatives  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  whatever  might  be  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 
Some  fretted  at  the  refusal  of  the  legislature  to  let  Lord  Ashley 
take  care  of  their  children  ;  while  those  of  an  opposite  way  of 
thinking  declared  it  no  time  to  be  preventing  their  families  from 

1  Hansard,  xliii.  pp.  975,  976. 
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earning  all  they  could,  and  resented  this  interference  with  their 
only  possession,  their  labor,  as  the  most  flagrant  attack  yet  at- 
tempted on  the  rights  of  the  poor.  All  this  did  not  tend  to  the 
tranquillization  of  the  country. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1838,  when  Chartist  meetings  were 
held  frequently,  aud  with  a  formidable  aspect  through- 
out the  north  of  England,  the  Home  Secretary,  Lord  °  tasm' 
John  Russell,  had  shown  a  humane  anxiety  to  bring  the  ignorant 
crowd  to  their  senses,  and  within  the  limits  of  order,  without 
visiting  their  guilty  leaders  with  any  treatment  which  could  be 
construed  as  persecution,  and  be  made  to  yield  the  ordinary  fruits 
of  persecution.  Many  complaints  were  made  of  want  of  vigor 
in  this  method  of  proceeding ;  but  there  appears  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  disorder  of  the  time  would  have  been  more  vio- 
lent if  severity  had  been  used,  instead  of  being  extinguished. 
Under  a  Sidmouth  rule  at  the  home-office,  we  might  have  seen 
all  the  north  of  England  in  a  blaze  of  rebellion  before  the  end 
of  1838.  As  it  was,  matters  grew  too  threatening  to  be  left  to 
take  their  course  without  check.  Great  allowance  was  to  be 
made  for  the  irritation  of  the  Lancashire  operatives,  from  suffer- 
ing of  body  and  mind  ;  but,  in  the  month  of  November,  Torchlight 
the  torchlight  meetings  became  formidable  enough  to  meeting3- 
alarm  the  inhabitants  at  large,  to  whom  protection  was  due.  On 
the  22d  of  that  month,  the  Home  Secretary  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Lancashire  magistrates,  requesting  them  to  make  public  notifica- 
tion of  the  illegality  of  torchlight  meetings  of  the  kind  then  in 
fashion,  and  to  declare  their  intention  of  preventing  or  dispersing 
such  meetings.1  This  was  followed  up,  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, by  a  royal  proclamation,  which  enjoined  all  persons  to  desist 
from  holding  torchlight  meetings.  It  was  time  to  put  some 
restraint  on  the  leaders  and  orators  of  these  meetings ;  for  now 
the-  Rev,  J.  Stephens,  the  chief  orator,  had  denounced  a  mill- 
owner  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  as  "  a  devil's  magistrate,"  and  had 
prophesied  that  "his  house  would  soon  be  too  hot  to  hold  him;" 
and  this  gentleman's  factory  was  fired  one  night  soon  after,  while 
Stephens  was  holding  forth  to  a  torchlight  assemblage.  Stephens 
was  arrested  before  the  end  of  the  month,  but  admitted  to  bail, 
while  awaiting  his  trial  at  the  Liverpool  assizes.  While  out  on 
bail,  he  preached  to  crowded  congregations,  with  a  violence  of 
language  which  looked  like  insanity.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
against  him  were  respectable  Wesleyans,  who  had  sat  under  his 
father's  ministry,  and  were  most  reluctant  to  appear  against  the 
agitator ;  But  they  knew  so  much  of  the  sharpening  of  pikes  and 
preparation  of  fire-arms,  and  were  so  alarmed  and  distressed  at 
the  spread  of  a  spirit  of  murderous  rebellion  in  a  neighborhood 

l  Spectator,  1838,  pp.  1155-1173. 
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generally  quiet,  that  they  could  not  doubt  their  obligation  to  get 
Mr.  Stephens  silenced  by  the  law.  lie  was  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Knutsford  Jail.  A  far 
more  respectable  and  reasonable  man  was  chairman  of  some  of 
the  earlier  meetings,  —  among  others,  at  the  great  Kersal-Moor 
meeting  at  Manchester,  when  not -fewer  than  200,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  been  congregated,  —  Mr.  Fielden,  the  member 
for  Oldham,  the  great  promoter,  under  Lord  Ashley,  of  the  ten- 
hour  measure.  Mr.  Fielden  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence, 
and  of  a  disinterestedness  which  gave  him  an  influence  among 
men  better  informed  than  himself,  which  he  had  not  judgment  or 
knowledge  to  command.  He  was  too  good  for  such  work  as  the 
grosser  kind  of  Chartist  agitation,  when  he  once  saw  what  it  was 
becoming ;  but  his  early  sanction  of  torchlight  meetings  was  a 
mistake  to  be  regretted.  The  other  leaders  at  this  period  were 
Richard  Oastler,  of  Leeds,  whose  complacent  ignorance  unfitted 
him  for  any  task  of  political  guidance ;  and  Feargus  O'Connor, 
whose  only  escape  from  a  charge  of  cruel  fraud  on  his  followers 
for  a  course  of  years,  is  in  an  admission  of  such  senselessness 
and  ignorance  as  have  made  him  the  worst  enemy  of  those  whom 
he  professed  to  serve.  It  was  very  probable,  that,  from  the  moment 
when  Feargus  O'Connor  first  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
Chartist  procession  to  the  last  stoppage  of  his  land-scheme,  he 
may  have  fancied  himself  a  sort  of  saviour  of  the  working-classes; 
but,  if  so,  he  must  bear  the  contempt  and  compassionate  dis- 
approval of  all  men  of  ordinary  sense  and  knowledge,  as  the  only 
alternative  from  their  utter  reprobation. 

After  1839  came  in,  new  leaders  and  new  mobs  arose,  and 
also  a  more  respectable  association,  which  deserved  better  than 
to  be  connected  in  name  and  reputation  with  the  Chartism  of 
the  Stephenses  and  Oastlers,  and  the  torchbearers  who  fired 
factories.  Delegates  were  sent  from  the  working-classes  to  form 
National  a  convention  in  London,  for  the  promotion  of  the  rights 
Convention.  Of  t[ie  Commons  of  England,  and  especially  for  calling 
the  Commons  House  to  account  for  its  neglect  of  the  interests 
of  the  working-classes.  This  National  Convention  could  not 
effect  much,  from  the  want  of  intellectual  discipline,  political 
knowledge,  and  business  habits,  among  the  members ;  but  it  was 
so  clear  in  its  reprobation  of  physical  force  for  the  attainment 
of  its  objects,  so  free  from  rapacity  in  its  aims,  and  so  earnest  in 
its  pursuit  of  rights  and  privileges  which  are  legitimate  and 
virtuous  objects  of  desire,  that  it  was  regarded  with  kindness  by 
all  good-hearted  and  unprejudiced  men,  however  little  hope  or 
National  ^ear  tnev  ir>ioMt  ^ee^  from  i*s  proceedings.  This  kind- 
petition,  ly  feeling  was  very  evident  on  the  presentation  of  the 
national  petition  prepared  by  the  Convention,  and  carried  into 
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the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  June.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful document,  —  "a  cylinder  of  parchment  about  the  diameter  of 
a  coach-wheel,  literally  rolled  into  the  House,"  —  and  signed  by 
upwards  of  1,200,000  persons.1  The  ordinary  rule  of  permitting 
no  speech  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  was  disregarded  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  when  a  member  desired,  in  insolent  language, 
to  stop  the  business,  he  was  resisted  by  the  feeling  of  the  House 
and  the  indulgent  disposition  of  the  Speaker.  So  Mr.  Attwood  was 
allowed,  by  a  listening  House,  to  advocate  the  plea  of  the  petition- 
ers for  the  "recovery  of  those  ancient  privileges"  which  were 
"  the  original  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land." The  temper  of  the  House  showed  that  the  effort  was  not 
altogether  in  vain,  though  no  legislative  consequences  could  be 
expected  to  ensue.  No  persons  in  England  better  deserved  a 
respectful  hearing  than  this  million  of  petitioners ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  no  persons  in  England  more  sincerely 
mourned  the  outbreaks  of  the  physical-force  Chartists  during  this 
year  than  the  leaders  of  the  National  Convention.  The  petition 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  House,  when,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  a  committee  was  moved  for  to  consider 

,,         „  .•*  „     ,  .  .  .  ,          ...  Five  points. 

the  five  points  ot  the   petition,  —  universal  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  renumeratiou  of  members, 
and  abolition  of  the  property  qualification;    but  the  committee 
was  refused  by  a  majority  of  189,  in  a  House  of  28 1.2 

The  Home  Secretary  remained  on  the  watch  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  —  till   assured  by   the  Attorney-general   that 
Chartism   was  extinct.     In   February,  he   called   to  account  a 
magistrate  of  the  borough  of  Newport,  in   Monmouthshire,  a 
Mr.  Frost,  for  violent  language  at  a  public  meeting.     Mr.  Frost's 
replies  were  insolent  in  the  extreme  ;  but,  as  there  had 
been  at  the  outset  one  of  the  ordinary  Whig  mistakes, 
in   supposing   him  a  magistrate   of   the  county  instead   of   the 
borough,  and  as  Mr.  Frost  disclaimed  a  part  of  the  charge,  he 
was  not  at  once  removed.3     This  was  a  stretch  of  forbearance 
much  censured  when  the  event  showed  Mr.  Frost's  unworthiness 
of  it.    But  he  soon  provoked  his  removal;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  gentleness  used  towards  him  in  the  first  instance  had 
any  effect  in  promoting  the  subsequent  rebellion,  while  it  was 
valuable  as  proving  the  disposition  of  the  government  to  lenity 
in  a  time  of  popular  suffering.     In  April,  there  was     Ri0taat 
a  Chartist  riot  at  Devizes ;    or  rather,  a  rising  of  the     Devizes, 
people  of  Devizes,  under  Tory  leadership,  against  the  Chartist 
assemblage  of  laborers  who  came,  a  thousand  strong,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  to  hold  a  meeting  in   the  market-place.4      Jn   July, 

1  Spectator,  1839,  p.  557.  2  Hansard,  xlix.  p.  274. 
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Birmingham  was  kept  in  a  state  of  disturbance  for  many  days 
At  Binning-  UJ  Chartist  turbulence.  Sixty  policemen  were  sent  to 
ham.  Birmingham,  on  application  from  the  authorities  of  the 

town ;  and  a  collision  ensued  between  the  police  and  the  mob, 
which  was  ended  only  by  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
after  some  stabs  and  many  blows  had  been  given.1  The  inter- 
ference was  resented  by  some  of  the  better  order  of  Chartist 
leaders,  in  published  resolutions,  for  the  seditious  character  of 
which  the  authors  suffered  trial  and  imprisonment.  The  riot  took 
place  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  July.  On  the  Sunday  evening,  a 
mob  stopped  the  service  at  St.  Philip's  Church.  On  Monday,  the 
police  and  military  again  dispersed  a  meeting.  On  Tuesday, 
the  Chartists,  having  been  denied  the  use  of  the  Town-hall,  met 
in  an  open  space.  The  Rifles  were  called  to  disperse  the  assem- 
blage, but  were  so  assailed  that  they  were  ordered  to  load  and 
make  ready.  Before  they  fired,  a  troop  of  dragoons  came  down 
upon  the  mob,  who  then  fled.  Th«  inhabitants  hoped  that  the 
mischief  was  over;  but,  on  the  loth,  a  far  worse  outbreak  took 
place.2  First,  windows  and  street-lamps  were  smashed ;  then 
iron  palisades  were  torn  up ;  houses  were  forced,  warehouses 
pillaged,  and  bonfires  made  of  the  contents ;  lights  put  out  in  the 
streets  ;  and,  finally,  houses  burned  down.  It  was  by  the  military 
that  the  outbreak  was  overcome  at  last ;  and  it  was  some  days 
before  the  orderly  classes  of  the  town  could  take  any  rest.  By  that 
time  they  were  very  weary  and  very  wrathful ;  weary  with  patrol- 
ling the  streets,  and  keeping  watch  against  incendiary  fires ;  and 
angry  with  that  most  painful  sort  of  wrath  which  has  in  it  a  mix- 
ture of  fear.  Some  of  the  best  workmen  in  Birmingham  were 
Chartists.  Some  of  the  most  indispensable  men  in  the  town  had 
become  insufferably  insolent  to  their  employers,  without  the  ex- 
cuse of  hunger,  which  was  admissible  in  the  case  of  too  many  of 
the  Lancashire  malecontents.  Many  of  the  Birmingham  Chartists 
might  have  been  ten-pound  householders,  and  in  possession  of  all 
the  substantial  comforts  of  life,  if  they  had  been  capable  of  the 
prudence  and  self-denial  which  had  raised  some  of  their  employers 
from  a  position  like  their  own  ;  and  it  was  exasperating  to  their 
employers  to  be  insulted  in  their  own  manufactories,  and  their 
business  put  to  hazard,  by  men  whom  they  could  not  well  dismiss, 
but  by  whom  they  were  told  that  all  capitalists  were  tyrants, 
born  with  a  silver-spoon  in  their  mouths,  and  so  on.  The  evil 
here  was  clearly  not  political.  It  was  social,  —  the  master-evil 
of  popular  ignorance,  under  which  it  appeared  but  too  probable 
that  society  must  be  dissolved,  sooner  or  later,  if  popular  enlight- 
enment could  not  be  achieved.  Yet  Birmingham  is  one  of  the 
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best  of  our  towns,  in  regard  to  means  of  popular  instruction. 
Sheffield  is  another;  but,  in  Sheffield,  matters  were 
even  worse.  Besides  the  usual  manoeuvres  of  breaking 
windows,  extinguishing  the  street-lights,  and  pelting  the  soldiery, 
the  maleconteiits  planned  the  murder  of  some  of  the  best  and 
kindest-hearted  gentlemen  of  the  place.  At  New-  AtNew- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  at  Stockport,  at  Manchester,  as  well  castle> &c- 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  assemblages  were  attempted 
for  purposes  of  intimidation,  and  dispersed  with  more  or  less  of 
difficulty.  One  of  the  most  painful  incidents  was  the  extortion 
of  money  or  goods  from  shopkeepers,  under  intimidation  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  called  forth  a  letter  from  the  Home  Secretary  to  the 
Magistrates  of  Manchester,  encouraging  them  to  use  the  most 
vigorous  means  to  put  down  this  method  of  pillage.1  Many  who 
leaned  towards  the  Chartists  before,  in  sympathy  if  not  in  convic- 
tion, gave  them  up  altogether  on  the  appearance  of  this  symptom 
of  the  agitation.  One  of  the  strange  caprices  of  the  malecontents 
was  attending  the  cathedrals  and  other  churches  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  and  wearing  some  sort  of  badge.  Five  hundred 
of  them  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  in  August.  At  first, 
most  of  them  insisted  on  wearing  their  hats;  but  they  yielded 
the  point  to  the  verger,  and  behaved  very  quietly.  On  the  next 
Sunday,  Norwich  Cathedral  was  crowded  to  the  last  foothold  by 
the  Chartists  of  the  city ;  to  whom  the  Bishop  in  his  sermon  offered 
a  strong  but  kind  remonstrance.  At  the  Old  Church  at  Man- 
chester, there  was  a  singular  scene,  if  the  record  of  the  time  be 
true.  The  Chartists  quitted  the  church  on  the  giving  out  of  the 
text  of  the  sermon ;  and  the  reason  is  said  to  be,  that,  instead 
of  accepting  the  Scripture  verse  prescribed  beforehand  by  his 
Chartist  hearers,  the  preacher  chose,  "  My  house  is  the  house 
of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 2  For  the 
preacher's  sake,  we  must  hope  that  the  choice  of  his  text  had  no 
reference  to  the  Chartists.  This  mode  of  action  —  by  filling  the 
churches  —  was  soon  given  up,  as  it  evidently  did  not  aid  the 
Chartist  cause,  and  was  wisely  passed  over  in  quietness ;  and  it 
had  ceased  before  the  autumn,  with  those  other  demonstrations, 
whose  discontinuance  had  persuaded  the  Attorney-general  himself 
that  Chartism  was  extinct. 

It  was  only  a  lull ;  and  that  Edinburgh  declaration  was  mis- 
chievous during  the  ensuing  weeks,  as  showing  that  the  ministers 
were  off  their  guard,  —  to  say  nothing  of  its  tone  of  triumph, 
which  was  any  thing  but  conciliatory.  Mr.  Frost  was  awake 
and  active,  and  far  from  grateful  for  the  leniency  which  had 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  remaining  in  the  magistracy  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  year.     On  the  3d  of  November,  which  was 

on   Sunday,  his  brother-magistrates  at  Newport  had  information 

that   he  was   marching  down   large  bodies  of  armed 

At  Newport.  ,,  11-11  i  mi 

men  from  the  hills  upon  the  town.  I  he  attack  upon 
the  town  was  to  have  been  made  in  the  night :  but  the  weather 
was  bad  ;  and  the  malecontents  did  not  muster  in  sufficient  force 
till  the  morning,  when,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  they  entered  the 
town.  They  attacked  the  hotel  where  the  military  were  sta- 
tioned, and  provoked  the  destruction  of  more  than  twenty  of  their 
number.  The  magistrates  acted  with  eminent  discretion  and 
courage  ;  the  mayor,  especially,  so  distinguishing  himself  that  he 
was  afterwards  knighted  at  Windsor  Castle.  Frost's  followers 
amounted  to  upwards  of  7000  when  within  the  town,  and  there 
were  very  many  more  upon  the  hills. 

The  conspiracy,  frustrated  by  bad  weather  and  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  Newport  authorities,  was  found  to  be  a  truly  formi- 
dable one,  from  its  orderly  arrangements,  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  district  involved  in  the  scheme,  and  its  connection  with 
the  Chartists  of  Birmingham  and  other  places.  Two  other  lead- 
ers, Jones  and  Williams,  were  arrested  and  tried  with  Frost. 
Trogt  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  enormity  of  their 
Williams,  crime  in  leading  this  rebellion  ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
see  on  what  plea  their  pardon  could  be  asked.  It 
was  asked,  however,  —  even  demanded,  from  time  to  time,  for 
some  years  ;  but  it  was  enough  that  their  lives  were  spared. 
If  their  punishment  of  transportation  were  remitted,  it  is  difficult 
to  sen  who  should  be  punished.  Many  who  lamented  the  trans- 
portation of  the  Dorsetshire  laborers  could  see  no  excuse  for 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones. 

The  state  of  things  was  very  fearful.  The  great  unsolved 
question  of  the  rights  of  labor  lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  per- 
Orfein  of  the  ptexities  and  prevalent  discontents  ;  and  nobody  saw 
Anti-corn-  it,  —  nobody  who  could  obtain  a  hearing,  or  in  any 
xsague-  way  exhibit  the  facts.  Those  who  saw  any  thing  of  the 
truth  were  precisely  those  to  whom  a  hearing  was  denied,  —  the 
more  enlightened  of  the  manufacturing  and  trading  class  who 
were  turned  back  from  the  doors  of  the  legislature  when  they 
asked  the  Commons  to  listen  to  proof  of  the  disorganizing  ten- 
dency of  the  corn-laws.  The  Chartists  understood  nothing  of 
the  operation  of  the  corn-laws  against  their  interests ;  and  they 
were  so  far  from  comprehending  their  own  existing  rights,  while 
demanding  others,  that  they  permitted  pretended  friends  to  urge 
the  legislature  to  take  from  them  the  command  of  their  only 
possession,  —  their  labor.  Tory  agitators  went  among  them  to 
incite  them  to  demand  ten-hour  Bills,  and  to  alienate  them  from 
asking  a  free  supply  of  food.  To  obtain  a  free  admission  of 
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food  was  only  a  part  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  difficulty, 
—  of  the  rights  of  labor;  but  it  was  a  very  important  part,  —  at 
the  time,  the  chief  and  most  immediately  pressing  consideration  : 
but  the  government  did  not  see  it ;  neither  House  of  the  legis- 
lature saw  it,  any  more  than  the  Chartists ;  and  they  believed 
that  the  men  who  had  begun  to  agitate  for  it  were  disturbing 
an  old  system,  —  the  radical  policy  of  the  empire,  — for  the  sake 
of  enlarging  the  margin  of  manufacturing  profits,  and  putting 
more  money  into  their  own  pockets,  without  giving  the  operatives 
their  share.  All  this  was  mournful  blindness  and  folly;  but  the 
final  action  against  the  corn-laws  had  fairly  begun,  and  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it  knew  that  their  end  was  secure.  If  the  great 
labor  question  could  remain  a  matter  of  controversy  till  the  corn 
question  should  be  settled,  instead  of  becoming  one  of  revolution, 
all  might  yet  be  well ;  and,  to  accomplish  this,  the  anti-corn-law 
agitators  set  to  work  with  a  zeal,  a  knowledge,  a  pertinacity,  and 
a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  probably  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
peaceful  agitation.  When  their  work  was  done,  and  they  looked 
back  upon  its  beginning,  they  were  surprised  to  find  how  little 
they  themselves  knew  when  they  first  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cause.  The  deepest  of  them  had  scarcely  an  idea  how  closely 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes  were  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  a  free-trade  in  food,  and  how  society  was  injured 
through  all  its  ramifications  by  an  artificial  restriction  in  the  first 
article  of  human  necessity.  But  what  they  did  know  was  clear : 
as  far  as  they  reasoned,  their  reasoning  was  sound  ;  and,  if  one  part 
of  their  view  was  more  clear  and  sound  than  another,  it  was  that 
of  the  implication  of  this  question  with  the  larger  and  deeper 
one  of  the  rights  of  labor,  which  was  elsewhere  causing  only  that 
perilous  agitation  that  must  issue  either  in  suppression  by  force 
on  the  one  hand,  or  in  revolution  on  the  other.  The  anti-corn- 
law  agitators  were,  at  this  period,  the  only  true  Conservatives  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  society. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1838,  a  public  dinner  was  given  to 
Dr.  Bowring  at  Manchester,  when  the  persons  present — between 
fifty  and  sixty  —  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  an  association 
for  the  promotion  of  the  principles  of  free-trade.  They  soon 
organized  their  force,  settled  their  scheme  of  public  instruction 
and  political  movement,  raised  subscriptions,  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  made  known  their 
existence  to  the  large  towns  of  England  and  Scotland  by  recom- 
mending similar  associations  in  them  all.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Anti-corn-law  League.1 

At  the  beginning  of  1839,  we  find  assembled  in  London  a  large 
body  of  delegates  from  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow, 
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and  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  whose  business  it  was  to 
examine  and  analy/e  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the 
corn-law  question  ;  to  watch  over  its  action  on  that  question,  and 
see  how  liar  professions  were  supported  by  knowledge  and  sin- 
cerity on  either  side ;  and  to  challenge  tho  House,  collectively 
and  individually,  by  offering  to  prove  at  its  bar  all  the  allegations 

they  had  made  against  the  operation  of  the  corn-la\v.s. 

We  find  the  metropolitan  boroughs  holding  meetings 
to  appoint  delegates  on  their  own  behalf,  and  passing  resolutions 
of  discontent  at  the  omission  of  the  topic  of  the  corn-laws  from 
the  Queen's  speech.1  On  the  7th  of  February,  when  Mr.  Villiers 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  that  evidence  on  the  operation  of 
the  corn-laws  should  be  heard  at  the  bar,  Lord  J.  Russell  made  a 
little  speech  which  caused  a  stronger  sensation  than  some  of  the 
The  minis-  longest  he  had  ever  delivered.  It  was  copied  into  the 

newspapers  with  a  declaration  that  it  made  one's  blood 
boil ;  and  the  universal  impression,  among  men  of  all  parties, 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  proved  him  so  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  temper  of  the  nation  as  to  injure  his 
immediate  reputation  and  influence,  and  to  weaken  him,  unac- 
countably to  himself,  in  every  one  of  the  various  positions  in 
regard  to  the  corn-law  question  in  which  he  afterwards  endeav- 
ored to  establish  himself.  He  said,  "  The  impression  on  his  mind 
was  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion  as  to  hearing 
evidence  at  the  bar.2  He  had  not  as  yet  found  sufficient  reasons 
or  precedents  to  induce  him  to  adopt  that  course.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  say,  that,  as  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion relating  to  facts,  when  a  mode  was  proposed  which  he 
thought  was  conformable  to  precedent,  and  not  inconvenient  to 
the  House,  by  which  these  facts  could  be  ascertained,  he  should 
be  willing,  although  not  ready  to  propose  it  himself,  to  support  a 
motion  so  to  ascertain  the  facts."  This  might  have  been  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  Sir  R.  Peel  in  those  days,  —  this 
speech  about  propriety  and  precedent,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
House,  in  regard  to  a  matter  about  which  3,000,000  of  the  best 
subjects  in  the  empire  had  sent  up  representatives  to  London, 
and  a  message  to  Parliament.  Such  a  speech  would  have  suited 
Sir  R.  Peel's  then  position  and  views  with  regard  to  the  corn-laws. 
But  Lord  J.  Russell  had  declared  to  his  Stroud  constituents  that 
the  existing  corn-laws  were  indefensible ;  and  he  declared  on  this 
very  night  that  he  believed  the  time  to  be  come  for  a  change. 
The  delegates  who  were  analyzing  the  House  now  knew  where 
to  place  Lord  J.  Russell  on  their  lists.  He  disapproved  the 
corn-laws  in  the  abstract, — just  as  the  Carolina  planters  disap- 
prove slavery  in  the  abstract.  In  both  cases,  when  an  opportunity 
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for  acting  from  that  disapprobation  occurs,  the  action  goes  over 
to  the  other  side.  This  was  proved  on  the  18th  of  the  Motion  of 
same  month,  when,  the  Cabinet  being  divided  on  Mr.  m(iu>ry- 
Villiers's  motion,  Lord  J.  Russell  voted  against  it,  with  Lord 
Howick,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  some  minor 
officials ;  while  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  in  this  his  last  session  in 
Parliament,  and  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  voted  for  inquiry.  Mr. 
Villiers's  speech  that  night  was  not  lost.  It  was  a  statement  of 
singular  force  and  clearness ;  and  the  occasion  was  destined  to 
great  celebrity.  Of  all  the  many  weak  and  blind  acts  of  the 
Whig  ministers,  none  was  more  memorable  than  this  refusal  to 
hear  evidence  on  a  subject  Avhose  importance  they  professed  to 
admit ;  and  Mr.  Villiers's  position  was  conspicuous  in  proportion 
to  their  fall.  On  that  night  he  assumed  his  post  undisputed  as 
the  head  authority  in  the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  corn- 
laws  ;  and  from  that  night  the  Whig  Ministers  who  opposed  his 
motion  lost  all  chance  of  being  generally  trusted  in  any  popular 
action  on  that  subject.  If  they  had  understood  this  as  others 
understood  it,  their  exit  from  power  two  years  afterwards  would 
have  been  made  in  another  manner  than  it  was.  The  majority 
of  the  Commons  against  inquiry  was  361  to  172.1  As 

.  Refused 

for  the  Peers,  they  would  not  entertain  the  subject  at 

all.     Lord  Brougham  laid  the  case  before  them  in  a  strong  and 

able  statement ;  but  they  negatived  it  without  a  division. 

The  delegates  met,  and  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Villiers.  Among  the  hopeful  conse- 
speakers  was  Richard  Cobden.  There  was  no  cause  <iuences- 
for  despondency,  he  said,  because  the  House  over  the  way  had 
refused  to  hear  them.2  They  were  the  representatives  of  three 
millions  of  people,  —  they  were  the  evidence  that  the  great  towns 
had  banded  themselves  together,  and  their  alliance  would  be  a 
Hanseatic  league  against  their  feudal  corn-law  plunderers.  The 
castles  which  crowned  the  rocks  along  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Elbe,  had  once  been  the  stronghold  of  feudal  oppressors : 
but  they  had  been  dismantled  by  a  league ;  and  they  now  only 
adorned  the  landscape  as  picturesque  memorials  of  the  past,  while 
the  people  below  had  lost  all  fear  of  plunder,  and  tilled  their 
vineyards  in  peace.  A  public  dinner  at  one  of  the  theatres  was 
offered  to  the  delegates ;  but  they  were  leaving  town.  They 
made  no  secret  of  why  they  were  leaving  town  :  it  was  to  meet 
again  at  Manchester.  The  upholders  of  the  corn-laws  were  quite 
at  ease  when  they  no  longer  saw  the  train  of  delegates  going 
down  to  the  House.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  voices  of  warn- 
ing which  told  them  that  the  matter  was  not  over.  While  one 

1  Hansard,  xlv.  p.  691.  2  Spectator,  1839,  p.  178. 
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register  of  the  time  tells,  with  easy  satisfaction,  that  the  vote  of 
the  Commons  "  had  the  effect  of  putting  the  question  to  rest,  and 
no  more  was  heard  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  session," 
another  is  found  giving  warning  that  the  departure  of  the  dele- 
gates was  like  the  breakiug-up  of  a  Mahratta  camp :  the  war 
was  uot  over,  but  only  the  mode  of  attack  about  to  be  changed. 
There  was  no  secrecy  about  the  new  mode  of  attack.  The  dele- 
gates had  offered  to  instruct  the  House :  the  House  had  refused 
to  be  instructed.  The  House  must  be  instructed ;  and  the  way 
now  contemplated  was  the  grandest  and  most  unexceptionable 
and  effectual,  —  it  was  to  be  by  instructing  the  nation.  The 
delegates  were  to  meet  again  at  Manchester  in  a  fortnight,  to 
devise  their  method  of  general  instruction,  which,  in  its  seven 
years'  operation,  approached  more  nearly  to  a  genuine  national 
education  than  any  scheme  elsewhere  at  work.  By  the  Anti- 
corn-law  League  the  people  at  large  were  better  trained  to 
thought  and  its  communication,  to  the  recognition  of  principles, 
the  obtaining  of  facts,  and  the  application  of  the  same  faculties 
and  the  same  interest  to  their  public  as  to  their  private  affairs, 
than  by  any  methods  of  intellectual  development  yet  tried  under 
the  name  of  education. 

The  present  was  a  time  when  minds  were  feverish,  and  dis- 
posed to  undue  alarm  from  any  untoward  circumstance ;  and  the 
Queen  was  made  to  bear  her  share  of  the  uneasy  excitement  of 
the  period.  It  was  no  wonder,  that,  as  all  eminent  persons  are 
Attacks  on  likely  to  occupy  the  visions  of  infirm  minds,  a  young 
the  Queen.  Queen  should  be  especially  liable  to  the  intrusions  of 
the  insane.  It  was  no  wonder,  to  anybody,  that  one  lunatic, 
having  crept  up  to  the  garden-steps  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
should  threaten  her  Majesty,  because  no  Protestant  should  occupy 
the  throne  of  England ;  nor  that  another,  having  leaped  the  en- 
closures at  Windsor,  should  demand  admittance  to  the  Castle  as 
King  of  England :  and  so  forth.1  But  there  were  worse  alarms 
than  these,  for  two  or  three  years.  At  first,  there  really  was 
terror  when  a  pistol  was  fired  near  the  royal  carriage,  in  the  course 
of  the  Queen's  drives.  Her  popularity  was  by  no  means  what  it 
had  been.  Sometimes  silence,  and  sometimes  disagreeable  cries, 
in  the  streets  and  the  theatres,  indicated  this.  The  disheartened 
and  suffering  people  could  not  understand  how  the  Prime  Minister 
could  properly  conduct  the  public  business  while  seen  daily  with 
the  Queen,  or  heard  of  at  her  parties  ;  nor  how  so  much  money 
could  be  properly  spent  upon  the  Queen's  banquets  and  balls, 
Avhile  so  many  poor  were  starving ;  nor  how  the  Queen  could 
enjoy  festivities  for  six  days  in  the  week,  while  there  was  so 
much  mourning  in  the  land.  When  one  pistol-shot  after  another 

1  Annual  Register,  1839,  Chron.  79,  246. 
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was  directed  at  the  Queen's  carriage  within  two  or  three  years, 
it  was  clearly  proved  in  each  case  that  there  was  no  conspiracy, 
and  no  immediate  working  of  political  discontent ;  yet  the  gen- 
eral impression  was  that  the  odious  act  might  not  have  been 
attempted  in  a  season  of  prosperity  and  satisfaction.  The  first 
case,  which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  June,  1840,  was  a  type  of  the 
rest,  and  may  serve  for  a  notice  of  them  all.  A  youth  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  named  Oxford,  who  was  foolish,  if  not  insane,  fired 
two  pistol-shots  at  the  Queen  in  her  phaeton  on  Constitution  Hill. 
He  was  poor  and  ignorant ;  and  it  was  so  imposssible  to  find  any 
cause  for  the  act,  that  he  was  pronounced  insane,  aud  given  over 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  for  life.1  On  this  first  occasion,  the  excite- 
ment was  so  strong,  —  members  of  Parliament  applying  for  locks 
of  Oxford's  hair  when  it  was  cut  off,  —  the  whole  aristocratic 
crowd  in  the  Parks  escorting  the  Queen  home  with  cheers,  and 
the  affair  appearing  in  capital  letters  in  the  newspapers  for  weeks, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  ignorant  person  here  and  there, 
with  a  morbid  longing  for  notoriety,  should  try  to  get  it  by  shoot- 
ing at  the  Queen.  This  became  so  well  understood  after  a  time, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  risk  to  the  Queen  was,  at  the  same 
time,  so  nearly  nothing,  that  such  affairs  were  treated  as  they 
should  be,  — as  nuisances  which  might  best  be  put  a  stop  to  by 
contempt  and  an  ignominious  punishment ;  and,  during  the  next 
period,  an  Act  passed  by  which  such  a  prank  was  punished  by 
whipping,  accompanying  imprisonment  or  transportation.  The 
most  abiding  incident  connected  with  this  first  attack  is  one  which 
it  is  now  —  and  was  yet  more  at  the  time  —  pleasant  to  note. 
At  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill,  the  Queen  spoke  to  her  husband; 
and  the  carriage,  at  his  order,  turned  from  the  Hyde-Park  en- 
trance down  Grosvenor  Place.  The  Queen  had  thought  of  her 
mother,  and  went  to  her,  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent  might  see 
that  her  daughter  was  safe  before  any  other  notice  of  the  attack 
reached  her.  Of  such  attacks,  no  more  mention  will  be  made. 
The  Queen  has  no  enemies  among  her  people.  Sovereigns  who 
lead  innocent  lives  and  have  no  political  power  have  no  enemies 
among  their  people ;  and  the  pointing  of  a  pistol  at  the  royal 
carriage,  —  a  pistol,  now  without  a  bullet,  and  now  without  a 
lock,  —  by  some  poor  creature  who  courts  arrest,  is  an  incident 
of  which  this  cursory  notice  is  sufficient.  The  first  occurrence  of 
the  kind,  however,  certainly  did  not  tend  to  relieve  the  depres- 
sion of  the  period. 

Some   accidents  went   to  increase  the   gloom.      There  were 
several  dockyard  fires  happening  so  near  together,  and    Dockyard 
so  mysteriously,  as  to  excite  fears  of  treachery ;    but    fires- 
one  proved  to  be  from  spontaneous  combustion,  and  another  from 

1  Annual  Register,  1840,  Law  Cases,  p.  245. 
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an  accident.  The  storms  were  severe  and  disastrous  ;  and  one,  in 
storms  tne  wniter  of  1839,  was  more  like  a  tropical  hurricane, 

than  a  mere  winter  storm  in  our  own  seas.  Twenty 
persons  were  killed  in  Liverpool  streets,  and  a  hundred  drowned 
on  the  neighboring  shores.1  Dublin  was  like  a  sacked  city, — 
some  houses  unroofed,  and  others  burning  from  the  flight  of 
Repeal  agita-  sparks  and  brands.  The  repeal  agitation  was  advan- 
tion.  cing  in  Ireland  so  formidably,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 

publicly  declared  at  this  time,  that  he  should  oppose  to  it  the 
•whole  power  of  the  government ;  and  that  all  countenance  of  the 
government  should  be  withheld  from  those  who  took  part  in  it. 
There  h^d  been  a  new,  though  futile,  rebellion  in  Canada.2  As 
for  the  East,  it  required  some  courage  to  look  that  way.  What  a 
thoughtful  man  had  been  saying  for  years,  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  conquer  China,  was  now  coming  true.  In  the  next 
period  of  our  history,  we  shall  have  to  tell  of  the  Chinese  war 
which  was  now  beginning.3  In  India,  matters  were  in  a  more 
fearful  state  still.  The  blow  had  not  fallen  yet,  —  the  blow 
which  annihilated  an  Indian  army;  but  it  was  felt  that  some- 
Troubles  in  tiling  terrible  was  impending;  and,  in  fact,  some  very 
the  East.  jjacj  news  Was  on  the  way.  Under  such  accumulated 
gloom,  destined  yet  to  deepen  for  some  time,  it  was  a  thought  of 

comfort  to  the  nation  that  the  Queen  was  safe  in  the 

Birth  of  the  _  i   • 

Princess         honor  and  repose  or  a  home ;  and  it  was  a  matter  or 
general  rejoicing  when  the  blessings  of  that  home  were 
enriched  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter   on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1840.4 

1  Compn.  to  Almanac,  180,  p.  256.       2  Compn.  to  Almanac,  1841,  p.  255. 
*  Ante,  vol.  ii,  p.  354.  *  Annual  Register,  1846,  Chron.  110. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SOME  beneficent  legislation  took  place  during  this  period,  three 
instances  of  which  were  of  such  strong  popular  interest  as  to 
require  notice  in  some  detail. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  criminal  law  of  the  country  had  not  been 
accessible  to  those  who  lived  under  that  law ;  and  it  criminal-law 
was  no  easy  matter  for  professional  men  to  attain  any  commis8i°n- 
competent  knowledge  of  it.  The  criminal  law  of  England  was 
contained  in  an  immense  and  confused  mass  of  documents, — 
statutes,  ancient  and  modern  records,  reported  decisions  of  the 
judges,  and  text-books.  If  the  mind  of  every  individual  lawyer 
was  required  to  deduce  the  law  from  all  these  repositories,  it  was 
clear  that  the  vast  work  would  not  really  be  done ;  and  if  the 
profession  proceeded  on  tradition,  or  in  conventional  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  most  commonly  occurring  cases,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  deposited  law  was  of  much  practical  use.  It  ill 
befitted  a  civilized  state  and  an  enlightened  age  that  the  criminal 
law  should  not  be  clearly  ascertained,  and  laid  down  in  some  de- 
pository accessible  to  all.  This  great  work  was  appointed,  in 
1833,  to  a  royal  commission,  whose  business  it  was  to  inquire 
how  far  it  might  be  expedient  to  reduce  the  whole  criminal  law 
of  the  country,  written  and  unwritten,  into  one  digest ;  and  to 
report  on  the  best  manner  of  doing  it.  In  1834,  the  commission- 
ers reported  in  favor  of  the  object ;  and  they  forthwith  proceeded 
with  the  work.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  labors  of  the 
commissioners  was  the  Bill  passed  in  1836  for  allowing  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  to  prisoners  in  criminal  cases.  In  1837,  a  far 
more  important  amelioration  was  achieved.1 

For  some  years  past,  public  opinion  had  tended  more  and 
more  towards  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death.  „ 

i  o-      n  i    ™        -ii  I-     Restriction  of 

r  rom  the  time  when  oir  oamuel  Komilly  began  his  the  punish- 
disclosures  of  the  effects  of  severity  of  punishment,  nientofdeath- 
there  had  been  a  growing  conviction  that  severity  of  punishment 
tends  to  the  increase  of  crime.  Whatever  other  objections  to  the 
punishment  of  death  might  exist,  —  some  denying  the  right  to 
take  away  human  life  at  all,  —  some  denouncing  the  cruelty  of 

i  Polit.  Diet.  i.  p.  700. 
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cutting  off  a  man"  at  the  moment  of  his  being  laden  with  crime, — • 
others  pointing  to  the  cases  of  innocent  persons  who  had  been 
hanged,  —  the  broad  ground  of  the  impolicy  of  the  penalty  lay 
open  to  its  opponents  of  every  class.  It  had  been  found,  as  often 
as  tried,  that  the  average  of  particular  crimes  lessened  after  the 
remission  of  the  death-penalty,  while  the  number  of  convictions 
increased  largely  in  proportion.  Prosecutors  and  juries  would 
do  their  duty  to  society,  when  that  duty  no  longer  required  of 
them  what  they  considered  the  murder  of  the  individual  culprit. 
Justice  became  more  certain ;  and  with  certainty  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  comes  invariably  decrease  of  crime.  Those 
who  knew  these  things  had  arrived  at  advocating  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  the  facts  and  figures  they 
exhibited  certainly  appeared  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  past 
operation  of  the  principle  of  leniency,  and  no  reasonable  ground 
for  question  of  its  having  the  same  effect  in  the  future.  The 
government  and  the  criminal-law  commissioners,  who  were  not 
prepared  for  such  a  change  as  society  at  large  now  seemed  to 
desire,  pleaded  that  there  might  be  a  danger  of  revulsion  to  a 
vindictive  system,  if,  by' any  accident,  grave  crimes  should  increase 
soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty,  —  a  plea  which 
might  as  well  have  been  urged  against  any  remission  whatever, 
and  which  took  for  granted  the  almost  impossible  supposition  that 
society  can  go  back  to  a  barbarous  system,  after  having  achieved 
emancipation  from  it.  Lord  John  Russell,  especially,  fell  into 
his  usual  apprehension  of  "  going  too  fast,"  in  his  usual  forget- 
fulness  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  too  fast  towards  any  object, 
unless  there  is  some  reason  for  going  slower.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  there  were  unavowed  reasons  for  going  slower.  It 
is  probable  that  those  reasons  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
what  to  do  with  the  criminals  now  cleared  off  by  the  halter. 
Our  system  of  secondary  punishments  is  so  imperfect,  —  our 
methods  are  so  desultory  and  vacillating,  and  our  failures  have 
been  of  such  serious  import,  that  any  government  might  feel 
perplexed  about  the  disposal  of  a  new  and  more  desperate  class 
of  felons  which  would  be  brought  under  its  care  by  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death.  If  they  had  ventured  to  state  this 
as  their  difficulty,  instead  of  bringing  forward  pleas  which  every- 
body saw  to  be  untenable,  the  enemies  of  death-punishment  would 
have  perceived  at  once  that  the  direct  way  to  their  object  was  by 
taking  in  hand  the  subject  of  secondary  punishments.  But  such 
an  avowal  —  that  men  must  be  hanged  because  we  did  not  know 
what  else  to  do  with  them  —  could  not  be  made  by  any  govern- 
ment, either  in  decency  or  because  no  man  could  be  hanged  after 
such  an  avowal.  So  the  commissioners  and  the  government  con- 
tented themselves  with  giving  reasons  which  nobody  believed  in 
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for  limiting,  instead  of  abolishing,  the  punishment  of  death.  It  is 
possible  that  they  might  have  remitted  more,  or  the  whole,  if  they 
had  been  as  well  aware  as  every  government  ought  to  be  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  on  a  matter  of  which  every 
man  and  every  woman  was  capable  of  judging. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  the 
ministers  and  the  commissioners  were  much  stimulated  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Ewart  in  Parliament,  and  of  many  sensible 
men  and  able  lawyers  elsewhere,  to  concentrate  the  prevalent 
feeling  and  opinion  against  death-punishment  altogether ;  or  in 
all  cases  but  murder.  In  1837,  the  commissioners  recom- 
mended the  remission  of  the  death-penalty  in  twenty-one  'out 
of  thirty-one  cases  in  which  the  liability  had  hitherto  existed. 
They  thought  this  extremely  bold,  —  feared  they  were  going 
faster  and  further  than  government  would  approve,  —  and  did 
not  know  what  Lord  John  Russell  would  think  of  so  sweeping  a 
change.  Lord  John  Russell  thought  it  bold,  but  enjoyed  the 
prospect  of  throwing  so  great  a  boon  into  the  lap  of  the  nation 
and  its  representatives.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  debate, 
one  of  the  commissioners  went  to  prepare  Lord  John  Russell 
for  the  occasion,  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  proposals  of  the  commissioners.  A  friend  begged  him 
to  tell  the  Minister,  that  some  people  thought  the  House  aud  the 
nation  more  ready  than  he  was  aware  of  for  the  abolition  of  the 
death-penalty,  and  that  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  found  it 
so.  From  the  Minister's  surprise  at  the  result  of  that  night's 
debate,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  had  no  warning. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  Lord  John  Russell  had  asked  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  —  the  first  of  the  series  which  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  capital  offences.1  On  the  19th  of  May,  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  necessary  committee  was  read.  The  ministerial 
proposition  was  to  remit  the  death-penalty  in  twenty-one  cases, 
and  to  restrict  it  considerably  in  some  of  the  ten  which  remained. 
Mr.  Ewart  moved  an  amendment,  confining  the  penalty  of  death 
to  the  one  case  of  deliberate  murder,  —  scarcely  disguising,  in 
Lord  John  Russell's  opinion,  his  object  of  obtaining  an  abolition 
of  the  punishment  as  soon  after  as  possible.  The  Minister  de- 
clared himself  extremely  surprised  at  the  turn  the  debate  had 
taken  before  the  division.-  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  great  boon 
which  he  was  offering,  and  which  he  had  supposed  might  be 
thought  too  daring,  the  House  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  pro- 
posing to  make  the  law  more  instead  of  less  stringent.  The 
ministerial  adherents  took  the  alarm ;  and  it  was  understood  that 
the  Whig  whipper-in  strained  every  nerve  to  rally  members  for 
a  division  which  they  had  concluded  to  be  perfectly  safe  without 

l  Hansard,  xxxvii.  p.  733.  a  Hansard,  xxxviii.  p.  912. 
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them.  The  result  of  these  exertions  was  a  ministerial  majority 
of  one.  The  Bills  passed  the  Lords  on  the  14th  of  July:  Lord 
Brougham  observing  that  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  time  pre- 
vented his  endeavoring  to  amend  these  measures,  by  making  the 
remission  of  the  death-penalty  extend  to  all  crimes  except  that 
of  murder ;  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  venture  to  except 
that,  —  so  convinced  was  he  that  capital  punishment  tended  to 
the  increase  of  crime  and  the  impairing  of  justice.1 

The  criminal-law  commission  continued  its  labors  till  1845, 
when  it  expired ;  but  revived,  with  an  addition  to  its  numbers, 
Results  of  the  for  the  further  prosecution  of  its  objects.  The  com- 
commission.  raissionors  liacj  then  presented  eight  reports,  —  of  high 
value.2  Besides  the  subjects  already  mentioned,  they  reported 
on  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  upon  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  general  statute-law.  Their  digest  of  our  criminal 
law,  entitled  "  The  Act  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  is  con- 
sidered to  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  their  appointment,  and  to 
be  a  national  benefit  too  great  to  be  fully  appreciated  but  through 
lapse  of  time.  The  new  commission  of  1845,  which  included 
the  members  of  the  former  one,  was  appointed  for  the  revision 
of  this  "  Act  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  in  preparation  for  its 
being  made  the  law  of  the  land.  A  subsequent  report,  by  the 
members  of  the  old  commission,  on  the  law  of  procedure  as  re- 
gards indictable  offences,  was  likewise  given  to  the  new  commis- 
sion for  revision,  in  the  hope  of  its  also  becoming  law.  These 
preparations  for  rendering  the  criminal  law  of  England  clear, 
intelligible,  and  accessible  in  its  statement  to  all,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  offences  simple,  direct,  and  certain,  are  an  honorable 
sign  of  the  times,  and  a  credit  to  the  Administration  of  the  period. 

The  session  of  1839  was  a  memorable  one,  to  at  least  half  the 
nation,  for  yielding  the  first  act  of  what  must  become  a  course  of 
infants'-cus-  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  women ;  who  are  in 
tody  urn.  so  manv  ways  oppressed  by  the  laws  of  England,  that 
Lord  Brougham's  objection  to  the  measure  was  based  on  his  fear 
to  touch  a  mass  of  laws  so  cruel  and  indefensible  as  that  all 
must  come  down  if  any  part  were  brought  into  question.  The 
object  now  was  to  obtain  for  mothers  of  irreproachable  conduct, 
who  should  be  separated  from  their  husbands,  access  to  their 
young  children  by  petition  to  the  judges,  in  whose  power  it  was 
to  regulate  the  terms  of  that  access.  When  this  was  clearly 
stated  in  the  House  in  1838,  —  when  it  was  declared  that  by  the 
law  of  England  a  husband  of  the  most  profligate  character  had 
the  power  of  preventing  his  virtuous  wife  from  ever  seeing  her 
children ;  that  it  was  on  behalf  only  of  mothers  irreproachable 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  that  access  to  their  children  was  asked  for ; 
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and  that  this  access  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  permission  of  the 
equity  judges,  —  the  object  sought  appeared  so  mere  a  fraction 
of  what  was  due  to  domestic  claims,  so  small  a  restitution  of 
natural  rights  profusely  stolen  by  a  barbarous  law,  that*  the  Bill — • 
called  the  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill — was  passed  by  the  Commons 
rapidly,  and  by  large  majorities.  In  the  Lords,  however,  there 
was  opposition ;  and  Lord  Brougham  recorded  his  views  in  a 
speech  which  ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  specimen  of  the  morality 
professed  in  high  places  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Hansard, 
the  speech  stands  entire,  for  the  use  of  future  historians,  and  the 
amazement  of  future  moralists.1  What  we  have  to  do  with  here 
is  the  statement  of  the  spirit  and  structure  of  the  marriage-law 
as  regards  the  rights  of  the  wife,  at  the  date  of  the  controversy 
about  the  custody  of  the  children. 

"  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  law  was  harsh  and  cruel  iu 
its  operation  on  those  cases  which  had  been  stated ; 
and  also  that  their  small  number  was  no  guarantee  ^ronBthegh 
that  many  more  did  not  exist  which  had  never  seen  position  of 
the  light.  His  noble  friend  had  stated  the  evils  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law ;  he  had  shown  how  unjust  the  law  was 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  and  the  custody  of  the  offspring  of 
the  wife  by  her  husband ;  he  had  shown  how  it  had  operated 
harshly  on  the  wife ;  and  he  had  pointed  out  instances  in  which 
that  law  might  have  entailed  evil  on  the  children ;  and  then  he 
contended  that  his  Bill  must  be  accepted  as  a  remedy,  because  it 
would  be  a  less  evil  than  the  evils  pointed  out.  But  there  were 
many  evils  which  the  Bill  did  not  profess  to  remedy.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  harsh  or  cruel  than  that  the  wife's  goods  and  chat- 
tels should  be  at  the  men-y  of  the  husband,  and  that  she  might 
work  and  labor,  and  toil  for  an  unkind  father  to  support  his 
family  and  children,  while  the  husband  repaid  her  with  harshness 
and  brutality ;  he  all  the  time  rioting  and  revelling  in  extrava- 
gance and  dissipation,  and  squandering  in  the  company  of  guilty 
paramours  the  produce  of  her  industry  ?  The  law  was  silent  to 
the  complaints  of  such  a  woman ;  or,  if  not  silent,  all  it  said  was 
that  in  the  sweat  of  her  brow  she  should  eat  her  bread ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  in  the  sweat  of  her  brow  her  husband  should 
eat  his  bread,  and  spend  the  produce  of  her  industry  in  insulting 
her  by  lavishing  her  property  on  his  paramours.  He  knew  that 
there  were  anomalies  and  a  thousand  contradictions  in  the  mar- 
riage-law ;  but  the  existence  of  those  anomalies  and  contradic- 
tions should  operate  as  so  many  warnings  against  the  introduction 
of  new  anomalies  and  changes  in  that  marriage-law.  ...  In  that 
action  [an  action  for  damages  against  an  alleged  paramourj  the 
character  of  a  woman  was  sworn  away.  Instances  were  known 
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in  which,  by  collusion  between  the  husband  and  a  pretended  par- 
amour, the  character  of  the  wife  had  been  destroyed.  All  this 
could  take  9  place,  and  yet  the  wife  had  no  defence.  She  was 
excluded  from  Westminster  Hall ;  and  behind  her  back,  by  the 
principles  of  our  jurisprudence,  her  character  was  tried  between 
the  husband  and  the  man  called  her  paramour.  But  what  was 
the  case  when  the  man  was  the  guilty  party?  What  legislation 
was  there  in  favor  of  the  wife  ?  Was  it  just  that  in  her  suffer- 
ings she  should  have  no  remedy,  no  sufficient  remedy  ;  but  rather 
be  left  to  the  mockery  and  insult  of  her  husband  ?  The  husband 
might  pursue  his  course ;  he  might  refuse  to  live  with  his  wife, 
unless  she  went  to  Doctors'  Commons,  and  demanded  a  restitu- 
tion of  conjugal  rights,  which  no  woman  of  delicacy  could  well  do. 
A  wife  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  a  separation  in  the 
case  of  adultery.  There  had  been  two  cases  only  before  that 
House  in  which  such  relief  had  been  granted ;  the  one  being  a 
case  in  which  incest  had  been  proved.  The  present  state  of  the 
law  was  such  as  to  bring  out  a  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  sex,  who  felt  that  they  were  not  properly  represented  in  the 
legislature.  Having  shown  that  the  law  was  not  more  oppressive 
to  the  wife  in  this  than  in  other  cases,  he  now  came  to  consider 
whether  the  remedy  proposed  for  the  alleged  evil  was  appro- 
priate." 

Lord  Brougham's  conclusion  was  adverse  to  the  Bill ;  but  that 
was  of  little  moment  in  view  of  the  service  he  rendered  to  the 
oppressed  by  his  exposure  of  the  position  of  married  women  in 
England.  As  he  said,  "  they  were  not  properly  represented  in  the 
legislature."  They  were  not  represented  at  all.  The  party  sup- 
posed, in  works  of  political  philosophy,  to  represent  them,  are 
precisely  those  against  whom  legislation  is  needed  for  their  pro- 
tection. In  the  case  before  us,  it  was,  as  was  openly  declared  at 
the  time,  precisely  the  men  who  despised  and  distrusted  wromen, 
and  had  no  conception  of  such  an  ideal  as  the  virtuous  matrouage 
of  England,  who  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  law  which  should  permit  a  blameless  mother  occasionally  to 
see  her  children,  by  an  order  from  the  equity  judges.  On  that 
night,  when  Lord  Brougham  made  his  remarkable  speech,  the 
division  was  as  remarkable  as  any  thing  that  took  placn.  Two 
tales  were  told  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Bill,  which 
melted  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  them.  This  was  one  source 
of  interest.  Another  was  the  dread  on  the  part  of  certain  Peers, 
that  this  Bill  would  grant  too  much  liberty  to  Englishwomen, 
and  that  they  would  be  encouraged  to  elope,  if  they  had  hope  of 
any  laws  being  made  in  their  favor,  —  though  it  was  Division  in 
only  women  who  had  not  eloped  who  were  the  objects  the  Lords- 
of  this  Bill.  The  result  was,  in  the  words  of  Hansard :  "  The 
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House  divided;  content,  9;  not  content,  11,  —  majority,  2.1  Bill 
thrown  out."  There  follows,  however,  a  sensible  protest  against 
this  rejection  of  the  Bill,  signed  by  Lords  Holland, and  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

The  question  was  sure  to  come  on  again.  When  the  position 
of  mothers  had  once  been  argued,  the  nation  which  had  sent  out 
protectors  of  slaves,  and  which  was  striving  to  put  an  end  to 
one-sided  and  tyrannical  legislation  in  Jamaica,  was  not  likely 
to  neglect  the  suffering  women  at  home  whom  tyranny  had 
bereaved  of  their  children.  In  the  next  session  the  Bill  was 
passed. 

There  were  circumstances  connected  with  the  final  effort  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  lawyers  who  prepared 
the  Bill,  the  members  of  Parliament  who  supported 
it,  or  any  women  who  heard  of  them  ;  for  all  the  women  of  Great 
Britain  were  insulted  by  the  methods  pursued  to  defeat  the  Bill. 
The  case  stands  out  clear  from  the  law-magazines  and  the 
reviews  of  the  time.  First,  attacks  were  made  on  the  motives 
and  characters  of  the  originators  and  promoters  of  the  Bill ;  and 
this  was  made  less  difficult  and  more  unmanly  by  the  fact  being 
well  knowu'that  it  was  at  the  instance  of  a  bereaved  mother  that 
redress  was  sought ;  as  it  is  always  at  the  instance  of  sufferers 
that  remedial  legislation  is  achieved.  Next,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  "  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,"  which  was  intended 
to  operate  against  the  Bill,  but  which  probably  wrought  the  other 
way.  This  article  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  all  women 
are  bent  on  mischief,  and  that  the  only  way  to  manage  them  is 
to  place  them  under  the  absolute  despotism  of  their  husbands. 
In  the  course  of  the  argument  or  exposition,  several  of  the  most 
eminent  ladies  in  Great  Britain  were  insulted  by  name,  and  every 
woman  in  the  world  by  implication.  This  article,  or  the  substance 
of  it,  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form ;  and  a  copy  of  it  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Peers  as  they  entered  the  House,  by  Lord 
Wynford,  the  chief  agitator  against  the  Bill.  It  did  not  answer 
its  purpose  with  those  Peers  who  really  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matronage  of  England.  The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  in  the 
Commons  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  the  last  time  on  the  28th  of 
June.2  The  will  of  the  Commons  had  been  sufficiently  shown 
the  year  before.  When  the  second  reading  in  the  Lords  took 
place,  Lord  Wynford  observed :  "  His  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  truly  said  that  the  custody  of  the  children  belonged  by  law 
to  the  father.'  That  was  a  wise  law,  for  the  father  was  respon- 
sible for  the  rearing  up  of  the  children ;  but,  when  unhappy 
differences  separated  the  father  and  mother,  to  give  the  custody 
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of  the  child  to  the  father,  and  to  allow  access  to  it  by  the  mother, 
was  to  injure  the  child;  for  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the 
mother  would  not  instil  into  the  child  any  respect  for  the  husband 
whom  she  might  hate  or  despise.  The  effects  of  such  a  system 
would  be  most  mischievous  to  the  child,  and  would  prevent  its 
being  properly  brought  up."  Lord  Wynford  did  not  go  on  to  say 
whether  he  thought  it  would  be  good  for  the  child,  in  the  custody 
of  a  profligate  father,  to  hear  that  father's  way  of  speaking  of  the 
irreproachable  mother,  —  a  way  of  speaking  determined  by  the 
old  rule  that  men  hate  those  whom  they  have  injured.1  Lord 
Denman  thought  that  "  some  alteration,  and  that  of  a  sweeping 
character,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  frightful  injuries  to  society 
which  the  present  system  gave  birth  to.  ...  In  the  case  of  '  The 
Kiiiii  v.  Greenhill,'  which  had  been  decided  in  1836,  before  him- 
self, and  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
he  believed  that  there  was  not  one  judge  who  had  not  felt  ashamed 
of  tin-  state  of  the  law ;  and  that  it  was  such  as  to  render  it 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  The  effect  in  that  case  was 
to  enable  the  father  to  take  his  children  from  his  young  and 
blameless  wife,  and  place  them  iu  the  charge  of  a  woman  with 
whom  he  then  cohabited.  The  present  law  was  cruel  to  the  wife, 
debasing  to  the  husband,  and  dangerous,  and  probably  ruinous,  to 
the  health  aud  morals  of  the  children,  who  could  not  have  any 
such  sure  guarantee  against  corruption,  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
profligate  father,  as  the  occasional  care  of  a  mother."  Lord 
Denman  emphatically  warned  the  Lords  of  the  grave  responsi- 
bility they  would  incur,  both  as  regarded  the  morals  of  society, 
aud  their  relation  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  if  they  threw 
out  i his  Bill,  sent  up  now  for  the  third  time  by  such  large  major- 
ities of  the  Commons.  Lord  Wynford's  postponing  amendment 
was  negatived  without  a  division  ;  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time 
on  the  2d,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  17th 
of  August.  If  the  Queen  understood  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  Bill,  as  the  first  blow  struck  at  the  oppression  of 
English  legislation  in  relation  to  women,  it  must  have  been  with 
singular  pleasure  that  she  made  the  Bill  law/* 

Another  piece  of  beneficent  legislation  of  this  period  was 
highly  conservative  of  the  domestic  purity  and  happiness  of 
Great  Britain. 

Coleridge,  when  a  young  man,  was  walking  through  the  Lake 
Post-office  District,  when  he  one  day  saw  the  postman  deliver  a 
s>stem.  letter  to  a  woman  at  a  cottage  door.  The  woman 
turned  it  over  and  examined  it,  and  then  returned  it,  say.ing  that 
she  could  not  pay  the  postage,  which  was  a  shilling.  Hearing 
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that  the  letter  was  from  her  brother,  Coleridge  paid  the  postage, 
in  spite  of  the  manifest  unwillingness  of  the  woman.  As  soon 
as  the  postman  was  out  of  sight,  she  showed  Coleridge  how  his 
money  had  been  wasted,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  The  sheet 
was  blank.  There  was  an  agreement  between  her  brother  and 
herself,  that,  as  long  as  all  went  well  with  him,  lie  should  send  a 
blank  sheet  in  this  way  once  a  quarter ;  and  she  thus  had  tidings 
of  him  without  expense  of  postage.  Most  people  would  have 
remembered  this  incident  as  a  curious  story  to  tell ;  but  there 
was  one  mind  which  wakened  up  at  once  to  a  sense  of  the  signif- 
icance of  the  fact.  It  struck  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  a  system  which  drove  a  brother  and  sister 
to  cheating,  in  order  to  gratify  their  desire  to  hear  of  one  another's 
welfare.  It  was  easy  enough  in  those  days  for  any  one  whose 
attention  was  turned  towards  the  subject  to  collect  a  mass  of 
anecdotes  of  such  cheating.  Parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  lovers  and  friends,  must  have  tidings  of  each  D0mestic 
other,  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  obtaining  them ;  operation. 
and  those  who  had  not  shillings  to  spend  in  postage,  —  who  could 
no  more  spend  shillings  in  postage  than  the  class  above  them 
could  spend  hundreds  of  pounds  on  pictures,  —  would  resort  to 
any  device  of  communication,  without  thinking  there  was  any 
harm  in  such  cheating,  because  no  money  was  kept  back  from 
government  which  could  have  been  paid.  There  was  curious 
dotting  iii  newspapers,  by  which  messages  might  be  spelled  out. 
Newspapers  being  franked  by  writing  on  the  covers  the  names 
of  members  of  Parliament,  a  set  of  signals  was  arranged  by 
which  the  names  selected  were  made  to  serve  as  a  bulletin.  Men 
of  business  so  wrote  letters  as  that  several  might  go  on  one 
sheet,  which  was  to  be  cut  up  and  distributed.  The  smuggling 
of  letters  by  carriers  was  enormous.  After  all  expenditure  of 
time  and  ingenuity,  there  remained,  however,  a  terrible  blank 
of  enforced  silence.  We  look  back  now  with  a  sort  of  amazed 
compassion  to  the  old  crusading  times,  when  warrior-husbands 
and  their  wives,  gray-headed  parents  and  their  brave  sons,  parted 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  must  be  months  or  years  before  they 
could  hear  even  of  one  another's  existence.  We  wonder  how 
they  bore  the  depth  of  silence.  And  we  feel  the  same  now  about 
the  families  of  polar  voyagers.  But,  till  a  dozen  years  ago,  it 
did  not  occur  to  many  of  us  how  like  this  was  the  fate  of  the 
largest  classes  in  our  own  country.  The  fact  is,  there  was  no 
full  and  free  epistolary  intercourse  in  the  country,  except  between 
those  who  had  the  command  of  franks.  There  were  few  families 
in  the  wide  middle  class  who  did  not  feel  the  cost  of  postage  a 
heavy  item  in  their  expenditure ;  and,  if  the  young  people  sent 
letters  home  only  once  a  fortnight,  the  amount  at  the  year's  end 
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was  a  rather  serious  matter.  But  it  was  the  vast  multitude  of 
the  lower  orders  who  suffered  like  the  crusading  families  of  old, 
and  the  geographical  discoverers  of  all  time.  When  once  their 
families  parted  off  from  home,  it  was  a  separation  almost  like  that 
of  death.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  apprentices,  of  shopmen, 
of  governesses,  of  domestic  servants,  were  cut  off  from  family 
relations  as  if  seas  or  deserts  lay  between  them  and  home.  If  the 
shilling  for  each  letter  could  be  saved  by  the  economy  of  weeks 
or  months  at  first,  the  rarity  of  the  correspondence  went  to 
increase  the  rarity ;  new  interests  hastened  the  dying  out  of  old 
ones;  and  the  ancient  domestic  affections  were  but  too  apt  to 
wither  away,  till  the  wish  for  intercourse  was  gone.  The  young 
girl  could  not  ease  her  heart  by  pouring  out  her  cares  and  diffi- 
culties to  her  mother  before  she  slept,  as  she  can  now,  when  the 
penny  and  the  sheet  of  paper  are  the  only  condition  of  the  cor- 
respondence. The  young  lad  felt  that  a  letter  home  was  a  some- 
what serious  and  formal  matter,  when  it  must  cost  his  parents 
more  than  any  indulgence  they  ever  thought  of  for  themselves ; 
and  the  old  fun  and  light-heartedness  were  dropped  from  such 
domestic  intercourse  as  there  was.  The  effect  upon  morals  of 
this  kind  of  restraint  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  evidence 
afforded  in  the  army.  It  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  regi- 
ments where  the  commanding-officer  was  kind  and  courteous 
about  franking  letters  for  the  privates,  and  encouraged  them  to 
write  as  often  as  they  pleased,  the  soldiers  were  more  sober  and 
manly,  more  virtuous  and  domestic  in  their  affections,  than  where 
difficulty  was  made  by  the  indolence  or  stiffness  of  the  franking- 
officer.  To  some  persons,  this  aspect  has  ever  appeared  the  most 
important  of  the  various  interesting  aspects  of  the 
postage  reform  achieved  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill.  As 
for  others,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  the 
change.  In  reading  Cowper's  life,  how  strange  now  seems  his 
expenditure  of  time,  thought,  and  trouble,  about  obtaining  franks 
for  the  manuscripts  aud  proofs  of  his  Homer ;  now,  when  every 
mail  carries  packets  between  authors,  printers,  and  publishers, 
for  a  few  pence,  without  any  teasing  solicitation  for  franks,  or 
dependence  upon  anybody's  good  offices !  What  a  mass  of  trades- 
men's patterns  and  samples,  of  trade-circulars,  of  bills  and  small 
sums  of  money,  of  music  and  books,  of  seeds  and  flowers,  of 
small  merchandise  and  friendly  gifts,  of  curious  specimens  pass- 
ing between  men  of  science,  of  bulletins  of  health  to  satisfy 
anxious  hearts,  is  every  day  sent  abroad  over  the  land ;  and  now 
spreading  over  wide  oceans  and  across  continents,  through  Row- 
land Hill's  discovery  of  a  way  to  throw  down  the  old  barriers, 
and  break  through  the  ancient  silence !  It  was  truly  a  beneficent 
legislation  which  made  this  change. 
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It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  make  the  change.  Long  after 
the  case  was  rendered  clear,  —  long  after  the  old  evils  and  the 
new  possibility  were  made  as  evident  as  facts  and  figures  can 
make  any  proposition,  —  there  was  difficulty  —  vexatious,  even 
exasperating  difficulty  —  in  carrying  the  reform.  One  great 
obstacle  at  the  outset  was,  that  the  Post-office  has,  through  all 
time,  declared  itself  perfect.  As  the  Duke  of  Wellington  declared 
of  our  representative  system,  that  k  could  not  be  improved,  while 
the  grass  and  trees  of  Old  Sarutn  were  sending  two  members  to 
Parliament,  so  the  Post-office  declared  itself  perfect  when  carts 
and  saddle-horses  carried  its  bags ;  and,  again,  when  Mr.  Palmer's 
mail-coaches  —  declared  an  impossible  creation  in  1797  — 
brought  the  Bath  letters  to  London  in  eighteen  hours,  and  could 
take  no  notice  of  out-of-the-way  towns  and  small  villages ;  and, 
again,  when  a  letter  from  Uxbridge,  posted  on  Friday  night, 
could  not  reach  Gravesend  till  Tuesday  morning ;  and,  finally, 
when  the  state  of  postal  communication  in  Great  Britain  was 
what  has  been  indicated  above.  No  postal  reforms  of  a  compre- 
hensive character  have  ever  originated  in  the  Post-office  itself. 
This  is  natural,  because  its  officers  are  wholly  occupied  with  its 
interior  affairs,  and  cannot  look  abroad  so  as  to  compare  its  pro- 
visions with  the  growing  needs  of  society.  It  required  R0wianjHUi. 
a  pedestrian  traveller  in  the  Lake  District,  making  his 
wayside  observations,  and  following  up  the  suggestion ;  an  in- 
vestigator, who  could  ascertain  something  of  the  extent  of 
smuggling  of  letters ;  a  man  of  an  open  heart,  who  could  enter 
into  family  sympathies ;  a  man  of  philosophical  ingenuity,  who 
could  devise  a  remedial  scheme ;  and  a  man  of  business,  who 
could  fortify  such  a  scheme  with  an  impregnable  accuracy,  —  to 
achieve  such  a  reform.  The  man  was  among  us,  and  the  thing 
is  done. 

Mr.  Hill  ascertained  that  "the  cost  of  mere  transit  His facts, 
incurred  upon  a  letter  sent  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
a  distance  of  400  miles,  is  not  more  than  one  thirty-sixth  part  of 
a  penny." l  When  this  was  once  made  clearly  known  to  the 
people  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  be  long  content  to  pay  a  shilling  or  upwards.  It  was  not 
likely  that  rich  merchants  would  be  content;  aud  much  less  the 
multitude  to  whom  a  shilling  was  a  prohibitory  duty  on  corre- 
spondence. It  would  strike  them  all,  that,  if  government  received, 
such  a  profit  as  this  on  the  transmission  of  letters,  the  govern- 
ment must  be  getting  much  too  rich  at  the  expense  of  letter- 
writers,  and  to  the  injury  of  persons  who  would  fain  write  letters 
if  they  could.  If  it  appeared,  however,  that  the  revenue  from 
the  Post-office  was  unaccountably  small, — that  it  was  diminishing 

1  Post-Office  Reform,  p.  14,  3d  edit 
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in  actual  amount,  instead  of  increasing  with  the  spread  of  popu- 
lation, — it  was  clear  that  the  Post-office  could  not  be  so  perfect 
as  it  thought  itself;  that  it  was  not  answering  its  purpose ;  that, 
whatever  might  be  its  mismanagement,  and  consequent  expensive- 
ness,  there  must  also  be  an  enormous  amount  of  smuggling  of 
letters.  And  the  facts  were  so.1  Between  the  years  1815  and 
1835,  the  Post-office  annual  revenue  had  declined  ;  wlii!*-.  on  its 
own  existing  terms,  it  ought,  from  the  increase  of  population,  to 
have  risen  507,700/.,  —  from  the  mere  increase  of  population  it 
ought  to  have  risen  thus  much,  without  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  and  the  spread  of  commerce,  which  had  taken 
place  in  those  twenty  years. 

The  way  to  deal  with  smuggling  is  now  very  well  understood. 
To  extinguish  smuggling,  it  is  necessary  to  lower  duties  to  the 
point  which  makes  smuggling  not  worth  while.  In  some  of  the 
most  populous  districts  of  England,  it  was  believed  that  the 
number  of  letters  illegally  conveyed  by  carriers,  and  delivered  in 
an  awkward  and  irregular  sort  of  way  at  the  cost  of  a  penny  each, 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  letters  sent  through  the  Post-office.  The 
penny  posts  established  in  towns  were  found  to  answer  well. 
Putting  together  these  and  a  hundred  other  facts  with  that  of  the 
actual  cost  of  transmission  of  an  Edinburgh  letter,  Mr.  Hill  pro- 
.  posed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  all  letters  not  exceeding 

His  proposal.    ,     , ,.  .  .  „,.  . 

halt  an  ounce  in  weight  to  a  penny.  I  he  shock  to  the 
Post-office  of  such  an  audacious  proposal  was  extreme ;  and  so 
was  the  amazement  of  the  public  at  the  opening  of  such  a  pros- 
pect. As  the  actual  cost  of  transmission  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  reached  by  the  mail  was  less  than  a  farthing,  the  penny 
rate  might  be  made  uniform,  —  to  the  saving  of  a  world  of  time 
and  trouble, —  and  still  the  profit  or  tax  would  be  200  per  cent. 
Mr.  Hill's  calculation  was,  that,  if  the  postage  could  be  paid  in 
advance,  so  as  to  save  time  and  labor  in  delivery,  and  other 
facilities  of  communication  be  established,  whicli  he  pointed  out, 
and  the  postage  be  reduced  to  a  penny  for  half-ounce  letters,  (lie 
increase  in  the  number  of  letters,  by  the  stoppage  of  smuggling 
and  the  new  cheapness,  must  soon  be  fourfold.  When  it  became 
fourfold,  the  net  revenue,  after  defraying  the  expense  of  convey- 
ing franks  and  newspapers,  would  amount  to  1,278,000£  per 
annum,  —  a  sum  only  280,000/.  less  than  the  existing  revenue.2 
As  no  one  supposed  that  the  increase  would  ultimately  be  so  little 
as  fourfold,  tnere  was  every  prospect  that  the  Post-office  revenue 
would,  in  a  few  years,  recover  its  then  present  amount  directly ; 
while  it  was  certain  that,  under  other  heads,  the  revenue  must 
be  largely  increased  through  the  stimulus  given  to  commerce 
by  improved  communication.  Lord  Lowther,  the  Postmaster- 

1  Post-Office  Reform,  p.  2.  2  Post-Office  Reform,  p.  26. 
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General,  had  already  proposed  the  cheap  transmission  of  prices 
current,  as  important  to  the  interests  of  trade ;  and,  if  the  same 
advantage  could  be  extended  to  all  papers  connected  with  com- 
merce, there  was  no  saying  how  great  would  be  the  stimulus 
communicated  to  business  of  every  kind.  When  Mr.  Hill  pro- 
posed his  plan,  the  revenue  was  in  a  flourishing  state ;  in  a  state 
which  would  justify  such  an  experiment  as  this  for  such  ends.  It 
is  well  that  none  foreknew  the  reverse  which  was  at  hand,  and 
the  long  depression  which  must  ensue ;  for  none  might  have  had 
courage  to  go  into  the  enterprise :  but  that  reverse  served  admi- 
rably as  a  test  of  the  reform ;  and,  through  the  long  depression 
which  ensued,  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  though  cruelly  maimed,  and 
allowed  at  first  no  fair  chance,  worked  well  while  every  thing 
else  was  working  ill.  The  revenue  from  the  Post-office  went  on 
steadily  increasing,  while  every  other  branch  of  the  national 
income  was  declining  or  stationary. 

Some  years  before  this  time,  Mr.  Charles  Knight  had  suggested 
that  the  best  way  of  collecting  a  penny  postage  on  newspapers 
would  be  by  the  use  of  stamped  covers.  Mr.  Hill  now  availed 
himself  of  this  idea,  acknowledging  its  origin.  By  means  of  a 
penny  letter-stamp,  the  Post-office  might  be  saved  all  the  trouble 
of  collecting  postage,  and  the  delivery  be  immensely  accelerated. 
If  residents  in  towns  would  have  generally  adopted  his  suggestion 
of  having  letter-boxes  with  a  slit  affixed  to  the  inside  of  their 
street-doors,  it  would  have  been  a  further  important  saving  of 
time,  —  the  postman  having  only  to  drop  the  letters  into  the  box, 
knock  at  the  door,  and  run  on,  instead  of  having  to  wait  for  the 
answer  to  his  knock.  This  piece  of  justice  to  the  scheme  is  not 
yet  practised  nearly  to  the  extent  that  it  ought  to  be  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  and  many  other  needless  impediments  to  the 
transaction  of  Post-office  business,  the  quantity  of  work  done 
without  increase  of  the  staff  is  prodigious. 

Mr.  Hill  had  to  endure  something  of  the  bitter  disappointment 
which  is  the  usual  portion  of  great  social  reformers ;  The  move- 
but,  from  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  his  mortifica-  ment- 
tions  were  neither  so  complete  nor  so  durable  as  those  of  many 
benefactors  of  society.  He  first  proffered  his  plan  privately  to 
the  government.1  Next,  he  published  his  first  pamphlet  on  Post- 
office  Reform,  when  the  commercial  world  became  interested  at 
once,  and  forced  the  scheme  on  the  indifferent  and  indolent  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Wallace  moved,  but  without  avail,  for  a  select 
committee  of  the  Commons,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
plan,  in  February,  1838;  the  government  declaring,  in  both 
Houses,  that  the  matter  was  under  their  consideration.  Petitions 

i  Polit.  Diet.  ii.  p.  563. 
VOL.  rv.  13 
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came  up  to  Parliament  from  chambers  of  commerce,  the  common 
council  of  London,  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London,  literary 
societies,  and  other  bodies,  which  indicated  to  the  Ministers  that 
this  was  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with.1  They  showed  their 
interest  in  a  way  which  amused  their  friends  and  enemies  alike, 
—  by  proposing  little  schemes,  and  alterations,  and  devices  of 
their  own,  which  proved  only  that  they  were  very  courageous  in 
one  direction,  if  not  in  another.  They  feared  endangering  the 
revenue ;  but  they  did  not  fear  to  place  themselves  and  their 
little  notions  side  by  side  with  the  man  and  the  scheme  in  whom 
and  in  which  the  nation  placed  confidence.  Neither  they  nor  the 
Administration  who  succeeded  them  could  see  that  the  plan  was 
a  grand  whole,  which  demanded  to  be  left  entire,  and  to  be 
worked  by  him  who  had  devised  it ;  and  both  Cabinets  were  for 
pulling  it  in  pieces  themselves,  or  by  permission  to  the  old  Post- 
office  to  do  it,  —  being  ready,  all  the  time,  to  make  its  author 
responsible  for  the  disasters  that  might  happen  through  the  very 
mutilation  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Spring  Rice  won  for  himself  the 
title  of  "  the  footman's  friend,"  given  by  a  merry  newspaper 
when  he  proffered  his  own  little  scheme  of  a  new  postage  which 
should  save  flunkies  the  trouble  of  carrying  ladies'  notes.  When 
the  special  committee  was  granted,  and  up  to  nearly  the  close  of 
its  labors,  in  August,  1838,  the  chairman,  —  a  government 
official,  —  and  other  members  of  his  way  of  thinking,  declared  to 
their  friends  in  the  clubs  and  in  drawing-rooms,  that  the  present 
agitation  would  probably  induce  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  postage  ;  but,  as  to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  it  was 
the  most  absurd  idea  that  any  one  could  entertain,  —  too  absurd 
to  be  worth  a  reply.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  continued  to  say 
the  same  thing  till  within  six  weeks  of  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Hill's  measure  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1839.2  The  evidence  obtained 
in  committee  was  irresistible ;  the  demand  of  a  trial  of  the  plan 
by  the  commercial  world  and  the  general  public  was  irresistible ; 
The  reform  the  pressure  of  reason  and  will  together  was  irresisti- 
madeiaw.  frfe .  an(j  tne  pian  was  affirme(j  by  a  majority  of  102 
in  the  Commons,  and  made  law  on  the  1 7th  of  August  following.3 
For  a  few  weeks,  a  uniform  four-penny  rate  was  charged,  that 
intermediate  the  Post-office  might  not  be  overwhelmed  at  once  by  a 
method.  deluge  of  penny  letters,  before  its  officials  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  method  of  charging  by  weight ;  hut, 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  real  scheme  was  tried. 
The  inland  rate  was  now  a  penny  for  every  prepaid  packet  not 
exceeding  \  oz.  in  weight,  and  2d,  for  every  such  packet  not  paid 

1  Hansard,  xxxviii.  p.  1099 ;  xl.  p.  901.         2  Hansard,  xlviii.  p.  1366* 
*  Hansard,  xlix.  p.  304 ;  1.  p.  369. 
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in  advance ;  double  the  rate  for  packets  above  £  oz.,  and  under 
1  oz. ;  and  2d.  more  if  prepaid,  4rf.  if  unpaid,  for  every  oz. 
or  fraction  of  an  oz.  beyond.  There  was  much  amus-  Real  scheme 
ing  excitement  everywhere  about  putting  the  plan  tried- 
into  practice  ;  some  —  but  not  enough  —  affixing  of  letter-boxes 
to  house-doors;  some  mistakes,  such  as  forgetting  to  prepay, — 
at  which  correspondents  were  wrathful,  —  or  slipping  a  letter  and 
a  penny  together  into  the  box  at  the  Post-office  ;  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  manufacture  of  frank  weights ;  and  a  great  fertility  of  inven- 
tion about  envelopes,  stamps,  paper  that  could  not  be  imitated, 
and  gums  that  were  warranted  harmless  and  seemly.  Mulready 
furnished  a  design  for  an  envelope  which  had  much  merit,  —  but 
two  great  defects :  it  did  not  leave  space  for  a  long  address,  or 
one  niade  long  by  the  scrawling  of  the  illiterate  ;  and  it  rendered 
stale  some  signs  of  emotion  which  should  never  be  made  irrever- 
ently familiar,  —  as  the  uplifted  hands  and  eyes  of  the  widowed 
mother  who  is  receiving  a  letter  from  an  absent  son.  That  envel- 
ope was  soon  laid  aside,  and  the  more  convenient  stamp  introduced 
of  the  Queen's  head  in  one  corner.  When  this  stamp  became 
procurable  either  separately  or  on  the  envelope,  and  when  its 
being  on  a  blue  ground  came  to  denote  its  being  a  2d.  stamp,  the 
machinery  of  convenience  was  at  length  complete  to  the  public, 
as  far  as  letters  were  concerned.  The  stamps  came  into  use  on 
the  6th  of  May.  Franking  entirely  ceased  on  the  day  when  the 
penny-rate  was  introduced ;  and  the  people  were  amused  with 
the  idea  that  the  Queen  herself  was  paying  postage.  This  aboli- 
tion of  the  franking  privilege  was  declared  by  those  who  had  pre- 
viously been  free  from  postage  charges  to  be  more  felt  by  them 
than  they  could  have  supposed  possible.  They  found  their  postage 
expenditure  to  be  mounting-  up  to  many  pounds  in  the  year;  and  a 
multitude  of  them,  who  had  not  before  considered  the  matter,  now 
saw  how  right  it  was  that  the  aristocracy  should  pay  their  share 
towai'ds  a  tax  which  had  hitherto  never  touched  them,  while  it  bore 
hardly  upon  the  poorest  in  the  land  who  could  read  and  write. 

The  results  of  the  plan  after  a  yeai-'s  adoption  were  as  encour- 
aging as  could  be  at  all  expected  under  the  unfavorable  immediate 
circumstances  of  commercial  distress,  and  of  the  plan  results- 
being  tried  by  halves.  The  reduction  of  postage  was  tried,  with- 
out the  accompanying  condition  of  improved  facilities  in  the  trans- 
mission and  delivery  of  letters ;  and  large  expenses  were  incurred 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  plan,  but  which  went  into 
the  general  account  of  the  Post-office.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  chargeable  letters  were  two  and  a  half  fold,  and  these 
yielded  more  than  half  the  former  gross  revenue  of  the  Post- 
office;  the  increase  of  expense  in  connection  with  the  plan  was 
about  44,000/.,  and  the  actual  net  revenue  was  465,000?.,  —  a 
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falling-off  of  nearly  three-fourths  from  the  former  net  revenue.1 
Mr.  Hill  had  predicted  a  state  of  things  somewhat  less  favorable 
than  this  as  the  result  of  the  first  year's  experiment,  under  these 
particular  heads ;  but  he  had  hoped  that  the  profitable  parts  of 
his  plan  would  have  been  tried,  as  well  as  those  which  must  bring 
present  loss.  Those  who  understood  the  matter,  however,  had 
now  no  further  doubt  of  ultimate  success,  even  in  regard  to  the 
pecuniary  returns  of  the  Post-office,  while  the  increased  facilities 
for  business,  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  for 
family  intercourse,  were  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  British  Islands.  As  Mr.  Hill  had  himself  the 
pleasure  of  knowing,  "  the  postman  had  now  to  make  long  rounds 
through  humble  districts  where,  heretofore,  his  knock  was  seldom 
heard."  As  for  the  number  of  letters  sent  by  post,  it  appears  to 
have  been  at  this  time  more  than  double  what  it  was  before  the 
reduction  of  postage.2  There  was  reason  to  suppose,  that,  if  the 
plan  was  fairly  tried,  five  years  would  suffice  to  restore  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  Post-office,  while  the  advantages  to  other  branches 
of  the  revenue  would  be  meantime  perpetually  on  the  increase. 
The  proportion  of  prepaid  letters  was  continually  on  the  in- 
crease as  people  learned  to  manage  their  own  share  of  the  plan ; 
and  this  incessantly  diminished  the  labor  of  the  Post-office.  The 
transmission  of  small  sums  of  money  by  Post-office  orders  was 
becoming  more  and  more  common,  not  only  aiding  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  but  carrying  comfort  into  thousands  of  humble 
homes.  The  stamps  themselves  became  a  convenient  form  of 
small  currency.  The  illicit  conveyance  of  letters  ceased  at  once, 
when  the  Post-office  became  the  cheapest  means  of  conveyance. 
Thus  the  prospect  was  cheering  in  every  way  but  one.  The  one 
drawback  was  that  the  plan  was  not  fairly  worked.  The  Post- 
office  authorities  were  hostile  to  the  change ;  and  neither  the 
existing  government  nor  that  which  succeeded  it  supported  Mr. 
Hill.  Even  while  he  was  engaged  under  the  Melbourne  Ministry, 
to  superintend  the  working  of  his  own  planx  it  was  adopted  only 
by  halves  ;  and  immediately  on  the  succession  of  the  Peel  Admin- 
istration, he  was  dismissed,  and  the  scheme  left,  as  far  as  the 
public  would  allow  it,  to  the  mercy  of  the  hostile  Post-office 
authorities. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  no  part  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan  had  been 
Further  fully  tried  but  that  of  the  reduction  of  postage.  Little 
results.  was  (jone  towards  the  simplification  of  arrangements 
or  the  introduction  of  economy ;  and  almost  nothing  in  regard  to 
increased  speed  in  the  delivery,  or  facility  for  the  despatch  of 
letters.  The  times  were  fearfully  bad  ;  yet,  according  to  a  return 
made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  results  were  that  the  gross  rev- 

1  Results  of  a  New  Postage,  p.  13.       2  Results  of  a  New  Postage,  p.  7. 
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enue  had  reached  two-thirds  of  its  old  amount,  and  that  the  net 
revenue  of  the  Post-office  was  increasing  from  year  to  year,  while 
every  other  branch  of  revenue  was  decreasing.1  But  Mr.  Hill 
was  only  for  a  time  cast  out  and  discouraged.  All  parties  became 
convinced  at  last,  as  the  public  at  large  were  throughout,  that  he 
was  essential  to  the  working  of  his  own  plan ;  and  he  was  soli- 
cited to  return  to  his  task  of  Superintendence  in  the  Post-office. 
Since  that  time,  various  reforms  and  beneficial  arrangements  have 
been  introduced ;  and  even  his  ultimate  scheme  of  a  parcel-post 
is  in  partial  operation.  In  time,  the  nation  will  have  the  whole. 
Meanwhile  it  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  that,  though  the 
fiscal  results  of  the  plan  are  those  which  must  be  first  considered 
by  Parliament  and  other  branches  of  the  government,  they  are 
not  those  which  are  most  important  to  the  nation  at  large.  It 
is  all  very  well  that  the  revenue  should  rise  to  what  it  was 
before,  and  that  increase  should  be  perceptible  in  other  branches 
of  the  revenue  from  the  stimulus  of  aid  afforded  to  commerce ; 
but  the  nation  is  far  more  deeply  interested  in  the  operation  of 
the  scheme  on  the  promotion  of  science,  on  the  daily  convenience 
to  millions  of  persons,  and  especially  on  the  domestic  morals  of 
the  people.  The  blessings  which  have  thus  accrued  are  too  vast 
for  estimate.  It  is  believed  most  firmly  by  those  who  know 
best,  —  by  those  whose  walk  is  among  the  great  middle  and 
greater  lower  classes  of  society,  —  that  no  one  has  done  so  much 
as  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  in  our  time  in  drawing  closer  the  domestic 
ties  of  the  nation,  and  extending  the  influences  of  home  over  the 
wide-spreading,  stirring,  and  most  diverse  interests  of  social  life 
in  our  own  country.  And  from  our  own  country,  the  blessing  is 
reaching  many  more ;  and  cheap  postage  is  becoming  established 
in  one  nation  after  another,  extending  the  benefits  of  the  inven- 
tion among  myriads  of  men  who -have  not  yet  heard  the  name  of 
its  author.  The  poet's  shilling  given  in  the  Lake  District  was 
well  laid  out. 

1  Mr.  Hill's  Petition  to  the  Commons,  April  4, 1843. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ONE  of  the  last  subjects  of  importance  discussed  in  Parliament 
Privilege  of  before  the  Melbourne  Ministry  went  out  of  power  was 
Parliament.  tjie  privilege  question,  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
related.  On  account  of  some  amusing  incidents  which  attended 
the  discussion,  and  of  the  intricacy  of  the  question,  the  press  and 
the  public  treated  the  matter  with  a  levity  or  an  indifference 
which  appear  much  out  of  place  amidst  the  seriousness  of  an 
historical  review.  The  grave  truth  of  the  case  was,  that  an  ap- 
parent incompatibility  had  arisen  between  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons  and  the  rights  of  the  subject ;  and  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  Parliament  were  directly  at  issue.  The  affair  had 
become  what  is  called  a  dead-lock.  No  one  could  see  how  a  step 
could  be  taken  in  any  direction  but  into  deadly  mischief;  and  yet 
it  was  necessary  that  something  should  be  done. 

In  November,  1836,  Chief-justice  Denman  had  declared  from 
state  of  the  the  Bench  his  opinion  that  the  authority  of  the  House 
case-  of  Commons  could  not  justify  the  publication  of  a  libel ; 

whereas  the  House  and  its  officers  maintained  that  the  publisher 
of  their  reports  was  not  subject  to  action  for  libel,  as  he  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Parliament ;  and  the  question 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament  could  not  be  brought 
into  discussion  or  decision  before  any  other  court  or  tribunal  than 
Parliament  itself,  without  subjecting  the  parties  concerned  to  the 
displeasure  and  the  penalties  of  Parliament  for  a  high  breach  of 
its  privileges.  This  was  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  special 
committee  which  reported  on  the  subject  in  May,  1837. 

The  case  now  stood  thus.  Messrs.  Hansard,  the  Parliamentary 
printers,  had  published  certain  reports  on  prisons,  in  one  of  which 
a  book,  published  by  J.  J.  Stockdale,  was  called  "  obscene  and 
disgusting  in  the  extreme."  Stockdale  prosecuted  the  Hansards 
for  a  libel.  The  Hansards  pleaded  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
The  Judge,  Chief-justice  Denman,  declared  that  Parliament  could 
not  authorize  the  publication  of  libels  on  individuals.  Parliament 
not  only  insisted  that  it  could  publish  what  it  pleased,  but  that 
itself  was  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  powers  and  privileges ;  and 
that  for  any  person  to  call  them  in  question  in  any  court  was  a 
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high  breach  of  privilege.  Both  parties  supposed  themselves 
engaged  in  vindicating  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  —  Lord  Den- 
man  believing  that  he  was  saving  individuals  from  being  oppressed 
by  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  realm ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons believing  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  essentially 
involved  in  the  liberties  of  the  representative  and  legislative 
body. 

Stockdale  continued  his  prosecution  of  the  Hansards.  The 
Hansards,  who  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
House,  were  directed  to  plead.  The  verdict  was  given  against 
them,  and  damages  were  assessed,  which  the  House  directed  the 
Hansards  to  pay ;  because,  having  pleaded,  they  could  not  repu- 
diate the  result  of  the  trial. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1839,  the  Hansards  informed  the  House 
that  they  were  threatened  with  a  similar  action  by  another  per- 
son, in  relation  to  another  report.  They  were  this  time  desired 
to  take  no  notice,  to  make  no  preparations,  as  the  action  threat- 
ened would  be  regarded  by  the  House  as  a  breach  of  its  privi- 
leges, and  punished  accordingly.1  The  matter  was  supposed  to 
be  settled  by  the  person  said  to  be  aggrieved  in  the  report,  de- 
claring that  he  had  never  had  any  intention  of  prosecuting  the 
printers.  But  Stockdale  was  not  quiet  yet.  Before  August 
was  out,  he  brought  a  third  action  for  the  same  libel,  —  the  sale 
of  every  fresh  copy  being  considered  in  law  a  separate  publica- 
tion of  the  libel.  The  Hansards  were  directed  by  the  speaker 
to  let  matters  take  their  course ;  and  they  merely  served  Stock- 
dale  with  a  formal  notice  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  May,  1837,  and  August,  1839.  The  damages 
were  laid  at  oO.OOOZ.  As  the  Hansards  would  not  plead,  judg- 
ment went  against  them  by  default ;  and  a  jury  in  the  sheriff's 
court  assessed  the  damages  at  600/. 

The  sheriffs  were  brought  into  the  affair  solely  against  their 
will;  and  it  was  their  embarrassing  predicament  which 

.    ..        ,.    .,  ..  ,  ,,          The  sheriffs. 

caused  the  mirth  of  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  transaction.  The  sheriffs  of  London  —  together 
constituting  one  sheriff  of  Middlesex  —  were  Messrs.  William 
Evans  and  John  Wheelton.  First,  they  petitioned  the  courts  to 
allow  time,  before  the  a>sessing  of  the  damages,  that  Parliament 
might  be  in  session ;  but  no  delay  was  permitted,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  proceed  to  the  assessment  on  the  12th  of  November. 
Stockdale  then  pressed  them  on,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
seize  the  printing-office,  premises,  and  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Hansards.2  On  their  reporting,  on  the  29th  of  November,  that 
they  had  done  so,  Stockdale  served  them  with  an  order  to  sell 
the  property,  that  he  might  obtain  his  damages.  The  sheriffs 

1  Hansard,  xlix.  p.  1101,  2  Annual  Register,  1840,  p.  20, 
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were  thus  placed  between  two  fires  of  wrath.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  pledged  to  punish  them,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
daring  to  meddle  with  its  printer ;  and  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bencli  would  punish  them,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  refused  to 
levy  the  money.  Either  the  speaker  would  send  them  to  New- 
gate, or  Chief-justice  Denman  would  send  them  to  the  Marshal- 
sea.  Again  they  asked  for  time;  and  some  delay  was  granted  — 
until  the  19th  of  December  —  for  making  their  return.  The 
sale  was  fixed  for  the  17th;  but,  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  other 
evils  of  the  spectacle,  the  money  was  paid  into  the  sheriff's  court 
on  the  night  of  the  16th.  To  put  off  extremities  as  long  as 
possible,  the  sheriffs  delayed  paying  the  money  to  Stockdale. 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  granted  a  rule,  calling  upon  them 
to  show  cause,  on  the  17th  of  January,  why  they  did  not  pay 
the  money.  Meantime,  Parliament  assembled ;  and,  on  the 
16th,  Lord  J.  Russell  laid  the  whole  case  before  the  House,  and 
pressed  for  an  immediate  decision  of  this  perplexing  and  dan- 
gerous matter. 

The  House  might  now  "either  follow  its  ancient  method  of 
asserting  its  privilege  by  committing  those  who  had  violated  it, — 
in  which  case,  it  must  commit  not  only  Stockdale  and  his  attor- 
ney, Howard,  but  the  sheriffs  and  their  officers,  and  the  chief- 
justice  and  his  coadjutors;  or  it  might  yield  its  privileges  so  far 
as  to  let  the  Hansards  plead,  and  so  permit  the  question  of  privi- 
lege to  come  before  the  courts ;  or  it  might  yield  another  of  its 
privileges  by  confining  the  circulation  of  its  reports  among  its 
own  members ;  or  it  might  now  pass  a  Bill  to  authorize  such  a 
publication  of  their  reports  as  had  been  made  by  Messrs.  Han- 
sard. The  one  thing  that  was  impossible  was  that  the  House 
could  allow  matters  to  remain  as  they  were.  It  had,  unfortu- 
nately, vacillated  in  its  course,  by  authorizing  the  Hansards  to 
plead  in  one  case,  and  forbidding  them  to  do  so  in  the  next, — 
and  now  it  must  repair  the  mischief  of  its  own  vacillation.1 

The  House  decided  on  asserting  its  privileges.     For  the  sake 

of  decency,  or  what  was  called  public  convenience, 

it  would  refrain  from  calling  the  judges  to  its   bar, 

though  it  had  indubitable  power  to  do  so.     It  would  endeavor 

to  stop  the  assaults  upon  its  privileges  by  laying  hold  of  the 

inferior   officers  who  were   acting   in   contempt.      The    sheriffs 

were  therefore,  as  it  was  decided  by  a  large  majority,  to  appear 

at  the  bar  of  the  House,  bringing  with  them  all  the  documents 

and  authorities  under  which  they  had  acted.2 

On  the  next  night,  January  17,  it  was  decided  that  Stockdale 
The  sheriff  should  be  committed,  under  the  speaker's  warrant,  for 
at  the  bar.  breach  of  privilege.3  On  the  18th,  the  sheriffs  were 

l  Hansard,  li.  pp.  44, 49.        2  Hansard,  li.  p.  101,         s  Hansard,  li.  p.  190, 
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brought  up  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  They  admitted  that  the 
money  was  still  in  their  agent's  hands.  They  were  ordered  to 
attend  again  on  Monday,  the  20th.  By  that  day,  it  became 
known  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  would  the  next  morn- 
ing be  moved  to  compel  the  sheriffs  to  pay  the  money  to  Stock- 
dale  ;  and  the  House  must  therefore  act  vigorously  this  night.1 
It  decided  to  order  the  sheriffs  to  refund  the  money.  The 
sheriffs  were  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  appeared  in  their  scarlet 
robes,  when  the  speaker  informed  them  of  the  order  of  the 
House,  that  they  should  refund  the  money,  and  invited  them  to 
speak,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  say.  They  bowed  in  silence, 
and  withdrew.2  Lord  J.  Russell  then  moved  the  commitment  of 
the  sheriffs  for  contempt ;  but  the  subject  was  left  over  to  the 
next  day,  when  two  petitions  were  presented  from  the  sheriffs, 
praying  that  they  might  not  be  punished  for  endeavoring  to  do 
their  duty  under  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.3 
Their  petitions  were  not  received;  and  they  were  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Stockdale's  at-  The  sheriffs 
torney,  Howard,  was  called  in;  and,  as  he  expressed  in  custody, 
sorrow  at  having  offended  the  House,  he  was  merely  reprimanded 
and  discharged. 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  sergeant-at-arms  came  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  to  know  what  he  was  to  do.  He  had  _he  Court  f 
been  served  with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  Queen's 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  commanding  him  to  produce  Bench- 
the  sheriffs  in  that  court.4  The  House  directed  him  to  inform 
the  court  that  he  held  them  in  custody  for  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  He  took  them  to  the  court,  accordingly,  to 
make  this  declaration.  It  was  a  remarkable  scene,  and  one 
which  would  not  safely  bear  a  repetition.  As  the  sheriffs  in 
their  robes  passed  along  in  custody,  from  their  apartment  under 
the  House  to  the  court,  they  were  loudly  cheered  ;  and  the 
lawyers  in  the  court  made  no  secret  of  their  sympathy  being 
wiih  the  prisoners.  Everybody,  of  all  parties,  pitied  them  as 
victims  in  a  quarrel  about  which  it  was  no  business  of  theirs  to 
decide.  The  court  declared  the  reasons  of  the  sergeant-at-acms 
to  be  good  and  sufficient ;  and  he  took  away  his  prisoners  as  he 
had  brought  them. 

On  the  same  day,  the  25th  of  January,  Stockdale,  though  in 
prison,  commenced  a  new  action  against  the  Hansards,  his  agent 
being  the  same  Howard  who  had  just  expressed  his  sorrow  for 
having  offended  the  House.  Howard  was  ordered  up  again  on 
the  27th,  when  the  affair  was  next  discussed  ;  but  Howard  was 
not  to  be  found.  A  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued  on  the  4th 

1  Hansard,  li.  p.  204.  2  Hansard,  li.  p.  344. 

8  Hansard,  li.  p.  359.  <  Hansard,  li.  p.  549. 
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of  February ;  and,  on  the  6th,  he  was  brought  up  in  custody,  and 
committed  to  Newgate.  The  House  had  .now  two  sets  of  prison- 
ers in  different  places  of  confinement ;  and  nobody  could  con- 
ceive what  was  to  be  done  with  them,  or  how  any  end  of  this 
embarrassing  matter  was  to  be  reached.  The  House  was  so 
unpopular,  that  it  was  clear  that  the  general  public  did  not  at  all 
comprehend  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dispute.  By  some, 
Lord  Denman  was  regarded  as  an  audacious  judge,  setting  up 
his  judgment  and  his  court  against  the  mighty  popular  body  of 
the  Commons ;  while,  by  others,  he  was  lauded  as  a  defender 
of  the  rights  of  the  subject  against  an  overbearing  Parliament. 
Everybody  pitied  the  sheriffs,  and  everybody  quizzed  them. 
The  print-shops  were  full  of  caricatures  of  them,  —  sitting  in 
their  well-warmed  apartment,  with  a  smoking  dinner  on  the 
table,  or  in  court-dresses,  with  a  circle  of  admiring  sympathizers 
pressing  consolation  upon  them.  Meantime,  here,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  were  matters  as  before  at  a  dead-lock. 

Sir  R.  Feel  said  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  ministers 
to  propose  some  comprehensive  course  for  extricating  the  House 
from  its  dilliculty.1  Lord  J.  Russell  was  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  country  ;  and,  if  he  could  say  that  he  hoped  to  pass 
a  Bill  which  should  make  the  powers  of  the  House  certain  aud 
complete,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  the  support  of  the  House. 
On  being  called  to  a  division,  the  members  decided  not  to 
release  the  sheriffs.2  On  the  12th,  however,  it  was  crrtified  by 
the  medical  attendant  of  one  of  the  sheriffs,  Mr.  Wheelton,  that 
his  patient's  life  would  be  endangered  by  a  longer  confinement ; 
Release  of  an^  ^r-  Wheeltou  was  released  without  payment  of  his 
sheriff  fees.  An  attempt  to  procure  Mr.  Evans's  discharge, 
Wheelton.  Qn  ft  ^^  Q^  health,  failed,  two  days ;  and,  again, 
a  fortnight  afterwards.  Then,  on  the  17th  of  February,  there 
was  notice  of  a  fifth  action  of  Stockdale  against  the  Hansards ; 
and  the  House  passed  a  vote  of  censure  and  threat:3  There 
were  more  arrests ;  aud  the  odium  excited  by  these  proceedings, 
while  no  pi-ogress  was  apparently  made  towards  a  coriclusiou, 
wa.s  so  great,  that  the  affair  was  now  truly  an  alarming  one.4 
Critical  state  '^ne  time  of  the  House  was  occupied,  night  after 
of  the  case,  night,  to  the  injury  of  public  business;  placards  met 
the  eye  on  the  walls  of  London  at  every  turn,  all  denouncing 
the  tyranny  of  the  House ;  and,  in  the  country,  the  health  of  the 
sheriffs  was  drunk  at  public  dinners  with  three  times  three. 
Everybody  could  see  the  tyrannical  aspect  of  the  affair,  while 
few  understood  the  supreme  importance  of  the  privileges  of 
Parliament ;  and  there  were  not  many  newspapers  wise  euough 

l  Hansard,  lii.  p.  67.  2  Hansard,  lii.  p.  69. 

8  Hansard,  lii.  p.  156.  *  Hansard,  lii.  p.  320. 
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to  give  the  information.  By  this  time,  the  public  were  saying 
and  hoping  that  Parliament  would  be  beaten  at  last ;  and  this 
hastened  the  action  of  the  House.  Sir  R.  Peel  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  expedient  now  to  resort  to  enactment ;  the 
House  reserving  to  itself  the  power  to  act  without  it,  if  the 
process  of  legislation  should  fail.  This  was  done.  Lord  J. 
Russell  brought  in  a  Bill  on  the  5th  of  March,  by  BUI  of 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  courts  should  stay  all  Enactment, 
proceedings  against  any  parliamentary  papers,  on  the  production 
of  a  certificate,  signed  by  either  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
speaker,  that  such  papers  were  printed  by  order  of  Parliament.1 
A  clause  in  this  Bill  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  against  the 
Hansards.  The  motion  to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  149,  in  a  House  of  257.  On  the  same  Release  of 
evening,  the  House  decided  to  discharge  Mr.  Shfriffsheriff£vans- 
Evans,  under  an  injunction  to  attend  the  House  on  the  6th  of 
April.2 

Then  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Howard,  Stockdale's  attorney, 
instituted  a  prosecution  against  the  officers  of  the  House,  for 
trespass  in  entering  and  searching  his  dwelling  when  they  were 
in  search  of  himself.3  The  Attorney-general  was  for  allowing 
this  action  to  proceed,  as  the  question  turned  on  the  fact, 
whether  the  officers  had  exceeded  their  duty  or  not.  The 
House  agreed  with  him  by  a  majority  of  91,  though  the  solicitor- 
general  and  other  eminent  members  were  in  opposition.4 

In  the  Upper  House,  some  of  the  Peers,  besides  Lord  Den- 
man,  wished  so  to  amend  the  Bill  now  sent  up  to  them,  as  to 
restrict  the  power  of  publishing  libels,  and  prevent  the  House 
of  Commons  from  being  the  only  authorized  libeller  in  the 
country ;  but  the  majority  saw,  that,  if  this  were  to  be  done, 
the  present  was  not  the  moment  for  doing  it.  Such  a  provision, 
made  now,  would  be  a  confession  of  wrong,  and  a  surrender,  on 
the  part  of  Parliament,  which  neither  fact  nor  policy  BUI  becomes 
would  allow.  The  Bill  became  law  on  the  14th  of  law- 
April.  On  the  15th,  Mr.  Sheriff  Evans  was  released  from  his 
obligation  to  appear ;  and  some  of  the  minor  recusants  were 
discharged  from  custody.5  But  the  House  refused  to  release 
either  Howard  or  Stockdale."  On  the  14th  of  May,  Discharge  of 
however,  the  House  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Prisonere- 
Buncombe,  to  let  them  go.  And  thus  the  matter  was  said  -to  be 
concluded/ 

Every  one  felt  that  it  was  not  a  satisfactory,  not  a  genuine, 
conclusion.  The  privilege  of  Parliament  was  not  vindicated, 

1  Hansard,  Hi.  p.  949.  2  Hansard,  lii.  p.  1026.  3  Hansard,  liii.  p.  288. 
1  Hansard,  liii.  p.  294.  6  Hansard,  liii.  p.  1081.  6  Hansard,  liii.  p.  1132. 
7  Hansard,  liv.  p.  117. 
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nor  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  either  justified  or  condemned. 
The    particular   case    about    publishing    reports    was 

TJnsatisfac-  £  ..  .  ,     ,    „         .        ,     l  ,, 

tpry  conciu-  doubtfully  provided  for,  in  the  future,  by  a  present  act 
Sloa'  of  compromise ;  but  nothing  was  settled  about  the 

right  of  any  party  to  discuss  the  privilege  of  Parliament  before 
the  courts.  Many  openings  were  left  for  renewals  of  this  pain- 
ful and  undignified  kind  of  controversy ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  result  was  the  warning  given  of  this  danger,  and  the 
hint  to  avoid,  if  possible,  by  the  exercise  of  careful  skill,  tem- 
per, and  knowledge,  all  occasion  of  collision  between  Parliament, 
with  its  privileges,  and  the  courts  which  protect  the  liberty  of 
the  subject. 

When  Parliament  met  for  the  session  of  1841,  there  was  some 
imbecility  of  curi°sity  to  know  what  the  Ministers  would  do.  Weak 
the  Admin-  as  they  had  long  been,  they  were  known  to  be  weaker 
than  ever,  through  some  losses  which  had  happened 
during  the  recess.  They  h;id  now  so  often  shown  that  they 
could  adhere  to  office  under  circumstances  apparently  hopeless, 
—  it  was  so  evident  that  their  fixed  idea  was  that  it  was  they 
who  must  govern  the  country,  and  that  they  relied  on  royal  favor 
to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  could  go,  —  that  a  kind  of  wonder 
had  grown  up  whether  any  thing  could  dislodge  them,  short  of  a 
dangerous  manifestation  of  popular  discontent ;  and  it  had  become 
a  matter  of  calculation  how  that  discontent  could  be  manifested 
in  a  manner  least  inconsistent  with  the  public  peace.  The  min- 
isters themselves  were  now  soon  to  point  out  the  way. 

The  speech  was  so  framed  as  to  make  the  address  a  matter  of 
Queen's  safe  discussion.  It  was  on  domestic  subjects  that  an- 
speecn.  tagonism  was  most  likely  to  arise ;  and  the  speech  was 
confined  to  topics  of  foreign  policy.1  The  most  prominent  sub- 
ject of  the  session  was  the  renewal  of  the  powers  of  the  poor-law 
commissioners  for  five  years.  After  long  debates  and  much 
wearisome  and  intricate  discussion,  the  ministers  obtained  a 
majority ;  but  the  measure  was  dropped,  with  some  others  of 
importance,  in  the  prospect  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  which 
presently  ensued.2  An  alteration  in  the  declaration  taken  by 
municipal  officers,  intended  to  open  a  way  for  Jews  into  corpora- 
tion offices,  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  but  thrown  out  by  the 
Peers.  When  various  measures  had  been  brought  forward  by 
various  parties,  only  to  be  negatived  or  thrown  out,  the  time  was 
come  —  the  30th  of  April  —  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  make  his  financial  statement ;  arid  this,  it  was  believed,  would 
be  the  occasion  which  should  decide  the  fate  of  the  Ministry.3  It 
was  known  that  the  statement  would  be  a  melancholy  one ;  and, 

1  Hansard,  Ivi.  p.  1.  2  Hansard,  Ivi.  p.  451;  Iviii.  p.  708. 

8  Hansard,  Iviii.  p.  1458. 
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while  the  country  was  speculating  on  how  the  government  would 
get  over  this  crowning   difficulty,  it  was    entertained  —  really 
amused  —  with  one  of  the  Whig  surprises,  which  had 
by  this  time  tailed  to  do  more  than  amuse  or  excite 
contempt,  by  Lord  J.  Russell  giving  notice  that  on  the  31st  of 
May  he  should   move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to^the  trade  in  corn.1 

No  stronger  indication  of  desperation  could  be  given  than  this. 
The  Anti-corn-law  League  was  becoming  strong,  and 

,         •  ,    •  i  •  •        I*st  resort. 

carrying  the  people  with  it  exactly  in  proportion  as  it 

spread  knowledge  of  the  case  among  them.  This  novel  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  was  obviously  a  desperate  snatch  at  a  popular 
interest,  —  a  last  effort  to  recover  popular  support.  The  social 
determination  to  have  a  free-trade  in  corn  was  growing  in 
strength  from  year  to  year ;  but  the  question  was  too  important 
to  be  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry. 
There  was  as  yet  no  such  pressure  from  without  as  would  make 
them  earnest,  'and  keep  them  steady,  in  the  conduct  of  a  reform 
so  important.  That  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  should  all  be 
true  converts  already,  was  wholly  incredible ;  while  it  was  only 
too  credible  that  they  would  grasp  at  any  means  of  popular  sup- 
port which  should  enable  them  to  remain  in  office.  If  they,  whose 
whole  pretension  was  that  of  being  Reformers,  had  not  throughout 
seen  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  corn-laws,  they  saw  it  now  too  late 
for  their  respectability.  A  conversion  which  might  have  been 
truly  respectable  in  a  Conservative  Ministry  placed  under  new 
lights,  was  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious  in  a  Reform  Adminis- 
tration which  had  been  for  several  years  in  the  illuminated  posi- 
tion.2 The  elections  were  soon  to  show  what  the  people  thought 
of  this  demonstration ;  and  meantime  the  House  was  in  a  state 
of  high  excitement. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to  announce  a  deficiency 
of  nearly  two   millions.     Mr.    Baring  went  back  to    , 

.  v  .  .  .     ,  T      The  budget. 

Lord  Althorp  s  propositions  about  the  timber  and 
sugar  duties,  by  changes  in  which  he  hoped  to  secure  an  increase 
of  1,300,000£3  For  the  other  400,OOOZ  required,  he  looked  to 
the  result  of  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  on  the  corn-laws.  The 
existing  deficiency  was  to  be  made  up  by  an  issue  of  exchequer- 
bills,  and  a  resort  to  savings-bank  funds.  It  did  not  strengthen 
popular  confidence  in  the  Ministry  that  the  revenue  was  now 
deficient,  year  by  year ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  remedy,  loans  were 
resorted  to  in  time  of  peace.  There  was  a  prevalent  discontent 
at  Whig  management  of  financial  affairs ;  a  prevalent  conviction 
that  the  Whig  Ministry  could  not  manage  financial  affairs ;  and 

1  Hansard,  Ivii.  p.  1294.  2  Hansard,  Ivii.  p.  1295. 
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a  prevalent  indignation  that  they  kept  in  their  own  hands  a 
business  of  such  transcendent  importance  which  they  were  in- 
competent to  manage.  During  the  month  which  was  appointed 
to  intervene  between  the  introduction  of  the  budget  and  of  Lord 
J.  Russell's  propositions  to  alter  the  corn-laws,  there  was  great 
agitation  in  the  country.  The  ministers  hoped,  of  course,  to 
appropriate  the  aid  of  the  whole  Anti-corn-law  party,  and  thus 
gave  them  time  to  organize  their  support ;  but  there  was  as  much 
commotion  on  the  other  side,  —  a  commotion  which  extended  itself 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Prime  Minister  was  brought 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  changed  his  views,  declaring  that  his 
former  opinion  was  grounded  on  purely  temporary  circumstances; 
a  limitation  which  he  had  certainly  uot  been  aware  of  when  he 
declared,  not  long  before,  that  the  maddest  of  all  the  mad  things 
he  had  ever  heard  of  was  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  corn-laws.1 
Fixed  corn-  Lord  J.  Russell  found  it  best  not  to  delay  his  an- 
duty  pro-  nouncement  of  the  terms  of  his  motion  beyond  the 
pos*  7th  of  May.  On  that  night,  he  declared  his  intention 

of  proposing  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  of  os.  on 
rye,  of  4s.  6tZ.  on  barley,  and  of  3s.  4rf.  on  oats.2 

The  debate  on  the  sugar-duties  had  to  be  gone  through  first. 
Defeat  on  the  It  lasted  eight  nights,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
sugar-duties,  ministers  by  a  majority  of  36,  in  a  House  of  oi)8.3  It 
was  universally  concluded  that  now  the  ministers  would  resign; 
and  the  House  was  divided  between  indignation  and  amusement 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  in  his  place,  the  next 
night  of  meeting,  and  gave  notice,  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred,  that,  on  the  Monday  following,  he  should  move  the 
usual  annual  sugar-duties.4  Lord  J.  Russell  then  moved  that 
the  House  should  adjourn  to  that  Monday.  While  the  ministers 
were  receiving  the  taunts  of  the  opposition,  amidst  the  silence  of 
the  Reformers  present,  the  news  spread  along  the  crowded  avenues 
of  the  House,  together  with  the  intimation  that  the  corn-question 
was  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  policy  of 
the  ministers  was  now  supposed  to  be  to  endure  any  amount 
of  defeat  previous  to  the  corn-debate,  and  then  to  dissolve  the 
House,  in  order  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  country  as  free- 
traders, when  the  agitation  should  be  at  its  height.  The  whole 
country  was  immediately  busy  preparing  for  the  elections ;  and 
Lord  J.  Russell  indicated  this  as  his  reason  for  dropping  the 
Poor-law  Bill,  saying  that  he  would  not  give  occasion  for  speeches 
in  Parliament  intended  for  the  hustings.  The  annual  sugar- 
duties  were  agreed  to ;  Sir  R.  Peel  declaring  that  the  proper 
opportunity  for  defeating  ministers  was  not  on  that  occasion,  but 

1  Hansard,  Ivii.  p.  1375.  2  Hansard,  Iviii.  p.  16. 
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in  the  form  of  a  regular  vote  of  want  of  confidence.1  This  vote 
he  obtained  on  the  4th  of  June,  by  a  majority  of  one,  in  a  House 
of  623  members.2  His  resolution  was,  "  That  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the  yoteofwant 
House  measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  irnpor-  ofconfi- 
tance  to  the  public  welfare ;  and  that  their  con- 
tinuance in  office  under  such  circumstances  is  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution."  Lord  J.  Russell  promised  to  make 
known  on  the  next  Monday  the  intentions  of  government ;  and 
on  that  day  the  avenues  to  the  House  were  crowded  as  before. 

The  ministers,  or  a  majority  of  them,  had  agreed  that  their 
best  course  would  be  to  relinquish  all  discussion  of  the  corn-laws 
for  the  present ;  to  take  a  vote  of  supply  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  for  some  months  to  come ;  and  then,  as  they 
could  rely  upon  no  more  majorities  in  that  House,  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  appeal  to  the  country.3  They  had  tendered 
their  advice  to  the  Crown  to  lose  no  time  in  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment, and  summoning  a  new  one,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  nation.4 

As  might  be  expected,  the  House  emptied  rapidly  after  this 
explanation  ;  and  members  dispersed  themselves  over  the  country, 
to  manage  their  elections.  It  was  universally  understood  that 
this  election  was  of  the  last  importance.  In  1835,  Sir  R.  Peel's 
fine  statesmanship  failed,  because  parties  were  yet  too  strong  for 
him,  —  too  strong  yet  from  the  forces  of  the  reform  movement. 
His  short  administration  had  been  of  use  in  proving  the  increased 
liberality  of  his  tendencies,  and  his  good  faith  in  purposing  to 
maintain  reforms  actually  and  deliberately  achieved.  Since  then, 
the  Whigs  had  declined  in  power  and  repute ;  and  they  now  held 
no  place  at  all  in  popular  expectation.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  popular  choice  of  future  rule  would  turn  towards 
him  or  them ;  whether  it  might  not  appear  to  the  nation  at  large, 
as  it  did  to  many  individual  observers,  as  probable  that  Sir7  R. 
Peel  would  prove  truly  a  popular  leader,  as  it  was  now  clearly 
impossible  that  the  Whig  Ministry  should  ever  be  so  again. 

A  small  number  of  members  remained  in  London  to  complete 
some  necessary  legislation;  but  various  measures  of  importance 
were  dropped/     On  the  22d  of  June,  Parliament  was     Dissolution 
prorogued  by  the  Queen  in  person  to  the  29th  of  the     of  parUa- 
same  mouth ;  and,  on  the  23d,  a  royal  proclamation 
declared  the  Parliament  dissolved.     The  writs  now  issued  were 
made  returnable  on  the  19th  of  August. 


1  Hansard,  Iviii.  p.  710. 
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Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  thirteenth 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  after  a  duration  of  four  sessions,  and 
nearly  four  years.  How  the  nation  would  declare  its  opinions  in 
the  choice  of  the  next  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  sovereign,  the  ministers,  the  land-owning  Peers, 
and  the  suffering  people. 


CHAP.  XVII.]  THE   CORONATION.  209 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ONE  of  the  strongest  and  most  genial  interests  of  the  period 
now  closing  was  the  young  Queen.     If  the  kindliness 
and  open  heart  of  William  IV.  had  been  refreshing 
after  the  temper  and  manners  of  his  predecessor,  the  youthfulness 
and  gayety  of  the  new  sovereign  were  now  really  exhilarating 
after  the  spectacle  of  so  many  years,  —  of  a  feeble  old  man  in  the 
royal  carriage.     At  first,  the  Queen  was  in  high  spirits,  —  liking 
to  see  and  be  seen ;  driving  in  the  parks  when  they  were  most 
thronged;  dining  at  Guildhall;   and  saying,  as  she  went  down 
to  open  the    Parliament,  "  Let   my  people  see   rne." 

rr,,  .,  f.  j      I  .i-         At  Guildhall. 

Ihere  were  smiles  on  her  race,  and  she  met  nothing 
but  smiles  and  acclamations.  On  that  9th  of  November,  when 
she  went  to  dine  at  Guildhall,  London  did  not  look  like  itself, 
with  its  gravelled  streets,  and  avenues  of  green  boughs  and  flags ; 
and  the  old  hall  itself,  usually  so  dingy  and  dirty,  seemed  to  have 
grown  young  for  the  occasion,  —  brilliant  as  it  was  with  decora- 
tions, with  crimson  cloth  and  silk,  with  flags  and  banners,  and 
armor  glittering  among  the  innumerable  lights.  Under  the 
maunificent  canopy,  in  the  gorgeous  chair  of  state,  was  seen  no 
portly  elderly  gentleman,  fatigued  almost  before  the  festivities 
had  begun ;  but  the  slight  figure  of  the  young  girl,  all  health  and 
spirits,  who  half  rose  and  bowed  round  to  her  relations  —  her 
mother,  her  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  —  when  the  health  of  the 
royal  family  was  proposed.  There  were  reviews  in  the  parks, 
where  all  London  seemed  to  have  poured  out  to  see  the  Queen, 
who,  as  was  always  said,  "  looked  remarkably  well,"  and  enjoyed 
the  greetings  of  her  subjects.  Then  there  was  the  The  corona- 
coronation,  —  that  bright  day  when  there  was  not  tion- 
standing-room  left  for  another  spectator  anywhere  within  view 
of  any  part  of  the  pageant,  and  yet  no  accident  of  the  smallest 
consequence  happened  from  morning  till  night :  an  early  morning 
and  a  late  night ;  for  the  first  rays  of  the  midsummer  sun  that 
slanted  down  through  the  high  windows  of  Westminster  Abbey 
shone  upon  the  jewels  of  whole  rows  of  Peeresses,  and  upon 
scarlet  uniforms  scattered  among  court  dresses,  and  church  vest- 
meuts,  and  splendid  female  array ;  and  the  illuminations  of  that 
night  were  not  out  when  the  next  sun  rose.  It  was  a  day  of 
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great  fatigue  and  excitement ;  but  all  present  in  the  abbey  defied 
fatigue,  for  all  hoped  that  this  might  be  the  last  coronation  they 
might  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing.  The  Sovereign  her- 
self was  nearly  the  youngest  person  present ;  and  the  general 
hope  was  that  she  might  live  to  be  as  old  as  any  one  there.  The 
sensation  on  her  entering  was  a  wonderful  moment.  Before,  a 
painful  sleepiness  had  oppi'essed  those  who  had  sat  so  many  hours 
in  that  strangest  of  positions,  —  idle,  full-dressed,  under  bright 
sunshine,  in  a  vast  crowd  ;  but  the  burst  of  music,  rushing  among 
the  arches,  and  ringing  from  the  roof,  wakened  up  the  senses  and 
the  soul  in  a  moment ;  and  all  rose  by  one  impulse  to  their  feet, 
to  see  the  small  figures  that  passed  in  procession  below,  and  the 
slightest  of  all,  on  which  every  eye  was  fixed.  With  all  the  sup- 
port that  loyal  sympathy  could  give,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sover- 
eignty must  be  cruelly  oppressive ;  for  here  the  antique  concep- 
tion of  British  regality  pervaded  the  entire  ceremonial,  —  regality 
which  had  immeasurably  more  of  power  and  personalty  in  it  than 
is  true  in  our  day.  The  service,  if  it  had  not  been  antique  in  its 
cast,  would  have  been  shocking,  with  its  mixing-up  of  worship  to 
God  with  homage  to  the  sovereign,  savoring  of  the  old  belief  of 
divine  right.  The  ancient  Edward's  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold 
looked  cumbrous  and  oppressive,  and  the  sceptre  and  orb  too 
heavy  ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  remember  that  the  regal  power  was 
not  now  what  these  symbols  represented,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility was  lightened  in  proportion.  Such  as  it  remained,  there 
was  every  indication  this  day,  that,  under  this  lessened  responsi- 
bility, all  support  would  be  given  that  the  affection  of  the  people 
could  yield. 

Soon  followed  events  which  must  have  made  these  shows  — 
Queen's  even  the  greatest  of  them  —  appear  trivial  to  the 
marriage.  Sovereign.  Her  marriage  ensued ;  and  we  find,  in  the 
registers  of  the  time,  notices  of  Prince  Albert's  name  being  in- 
serted, by  command  of  the  Queen  in  council,  "  in  all  the  prayers, 
liturgies,  and  collects  for  the  royal  family ; "  and  of  the  Prince 
becoming  a  citizen  of  London  in  Guildhall ;  and,  next,  of  the 
registrar  of  the  Belgrave  district  being  summoned  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  to  enter  on  the  registration-books  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  the  birth  of  a  royal  infant.  The  christening 
ensued,  but  not  next  in  order ;  for,  the  day  before,  Prince  Albert, 
while  skating  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  one  lady  of  the 
Court,  ran  some  risk  from  the  breaking  of  the  ice.  He  could 
not  have  got  out  by  himself;  but  the  ladies  kept  their  presence 
.  of  mind,  and  saved  him.  In  another  year,  on  the  9th 

Birth  of  heir.      ,,  ,.T 

ot  .November,  1841,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  born. 
Amidst  the  general  joy  and  congratulations,  there  were  many 
who  thought  of  the  new-born  child  with  pity  and  solicitude ;  feel- 
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ing  that  it  is  in  our  days  no  privileged  lot  to  be  born  to  a  throne, 
even  in  P^ngland,  where  the  limitation  of  the  kingly  power  makes 
the  throne  safer  than  elsewhere.  lu  a  century  overclouded 
by  the  approach  of  a  war  of  opinion  in  Europe,  princes  are  born 
to  a  life  of  toil  and  solicitude  if  they  are  to  be  made  equal  to 
their  station,  and  to  real  evils  —  for  toil  and  solicitude  are  in 
themselves  no  evils  —  if  they  are  not  made  equal  to  their  station. 
But  here  was  the  great  immediate  blessing  that  the  Queen  had  a 
son  ;  and  all  were  ready  to  rejoice  with  her. 

As  for  the  state  of  the  people,  their  condition  had  been  declin- 
ing almost  from  the  beginning  of  this  period  to  the  state  of  the 
end ;  and  it  was  too  clear  that  they  were  sinking  still.  P60?16- 
The  operatives  were  first  employed  half-time  ;  then  they  had  no 
work,  and  were  known  to  be  living  upon  their  savings  ;  then  there 
were  public  meetings,  to  consider  what  could  be  done,  and  public 
subscriptions  which  came  to  an  end  while  still  no  prospect 
opened ;  and  then  there  were  a  thousand  operatives  employed  on 
the  roads  in  one  place,  and  5000,  10,000,  14,000  seemed  to  be 
merely  waiting  for  alms  or  death  in  others.  As  usual, 
crime  began  to  abound.  The  murders  came  in  batches, 
—  horrible  poisonings,  combination  murders,  murders  for  pur- 
poses of  theft,  from  the  nobleman  in  his  bed  to  the  sawyer  in  his 
pit,  abound  in  the  chronicles  of  the  period.  New  crimes  arose, 
not  bearing  an  immediate  relation  to  the  distress ;  as  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  produces  not  only  one  frightful  epidemic,  but  new  or 
aggravated  disease  of  other  kinds.  Ships  were  cast  away,  one 
after  another,  from  wretches  boring  holes  to  sink  them,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  insurance.  A  plot  for  the  commission  of  extensive 
forgery  was  matured  and  put  in  action  on  the  continent,  by  a  few 
scamps,  hitherto  called  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  —  some  Scotch, 
some  foreign,  —  whose  object  was  to  defraud  several  European 
banks  to  a  large  amount,  by  forging  the  circular  letters  of  credit 
of  a  London  bank,  and  presenting  the  supposed  letters  of  credit  in 
various  continental  cities  on  the  same  day,  or  before  communi- 
cation could  be  established.  The  "  Times  "  newspaper,  having 
received  early  information  of  the  plot,  ran  the  risk  of  action  for 
libel  and  other  consequences,  in  order  to  put  the  commercial 
world  upon  its  guard.  It  succeeded  in  this  object,  was  prose- 
cuted for  libel,  and  condemned  in  damages  of  one  farthing.  Its 
bold  course,  both  in  giving  warning,  and  afterwards  in  pleading 
justification  of  the  libel,  won  for  its  proprietors  the  public  admi- 
ration and  gratitude,  which  were  expressed  in  the  form  ot  a 
handsome  subscription  for  a  testimonial.  The  proprie-  "Times"  tes- 
tors  declined  the  testimonial  for  themselves,  and  tunomal- 
requested  that  the  money  might  be  spent  for  the  public  benefit.1 

l  Annual  Register,  1841,  Chron.  363. 
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After  two  tablets,  recording  the  facts,  had  been  put  up  in  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  the  office  of  the  "  Times,"  the  fund  was 
devoted  to  the   establishment   of  two   scholarships,  to  be  given 
to  youths  elected  from  London  schools  to  the  universities.    As 
might  be  expected,  the  game-law  murders  of  the  period 
were  many  and  shocking.     In   the   bast  times,  there 
are   hungerers  enough  in   the  rural   districts   to  make  it  dan- 
gerous for  gentlemen  to  preserve  game  at  the  cost  of  a  vast 
amount  of  human  food,  consumed  by  hares  and  birds  before  the 
eyes  of  starving  men  ;  and,  in  a  season  of  distress,  the  sight  is  one 
not  to  be  endured.     We  find  accordingly  a  long  list  of  poachings 
and  the  consequent  murders ;   and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
effective  enemy  of  the  game-laws  in  their  stronghold,  the  House 
,  of  Lords,  died  —  too  soon  for  this  as  for  many  another 

Lord  Suffield.  T  o  .  J 

good  cause  —  Lord  buiheld,  who  died  in  the  summer 
of  1835,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  lived  to  this 
time,  we  might  have  been  released  from  the  game-laws,  which 
are  a  disgrace  to  our  law-books,  to  our  practice  of  professing 
reform  of  abuses,  and  to  the  praise  we  utter  in  our  churches  of 
justice  and  mercy,  and  care  lest  we  cause  our  brother  to  offend. 
Even  these  things  are,  however,  less  fearful  than  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  time,  which  tells  as  much  as  the  new  practice  ol 
poisoning  for  the  sake  of  payments  from  burial-clubs. 

While  the  temperance  cause  seemed  to  be  advancing  every- 
where, and  tea-drinkings  with  speeches,  and  dances 

Opium-eating.       .  ,  ,  ,  r  .  .  ' 

with  music  and  lemonade,  were  noticed  in  newspapers, 
almost  from  day  to  day,  certain  disclosures  were  made  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society  in  1839,  which  appalled 
the  few  who  heard  or  attended  to  the  information.  The  increase 
of  the  consumption  of  opium  in  England  had  led  to  inquiry.  It 
was  found  that  the  abjuration  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  little 
more  than  a  set-off  against  the  increased  consumption  of  opium. 
The  insurance  offices  were  consulting  how  to  defend  their  interests 
under  this  new  peril  to  human  life :  they  could  guard  against 
liability  from  opium-eating  in  future  policies  of  insurance ;  but 
they  found  their  capital  in  danger  from  the  intemperance  of  per- 
sons already  insured.1  It  was  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  in  the 
insuring  class  of  society  that  the  practice  existed.  It  spread  far 
more  fearfully  among  the  hungry.  In  the  large  manufacturing 
towns,  the  druggists  now  employed  their  spare  minutes  through- 
out the  week  in  making  up  penny  or  two-penny  packets  of  opium 
for  sale  on  Saturdays,  when  hundreds  of  poor  creatures  would 
come  to  receive  from  the  long  rows  on  the  counter  the  packet 
which  was  to  give  them  stupor  till  the  miserable  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

l  Annual  Register  1839,  Chron.  272. 
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The  churches  were  active,  as  if  trying  all  this  time  to  heal 
these  social  woes.  There  was  much  building  of  new  Church. 
churches  in  London  and  elsewhere;  and,  while  the  building  and 
desperate  poor  were  emigrating  in  shoals,  —  getting 
away  at  all  hazards  from  the  sickening  scene  at  home,  —  exer- 
tions were  made  by  bishops  and  religious  societies  to  provide  for 
the  endowment  of  "bishoprics  in  the  colonies.  Much  zeal  was 
shown  by  the  three  great  church  societies  for  missionary  objects, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  noble  sums  of  money  were 
raised.  But  the  misery  and  crime  to  be  dealt  with  were  not  of 
a  kind  to  be  remedied  by  a  provision  for  worship;  and  it  was 
"observable,  that,  while  the  existing  churches  bore  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  population  of  their  districts,  they  yielded  more 
room  than  was  occupied.  Churches  come  of  religion;  but  re- 
ligion does  not  come  of  churches.  An  obstacle  to  "  the  operation 
of  religion  on  the  masses  "  was  the  intolerance  of  spirit  which  yet 
remained  from  the  critical  period  which  has  been  Religious 
before  described.  The  Peterborough  bishop,  Dr.  intolerance. 
Herbert  Marsh,  whose  eighty-seven  questions  had  first  occa- 
sioned the  open  divisions  in  the  Church,  died  at  this  time,  in 
1839,  leaving  the  religious  world  yet  heaving  with  the  tempest, 
of  which  he  furnished  the  first  squall.  The  sects  within  and 
without  the  Church -were  yet  quarrelling;  the  Catholics  were 
increasing  in  numbers,  founding  new  institutes,  and  building  new 
chapels  ;  Protestant  clergymen  were  not  only  declaring  at  public 
meetings  against  grants  to  Maynooth,  but  detailing  every  instance 
of  superstition  they  met  with  among  poor  Irish  and  other  igno- 
rant Catholics,  to  excite  hatred  against  the  priests.1  Here  and 
there,  Dissenters  were  carried  to  prison  for  refusal  to  pay  church- 
rates,  which  they  were  assured  by  lawyers  could  not  be  legally 
levied;  while  a  pious  ship-agent — who  was  happily  defeated 
in  the  courts  —  was  endeavoring  to  make  deductions  from  the 
wages  of  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  among  the  crew,  because 
they  objected  to  attend  the  church-service  on  board  ship ;  and  a 
clergyman  here  and  there  was  refusing  burial  to  persons  baptized 
by  lay-preachers  out  of  the  Church,  or  by  dissenting  clergy.2  And, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  need  there  now  is  of  provision  for  liberty 
of  conscience  in  regard  to  oaths,  a  case  occurred  which  did  not 
tend  to  interest  the  poor  and  suffering  in  favor  of  religion,  when 
an  insolvent,  a  man  "  of  good  moral  character, "  entitled  other- 
wise to  his  discharge,  was  sent  back  to  prison,  and  kept  from 
working  to  maintain  his  "  starving  children  and  unhappy  wife, " 
because  the  commissioner  could  not  administer  the  necessary 
oath  to  a  person  who,  like  this  man,  did  not  believe  in  a  future 

1  Annual  Register,  1840,  Chron.  73. 
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life.1  The  fault  was  not  in  (he  commissioner,  nor  yet  in  the 
man ;  for,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  dishonesty,  he  would  have 
professed  the  belief  required  for  his  enlargement.  The  fault  was 
in  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  opinion ;  and  it  was  one  likely, 
as  far  as  it  was  known,  to  operate  in  alienating  the  ignorant  and 
the  careless  alike  from  the  religion  in  whose  name  such  things 
were  done. 

An  incident  was  in  the  meantime  happening  which  preached  a 
Grace  softening    and    sanctifying    lesson,    uninterrupted    by 

Darling.  theological  jars  and  social  bigotry.  In  a  light-house 
on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  within  view  of  the  Fern  Islands, 
lived  a  family  of  the  name  of  Darling.  The  night  of  the  6th  of 
September,  1838,  was  stormy;  and  the  "  Forfarshire  "  steamboat, 
whose  boiler  was  in  bad  order,  struck  on  one  of  the  Fern  Islands, 
and  parted  in  two.  Darling,  becoming  aware  of  the  wreck,  at 
three  in  the  morning,  desired  to  put  off  in  his  boat,  to  render 
assistance ;  and  his  daughter  Grace,  a  simple-hearted  girl  of 
twenty-two,  prepared,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  go  with  him. 
The  wife  and  mother,  seeing  how  stormy  the  sea  was,  opposed 
their  purpose,  and  at  last  consented  only  on  the  condition  that 
she  might  share  their  peril.  When  they  were  stepping  into  the 
boat,  her  husband  represented  to  her,  that,  by  occupying  a  place 
in  the  boat,  she  would  deprive  one  passenger  of  a  chance  for  life ; 
whereas,  by  remaining  at  home,  she  might  be  of  use  in  making 
fires,  and  preparing  blankets  and  clothes  and  food  for  those 
whom  he  might  bring.  She  consented,  and  passed  an  agonizing 
hour  while  they  were  gone.  By  Darling's  prudence,  decision, 
and  authoritative  tone  to  the  half-frantic  survivors  on  a  ledge  of 
rock,  he  and  his  daughter  accomplished  the  saving  of  nine  lives. 
Grace  thought  nothing  of  her  share  in  the  deed,  and  never  could 
understand  the  sensation  that  it  caused  throughout  the  kingdom. 
She  always  said,  and  truly,  that  there  were  girls  all  along  the 
coast  who  would  and  did  accompany  their  fathers  and  brothers 
to  sea  in  storms,  when  they  were  called  on  to  preserve  life ;  and 
it  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  noble  lesson  afforded  by  this  event, 
that  we  are  reminded  of  the  virtue  which  lives  and  acts  in  quiet- 
ness while  the  turbulent  elements  of  human  life  and  society  are 
making  tempests  upon  the  surface.  An  event  like  this  discloses 
to  us  occasionally  the  moral  riches  which  shine  in  our  depths  ; 
and  then  the  fate  of  the  unconscious  revealer  is  something  like 
that  of  Grace  Darling.  Her  name  flew  abroad  over  the  world. 
As  she  sat  at  her  sewing  in  the  little  room  in  the  light-house,  the 
world  came  to  pay  her  homage.  The  rich,  the  high-born,  and 
the  good  visited  her.  Those  who  could  not  come  sent  poems  or 
books  or  money.  The  protection  of  her  father  was  not  enough 

l  Annual  Register,  1839,  Chron.  141. 
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under  the  pressure  of  suitors  and  worshippers ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  made  himself  her  guardian,  took  care  of  her 
money,  kept  an  eye  upon  her  lovers,  and  promoted,  as  far  as  he 
could,  the  quietness  she  longed  for.  But  there  was  no  more 
quietness  for  her.  Her  life  had  lost  its  simplicity,  though  her 
mind  and  manners  never  did.  Her  health  gave  way  under  the 
impossibility  of  repose;  and  she  died  in  a  few  years,  —  as  much 
a  martyr  to  her  own  deed  as  if  the  boat  had  been  swamped  in  its 
passage  to  the  rock.  Seldom  has  so  tender  a  sorrow  spread 
through  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  when  the  newspapers  told  of 
the  death  of  Grace  Darling.  She  had  found  quiet,  however ; 
and  a  more  intense  image  of  repose  can  scarcely  be  presented 
than  her  monument,  where  she  lies  with  her  oar  resting  on  her 
arm.  That  monument  will  preach  a  lesson  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
rouse  a  spirit  of  heroic  good-will,  long  after  the  sectarian  strifes 
of  the  time  shall  have  been  forgotten. 

We  perceive,  during  this  period,  preparations  making  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  which  Agricultural 
are  perhaps  all  the  more  hopeful  for  not  contemplating  associations, 
so  much  as  they  will  effect.  While  a  terror  of  socialism  and 
communism  was  spreading  among  the  aristocracy ;  while  there 
were  debates  in 'Parliament  upon  socialism  in  England,  as  if  it 
were  an  aggression,  and  not  a  social  symptom ;  and  while  thought- 
ful men,  and  those  who  had  correspondence  with  the  continent, 
werexprivately  telling  each  other  how  communism  was  spreading 
under  the  surface  all  through  France  and  Germany,  —  some  of 
the  English  aristocracy  were  instituting  an  association  from  which 
more  might  be  hoped  than  from  perhaps  any  other  institution 
whatever  but  a  general  system  of  education.  The  agricultural 
societies  which  came  into  action  about  this  time  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  educational.  While  providing  for  the  increased 
production  of  food,  they  provide  also  for  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  of  the  most  ignorant  and  inert  part  of  our  population,  — • 
the  agricultural  laborers.  The  Auti-corn-law  League  was  already 
educating  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  by  rousing  them 
to  thought  and  sound  knowledge  on  a  matter  which  closely 
concerned  tliem,  and  by  teaching  them  to  apply  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  public  interests  the  same  qualities  with  which  they 
conduct  their  private  affairs ;  and  now  the  institution  of  agri- 
cultural associations  promised  to  work  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  on  another  portion  of  the  people.  The  League  disclaimed 
a  part}  character  altogether ;  and,  in  fact,  though  originated  and 
chiefly  sustained  by  Reformers,  it  included  many  Conservatives, 
and  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  politics,  as  in  every  thing  else 
outside  the  que-tion  of  a  supply  of  food.  The  agricultural  asso- 
ciations, in  like  manner,  proscribed  political  subjects  at  their 
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meetings.  There  were  men  of  all  political  parties  who  saw,  that, 
of  all  branches  of  industry  in  our  country,  agriculture  was  the 
most  backward.  They  saw  a  whole  world  of  science,  chemical 
and  meteorological,  opening,  which,  in  its  application  to  agricul- 
ture, might  mark  a  new  era  in -our  social  destiny.  Tney  saw  that 
no  society  can  long  hold  together  in  winch  industry  fails,  as  with 
us,  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and  they  believed 
that  time  might  be  gained  for  the  consideration  of  our  difficulty, 
if  the  difficulty  itself  could  not  be  solved,  by  a  largely  increased 
production  of  food  on  our  own  soil.  They  believed  that  there 
was  no  surplus  of  labor  within  our  bounds ;  but  rather  that, 
if  science  and  good  management  were  applied  to  agricultural 
as  to  manufacturing  processes,  the  hands  would  be  found  too 
few  for  the  work,  and  each  part  of  the  work  would  produce 
a  larger  proportion  of  food.  If  so,  such  Socialists,  Communists, 
and  Chartists  as  might  still  be  bent  on  trying  new  principles 
and  methods  of  society,  would  discuss  the  matter  more  coolly, 
more  amiably,  and  much  more  cautiously,  while  feeling  every 
year,  in  their  state  of  improved  welfare,  that  they  had  more  to 
lose  and  less  to  gain  by  a  fundamental  change.  Those  who  thus 
thought,  hailed  with  a  very  serious  delight  the  first  and  second 
annual  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
which  happened  during  this  period,  —  the  first  being  in  1839. 
Minor  societies  had  existed  for  some  time  before.  It  was  cheer- 
ing to  see,  at  these  meetings,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Spencer  walking  in  to  dinner  together,  and  high  Tory  and  deep 
Radical  chemists  helping  out  one  another's  information  about 
soils,  and  manures,  and  food  for  stock  ;  and  the  rush  to  the 
ploughing-matches,  and  the  stock-yards,  and  the  implement-sheds ; 
and  even  the  road,  "  resembling  the  route  from  London  to  Epsom 
on  a  race-day." l  "  Such  societies,"  as  an  observer  remarked 
in  a  contemporary  newspaper,  ''supply  to  the  farmer  what 
mechanics'  institutes  have  supplied  to  the  better  sort  of  work- 
ing-men, —  a  stimulus  to  inquiry,  a  desire  for  information,  and  a 
disposition  to  contribute  from  their  own  experience  to  any  topic 
of  the  day.  The  farmers  have  been  long  enough  blamed  as 
isolated  men,  as  enemies  of  education,  and  as  the  repositories  of 
prejudice :  what  is  better  calculated  to  renovate  them  than  agri- 
cultural societies  ?  "  And  if  these  societies  should  so  -improve 
the  production  of  food  as  to  afford  to  a  single  generation,  before 
it  is  too  late,  the  leisure  of  comfort  to  consider  impartially  their 
own  condition  and  the  prospects  of  their  children,  they  will 
assuredly  take  rank  among  the  chief  blessings  of  the  time. 
They  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  peace ;  tor 
they  originated  in  the  improvement  of  chemical  science,  and 

1  Spectator,  1839,  p.  991. 
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the  knowledge  that  a  high  order  of  agriculture  existed  abroad,  — 
both  derived  from  free  intercourse  with  the  philosophers  and 
cultivators  of  the  continent. 

By  the  attention  given  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  a  pros- 
pect of  manifold  good  was  opened — to  this  country,  its 

-i  ,  ,   ..  v  India  cotton. 

operatives,  its  manufacturers,  and  its  consumers,  from 
our  dependence  on  more  regions  than  one  for  a  supply  of  cotton ; 
to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  from  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch 
of  production  ;  and  to  the  negro  race,  from  American  slavery 
becoming  unprofitable  when  opposed  to  free  labor.  The  Bust 
India  Directors,  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  some  ma- 
chinists, some  private  capitalists,  and  even  the  Governor-general 
of  India,  were  at  this  time  consulting  and  experimenting  on 
the  growth  and  preparation  of  cotton  in  India;  and  already  the 
mountain-roads  were  reported  to  be  blackened  with  bullocks  bring- 
ing the  produce  down  to  the  coast.  Much  remained  to  be  done,, 
and  much  still  remains  to  be  done ;  but  the  conditions  are  more 
and  more  understood,  and  the  purpose  holds. 

A  more  ambitious  and  direct  attempt  on  behalf  of  the  negro 
race,  made  at  the  end  of  this  period,  failed,  —  owing  to  Niger  expe- 
the  proud  and  headstrong  character  of  the  benevolence  dition- 
which  prompted  it.  It  has  never  been  questioned  of  late  years, 
that  a  principal  method  of  supplanting  slavery  is  by  civilizing 
the  Africans,  and  making  an  innocent  commerce  more  acceptable 
to  them  than  the  trade  in  slaves.  A  few  Liverpool  merchants 
had  for  some  years  acted  on  this  sound  view,  and  had  established 
a  certain  amount  of  commerce  on  the  Niger,  —  conducting  it  with 
the  caution  and  prudence  which  belong  to  private  enterprises,  — 
sending  crews  of  seasoned  whites  and  trained  negroes,  and  appear- 
ing in  a  commercial  character  alone.  Most  unhappily,  the  idea 
was  seized  by  some  who  were  ill  qualified  to  conduct  such  a 
scheme.  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  —  so  efficient,  so  success- 
ful, so  thoroughly  in  his  place  in  Parliament  —  went  astray  in 
this  new  enterprise ;  and  its  failure  broke  his  heart.  He  put  in 
action  all  his  great  social  power,  and  we  read  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  time  of  public  meetings,  with  Prince  Albert  in  the  chair, 
so  crowded  that  persons  were  carried  out  fainting;  of  the  gratu- 
lations  and  mutual  praises  of  statesmen  and  prelates ;  of  grand 
subscriptions  and  yet  grander  hopes.1  Bulletins  of  the  progress 
of  equipment  were  published,  and  the  names  of  officers  and  crews, 
and  programmes  of  proceedings,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
model-farm,  and  the  other  monuments  of  the  expedition,  which 
were  to  arise  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  All  this  time,  the  voice 
of  warning  did  not  cease ;  but  those  who  should  have  been  their 
guides  in  an  enterprise  which  nobody  else  understood  were 

l  Annual  Register,  1840,  Chron.  52. 
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slighted,  and  even  insulted  with  insinuations  that  their  opposi- 
tion proceeded  from  sordid  selfishness,  —  from  a  fear  that  their 
trade  would  he  interfered  with.  Some  of  them  would  not  be 
driven  back  from  their  object  of  saving  as  much  misery  as  possi- 
ble of  all  that  they  foresaw  from  the  rashness  and  ignorance  of 
the  scheme  as  planned  in  London  ;  and  it  was  a  steamboat 
of  theirs  which  was  hovering  about  the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  — 
plying  up  and  down  the  river  for  the  purpose,  —  which  saved  the 
few  survivors.  The  fever  swept  away  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  were  sent  forth  to  their  death,  or  volunteered  for  it ; 
the  model-farm  was  deserted ;  and,  worst  of  all,  pledges  made 
in  the  name  of  our  Queen  and  country  were  necessarily  left  un- 
redeemed, and  remain  so  to  this  day.  No  one  can  say  how  far  the 
civilization  of  Africa  has  been  set  back  by  the  spectacle  of  our 
weakness  and  apparent  bad  faith,  in  a  region  where  we  should 
have  gone  in  assured  power,  or  not  at  all.  Mr.  Jamieson  was 
one  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  whose  warnings  were  loudest 
and  truest ;  and  his  steamer  it  was  that  saved  the  remnant  of  the 
expedition.  His  information  was  mainly  derived  from  Mr.  Bec- 
rof't,  who  was  familiar  with  the  region ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Becroft 
who  commanded  the  rescuing  boat.  The  Niger  Association  did 
not  at  ouce  dissolve.  It  had  no  more  gifts  of  public  money,  and 
its  subscriptions  dwindled.  When,  at  the  meeting  of  1842,  Sir 
T.  Fowell  Buxton  sent  a  letter  and  5()/.,  instead  of  appearing, 
some  taunts  were  uttered ;  but  they  were  unjust.  He  was  too 
ill  to  appear.  By  his  Life,  we  learn  that  he  strove  hard  for  com- 
fort in  regarding  the  catastrophe  as  a  mysterious  dispensation, 
overlooking-the  grave  faults  which  had  made  the  issue  any  thing 
but  mysterious  to  others ;  but  he  could  not  get  over  the  shock. 
He  never  again  held  up  his  head.  And  he  died  in  1845,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  period  exhibits  more  than  usual  disaster.     In  1839,  we 

"President"  read  of  the  christening  of  the  "  President"  steam-ship, 

the  most  magnificent  vessel  of  her  kind  ever  seen  in 

England.     At  that  time,  "  several  thousand  persons  "  went  in  a 

day  to  Limehouse,  to  examine  and  admire.     A  year  and  a  half 

afterwards,  she  did  not  return  from  an  American  voyage  when 

expected ;    and   nothing   has  ever  been  heard  about  her.     For 

many  weeks,  the  families  of  those  on  board  were  tantalized  and 

tortured  by  tloating  rumors  of  her  safety  or  of  her  fate;   but,  in 

two  months,  they  put  on  mourning,  and  declared  that  they  would 

hope  no  more.     The  fires  that  happened  within  these 

few  years  seem  now,  in  the  retrospect,  to  have  been 

strangely  destructive.     In  the  dry  season  of  1835,  a  gipsy  ing 

party,  who  had  made  their  tea  among  the  underwood  on  Wanstead 

Flats,  neglected  to  put  out  the  fire ;  and  the  consequence  was  a 
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conflagration  which  laid  waste  twenty  acres  of  pasturage.  It  re- 
quired the  digging  of  a  deep  trench  by  a  company  of  Sappers  and 
Miners  from  Woolwich  to  stop  the  mischief  at  last.1  Two  or  three 
weeks  afterwards,  the  same  misfortune  happened  on  Clapham 
Common,  where  the  vSllas  of  the  neighborhood  were  for  some 
time  in  great  danger.  Two  acres  of  brushwood  and  furze  were 
in  this  case  laid  bare.  In  1838,  while  the  destruction  of  the 
houses  of  Parliament  was  still  fresh  in  men's  minds,  Royal 
the  Royal  Exchange  was  burned  down.2  It  was  night  Exchanee- 
before  the  fire,  which  must  have  been  burning  for  some  time,  was 
discovered  ;  it  was  a  bitterly  cold  night,  —  the  10th  of  January, — 
with  a  north-east  wind ;  and  it  took  some  time  to  thaw  the  hose 
of  the  engines  when  they  arrived :  so  the  flames  spread  and  rose, 
illuminating  the  Bank,  and  other  buildings  near,  till  they  seized 
upon  the  tower  of  the  Exchange.  The  bells  began  to  chime  as 
stones  and  timber  began  to  fall ;  and,  of  all  airs,  the  one  they 
chimed,  was  "  There 'snae  luck  about  the  house."  They  were 
chiming  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  when  one  after  another  of  the 
eight  gave  over  and  fell.  The  great  city  seal  was  found  by 
searching  amoi>g  the  ruins.  Serious  as  were  the  consequences 
to  the  merchants  of  London,  the  loss  which  was  most  mourned 
was  that  of  the  old  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  which  had 
escaped  the  great  fire  of  London.  Only  small  fragments  remained 
of  it  now.  The  Grasshopper-vane  was  saved,  and  was  reserved 
from  the  sale  of  remains  which  took  place  three  months  after  the 
tire,  when  various  curiosities,  which  could  not  come  into  use  for 
the  new  Exchange,  were  bought  up  at  high  prices.  lu  March 
of  the  same  year,  happened  the  most  mischievous  fire  for  its  ex- 
tent that  can  be  conceived.  A  lawyer  of  the  Inner  Hre  in  the 
Temple  came  home  from  Tiis  club  at  two  in  the  morn-  Temple, 
ning,  and  left  a  candle  burning  near  some  papers.3  The  papers 
must  have  caught ;  for  from  that  spot  spread  a  fire  which  con- 
sumed a  mass  of  deeds  and  other  documents,  some  of  which  will 
be  missed  for  centuries  to  come.  The  Attorney-general  suffered 
grievously.  His  library  was  worth  3000  guineas ;  but  that  was 
not  the  greatest  part  of  his  loss.  Upwards  of  eighty  chambers, 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  their  contents,  were  destroyed.  In  May, 
1840,  York  Minster  was  on  fire  again, —  by  some  care- 
lessness of  workmen,  it  was  supposed.4  The  next  morn- 
ing the  nave  was  roofless,  the  belfry  reduced  to  a  mere  shell,  and 
the  bells  lying  below,  having  burst  through  the  floors  in  camberweii 
their  fall.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  Old  church- 
Church  at  Camberweii  was  destroyed  by  tire,  —  nothing  being  left 

1  Annual  Register,  1835,  Chron.  127. 

2  Annual  Register,  1838,  Chron.  4. 

3  Annual  Register,  1838,  Chron.  28. 
*  Annual  Register,  1840,  Chron.  48. 
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but  the  bare  walls;   and,  in  a  fortnight  after,  the  princely  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  —  Wynyard,  in 
Durham.1     The  loss  of  pictures  and  antiquities  was  a 
matter  of  general  concern.     In  Dundee,  there  was  a  fire  which 
destroyed  three  churches;  and^he  inhabitants, and  half 
Scotland,  mourned  over  the  wreck  of  its  old  Cathedral.2 
Astiey's      In   June,  Astley's  Amphitheatre  was   burned    down. 
As  no  one  was  aware  that  a  life  was  lost,  —  a  servant- 
girl  having  perished,  —  the  interest  of  the  spectators  was  about 
the  saving  of  the  stud,  —  Ducrow's  famous  stud.     The  horses 
were  bent  upon  going  into  the  ring,  as  usual;  and  it  required  no 
little  gallantry  and  skill  to  save  as  many  of  them  as  escaped. 
The  loss  cost  poor  Ducrow  his  reason  and  his  lite. 

Some  less  fatal  shows  offered  themselves  meanwhile.     There 
was  a  passion  for  balloons;   and  in  November,  1836, 

Balloons.  .  .          .         .  . .  „ 

three  gentlemen  enjoyed  a  glorious  night,  from  London 
to  a  village  in  Nassau,  —  480  miles,  in  seventeen  hours.3  The 
passage  over  the  dark  sea,  and  the  Belgian  district  of  furnaces, — 
the  sea  of  mist  below  in  the  morning,  with  the  rustling  of  forests 
coming  up  like  the  sound  of  waves  on  the  beach,  the  paling  of 
the  stars,  and  the  gorgeous  sunrise  shedding  its  colors  over  the 
vast  heavens,  and  the  earth  retired  below,  are  described  as  inex- 
pressibly solemn  and  beautiful.  The  next  year,  a  foolish  attempt 
to  descend  by  a  parachute  from  a  balloon  ended  fatally ;  and,  the 
year  after,  a  more  scientific  attempt  succeeded,  —  the  voyager 
floating  downwards  for  thirteen  minutes  after  cutting  the  single 
cord  that  suspended  him  from  the  balloon. 

There  was  a  grand  spectacle  on  the  Thames,  almost  from  end 
The  Thames  to  end,  in  1838,  when  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  conservator 
conservancy.  of  the  Thames,  explored  it's  course  and  condition  in 
state-barges.4  The  agitation  against  the  defilement  of  the  Thames 
by  the  filth  of  London  had  not  then  begun  ;  and  the  processions 
and  gratulations  and  strewing  of  flowers  and  feastings,  belonging 
to  "the  business  of  the  conservancy  of  the  Thames,"  went  on 
through  six  days,  as  if  the  Thames  were  really  preserved  in  good 
order.  The  civic  ideas  of  this  duty  will  probably  have  changed, 
before  the  next  pageant  of  the  kind  is  seen  at  Henley.  —  A  piece 
The  Egiinton  of  aristocratic  pastime,  "  which  had  been  two  years  in 
tournament,  preparation,"  took  place  at  Egiinton  Castle,  in  August, 
1839,  under  the  name  of  the  Egiinton  tournament.  It  was  an 
imitation  of  the  ancient  tournaments;  and  no  expense  was  spared 
to  make  it  as  like  as  possible  to  the  old  shows  of  arms.  But 
buch  attempts  never  fully  succeed,  —  never  succeed  iu  being  more 

1  Annual  Register,  1841,  Chron.  22  and  28 

2  Annual  Register,  1841,  Chron.  3. 

3  Annual  Register,  1836,  Chron.  150. 

4  Annual  Register,  1839,  Chron.  119. 
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than  child's  play,  like  the  "dressing  up"  in  the  nursery,  —  ex- 
cept in  virtue  of  being  a  regularly  perpetuated  custom.  The  real 
antiquity  which  resides  in  such  custom  renders  venerable  the 
appearance  of  the  champion  at  the  coronation,  and  even  endeared 
the  grotesque  devices  and  corporation  practices  which  lasted  in 
English  towns  till  the  Municipal  Bill  swept  them  all  away.  But 
in  the  Eglinton  fete  there  was  no  such  sanction ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  host's  expenditure  of  40,000/.,  the  crowds  who  came,  —  some 
from  a  distance  of  400  miles,  —  the  personal  charms  of  the 
queen  of  beauty,  the.  valor  and  skill  of  the  jousting  knights, 
and  the  desire  of  every  one  to  be  pleased,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  universal  sense  of  failure.  The  weather  was  bad,  and 
"  the  feudal  appearance  of  the  display  was  sadly  marred  by 
thousands  of  umbrellas  ; l  .  .  .  the  queen  of  beauty  and  her 
ladies,  instead  of  mounting  their  palfreys,  were  confined  within 
their  carriages."  If  ever  mailed  knight  swore  at  the  envious 
clouds,  it  must  have  been  the  young  Earl  of  Eglintou  on  these 
critical  days.  —  A  more  genuine  piece  of  antiquity  was  presented 
in  the  case  of  an  inquest  held  in  Ireland  on  a  body  found  in  a 
bog.  The  bones  powdered  under  the  touch,  while  the  Mummy 
muscles  were  so  hard  that  the  body  bore  the  weight  of  inauest- 
a  man,  and  substances  rebounded  from  striking  the  limbs.  Our 
mummy,  it  is  true,  could  reckon  only  100  years  to  every  1000  of 
an  Egyptian ;  but  there  was  something  affecting  in  its  being  on 
our  own  ground,  and  yet  more  in  an  inquest  being  held  on  a  being 
so  mysterious,  of  whose  ways  and  thoughts,  and  goings  and  com- 
ings, no  man  could  tell  any  thing.  There  was  a  tradition  of  a 
suicide  having  been  buried  thereabouts,  some  hundreds  of  years 
before ;  but  no  one  could  say  whether  this  were  he. 

If  the  Eglinton  tournament  was  not  regarded  with  popular 
respect,  much  less  was  the  other  lordly  show  of  this  Trial  of  a 
period,  —  the  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan,  for  duelling  of-  Peer- 
fences,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  is  little  in  the  affair  that 
any  one  would  wish  to  dwell  upon,  or  that  needs  be  dwelt  upon ; 
though  a  cursory  notice  is  necessary.  Lord  Cardigan,  formerly 
Lord  Brudenell,  was  from  time  to  time  coming  before  the  public 
as  the  aggressor  in  some  quarrel,  —  the  public  seeing  that  his  an- 
tagonists in  these  quarrels  were  usually  mild  and  gentlemanly 
men,  of  rank  lower  than  his  own  in  life  and  in  the  service.  He 
was  known  to  have  connections  at  court,  and  interest  at  the  Horse 
Guards ;  and  no  one  could  avoid  the  conviction,  that,  for  these 
reasons,  an  amount  of  social  misbehavior  was  passed  over  in 
him  which  would  have  immediately  ruined  almost  every  other 
officer  in  the  army.  After  sundry  adventures  with  his  officers, 
in  which  their  pride  was  wounded,  their  feelings  exasperated, 

i  Annual  Register,  1839,  Chron.  153. 
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and  their  prospects  ruined,  by  mess-room  quarrels,  tyranny  on 
parade,  and  courts-martial,  now  on  himself  and  now  on  an  antago- 
nist, Lord  Cardigan  fought  a  duel  with  a  Captain  Harvey  Tuc- 
kett,  and  wounded  him.1  As  he  was  arrested,  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  try  him ;  and  he  was  tried  by  his  Peers  amidst  a 
parade  and  expense  of  which,  according  to  universal  opinion,  the 
occasion  was  not  worthy.  Every  one  knew  that  Lord  Cardigan 
would  come  off  safe,  —  duelling  being  regarded  as  it  still  is  in  our 
country,  and  Lord  Cardigan's  interest  having  already  borne  him 
safely  through  worse  perils ;  but  no  one  could  have  anticipated 
such  an  audacious  evasion  of  justice  as  actually  took  place.  It 
was  admitted  that  certain  parts  of  the  evidence  related  to  Captain 
Harvey  Tuckett,  and  that  the  person  in  court  called  by  that 
name  was  rightly  so  called ;  but  whether  the  one  and  the  other 
was  the  same  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett  was  professed  to  be  doubt- 
ful, and  supposed  to  be  purposely  left  so.  And  thus  the  pros- 
ecution fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  not  without  its  results, 
however.  The  mockery  of  justice,  the  lavish  expenditure  which 
thus  became  an  insult  to  the  nation,  and  the  additional  presump- 
tion now  afforded  that  Lord  Cardigan  could  not  be  thrown  off 
by  society,  however  he  might  oppress  it,  all  went  to  deteriorate 
the  position  of  the  Peers  in  respect  of  the  people,  and  turned  the 
grand  antique  show  of  the  trial  into  a  very  coarse  modern  of- 
fence.2 The  Duke  of  Cleveland's  reply  was  not  forgotten,  when, 
instead  of  using  the  established  form,  "•  Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honor,"  he  said,  "  Not  guilty,  legally,  upon  my  honor."  Its  sig- 
nificance was  appreciated,  though  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  popu- 
lar sentiment. 

If  any  country-cousin  of  the  next  generation  should  observe 
that  the  summit  of  the  London  Monument  does  not 

Suicides  from 

the  Menu-  correspond  with  the  old  pictures  or  it,  he  may  learn 
that  the  grating,  which  by  no  means  adorns  the  pillar, 
was  put  on  in  1839,  in  consequence  of  two  suicides  having  taken 
place  in  that  year,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  —  a  young 
girl  first,  and  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  having  thrown  themselves 
over.3  As  fantastic  suicides  have  an  infectious  character,  it  was 
suggested  by  some  persons  on  the  first  occasion  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  another  such  act ;  and,  after  the  second  suicide,  no 
time  was  lost  in  making  all  safe. 

Since  the  establishment  of  steam-transit  in  the  Eastern  seas, 

India  mails.     great  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  improvement 

of  India  mail-communication.     Many  experiments  of 

different  routes  were  proposed,  and  some  tried.     Among  others, 

there  was  an  exploratory  expedition  to  survey  the  Euphrates,  in 

1  Annual  Eegister,  1840,  Chron.  79.      2  Compn.  to  the  Almanac,  1842,  p.  175. 
8  Annual  Register,  1839,  Chron.  165,  205. 
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the  hope  that  steamers  might  carry  the  mails  by  that  river  as 
far  as  Beles,  100  miles  from  Antioch,  wheuce  the  way  would  be 
clear  and  easy  enough.  Two  steamers  were  sent  out  in  frame 
from  Liverpool,  with  all  needful  materials  and  stores,  and  a 
picked  company  of  officers  and  men ;  the  whole  being  conveyed 
by  the  "  George  Canning  "  to  the  coast  of  Syria.1  All  went  well ; 
the  vessels  in  frame  were  transshipped  and  carried  in  boats  up 
the  Orontes,  and  then  over  the  desert,  and  then  put  together  and 
floated  on  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  river  itself  had  been  to  some 
extent  explored,  when  a  tremendous  hurricane  capsized  one  of  the 
vessels  —  the  "  Tigris  ;  "  drowning  fifteen  of  her  men,  and  some 
natives.  The  survivors  returned,  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  free  communication  in  those  regions,  by  means 
of  the  great  rivers,  both  for  the  transmission  of  the  mails,  and 
the  opening  of  a  profitable  trade.  They  did  not  foresee  how 
soon  European  travellers  would  be  stumbling  upon  old  Nineveh, 
and  laying  open  treasures  of  antiquity,  in  whose  presence  people 
would  forget  that  they  came  to  see  about  India  mails  and  the 
introduction  of  commerce.  In  1840,  the  India  papers  told  some 
striking  facts  about  the  consequences  of  improved  communica- 
tion with  home,  by  steam  or  otherwise.2  Within  five  years,  the 
number  of  letters  had  doubled,  though  the  inland  rate  of  postage 
was  still  very  high.  The  largest  proportion  of  letters  had  before 
been  sent  through  Calcutta ;  now  Bombay  was  the  letter-depot ; 
but  the  decrease  at  Calcutta  was  only  33  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  at  Bombay  was  500  per  cent. 

These  changes  may  appear  small  in  comparison  with  the  im- 
provements that  have  taken  place  since ;  but  their  importance 
was  inestimable.  If  our  route  had  been  for  ever  by  the  Cape, 
the  prospects  of  India  —  of  the  raising  of  the  condition  of  millions 
of  her  natives  —  would  have  been  far  inferior  to  what  they  are 
now ;  and  on  the  elevation  of  those  Indian  millions,  —  on  the  de- 
velopment of  their  free  labor  by  their  social  progression,  the  fate 
of  Africa  and  much  of  America  appears  to  depend.  It  has  been 
said  before,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  too  often,  that  the  abolition 
of  negro  slavery  everywhere,  and  the  civilization  of  Africa, 
depend,  to  all  appearance,  on  the  kindly  development  of  the 
resources  of  India. 

Among  the  scientific  facts  put  forward  during  this  period,  there 
is  one  which  must  obtain  emphatic  notice  whenever  and     Acarns 
wherever  it  might  occur.     For  a  long  time,  some  men     cro«» 
eminent  in  science  had  occasionally  avowed  that  they  found  gieat 
difficulty  in  refusing  evidence  of  the  production  of  animal  life 
by  chemical  agencies.     It  was  no  new  thing  for  men  who  knew 
what  they  were  saying  to  declare  a  belief  that  animalcules  were 

1  Annual  Register,  1835,  Chron.  18.     2  Annual  Register,  1841,  CJiron.  42. 
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absolutely  originated  without  any  parents,'  in  both  liquids  and 
solids,  under  certain  conditions.  In  1836,  a  philosopher  was 
startled  by  an  appearance  which  compelled  attention  to  the  in- 
quiry whether  such  things  could  be.  Mr.  Crosse,  whose  name 
has  been  given  to  the  acarus  produced  under  the  conditions 
detailed  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Scientific  Associa- 
tion, "  was  looking  for  silicious  formations,  when  animal  matter 
appeared  instead."  In  the  midst  of  elements  fatal  to  animal  life, 
under  the  surface  of  a  caustic  fluid,  within  an  enclosure  from 
which  the  atmosphere  had  been  driven  out,  and  where  there  was 
no  possibility  that  ova  could  have  been  deposited,  or  could  have 
escaped  destruction  if  deposited,  insects  appeared,  after  an  elec- 
tric current  had  been  established  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
months.  Without  the  electricity,  and  without  some  other  con- 
ditions, the  insects  have  failed  to  appear.  With  those  conditions, 
they  have  been  produced  again  and  again  from  that  day  to  the 
present.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  enclosure,  they  perish.  If 
let  out  as  soon  as  they  appear,  they  feed,  reproduce  their  kind, 
and  live  till  the  first  frost,  which  is  always  fatal  to  them.  At  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  1837,  Mr.  Faraday  recom- 
mended the  closest  attention  to  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Crosse, 
similar  appearances  having  presented  themselves  to  him,  in  the 
course  of  his  electrical  experiments ;  but  he  left  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  was  a  case  of  production  or  revivification.1  This  all- 
important  point  was  investigated  by  Mr.  Weekes,  of  Sandwich, 
and  again  and  again  by  Mr.  Crosse,  who  is  prepared  with  evidence 
regarding  the  formation  of  these  animals,  which  cannot  but  com- 
mand the  attention  of  men  of  science,  whenever  they  shall  have 
left  off  attributing  to  him  theories  which  he  disavows,  and  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  which  he  never  entertained.  When  the 
contempt  and  'prejudice  with  which  great  discoveries  are  always 
received  shall  have  subsided,  it  will  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Crosse 
has  merely  made  known,  in  the  simplest  manner,  appearances 
which  presented  themselves  to  him,  propounding  no  theory,  draw- 
ing no  inferences,  and  attacking  no  established  belief.  While,  for 
thirteen  years,  too  many,  who  might  have  tested  his  assertions, 
have  been  merely  expressing  contempt  of  them,  he  and  one  or  two 
more  have  been  diversifying  their  experiments  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  found  themselves  occasionally  rewarded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  acari.  Mr.  Weekes  baked  the  frame  of  his  apparatus  in  a 
powerful  heat,  distilled  the  water,  excluded  the  atmosphere  by 
fumes  constantly  rising  in  a  bell-glass,  and  subjected  the  silicate 
employed  to  a  white  heat.''  Under  these  safeguards  against  the 
previous  existence  of  animal  life,  he  saw  the  liquid  in  his  vessel 
grow  turbid ;  he  saw  the  gelatinous  matter  collect  round  the  negu- 

1  Annua{  Register,  1837,  Chron.  21.      2  Vestiges  of  Creation,  p.  189, 1st  ed. 
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tive  wire  of  his  battery,  which  was  immersed  in  the  fluid ;  and  he 
next  saw  one  of  the  new  insects  emerge  from  the  gelatine,  and 
run  off  to  a  corner  of  the  apparatus.  Under  the  same  electri- 
cal conditions,  Mr.  Weekes  employed  different  substances,  on 
account  of  one  containing  more  carbon  than  another ;  and  he 
then  found,  as  he  had  ventured  to  hope,  that  more  insects  were 
produced  when  there  was  more  carbon,  and  fewer  when  there 
was  less.  Mr.  Crosse  has  persevered  in  his  experiments,1  and  has 
detected  the  formation  of  the  acarus  from  the  first  appearance 
of  a  minute  white  speck,  through  its  gradual  enlargement,  till 
it  puts  forth  the  little  waving  lines  which  are  to  become  legs, 
through  its  first  indications  of  life,  and  its  growth  to  that  ma- 
turity w1iich  enables  it  to  leave  its  birthplace,  shift  for  itself,  and 
propagate  its  kind.  In  connection  with  this,  he  has  assured  him- 
self of  the  significant  fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  first  stages 
of  the  production  of  acari,  and  of  certain  mineral  crystallizations, 
electrically  produced.  He  finds  the  appearances  of  the  white 
speck  the  same  through  the  processes  of  enlargement  and  of 
putting  out  lateral  filaments ;  but  then,  according  to  diversities 
of  treatment,  these  filaments  become,  in  the  case  of  the  mineral, 
rigid,  shining,  transparent,  six-sided  prisms,  and,  in  that  of  the 
animal,  limbs  of  a  body  endowed  with  vitality.  These  are  results 
too  serious  and  significant  to  be  treated  with  either  levity  or 
anger ;  yet  have  they  been  received  with  too  much  of  both.  The 
objections  made  have  been  mostly  of  the  a  priori  sort ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  cannot  withstand  the  evidence  of  exper- 
iment. Mr.  Crosse's  invitation  to  the  scientific  part  of  society 
is  to  join  him  in  ascertaining,  by  every  possible  variety  and  pa- 
tience of  experiment,  what  is  the  truth  of  the  matter;  and,  till 
this  is  done,  his  information  remains  the  best  that  can  be  had  ou 
a  subject  of  unbounded  philosophical  significance.  As  such,  its 
first  proposal  for  attestation  is  an  incident  worthy  of  special 
notice  in  a  history  of  the  time. 

Several  men  of  science  died  during  this  period.     First,  Cap- 
tain Kater,  who  had  borne  an  important  part  in  the  Deaths:  Cap- 
trigonometrical  survey  of  India,  and  had  lost  his  health  tain  Kater- 
in  the  work.     After  his  return,  he  earned,  by  many  scientific  ser- 
vices, his  admission  into  almost  all  the  learned  societies  in  Europe, 
and  died   in   1835,  aged  fifty-eight.  —  The  greatest  of  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  instrument-makers,  Edward   Edward 
Troughton,  died  in  the  same  year,  possessed  of  the  gra-   Troughton. 
titude  of  the  first  philosophers  of  his  age,  who  could  not  have 
effected  their  discoveries  without  the  aid  of  his  wonderful  instru- 

1  The   following  statements,  which    sion,  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Crosse  to  the 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  a  most  inter-    author,  bearing  date  August,  1849. 
esting  exposition,  are  given,  by  permis- 
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ments.  —  Pond,  the  astronomer,  died  in  1836.  —  In  1838,  Dr. 
John  Pond  Olinthus  Gregory,  professor  of  mathemathics  at  Wool- 
Dr.  oiinthus  wich,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  chair,  —  his  health 
being  destroyed  by  excessive  study ;  and  he  died  in 
1841.  He  was  known  throughout  the  world  of  science  by  many 
publications  ;  and  he  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  twelve 
founders  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  —  In  1836 

j.  L.  M'-     died  Mr.  M'Adam,  the  reformer  of  roads,  whose  name 

Adam  was  familiar  to  every  ear  in  England,  till  railways 
extinguished  all  interest  in  every  other  kind  of  road.  Mr. 
M'Adam  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  mental  activity  which  is 
always  ready  to  respond  to  opportunity.  There  have  been  many 
county  magistrates  and  trustees  of  roads  in  our  time ;  yet  no 
one  but  Mr.  M'Adam  was  effectually  impressed  by  the  want  of 
scientific  principles  shown  in  the  construction  of  roads.  Once  so 
impressed,  this  Ayrshire  magistrate  devoted  his  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  his  sixtieth  year  gave  forth  his  plan,  which  was  in 
use  almost  all  over  the  country  before  his  death,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  —  Two  great  surgeons  died  in  1840  and  1841,  —  Sir 
Sir  Anthony  Anthony  Carlisle,  and  Sir  Astley  P.  Cooper.  Sir  A. 
cm-lisle.  Carlisle  introduced  some  new  surgical  instruments  of 
great  value ;  he  labored  usefully  in  the  field  of  comparative 
anatomy,  aided  by  the  sympathy  and  knowledge  of  his  friend, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  and  he  was  the  best  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  senior  surgeon  when 

Sir  Astley    he  died,  at  the  age   of  seventy-two.  —  Sir  Astley  P. 

p.  Cooper.  Cooper's  face  and  figure  are  familiar  to  all,  through 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  fine  portrait  of  him ;  and  his  was  a  face 
not  to  be  forgotten  when  once  seen.  It  indicated  the  power  of 
intellect  and  kindness  of  heart  which  made  him  the  greatest 
and  most  popular  surgeon  of  his  time.  Great  as  was  his  fame 
as  an  operator,  he  perhaps  did  more  good  by  his  professional 
writings.  When  loaded  with  honors,  rich,  and  growing  old, 
he  retired  to  the  country,  in  pursuit  of  repose ;  but  it  would  not 
do :  he  wanted  some  interests  more  stirring  than  those  afforded 
by  his  library  ;  and  returned  to  London  and  to  practice.  He  was 
still  busy  when  death  overtook  him  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
When,  in  middle  life,  he  removed  from  the  city 'to  the  west  end 
of  London,  his  income  was  the  largest  ever  heard  of  in  the  pro- 
fession,—  £21,000  a  year.  George  IV.  made  him  a  baronet  at 
his  coronation,  in  1821. 

James  Weddell,  who  in   1825  reached  the   highest   latitude 
James  known  .in  the  South  Polar  regions,  died  in  ten  years 

•\veddeii.  after  his  great  feat,  aged  only  forty-six.  —  A  North 
Simpson.  Polar  wanderer  perished  miserably  in  1840,  at  a  yet 
earlier  age.  Mr.  Simpson,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
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pany,  added  many  items  to  our  knowledge  of  the  polar  coast 
of  North  America.  He  was  returning  from  one  of  his  ex- 
peditions, when,  as  is  supposed,  his  reason  was  overthrown  by 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  he  destroyed  himself,  after  having  shot 
two  of  his  companions.  If  he  had  lived,  there  is  every  probability 
that  he  would  have  effected  more  in  completing  the  discovery  of 
a  North-west  Passage  than  any  other  man ;  and  an  appointment 
was  on  the  way  to  him  which  would  have  afforded  him  every 
facility.  His  loss  is  one  of  the  most  painful  in  the  list  of  polar 
discoverers  who  have  died  in  the  search.  —  Captain  Gerard,  the 
India  surveyor  and  scientific  traveller,  returned  home,  captain 
as  such  men  do,  with  health  much  impaired;  but  he  Genrd. 
had  wonderful  things  to  tell  of  the  untrodden  passes  and  inac- 
cessible heights  of  the  Himalayas ;  many  of  which,  however,  he 
had  contrived  to  explore,  looking  into  Tibet  on  the  one  hand,  and 
British  India  on  the  other.  He  resided  for  some  years  in  Chinese 
Tartary,  while  engaged  in  surveying ;  and  he  obtained  large  in- 
formation about  the  tribes,  whose  race  and  ways  it  is  highly 
important  to  us  to  understand.  But  Captain  Gerard  did  not  tell 
us  so  much  as  he  might  have  done  of  his  Eastern  experiences, 
though  it  is  understood  that  he  left  a  store  of  manuscript  materials 
behind  him.  He  died  in  1839.  —  Another  African  traveller 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  reach  Timbuctoo,  during  this  period, 
—  Davidson,  who  had  made  exploratory  journeys  in 

11  *u      e  c  xi  j      •      j  J.Davidson. 

all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  desired  to  crown 
his  enterprises  with  a  feat  more  difficult  than  any  he  had  yet 
accomplished.  He  had  measured  the  pyramids,  both  of  Egypt 
and  of  Yucatan,  and  could  instruct  painters  in  their  painting  of 
panoramas  of  Madras,  Thebes,  Jerusalem,  and  Mexico ;  but  he 
had  further  set  his  mind  upon  reporting  of  Timbuctoo.  He  was 
murdered  by  Arabs  when  about  twenty-five  days'  journey  from 
his  object.  He  is  remembered  in  London  by  his  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  Egypt  and  Palestine.  —  The  traveller  on 
the  Lebanon  sometimes  turns  aside  to  visit  a  desolate  grave  in  a 
garden,  eight  miles  from  Sidon ;  the  grave  of  Lady  Lady  Hester 
Hester  Stanhope,  commonly  called  "the  eccentric."  stanhope. 
She  was  a  niece  of  William  Pitt,  and  lived  in  his  house  for  some 
years ;  but  the  greater  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  the  East, 
where  she  went  in  a  spirit  of  pride,  where  she  gained  at  first 
wonderful  influence  by  her  imposing  pride,  and  whence  she  had 
too  much  pride  to  return,  after  she  had  discovered  the  hollowness 
of  her  authority.  In  an  age  of  improved  science,  hers  would 
have  been  a  less  unhappy  lot  than  it  was.  It  appears  that  her 
case  was  one  of  those,  now  known  to  be  far  from  rare,  where 
those  faculties  operate  naturally  which  are  usually  put  in  action 
by  animal  magnetism.  She  and  her  adherents  knew  nothing 
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about  this,  and  she  had  just  enough  power  of  insight  and  foresight 
to  suggest  some  idea  of  her  being  inspired,  and  to  keep  herself 
and  her  servants  in  a  constant  and  painful  state  of  doubt  whether 
she  was  inspired  or  not.  She  saw  and  knew  some  things  which 
others  could  not  see  or  know ;  she  had  curious  glimpses  of  pre- 
science ;  but  she  could  not  depend  upon  her  powers,  nor  always 
separate  —  any  more  than  others  of  her  class  —  realities  from 
mere  dreams.  So,  some  called  her  a  prophetess,  and  others 
called  her  mad,  and  others  believed  her  merely  ill-humored. 
She  did  not  know  herself  what  she  was,  except  that,  as  must 
be  feared,  she  was  helpless  and  miserable.  She  passed  her  lat- 
ter years  in  seclusion,  in  a  house  she  had  built  on  one  of  the 
spurs  of  Lebanon  ;  distrusting  her  neighbors  and  servants,  partly 
feared  and  partly  disliked  by  them,  and  deserted  when  sick  and 
dying.  An  interest  attaches  to  her  from  the  contrast  of  her  early 
and  later  life,  from  the  adventures  she  had  gone  through,  as  a 
kind  of  chieftainess  of  the  Arabs,  and  from  the  peculiarities  of 
her  powers  and  temper,  —  an  interest  which  she  did  not  win 
through  the  affections.  But  there  was  a  sense  of  relief  when  her 
death  was  announced  in  England,  —  a  sense  of  comfort  that  that 
restless  and  mysterious  mind  was  asleep,  and  past  the  power  of 
annoyance  from  without  and  misgiving  from  within.  —  Sir  Sidney 
sir  Sidney  Smith's  name  is  associated  with  the  East  in  most  men's 
Smith.  minds,  from  his  command  having  lain  repeatedly  in 
the  Mediterranean,  from  his  operations  in  Egypt,  and  from  his 
great  feat  of  saving  Acre  when  Napoleon  marched  into  Syria. 
He  was  a  great  man  in  his  profession,  the  first  in  fame  of  living 
British  admirals  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  there  are  some  who 
remember  him  for  something  else  than  this,  —  for  his  attempt  to 
obtain  from  the  Vienna  Congress,  in  1814,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  disarming  of  the  piratical  States  of  Barbary. 
He  died  at  Paris,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  in  May,  1840. 

If  we  look  at  the  political  department  of  society,  we  shall  see 
that  Death  grouped  his  victims  strangely  at  this  time. 

Some  were  as  usual  called  away  who  appeared  to  belong 
Princess  wholly  to  a  former  period.  The  Princess  Augusta  died 
Augusta.  jn  1840,  in  the  same  year  with  her  brother's  favorite, 
Beau  Brummell,  who  had  once  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world, 
Beau  but  who  died  abroad,  destitute  and  drivelling ;  another 

Brummeii.  added  to  the  long  list  of  warnings  of  the  fate  of  court 
favorites.  This  was  an  extreme  case ;  both  the  sovereign  and 
the  favorite  being  steeped  in  the  vulgarity  which  belongs  to 
frivolity  and  sensualism  in  an  age  of  enlightenment  and  a  post  of 
high  duty.  But,  vulgar  as  were  the  pair,  the  one  did  make  the 
other  the  fashion,  and  the  author  of  fashion,  and  then  cast  him 
off;  or,  as  some  say,  compelled  Beau  Brummell  to  cast  him  off. 
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The  favorite's  last  triumph  was  "  cutting  the  prince."  Having 
done  this,  he  retired  to  insignificance  and  poverty,  sinking 
gradually  into  idiotcy  and  death.  When  his  death  was  an- 
nounced in  England,  people  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  court 
as  it  is  now,  with  its  centre  and  heart  of  simple  domestic  life,  and 
were  glad  that  the  old  court  dandies  were  gone,  and  that  the 
national  offence  and  disgrace  of  court  dandyism  was  buried  with 
them.  —  Another  favorite  of  the  same  prince,  —  his  wife,  as  she 
was  considered  by  all  who  looked  at  the  matter  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  —  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
went,  too,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  She  was  married  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
the  prince  by  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  h(*bert. 
she  was  regarded  with  entire  respect  by  the  royal  family,  and 
therefore  by  the  rest  of  society,  till  the  day  of  her  death.  It 
must  have  been  with  a  strange  mixture  of  painful  feelings  that 
she  watched  from  her  retirement  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  in 
his  marriage,  his  conjugal  discontents,  and  his  fatal  error  in 
bringing  his  Queen  to  trial.  When  she  had  watched  them  both 
to  their  graves,  her  own  early  life  must  have  appeared  like  a 
former  state  of  existence. 

After  the  idols  of  power  went  those  of  wealth.  The  richest 
man  and  the  richest  woman  in  the  world  died  in  1836  Mr.  Roths- 
and  1837,  — Mr.  Roths.child,  and  the  Duchess  of  St.  child-. 
Alban's.  Mr.  Rothschild,  "  the  greatest  millionaire  of  the  present 
or  probably  any  other  age,"  met  with  no  more  homage  than  might 
fairly  be  his  due.  He  obtained  his  wealth  by  the  exercise  of 
faculties  respectable  in  their  way ;  the  political  power  he  held 
was  a  quid  pro  quo,  —  a  natural  exchange  for  financial  services; 
and  he  spent  his  money  generously  and  with  discrimination. 
Such  deference  as  waited  upon  him,  he  might  naturally  have 
enjoyed  in  any  other  period  of  society  in  which  he  could  have 
gained  his  wealth  by  commerce,  and  lent  it  to  government.  It 
was  in  the  other  case  that  the  offensive  and  humbling  English 
worship  of  wealth  was  most  broadly  exhibited.  The  Duchess 
of  St.  Alban's  would  never  have  been  noticed  in  so-  Duchess  of 
ciety  but  for  her  wealth.  Her  early  life,  when  she  st-  A11"10'3- 
was  a  third-rate  actress,  and  in  no  way  distinguished  by  beauty, 
talents,  or  conduct,  would  have  prevented  her  being  he.ird  of,  if 
she  had  not,  by  marrying  a  rich  banker,  become  the  wealthiest 
woman  of  her  time.  She  next  married  a  foolish  young  Peer. 
His  rank  gave  her  no  dignity,  and  her  wealth  could  bring  upon 
him  nothing  but  contempt ;  yet  do  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  pair,  and  the  nobles  of  the  land 
competed  for  the  privilege  of  their  visits.  There  was  much 
hollowness  in  it.  We  know  by  some  things  that  passed  at 
Abbotsford,  that  the  Duchess  was  made  to  feel  that  she  wj^s 
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ridiculed  and  despised ;  but  this  makes  the  mammon-worship 
more,  and  not  less  offensive,  by  showing  that  the  worship  itself 
was  thought  a  fitting  subject  for  hypocrisy.  This  woman  —  for, 
though  a  duchess,  she  could  not  be  called  a  lady  —  had  qualities 
which  might  have  made  herself  and  others  happy  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  She  was  truly  good-natured,  and  had 
abundance  of  energy.  Her  munificence,  when  she  was  wealthy, 
was  made  honorable  and  trustworthy  by  the  fact,  that,  when  she 
was  a  very  poor  actress,  she  had  shared  all  she  had  with  those 
who  were  in  yet  greater  need.  She  had  made  cheap  baby-linen 
with  her  own  hands  to  lend  because  she  could  not  afford  to  give. 
This  early  beneficence  communicated  its  grace  to  that  of  an 
after-time,  when,  having  given  away  in  every  direction  that 
could  be  thought  of,  she  still  laid  by  40,OOOZ.  a  year. 

One  pair  of  friends  who  went  nearly  together  were  the  old 
Duke  of  Whig  comrades,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Hol- 
Bedford.  iand.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  did  great  good  by  his 
liberal  encouragement  of  art  and  the  arts  ;  and  his  memory  will 
be  preserved  by  the  Bedford  drainage,  the  rebuilding  of  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  Woburn  Church  tower,  and  the  sculpture- 
gallery  at  Woburn  Abbey;  but  a  far  higher  respect  attends  upon 
his  surrender  of  borough  property  and  influence,  by  his  promo- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform.  —  Lord  Holland  was  the  most 

Lord          accomplished   of  the    Whig   politicians  of  his   time. 

Holland.  NOne  of  them  understood  the  principles  of  reform, 
or  could  conceive  of  fully  carrying  out  as  much  as  they  knew ; 
and  he  was  of  the  number  of  halting  reformers.  But  he  was,  of 
all  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  the  most  distinguisned  vindicator 
of  religious  liberty.  He  had  self-knowledge  enough  to  be  aware 
that  even  on  this,  his  strongest  point,  he  needed  instruction  and 
guidance  ;  and  he  sought  them  ;  and,  when  his  grasp  of  any  prin- 
ciple was  once  fixed,  it  was  an  unrelaxing  one.  On  every  occa- 
sion on  which  the  rights  of  religious  opinion  came  into  question, 
his  vote  and  his  testimony  are  found  on  the  side  of  equal  liberty ; 
and,  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  recorded  protests  which  are 
worthy  of  study  for  their  clearness,  temperance,  and  conclusive- 
ness.  He  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year  when  he  died,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  his  seventy-fourth.  —  The  Marquis  Camden 
The  Marquis  died  a  few  days  before  Lord  Holland,'  —  revered  for 
Camden.  an  act  as  patriotic  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  surren- 
der of  borough  property.  Lord  Camden  filled  several  state- 
omces  respectably ;  but  all  his  other  honors  pale  before  that  of 
his  having  surrendered  emoluments  from  a  sinecure  office  to  the 
amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
men  in  England  capable  of  a  sacrifice  like  this,  and  of  making 
it  with  the  grace  of  quietness  and  simplicity,  as  Lord  Catnden 
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did ;  but  those  men  are  not  ordinarily  found  in  the  class  of  aris- 
tocratic politicians.  To  aristocratic  politicians  it  usually  appears 
a  matter  of  course  that  offices  and  emoluments  exist  for  their 
acceptance  and  benefit.  To  Lord  Carnden  it  appeared,  that, 
whatever  others  might  do,  he  could  not  feel  easy  to  receive 
emoluments  from  the  office  of  teller  of  the  exchequer,  without 
doing  any  work ;  and  he  paid  the  proceeds  into  the  treasury  for 
a  long  course  of  years. 

Two  restless  men  —  Henry  Hunt  and  William  Cobbett  — 
would  henceforth  agitate  no  more.  They  died  in  1835,  Henry  Hunt, 
and  the  world  was  the  quieter  for  their  departure.  waiiamCob- 
It  is  usual  to  mention  them  together,  because  they  bett- 
pursued  the  same  calling  of  political  agitation  at  the  same  time ; 
but  there  was  little  resemblance  in  the  men.  Hunt  had  not 
Cobbett's  ability ;  he  had  not  either  Cobbett's  clearness  of 
thought,  or  weight  of  matter,  or  power  of  delivery.  Hunt 
was  a  mere  demagogue ;  Cobbett  was  that,  and  a  man  of 
genius  too.  As  for  the  integrity  and  disinterestedness  and 
truthfulness  of  either  of  them,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  They 
were  undisguised  self-seekers  in  the  midst  of  their  complaints  on 
behalf  of  the  human  race,  and  ostentatiously  violent  and  exag- 
gerated in  their  statements.  The  difference  is,  that  Hunt  gave 
us  nothing  more,  while  Cobbett  gave  us  clear  views  on  many 
things  ;  strong  stimulus  to  thought  and  action,  and  endless  amuse- 
ment, if  the  painful  sense  of  his  untrustworthiness  left  any 
power  of  enjoying  it.  Hunt  was  sixty-two  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  and  Cobbett  seventy-three.  —  One  of  Hunt's  victims, 
Watson  the  elder,  died  in  America  soon  afterwards.  James 
He  was  a  weak  man,  who  would  never  have  gone  iiito  Watson. 
the  Spa-fields  riot,  nor  any  other,  but  for  Hunt's  seduction ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  more  power  than  inclination  to  lead 
others  astray,  except  under  such  instigation.  After  his  acquittal 
at  the  treason  trials  of  1817,  he  attended  Hunt's  meetings  in  a 
quiet  way.  till  the  disclosure  of  the  Cato-street  conspiracy,  when 
he  went  to  America ;  not  because  he  was  at  all  implicated  in 
that  plot,  but  because  he  probably  had  had  enough  of  unavailing 
sedition.  —  With  one  more  name  we  seem  to  dismiss  Reynolds, 
the  period  of  sedition,  as  connected  with  the  spy-  the  spy. 
system.  Sedition  we  have,  and  shall  have,  while  the  great  labor 
and  food  question  remains  unsolved  ;  but,  if  the  ferocity  on  the 
one  side  remains,  the  cruel  meanness  on  the  other  —  the  employ- 
ment of  government  spies,  who  must  always  be  tempted  to 
create  the  treason  by  which  they  are  to  profit  —  does  seem  to  be 
over.  Unless  we  are  yet  to  be  depraved  and  re-barbarized  by  a 
long  war,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  spy-system  can  ever 
again  be  dreamed  of  by  any  minister,  because  it  would  not  be 
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for  a  moment  tolerate -1  by  the  nation.  Reynolds,  the  United 
Irishman,  who  hetrayed  the  Dublin  conspirators  of  1798,  died  at 
Old  Robert-  Paris  in  183G.  —  One  survived  him  who  could  look 
80n-  back  a  good  deal  further,  to  a  time  of  yet  more  fearful 

commotion,  —  a  ploughman  who  was  ploughing  a  field  at  Culloden 
when  the  Pretender  marched  by  to  the  battle.  When  Robertson 
saw  Prince  Charlie,  he  must  have  been  twenty  years  old,  as  he 
was  114  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1839.  —  By  his  side,  old 
Lady  Cork,  who  died  the  next  year,  must  have  ap- 

Lady  Cork.  J  ,  .    ,    .  J,  ,        ,. 

peared  young  and  sprightly,  She  Avas  "  the  lively 
Miss  Monckton  "  whom  we  read  of  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  ; 
and  lively  she  was  to  the  end.  —  It  was  time  now  that  we  were 
letting  the  last  century  go.  While  younger  men  were  passing 
away,  leaving,  however,  finished  works  for  their  monuments, 
some  of  the  busy  men  of  the  last  century  had  lingered  till  now  ; 
and  they  were  dropping  off  at  last.  Among  the  younger  men 
Sir  Robert  wn°  were  yet,  however,  far  from  youthful,  were  Sir 
Grant.  Robert  Grant,  twin-brother  of  Lord  Glenelg,  who, 

after  some  useful  service  at  home,  became  Governor  of  Bombay, 
Lord  wmiam  and  died  there  in  1838;  and  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
Bentinck.  wi,o  was  Governor-general  of  India  for  ten  years,  and 
did  much  for  the  civilization  of  the  natives,  by  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  suttee  and  infanticide,  and  other  "barbarisms ;  and 

Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  who  made  some  improvements 
Horton.  in  colonial  administration  while  Governor  of  Ceylon  ; 

and  Lord   Henley,  who  was  the  first  in  the  field  of 

church  reform  in  the  crisis  of  1832;  and  Mr.  Barber 
Mr.  Barber  Beaumont,  who.  in  1806,  established  the  first  savings 

Beaumont.        ^^  from  whjch  _  then  ^jj^  the  provident  Institu. 

tion  —  the  whole  savings-bank  system  has  arisen.  Of  the  aged, 
the  remains  of  the  last  century,  two  passed  away,  with  whom 
Sir  John  seemed  to  be  buried  the  very  life  of  their  time;  and 
Soane.  a}so  gjr  Jonn  Soane,  who,  as  architect,  built  the  Bank 

and  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  and,  as  patriot,  left  his  art-recollec- 
tion to  the  nation, —  the  gift  being  confirmed  by  act  of  Parlia- 
LordStoweii.  ment.  The  two  eminent  above  all  these,  old  or  young, 
LordKidon.  were  tne  fortunate  brothers,  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord 
Eldon. 

These  fortunate  and  united,  and  yet  not  happy  brothers  were 
sons  of  a  Newcastle  tradesman,  of  the  name  of  Scott.  They 
were  destined  to  find  and  appropriate  all  that  life  could  give  of 
advancement,  professional  honors,  enormous  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence proportioned  to  their  powers  and  success  together  ;  and  they 
were  destined  to  find  that  these  things  do  not  make  men  happy. 
A  more  impressive  revelation  can  hardly  be  presented  than  in 
the  life-  of  Lord  Eldon,  of  the  suffering  of  a  narrow  and  timid 
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mind,  with  a  presumptuous  and  jealous  temper.  An  experience 
of  this  kind  is  no  surprise  in  the  absence  of  such  remarkable 
intellectual  ability,  and  such  decent  morals,  as  distinguished  these 
brothers.  The  impressiveness  of  the  lessou  consists  in  the  evi- 
dence given  of  the  insufficiency  of  these  things  for  wisdom  and 
peace,  when  comprehensiveness  of  views,  liberality  of  principles, 
and  generosity  of  temper,  are  absent.  Once  introduced  in  Lon- 
don, William,  the  elder,  then  Dr.  Scott,  carried  all  before  him  in 
his  profession.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  in  ten 
years  held,  or  had  passed  through,  half-a-dozen  high  legal  offices. 
In  the  Commons,  he  was  a  valued  government  member ;  and  he 
was  to  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1805,  but  some  in- 
trigue came  in  the -wayf  and  kept  him  a  commoner  for  another 
sixteen  years.  He  had  been  made  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  1798;  and  he  remained  on  the  bench  thirty  years. 
His  only  sou  died  two  months  before  him ;  but  the  old  man  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  affliction  than  his  own  imbecility. 
He  was  ninety  when  he  died,  in  1836.  He  had  had  many  good 
things  in  life,  and  tasted  of  intellectual  pleasure  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  even  conceived  of 
the  loftier  satisfactions  which  are  the  gift  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  Like  his  brother,  whom  he  brought  into  his  own  path 
of  the  law,  he  had  no  conception  of  human  progress,  —  no  hope 
but  of  keeping  things  as  they  were,  a  hope  which  every  day  of 
his  later  life  disappointed,  —  and  none  of  that  enlarged  charity 
which  is  unsuspicious  of  evil,  and  forgetful  of  self.  Of  profes- 
sional success,  Lord  Stowell  deserved  all  that  he  obtained.  He 
is  considered  the  highest  English  authority  in  the  departments 
of  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  law  of  nations.  His  expositions  of 
intricate  questions  of  large  compass  were  so  luminous  and  com- 
plete, as  to  give  to  his  statements  the  character  of  revelations  of 
the  law,  and  to  his  judgments  the  dignity  of  oracles.  He  appears 
not  to  have  been  troubled  with  his  younger  brother's  infirmity  of 
indecision ;  and  when  excuse  is  made  for  Lord  Eldon's  delays  of 
justice,  on  the  ground  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views, 
Lord  Stowell's  example  may  be  quoted  in  proof  that  sagacity 
and  largeness  of  view  may  be  combined  with  decision  and  effi- 
ciency. 

As  for  Lord  Eldon's  delays,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
made  the  most  of  by  political  opponents,  by  the  sufferers  under 
those  delays,  and  by  popular  rumor,  which  sprang  from  these 
sources.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  Lord  Eldon  was  right  in 
his  allegations,  and  correct  in  his  proofs ;  that,  by  means  of  his 
long  and  cautious  study  and  deliberation,  estates  had  been  pre- 
served or  restored  to  their  right  owners,  which  would  have  been 
given  to  the  wrong  party  by  a  more  hasty  judge,  on  a  more 
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superficial  review  of  the  case.  But  it  is  also  impossible  to  deny 
that  there  was  a  large  overbalance  of  evil  on  the  other  side,  —  a 
vast  destruction  of  property,  and  infliction  of  misery,  from  the 
protraction  of  chancery  suits,  and  an  engendering  of  a  contempt 
and  dislike  of  the  law  far  more  revolutionary  than  any  of  the 
acts  of  reform  which  Lord  Eldon  held  in  such  painful  dread. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  to  those  who  read  his  Life,  that  the  action 
of  his  mind  was  much  impeded  and  deranged  by  his  self-regards, 
—  his  cowardly  anxiety  about  other  people's  opinions  of  him,  his 
jealousy  of  his  friends,  and  his  fears  of  his  enemies ;  while 
his  insolent  mis-judgment  of  the  people  at  large  was  perpetually 
throwing  him  out  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment.  His  legal 
learning  was  never  surpassed,  if  it  was  ever  equalled ;  aud  his 
judgments  may  be  all  the  more  valuable  for  beiug  so  long  waited 
for.  Such  benefits  as  he  left  behind  him  in  this  form  are  no  more 
than  a  compensation  for  the  mischief  he  did  in  his  political  capa- 
city. Throughout  a  long  life,  he  was  the  great  obstructive, — 
the  grand  impediment  in  the  way  of  improvement,  —  the  heavy 
drag  upon  social  happiness  in  the  country  which  he  professed  to 
love  so  well.  It  was  a  national  misfortune  that  political  power 
should  rest  in  the  hands  of  one  whose  miml  was  s»  narrow,  whose 
temper  was  at  once  timid  and  insolent,  and  whose  heart,  if  ever 
he  had  one,  had  wasted  and  withered  early  in  life.  He  was 
always  fumbling  lor  his  heart  and  his  conscience,  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  they  were  safe ;  and  he  chuckled  over  them  as  a  miser 
over  the  goM  pieces  he  can  jingle  in  his  fob ;  but  the  more  he 
chuckled  over  his  hoarded  heart  and  conscience,  the  less  use  they 
were  to  anybody  else,  till  at  last  the  world  doubted  whether  he 
had  either.  The  memoirs  of  his  life  present  him  as  the  prince 
of  egotists ;  and  as  he  had  lived  the  life,  he  died  the  death,  of  the 
egotist.  As  he  more  and  more  viewed  all  things  in  their  relation 
to  his  personal  complacency,  and  as  the  world  did  not  slacken  its 
course  as  age  and  infirmity  withdrew  him  from  its  activity,  he 
suffered  more  and  more  from  jealousy  and  discontent.  There 
was  less  of  his  graceful  playfulness,  and  more  of  watchfulness, 
fewer  jokes,  and  more  suspicions  and  pets,  till  even  his  vigilant 
life  could  keep  awake  no  longer ;  and  he  had  to  leave  his  fields 
and  his  woods,  and  the  fame  and  authority  he  had  so  long  and 
tenaciously  vindicated,  and  content  himself  with  those  deserts 
which  he  estimated  so  highly,  and  those  pleasures  of  conscience 
which  he  had  incessantly  spoken  of  as  of  a  kind  of  special  grant 
from  Providence  to  himself.  When  he  was  gone,  the  nation 
anxiously  acquitted  itself  of  its  obligations  to  him ;  the  kingdom 
echoed  with  acknowledgments  of  his  ability  and  learning,  and 
praise  of  his  political  consistency ;  his  pale  face  and  feeble  form 
were  missed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  law-courts  bis 
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name  was  ushered  in  with  compliments ;  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  everybody  would  have  been  as  sorry 
to  see  him  back  again  as  to  witness  a  revival  of  the  times  of 
which  he  was  the  animating  spirit.  The  posthumous  homage 
was  not  hypocritical ;  it  sprang  from  the  uneasy  desire  to  do 
justice  all  the  more  conscientiously,  because  the  heart  gives  no 
help.  Lord  Eldon  died  in  January,  1838,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  —  His  old  comrade,  Lord  Sidmouth,  LO^ 
was  almost  as  old ;  past  eighty  when  Lord  Eldoii  died.  Sidmouth. 
He  was  gradually  declining  in  health,  though  not  in  clearness 
of  mind.  He  was  always  an  amiable  man,  even  when  spending 
his  days  in  setting  traps  for  conspirators,  and  hunting  traitors. 
He  did  those  things  as  an  indubitable  professional  duty.  When 
he  had  done,  he  enjoyed  a  serene  conscience,  free  from  misgivings 
as  to  his  dealings  with  the  ignorant,  the  hungering,  and  the  exas- 
perated. His  business  was  with  the  throne,  and  not  with  the 
people.  He  thought  his  successors  unaccountably  rash  and  supine 
in  ceasing  to  coerce  the  people,  and  therein  to  guard  the  throne ; 
but  he  had  done  with  business,  and  it  was  their  affair.  So  he 
resigned  himself  gently  to  infirmity  and  decline ;  looked  upon 
Lord  Eldon's  departure  as  a  reminder  that  he  must  soon  fol- 
low ;  and  died,  when  he  had  reached  Lord  Eldon's  age,  in 
February,  1844,  —  twenty  years  after  his  retirement  from  offi- 
cial life. 

Zachary  Macaulay  died  during  the  period  under  review,  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  laborers  of  the  friendly  company    zachary 
who  toiled  so  hard  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and    Mt^auiay. 
his  and  Wilberforce's  friend,  Mr.  Simeon,  the  originator  of  the 
Evangelical  movement   at    Cambridge,   by   which   so     Charles 
much  was  done  in  the  way  of  the  purchase  of  advow-     Simeon, 
sons,  to  fill  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment  with  men  who  should 
revive   the  spirit  of  religion    in    the    lukewarm    Church.     Mr. 
Simeon  held  the  same  living  at  Cambridge  for  fifty-three  years ; 
and  saw,  before  his  death,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  such  a  revi- 
val in  the  church  as  lie  had  little  anticipated;   a  revival  —  partly 
incited  by  his  own  —  of  the  High-Church  spirit  which  has  always 
hitherto  been  found  incompatible  with  human  liberty,  and  hostile 
to    peace  on   earth,    and  good-will  to  men.     At  Mr.   Simeon's 
funeral,  2000  mourners  followed  the  coffin,  and  his  departure  was 
regarded  by  his  adherents  almost  as  that  of  an  apostle.  —  Joseph 
Lancaster,   who   invented   and   tried   the    method   of      Joseph 
mutual  instruction  in  schools  before  Dr.  Bell,  —  though      Lancaster. 
the  system  is  usually  named  after  Dr. .Bell,  —  died  by  an  accident 
in  the  year  1838,    being  run  over  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 
Both  men  should  have  the  credit,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  system, 
which  they  appeared  to  have  invented  independently. 
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From  the  musical  world  we  lost  at  tins  time,  in  1837,  Stevens, 
whose   jjlees  are  sun<j  everywhere,  from  concerts  at 

K.  SteTens.        ,TT.     ,     °  ...  T       •  i 

VV  indsor  to  little  gatherings  in  workshops  and  water- 
parties  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  another  of  the  Wesleys,  now  fast 
dropping  away  from  us.  —  Samuel  Wesley,  nephew  of  John,  and 
Samuel      brother  to  the  musical  genius   Charles,  had  the  true 
Wesley.      Wesley  organization,  disposing  him  to  a  life  of  piety 
expressed  in  music.     His  life  on  earth  was  no  cheerful  one.     His 
head  was  injured  by  a  fall  in  his  early  manhood,  and  from   that 
time  he  was  subject  to  long  visitations  of  religious  melancholy. 
He  became  a  Catholic,  and  music  was  his  solace  ;  and  he  has  left 
some  which  may  beguile  others  of  the  sorrow  of  which  he  knew 
Thomas      so  much.  —  Tliomas  Attwood,  Mozart's  pupil,  died  in 
Attwood.     1838,  leaving  two  coronation  anthems,  and  a  mass  of 
other   compositions    by  which    to   be  commemorated.     He  was 
organist  of  St.  Paul's  for  many  years  ;  and  afterwards,  for  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  organist  of  the  Chapels  Royal.     He  was 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  when  his  ability  drew  the  attention 
of  the   Prince  of  Wales,  who  bore  the  expense  of  his  musical 
education  on  the  continent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  formed  his 
intimacy  with  Mozart. 

Wilkins,  the  architect,  who  built  the  University  Club-house, 
William  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  the  National  Gallery,  in 
wiikins.  London,  and  collegiate  buildings  at  Cambridge  and 
Haileybury,  died  in  1839;  and,  in  the  next  year,  Sir  Jeffrey 
Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  wliose  father  and  two  uncles  were  architects 
wyatviiie.  of  the  name  of  Wyatt.  The  change  of  name  was  a 
device  of  George  IV.,  to  distinguish  his  favorite  from  his  uncles. 
The  renovation  and  improvement  of  Windsor  Castle  are  his  great 
deed,  and  that  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated ;  but 
he  left  works  also  in  thirty-five  out  of  the  forty  English  counties, 
and  four  out  of  the  twelve  Welsh.  Though  much  might  be  said 
of  these  if  Windsor  Castle  was  out  of  sight,  they  are  almost  lost 
in  the  presence  of  that  noble  achievement,  which  is  justly  a  cause 
of  pride  to  the  nation.  The  architect  reached  his  seventy-fourth 
year.  His  likeness  remains,  not  only  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
portrait,  but  in  a  bust  in  the  long  gallery  at  Windsor,  where  he, 
if  any  man,  deserves  a  place. 

William  Holl,  the  historical  and  portrait  engraver,  died  in 
William  1838;  and  Bewick's  apprentice,  Nesbitt,  whose  wood- 
engravings  did  ample  honor  to  his  master.  —  Hilton, 
Nesbltt.  wno  succeeded  Fuseli  in  the  charge  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
wiiiiain  emy,  and  who  was  eminently  beloved  and  respected 
uuton.  by  the  pupils  there,  died  in  1839.  —  And  in  the 
Tumereiii.  same  year,  Turnerelli,  the  sculptor,  who  gave  us  the 
celebrated  figure  of  Burns  at  his  plough,  for  the  poet's  monu- 
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ment   at    Dumfries.  —  And  we  lost    Daniell,  to  whom  the  un- 
travelled  owe  so  much  of  their  conception  of  Indian     wniiam 
scenery  ;  and  G.  Stuart  Newton,  who  brought  his  talent     Danwii. 
from  his  home  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  cultivated  it  in     G  Stuart 
Italy,  and  was  rapidly  maturing  it  in  London,  when     Newton- 
insanity  overtook  him,  and  broke  up  all  the  purposes  of  his  life, 
and  at  length  his  life  also.     He  recovered  his  reason  when  his 
strength  was  too  far  gone  to  admit  of  his  rallying.     He  was  in 
his  fortieth  year.  —  Westall,  second  only  to  Stothard  in     Richard 
fame  and  employment  as  an  illustrator  of  books,  died     wesfcui- 
in  1837;  and,  in  1839,  Sir  W.  Beechey,  who  was  old     sirw. 
enough  to  have  been  the  favorite   portrait-painter  of    Beechey- 
jGeorge  III.  and  his  Queen,  and  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  range  of 
aristocratic  practice  before  the  uprising  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
—  Another   aged   artist    died    in    1840, — Alexander     Alexander 
Nasmyth,  the  father  of  the  Scottish  school   of  land-     Nasmyth. 
scape-painting.     Besides  his  landscapes,  however,  he  has  given 
us  something  of  great  value,  in  his  portrait  of  his  friend  Burns, 
of  whom    we   should   otherwise   have  no   good    picture.  —  His 
countryman,  David  Wilkie,  died,  too  soon,  in  the  same     David 
year.     It  may  be  that  we  had  had  the  best  of  Wilkie,     wukie. 
and  that  no  new  style  that  he  could  ever  attempt  could  yield 
such  results  as  that  which  he  had  forsaken,  —  that  of  his  best 
years,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known ;    but  still  his  death  at 
fifty-six,  on  his  return-voyage  from  the  East,  when  his  mind  was 
full  of  ideas  and  images  of  which  we  were  to  have  had  the  benefit, 
was  felt  to  be  a  national  misfortune ;  and  the  mourning  within 
and  without  the  world  of  art  was  wide-spread  and  sincere.     The 
groups  round  print-shop  windows,  in  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
proved  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  belong  to  the  world  of  art  to 
enjoy  Wilkie's  pictures.     His  "  Village  Politicians,"  his  "  Rent- 
day,"  his  "  Cut  Finger,"  and  "  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,"  his  "  Reading 
of  the  Will,"  and  many  others,  are  as  well  known  to  hundreds  of 
errand-boys  and  homely  tradesmen,  and  persons  who  were  school- 
children in  his  best  time,  as  to  the  owners  of  the  pictures  them- 
selves.    Wilkie  was  the  son  of  an  humble  Scotch  clergyman. 
He  had  travelled  in  the  East  during  the  year  before  his  death,  — 
sank  suddenly  under  a  feverish  attack,  after  leaving  Gibraltar, 
on  his  return,  and  was  buried  at  sea. 

Of  the  actors  who  were  favorites  in  the  last  century,  there  were 
few  remaining  now ;  and  death  was  fast  making  them 

,.  T,,         .        i     T     i     •        -ifio-  i      •       xi  i    Blanchard. 

iewer.     Blanchard  died  in   183o;    and,  in  the  next 
year,  Jack  Bannister,  of  whom  Garrick  predicted  great  Bannlster' 
things  as  a  painter,  but  who  changed  his  style  of  art  from  mo- 
tives of  filial  duty,  and  became  an  actor,  —  not  thereby  losing 
Garrick's  friendship,  but  gaining  instruction  from  him.     There 
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was  much  regret  among  players  when  Jack  Bannister  took  leave 
of  the  stage  in  1815;  and  some  of  this  feeling  remained  to  do 
him  honor,  when,  after  twenty  years  more,  his  death  was  an- 
nounced.   It  was  Bannister  who  recommended  Fawcett 
to  Colman  as  his  successor ;  and  Colman  thought  that 
Coiman  the     jn  j)r  Pangloss,  in  Colman's  own  play  of  the  "  Heir-at- 
Law,"  Fawcett  excelled  Bannister.    And  now  Fawcett, 
Colman,  and  Bannister  all   left  the  world  within   half  a  year. 
Colman  wrote  for  Mrs.  Bland  in  all  his  musical  dramas, 
if  indeed  his  musical  dramas  were  not  written  for  Mrs. 
Bland;  and  now  she  went  too,  at  the  beginning  of  1838.  —  The 
writer  of  several  favorite  pieces,  played  in  the  days  of  this  group 
of  actors  and  ever  since,  —  "A  Cure  for  the  Heart-ache,"  "  Speed 
Thomas      the  Plough,"  and  others,  —  Thomas  Morton,  the  dram- 
Morton,     atist,  died  at  the  same  time  with  his  old  friends ;  and 
James       he  was  presently  followed  by  another  dramatist,  popular 
Boaden.     m  njs  ^^  —  Boaden,  the  biographer  of  the  Kembles. 
Charles      Charles  Mathews  had  ventured  upon  the  stage  before 

Mathews.     .11  v.    *    -i  •       i_-  i         i 

the  last  century  was  out ;  but  it  was  in  his  boyhood, 
and  without  his  father's  knowledge.  As  an  established  actor,  he 
belonged  to  our  century,  his  first  decided  success  being  subsequent 
to  1810.  Being  lamed  by  an  accident,  and  finding  his  wonderful 
imitative  faculty  more  genially  and  freely  exercised  in  such  en- 
tertainments as  those  called  "  Mathews  at  Home  "  than  in  regular 
acting,  he  became  the  kind  of  performer  that  we  all  remember. 
Probably  no  man  called  out  more  mirth  in  any  nation  than 
Mathews  among  us,  who  do  not  laugh  enough  ;  or  among  the 
Americans,  who  laugh  more  than  we  do,  but  still  not  enough. 
Mathews  could  make  all  hearts  merry  but  his  own.  His  health 
was  bad  ;  and  visitations  of  epilepsy  in  his  early  life  left  him  sub- 
ject to  depression  of  spirits  which  nothing  could  clear.  While  imi- 
tating all  he  saw  and  heard,  wherever  he  went,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
fun  was  always  overflowing,  his  heart  lay  heavy  within  him.  No 
one  knew  better  than  he,  that,  while  the  wit  of  one  man  is  related 
to  the  mirth  of  another,  the  two  capacities  are  not  necessarily 
connected  in  the  same  individual.  As  a  man  may  be  mirthful 
without  wit  or  fun,  so  a  man  may  have  wit  and  fun  without 
mirth ;  and  poor  Mathews  would  often,  like  many  other  wits, 
have  been  glad  to  exchange  his  mirth-exciting  powers  for  the 
mirth  he  excited.  He  died  on  his  fifty-ninth  birthday.  When 
the  elder  generation  is  boasting  of  the  dramatic  favorites  of  the 
last  century,  the  young  people  are  usually  deciding  within  them- 
selves that  the  favorite  of  their  own  day  could  never  have  been 

surpassed ;  and,  at  the  time  before  us,  the  young  lovers 

Malibran.        ~  ?.  .  ,         J    f   .*; 

of  the  musical  stage  were  content  to  hear  of  the  pets 
of  their  parents  while  they  could  go  and  listen  to  Malibran.  Sh« 
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was  not  English  by  birth  ;  but  she  became  English  by  education 
and  through  her  hearty  adoption  by  the  English  people.  Her 
childhood  was  hard  and  laborious ;  and  her  genius  broke  forth  in 
wildness  of  exertion  and  of  mirth  by  turns.  She  hardly  knew 
what  repose  was  ;  and  she  died  of  exhaustion  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  She  was  a  wonderful  creature ;  able  to  achieve  whatever 
she  attempted,  and  able  to  aspire  to  more  than  most  people  could 
conceive.  The  unhappiness  of  her  life  no  doubt  stimulated  her 
professional  exertions,  and  helped  to  wear  out  her  frame.  She 
allowed  herself  to  be  wedded,  when  very  young,  to  an  elderly 
French  merchant  at  New  York,  M.  Malibran,  who  soon  after- 
wards went  to  prison  for  debt.  She  believed  herself  deceived, 
gave  up  her  marriage-settlement  to  his  creditors,  and  returned  to 
Europe,  where,  in  1836,  at  Paris,  slie  obtained  a  divorce  which 
set  her  free  to  marry  again,  which  she  did  at  once.  In  six 
months  afterwards  she  was  dead ;  and  in  two  months  more,  died 
her  first  husband.  Her  labors,  and  the  wearing  kind  of  toil 
consequent  upon  fame,  had  long  been  undermining  her  strength ; 
and  at  the  Manchester  Musical  Festival  of  September,  1836,  she 
sank,  after  having  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  audience  with  her  last 
strain,  '•  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord."  Her  voice,  and  the  mind  that  it 
carried,  thrills  yet,  and  ever  will,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard 
her  most  worthily;  and  the  youngest  of  these  will  boast  of  her 
to  their  grandchildren  as  old  men  now  magnify  the  Siddons,  and, 
in  the  dearth  of  opera,  the  Catalan!  of  their  day. 

When  a  man  of  business  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  finds  himself 
equally  at  home  in  London  drawing-rooms  and  in  the  counting- 
house,  he  contributes  a  large  portion  to  the  respectability  of  his 
country,  where  such  a  union  of  pursuits  is  not  so  common  as  it 
ought  to  be.    Richard  Sharp,  commonly  known  as  Con-     Richard 
versation  Sharp,  was  a  man  of  this  order.     He  was     Sharp- 
partly  occupied  with  commercial  concerns,  and  left  behind  him  up- 
wards of  2oO,OOU/. ;  yet  Sir  James  Mackintosh  declared  him  the 
best  critic  he  had  ever  known.    He  published  letters  and  essays 
which  justified  his  position  as  a  man  of  letters ;   he  had  a  seat  in 
Parliament  for  several  years,  and  was  the  associate  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  men  of  his  time.    He  died,  in  old  age,  in  1835.  — 
Alexander  Chalmers  died  at  this  time,  —  the  indefati-    Alexander 
gable  editor  of  a  host  of  works,  and  writer  of  the  greater    Chalmers, 
part  of  the  "Biographical  Dictionary"  which  goes  by  his  name. 
He  is  remarkable  for  literary  industry  rather  than  for  any  other 
merit  in  his  contributions  to  literature. — A  quiet,  modest,  but  most 
eminent  public  benefactor,  who  died  at  this  time,  was     Robert 
Robert  Lemon,  of  the  State-paper  Office.    Everybody     i*moa. 
knows  how,  in  rummaging  among  dusty  and  neglected  papers,  he 
found  Milton's  manuscript ;  but  few  know  how  much  else  he  found 
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among  the  cobwebs.  To  his  industry  and  sagacity  we  owe  the 
rescue  from  rot  and  oblivion  of  a  mass  of  valuable  materials 
for  history ;  and  also  such  a  reform  of  our  care  of  State-papers 
as  may  save  us  from  quenching  the  historical  lights  for  which  we 
are  answerable  to  future  generations.  The  India  Company  was 
at  one  time  very  near  purchasing  the  services  of  Mr.  Lemon  from 
the  State-paper  Office ;  but  Lord  Sidmouth,  made  aware  of  his 
value  by  his  superiors  in  office,  increased  his  salary  to  an  amount 
on  which  he  might  live  decently ;  and  perhaps  the  future  his- 
tories of  England  may  be  of  a  far  higher,  and  those  of  British 
India  of  a  somewhat  lower  character,  for  this  appropriation  of 
200/.  per  annum.  It  was  Mr.  Lemon's  labors  that  suggested 
to  Sir  It.  Peel  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  examine  and 
publish  such  State-papers  as  were  lying  neglected ;  and  Mr. 
Lemon  was  the  secretary  of  the  commission  thus  obtained.  The 
sir  wuiiam  first  publications  were  of  the  documents  of  the  reign 
fielL  of  Henry  VIII.  —  Sir  William  Gell,  the  classical  anti- 

quary, who  opened  to  us  so  much  topographical  illustration  of 
ancient  historical  scenes  or  fictions,  died  in  1836,  at  Naples. 
Death  swept  away,  during  this  period,  a  whole  group  of  dis- 
tinguished orientalists.  Dr.  Carey,  the  missionary, 
died  in  1834,  at  Serampore ;  and,  a  few  weeks  after 
'on'  him,  Dr.  Morrison,  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar  at 
Canton.  The  lapse  of  time  lessens  our  confidence  in  the  results 
of  missions  to  the  East,  and  of  negotiations  with  Oriental  powers, 
by  revealing  more  and  more  of  the  difficulty  of  rapidly  ac- 
quiring the  Oriental  languages  so  as  to  be  able  to  employ  them 
in  such  serious  affairs  as  the  uprooting  of  old  religions,  and  the 
negotiation  of  political  or  commercial  alliances.  It  is  now 
well  known  to  many,  that  shocking  errors  have  existed  through 
out  in  our  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  Eastern  lan- 
guages, and  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  missionary  preacher  to 
utter  a  discourse  without  conveying  something  that  it  would 
make  his  hair  stand  on  end  to  be  aware  of;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  miserable  misunderstandings,  from  English  blunders  about 
Chinese  proclamations,  precipitated,  if  they  did  not  cause,  the 
Chinese  war.  When,  therefore,  we  read  of  Dr.  Carey's  success 
in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  forty  nations  or  tribes,  each  in  their 
own  tongue,  we  may  well  doubt  how  far  they  really  were  the 
Christian  Scriptures  that  were  given  them ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Morrison's  catechisms  and  tracts,  how  far  his  ideas  could  be 
communicated  to  the  Chinese.  But  beginnings  must  be  made. 
Tlie  zeal  and  benevolence  of  both  men  were  unquestionable ;  and 
their  learning  was  no  doubt  as  reliable  as  the  times  permitted, 
and  certainly  greater  than  that  of  any  other  men  known  among 
us.  One  important  part  of  their  work  was  the  establishment  of 
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colleges  and  other  institutions,  by  which  preparation  is  made  for 
a  more  real  and  less  dangerous  intercourse  with  the  Oriental 
mind  hereafter.  Dr.  Carey  reached  an  advanced  age.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison died  in  his  fifty-third  year,  from  the  consequences  of  ex- 
posure on  the  Canton  River,  while  acting  as  interpreter  to  Lord 
Napier  amidst  the  disastrous  transactions  which  will  have  to  be 
presently  related.  —  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  sir  Charles 
lirst  English  students  of  Sanskrit ;  and  he  it  was  who  Wilkias- 
originated  our  Bengalee  and  Persian  publications,  by  his  ingenuity 
and  skill  in  preparing  the  requisite  types  with  his  own  hands. 
This  was  in  the  last  century,  for  he  was  eighty-five  when  he  died 
in  London,  in  1836.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Marsden,  wiiiiam 
also  a  great  Orientalist,  followed  in  the  next  year,  Marsden. 
leaving  us  much  new  knowledge  about  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  several  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  Eastern  lan- 
guages, and  a  singular  collection  of  Oriental  coins,  which  he 
presented  to  the  British  Museum.  He  was  but  little  younger 
than  his  father-in-law,  having  attained  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He 
presented  his  noble  library  to  King's  College,  London ;  and  re- 
signed, because  he  did  not  want  it,  his  rewarding  pension  of  1500^. 
a  year.  This  was  an  honorable  life  of  industry,  usefulness,  and 
disinterestedness.  —  The  most  eminent  Chinese  scholar  left  after 
these  losses,  Thomas  Manning,  departed  also  in  1840.  Thomas 
The  mystery  which  hung  about  China  when  he  was  Manning, 
young,  so  completely  took  possession  of  his  imagination,  that  he 
could  attend  to  nothing  at  home  but  the  studies  which  might  fit 
him  for  exploring  the  forbidden  land.  He  qualified  himself  as 
highly  as  was  then  possible,  went  out  to  the  East,  aud  tried  long 
and  often,  and  always  in  vain,  to  penetrate  China,  either  by  Can- 
ton or  through  Tibet.  He  got  in  at  last,  in  the  train  of  Lord 
Amherst,  in  1816.  His  first  publication,  when  he  was  quite 
young,  was  on  algebra;  and  he  would  have  been  eminent  as  a 
mathematician,  if  China  had  not  come  in  the  way.  The  readers 
of  Charles  Lamb's  letters  know  how  jealous  he  was  of  the  China, 
—  the  unrepaying  China,  —  which  deprived  him  of  Manning's 
society  for  so  many  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives. 

Charles  Lamb  had  already  been  some  time  gone  when  Man- 
ning died.      That  gentle  'genius,  heroic   and   genial,     Charles 
enjoying  and  suffering  at  once,  —  sportful  and  endur-     Lamb, 
ing,  —  noble  and  frail,  —  loving  others  as  an  angel  might,  and 
himself  beloved  as  an  infant  and  a  sage  in  one,  —  departed  while 
he  could  yet  ill  be  spared,  before  he  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year. 
He  was  one  who  could  never,  at  any  age,  have  been  willingly 
spared  while  his  mind  could  work  and  play,  and  his  hesitating 
speech  could  convey  its  burden  of  thought,  and  pathos,  and  wild 
wit ;  but  his  special  work  in  life  —  the  guardianship  of  his  ac- 
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complished,  but  infirm  and  dependent  sister  —  was  not  done, 
when  an  accident  —  a  fall,  whose  consequences  were  fatal  —  dis- 
posed of  the  matter,  and  gave  a  new  tenderness  to  the  pathos, 
and  a  solemnity  to  the  wit,  of  the  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  which  had 
been  read  before  under  a  hope,  that,  while  Elia  lived,  we  might 
have  more.  Charles  Larnb  was  an  exquisite  ornament  of  his 
time,  —  as  he  would  have,  been  of  any  time;  and  he  was  its 
serious  benefactor,  too,  in  as  far  as  he  called  out  and  fostered 
the  spirit  of  geniality,  in  which,  above  every  thing,  our  time  is 
deficient.  There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  impression  that  he  was 
of  greater  mark  than  his  writings  will  account  for ;  and  this  is 
probably  owing  to  the  spirit  of  those  writings  being  far  higher 
than  their  pretensions,  —  that  they  were  so  instinct  with  genius, 
that  their  form,  and  even  their  amount,  is  a  matter  of  little  con- 
cern.—  An  aged  lady  died  in  1838,  whose  name  should  not  be 
omitted,  though  it  belongs  only  to  the  lightest  order  of  literature, 
and  had  long  lost  the  great  distinction  it  had  once 

Mrs.  Grant.  .          ,  ,9         „  °  „  T  rT  _. 

enjoyed,  —  Mrs.  (jrrant,  or  Laggan.  Her  "Memoirs 
of  an  American  Lady  "  were  interesting  before  the  United  States 
were  as  familiar  to  us  as  they  are  now ;  and  her  "  Letters  from 
the  Mountains "  are  a  good  example  of  the  epistolary  style  in 
literature.  She  lived  to  feel  extreme  surprise  at  the  American 
colonists  for  daring  to  desire  a  separation  from  England,  and  at 
the  seditious  tendencies  of  English  society  which  could  counte- 
nance the  presumption.  She  lived,  as  was  natural,  in  the  scenes 
of  her  youth,  as  regarded  both  America  and  Scotland ;  and  her 
readers  dwelt  upon  the  achievements  of  her  youth,  in  acknowl- 
edging their  obligations  to  her.  She  was  eighty-four  when  she 
died. 

Her  countryman,  John  Gait,  was,  like  herself,  a  highly  popular 
writer  in  his  day,  and,  like  her,  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  the  state  of  things  on  the  other  side  the 
Atlantic.     He  lived  for  some  time  in  Canada,  but  was  involved 
in  such  disputes  as  he  was  too  apt  to  find  grow  up  about  him ; 
and  he  is  most  pleasantly  remembered  by  his  Scotch  novels,  — 
the  "  Ayrshire    Legatees,"    the    "  Annals    of  the    Parish,"    the 
Gerald       "Entail,"  and  others.     He  died  in  1839.  —  The  Irish 
Griffin,      novelist,   Gerald   Griffin,  died   in   the   next   year, — 
young,  but  having  ceased  to  write  novels.     After  giving  us  the 
"  Collegians  "  and  "  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals,"  he  retired 
to  a  monastery,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious  observances  for 
Madame     the  short  remainder  of  his  days.  —  In  the  same  year 
D'Arbiay.   went  the  most  popular  of  female  novelists,  however 
we  may  wonder  at  the  fact.     Fanny  Burney  happened  to  reach 
her  prime  at  that  period  of  the  last  century  when  convention- 
alism had  touched  its  last  limit  of  excess.     She  was  herself  full 
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of  life,  and  of  what  would  have  been  naturalness  at  any  other 
time  than  that  in  which  she  lived.  She  was  too  full  of  vigor 
and  ability  to  be  silent ;  and  the  result  is,  that  she  has  given  us 
full  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  conventional  life  which  to  her 
appeared  natural.  It  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  read  her 
"  Evelina  "  and  "  Cecilia,"  with  all  their  elaborate,  delicate  dis- 
tresses, which  could  never  have  happened  to  ingenuous  people, 
and  which  a  breath  of  good  sense  and  sincerity  would  at  any 
time  blow  away  in  a  moment ;  but  the  enthusiasm  about  these 
novels  iu  their  day  proves  that  they  were  true  to  their  time,  and 
that  they  ought  so  far  to  have  value  with  us.  In  her  youth, 
Fanny  Burney  was  evidently  charming,  —  with  her  heart,  and 
her  wit,  and  the  touch  of  the  hoyden  mixing  curiously  with  her 
innocent  and  conscientious  prudery.  But,  at  last,  her  fame  was 
too  much  for  her.  It  led  her  into  the  service  of  royalty,  which 
is  not  a  natural  consequence  of  literary  fame ;  and  she  was  not 
suited  to  the  position,  nor  the  position  to  her.  The  artificial 
part  of  her  character  overgrew  the  natural ;  and  her  later  writ- 
ings are  unreadable  from  their  affectations.  Her  precious  heart 
must  have  become  sadly  impoverished  before  she  could  employ 
herself,  as  she  did  in  her  latter  days,  in  revising  for  the  press  the 
affectionate  family  and  friendly  letters  which  had  passed  between 
herself  and  persons  long  dead,  and  in  arranging,  while  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave,  in  which  we  look  to  bury  our  vanities, 
the  records  of  the  interminable  and  extravagant  compliments 
paid  to  her  half  a  century  before  by  kind-hearted  great  men, 
whose  follies  of  the  moment  should  have  perished  with  the 
moment.  We  owe  to  her,  however,  in  these  "  Memoirs,"  grati- 
tude for  a  great  service.  Her  gossiping  volumes  are  full  of 
interest,  of  unconscious  revelations  of  herself,  far  more  charming 
than  all  her  consciousness,  and  of  historical  material,  from  her 
familiarity  with  the  court,  and  with  most  of  the  eminent  persons 
of  her  day.  Miss  Burney  married,  at  forty,  an  emigrant  artil- 
lery-officer, being  sure  at  any  time  of  large  sums  of  money  for 
any  novel  she  chose  to  write,  and  actually  receiving  3000 
guineas  for  the  first  she  wrote  after  her  marriage,  — ''  Camilla." 
She  survived  her  husband  and  only  son,  and  died  in  her  eighty- 
eighth  year. 

Two    popular   female   poets   departed   untimely    during    this 
period,  —  Mrs.  Heinans,  who  was  in  her  forty-second  Mrg  Hema 
year ;  and  Miss  Landon,  known  in  the  world  of  letters  and  Miss 
as  L.  H  L.     Mrs.  Hemaus  died  in  Dublin,  in  1835,  Landon> 
after  a  long  illness,  and  after  a  separation  of  many  years  from 
her  husband,  who  left  chiefly  to  her  the  charge  of  their  five  sons. 
Miss  Landon  married,  and  went  out  to  Cape  Coast,  —  somewhat 
wilfully,  but  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  died  there  suddenly,  a 
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few  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  the  castle, —  as  was  supposed,  by 
taking  an  overdose  of  some  deleterious  medicine.  A  more 
mournful  story  than  hers  is  seldom  heard,  —  illustrative  as  it  is 
of  the  perils,  snares,  and  sufferings  of  a  literary  life,  where  the 
responsibility  of  the  vocation  is  not  felt  with  the  seriousness 
which  shames  cupidity,  and  silences  flattery.  People  inferior  to 
herself  made  money  and  amusement,  out  of  her  talent  and  her- 
self; and  she  permitted  them  to  do  it,  —  partly  out  of  careless 
generosity,  and  partly  because  she  was  too  little  aware  of  the 
responsibility  of  genius.  Carefully  cultivated,  her  genius  might 
have  accomplished  great  tilings.  As  it  was,  her  early  and  won- 
derful facility  is  nearly  all  that  remains  for  admiration.  By  her 
personal  friends  she  is  remembered  with  an  affection  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  writings  ;  and,  by  those  who  did  not 
know  her,  her  writings  are  regarded  with  an  indifference  almost 
as  great  as  her  own.  —  Mrs.  Hemans's  poetry  was  of  a  far  higher 
order.  It  was  deformed  by  a  mannerism  of  that  degree  which 
is  fatal  to  permanence  of  popularity ;  and  there  is  not  much 
substance  of  thought.  But  the  sentiment  is  commonly  as  true 
and  natural  as  the  expression  of  it  is  otherwise ;  and  of  a  depth 
which  always  insures  its  freshness.  The  substantial  power  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  is,  perhaps,  best  shown  in  her  choice  of  the  sub- 
jects of  her  smaller  pieces,  which  is  so  rich  in  suggestion,  and  so 
full  of  the  keen  and  sagacious  apprehension  that  belongs  to 
genius,  that  it  is  almost  a  greater  treat  to  look  over  the  table  of 
contents  of  her  minor  poems,  than  to  read  the  poems  themselves. 
Her  fame  —  a  genuine  and  reasonable  fame,  depending  upon  her 
qualities,  and  not  upon  any  accident  of  the  time  —  had  spread 
widely  over  the  European  and  American  continents  many  years 
before  her  death ;  and  there  are  thousands  living  to  whom  the 
slightest  casual  recollection  of  some  of  her  poems  will  be,  'to 
T.  Haynes  the  day  of  their  death,  like  the  singing  of  a  dirge  in 
Bayly,  the  recesses  of  their  hearts.  —  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly, 
whose  songs  were  sung  in  the  streets,  and  who  was  therefore  a 
public  benefactor,  died,  in  his  forty-second  year,  in  1839  ;  and, 
in  full  age,  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  —  a 

James  Ho^tr  ~o7 

man  of  stubborn  purpose  and  graceful  imagination, 
of  unscrupulous  manners  and  delicate  sentiment ;  a  man  who 
taught  himself  to  write  with  such  labor,  that  he  began  his  task 
by  taking  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  but  who  produced  his  songs 
with  such  facility,  that  they  seem  to  have  presented  themselves 
to  him  like  a  group  of  sun-touches  on  the  prominences  of  his 
native  valleys  and  hillside*.  His  life  was  one  of  painful  vici-si- 
tudes,  from  his  want  of  prudence,  and  of  knowledge  of  the 
world.  The  "Queen's  Wake"  is  the  poem  which  established 
his  fame,  and  by  which  he  is  best  remembered ;  but  perhaps  a 
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stronger  interest  attaches  to  him  from  his  intimacy  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  a  far  stronger  still  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  origin,  and  rise  in  life  to  a  high  place  among  the  authors 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  Lodge,  who  contributed,  by  his  famous  portraits  and  other 
works  of    antiquarian   biography,  to   future  achieve-    Edmond 
ments    in    the   department  of  history,  died  in   1839,    Lodee 
holding  the  office  of  Clarenceux  king-of-arms.  —  Dr.  Gillies,  who 
gave  us  a  history  of  Greece,  and  translations  of  much 

J   ,       ,  .,  i  .      i    ,  Dr.  Gilhes. 

Greek  oratory  and  philosophy,  had  ceased  his  labors 

for  many  years,  and   now,  in  1836,  died  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

—  In  the  same  year,  we  lost  James  Mill,  best  known  , 

,  .          .  f -n   •  '  i    T     T  James  Mill. 

as  the  historian  or  British  India,  but  also  celebrated  as 
the  chief  follower  of  Bentham,  and  the  author  of  works  on  men- 
tal philosophy  and  poliiical  economy.  His  "  History  of  India"  is 
the  work  by  which  he  will  be  longest  and  best  remembered.  He 
held. an  office  in  the  India  House,  which  afforded  him  access  to  a 
great  wealth  of  materials ;  and  he  so  wrought  his  mind  into  his 
task  as  to  have  strengthened  and  illuminated  his  narrative  with 
principles  of  legislation,  and  views  of  social  organization,  which 
gave  his  work  a,  value  that  nothing  can  supersede.  We  may  and 
must  have  others,  written  by  men  who  have  seen  India,  and  who 
can  contribute  much  that  did  not  lie  in  Mr.  Mill's  way ;  but 
nothing  can  now  prevent  his  being  the  history  which  first  pre- 
sented the  great  subject  of  India  to  the  best  part  of  the  mind  of 
England,  and  largely  influenced  the  administration  of  that  great 
dependency.  It  is  a  well-known  virtue  of  the  India  Company 
that  they  discover  and  employ  and  reward  the  best  men,  in  a 
way  that  administrative  bodies  very  rarely  do.  In  this  case,  as 
in  others,  their  generous  prudence  was  richly  rewarded ;  for  Mr. 
Mill  was  able  to  do  more  for  their  empire  than  they,  with  all 
power  and  willingness,  could  do  for  him. 

A  man  of  great  celebrity  died  at  the  close  of  1834,  —  of  a 
celebrity  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  his  works. 
Mr.  Malthus  was  perhaps  the  most  abused  man  of  his 

,.  ,         ,  ,1  ,,         .,          ,  Mr.  Malthus. 

time;  but  he  was  so  well  aware  that  the  abuse  never 
proceeded  from  those  who  had  read  his  writings,  that  it  did  not 
trouble  him,  nor  in  the  least  impair  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
or  the  quiet  cheerfulness  of  his  manners.  It  was  he  who  first 
placed,  clearly  and  by  elaborate  statement,  before  society  the  all- 
important  fact  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  poverty  of  society, 

—  that  the   number  of  consumers   naturally  presses   upon    the 
means  of  subsistence  ;  and  that,  while  the  numbers  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  not  proportioned  to  each  other  by  the  exercise 
of  enlightened  prudence,  poverty  and  misery  must  always  exist. 
The  illustration  of  the  doctrine  is  simply  this :  that  a  piece  of 
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land  which  will  exactly  support  a  family  of  four  or  five  persons 
will  not  support  the  spreading  families  of  those  four  or  five  per- 
sons ;  and  the  moral  inference  from  this  is,  that  forethought  ought 
to  be  exercised  about  the  future  subsistence  of  such  families,  or 
their  numbers  will  be  reduced  by  hunger  or  disease.  Any  illus- 
trations or  amplifications  of  these  simple  facts  which  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Malthus's  works,  and  which  may  be  misunderstood 
or  disliked,  cannot  impair  the  great  service  he  rendered  in  point- 
ing out  the  fact  which  lies  at  thu  bottom  of  social  destitution  ;  nor 
can  any  discoveries  or  recognition  of  means  of  increasing  food 
by  improving  the  productiveness  of  land  at  home,  or  drawing 
from  a  larger  area  abroad,  touch  his  theory  more  or  less.  What- 
ever blessings,  whatever  intermissions  of  anxiety,  we  may  obtain 
by  such  methods,  the  fact  remains  that  human  families  expand  in 
numbers  while  cornfields  do  not  expand  in  size,  nor,  by  any 
means  discovered  or  conceivable,  in  a  productiveness  which  can 
keep  pace  with  human  increase.  Mr.  Malthus's  simple  human- 
ity was  shown  in  the  readiness  and  plainness  with  which  he  made 
known  this  essential  truth.  The  hardness  and  cruelty  would 
have  been  in  concealing  it  after  it  once  became  apparent  to  his 
mind.  As  for  the  foolish  and  disagreeable  notions  which  are  too 
commonly  associated  with  his  name  and  theory,  —  such  as  that 
he  desired  that  poor  people  should  not  marry,  —  they  may  be 
regarded  as  mere  unfounded  imputations,  cast  upon  his  works  by 
careless  rumor ;  in  spreading  which,  however,  those  are  not  guilt- 
less who  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  what  Mal- 
thus  did  think  and  say.  His  works  will  probably  be  little  read 
henceforth ;  for  the  first  and  chief,  his  "  Essay  on  Population," 
has  answered  its  purpose*-  All  who  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
political  economy  at  all,  are  aware  that  a  determinate  stock 
of  food,  which  is  just  sufficient  for  a  certain  number,  must  be 
insufficient  for  any  greater  number ;  and  that,  while  we  have 
among  us  so  much  destitution  as  we  see,  it  must  be  a  consid- 
eration of  the  first  moment  so  to  educate  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  so  to  arrange  the  inducements  of  their  life,  as  to  train 
them  to  prudence  for  their  own  comfort,  and  humanity  towards 
their  children.  The  service  which  Mr.  Malthus  did  to  society 
was  in  fixing  its  attention  upon  the  laws  of  increase  of  eaters  and 
of  food,  and  on  the  morality  —  a  cheerful  and  genial  morality, 
opposed  only  to  license  —  which  is  indicated  by  those  natural 
laws.  Mr.  Malthus  was  a  clergyman,  and  professor  of  history  and 
political  economy  at  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury.  His 
life  was  useful  and  innocent,  serene  and  cheerful,  —  supported 
and  graced  by  universal  respect  and  love  among  those  who  knew 
him.  He  reached  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

An  old  antagonist  of  his,  —  a  man  who  was  in  a  state  of  an- 
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tagonism  to  much  that  is  in  the  world, — William  Godwin,  died 
in  April,  1836.  Godwin  was  a  man  of  great  powers,  wniiam 
insufficiently  balanced  ;  and,  as  the  European  world  Godwin, 
was,  in  his  youth,  a  mighty  conflict  of  great  powers  insufficiently 
balanced,  he  was  just  the  man  to  make  an  impression  of  vast 
force  on  the  society  of  his  day.  Soon  after  his  "  Political  Justice  " 
was  published,  working-rnen  were  seen  to  club  their  earnings  to 
buy  it,  and  to  meet  under  a  tree  or  in  an  ale-house  to  read  it.  It 
wrought  so  violently  that  Godwin  saw  there  must  be  unsound- 
ness  in  it ;  and  he  modified  it  considerably  before  he  re-issued  it. 
His  mind  was  acute,  and,  through  the  generosity  of  his  heart, 
profound ;  but  it  was  one-sided.  With  us,  society  and  govern- 
ment had  been  one-sided  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  it  was  a 
benefit  to  us  all,  that,  when  driven  from  the  purely  conventional 
view  of  things,  society  fell  in  with  a  Godwin  who  presented,  in 
the  broadest  manner,  the  natural.  He  suffered,  individually, 
from  the  antagonism,  and  so  did  many  of  his  disciples  ;  but  it  was 
the  safest  thing  for  society  at  large,  in  that  crisis,  to  have  the 
whole  material  of  social  philosophy,  the  whole  choice  of  social 
organization,  exhibited  before  it  at  once.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  government  and  society  in  England  at  this  day  are  the  bet- 
ter for  the  astuteness  and  the  audacity,  the  truth  and  the  error, 
the  depth  and  the  shallows,  the  generosity  and  the  injustice  of 
Godwin,  as  manifested  in  his  "Political  Justice ;"  and  thus  he  was 
one  —  though  perhaps  the  most  unpalatable  —  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  age.  Many  who  do  not  regard  him  from  this  point  of  view 
are  grateful  for  his  wonderful  novels,  —  "  Caleb  Williams  "  and 
"  St.  Leon."  These  are  but  a  small  portion  of  his  works ;  but  they 
are  those  by  which  he  is  best  known.  He  controverted  Malthus; 
he  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  a  series  of  his- 
torical books  for  children ;  and,  in  short,  was  busy  with  his  pen 
through  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  whom  he  lost  a  few  months  after  their 
marriage.  In  his  old  age,  a  small  sinecure  office  was  given  him 
by  the  Grey  Ministry,  with  rooms  in  connection  with  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  there  he  loved  to  show  the  old  Star-chamber, 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  destroyed  before  his  face ;  and  to  exhibit 
the  tallies,  the  burning  of  which  was  to  occasion  the  destruction. 
On  the  night  of  the  fire,  he  was  at  the  theatre ;  and,  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  his  chambers  were  in  danger,  his  strong-minded 
old  wife  would  not  have  him  alarmed  by  a  message,  but  managed 
to  remove  his  property  before  he  returned  to  be  amazed  at  the 
sight.  He  was  saved  the  worst  part  of  the  shock,  and  lived  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  he  quietly  sank  out  of 
the  life  he  loved  so  well,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
The  interests  of  the  period  now  closing  were  so  various,  so 
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widely  spread,  and,  through  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
so  desultory,  that  it  has  been  a  task  of  no  slight  difficulty  to  bring 
them  together,  and  present  them  in  any  effectual  sequence  and 
natural  connection.  We  have  now  before  us  the  closing  period 
of  this  history,  in  which  the  events  seem  to  draw  together  in 
their  very  magnitude,  and  to  prescribe  their  own  order,  which 
will  be  interrupted  only  by  some  necessary  retrospect  here  and 
there. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  general  election  of  1841  was  one  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance. It  was  not  that  any  one  great  question  was  General 
now,  as  in  1831,  to  be  settled  by  a  House  of  Commons,  election, 
which  should  be,  in  fact,  an  assemblage  of  delegates ;  but  that 
something  yet  more  important  should  be  done.  The  ministers 
hoped,  and  apparently  believed,  that  the  country  would  support 
them  on  the  free-trade  question,  as  it  had  done  on  the  parliamen- 
tary reform  question ;  and  they  calculated  on  beginning  a  new 
career  in  virtue  of  their  proposal  of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn.  But 
in  this  they  were  three  times  mistaken.  The  people  were  not 
yet  ready  for  such  a  struggle  on  this  question  as  they  had  gone 
through  ten  years  before  for  a  greater.  If  they  had  been  ready, 
the  free-traders  could  not  have  carried  their  point  under  those 
oppressive  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill  which  secured  the 
preponderance  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  representation ;  and, 
again,  they  had  not  that  confidence  in  the  government  which 
could  stimulate  them  to  any  effectual  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
government  proposition.  Nothing  had  happened  for  some  years 
to  give  them  any  confidence  in  the  Whig  Administration  ;  and 
much  had  happened  every  year  to  prevent  their  trusting  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  with  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws. 
The  ministers  who  carried  the  Reform  Bill  had  advocated 
parliamentary  reform  for  a  long  course  of  years,  —  had  seen  the 
truth,  and  spoken  for  it,  and  were  fit  to  act  in  its  behalf  when 
the  season  came ;  but  the  men  who  now  assumed  to  be  reformers 
on  the  corn  question  had,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  steadily  re- 
sisted this  very  reform,  while  in  possession  of  precisely  the  same 
means  of  information  which  they  had  at  present.  The  Premier 
had  pronounced  the  proposal  of  corn-law  reform  mad ;  and  Lord 
J.  Russell  had  called  it  mischievous,  absurd,  impracticable,  and 
unnecessary.  He  had  resisted  sui-h  proposals  ever  since  he  came 
into  office,  —  at  first  contemptuously,  and  then  vehemently  ;  and 
when  he  at  last,  and  somewhat  suddenly,  declared  himself  in 
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favor  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  be  had  no  right  to  expect  the 
support  of  the  nation.  The  ministers  had  no  right  even  to  resent 
popular  doubts  of  their  sincerity ;  but  there  were  thousands  \vlio 
declined  entering  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  the  sincerity  of  ministers, 
who  yet  positively  denied  their  trustworthiness.  The  question 
was  too  important  to  be  committed  to  the  management  of  men 
who  had,  for  nine  out  of  ten  years  of  office,  acted  strongly  on 
the  wrong  side ;  and  who  had,  for  several  sessions  past,  shown 
that  they  could  not  conduct  any  important  business  whatever. 
The  corn-law  question  was  not,  therefore,  that  on  which  the 
elections  proceeded,  on  the  whole,  though  the  Conservatives  and 
the  immediate  adherents  of  the  Whig  government  agreed  in 
putting  it  forward  as  the  ground  of  their  conflict.  The  govern- 
ment candidates  shouted  forth  Lord  J.  Russell's  fixed  duty  as 
their  election-cry ;  but  they  met  with  little  response  from  the 
people.  The  people  at  large  felt  that  a  more  important  con- 
sideration than  even  corn-law  reform  was  pressing. 

The  more  sagacious  and  better  educated  among  them  put  their 
conviction  into  words ;  but  many  thousands  felt  and  acted  upon 
the  conviction  who  could  not  put  it  into  words.  They  felt  that 
the  very  heart  of  our  poiitical  virtue  and  honor  was  eaten  out  by 
the  incompetence,  moral  and  official,  of  the  Whig  Administration. 
During  their  protracted  decline  in  power,  in  reputation,  and  in 
character,  they  had  dragged  down  with  them  the  aspiration,  the 
earnestness,  and  the  hope  of  the  people ;  and  the  political  deteri- 
oration must  be  endureji  no  longer.  Not  only  had  parliamentary 
reform  become  almost  a  cant  term  under  their  ineffectual  and 
unprincipled  rule ;  but  the  very  virtue  which  had  achieved  that 
reform  was  starved  out  by  the  same  sponsors  who  had  offered 
themselves  before  the  congregation  of  the  world  to  cherish  it. 
The  indifferent  had,  under  Whig  rule,  become  more  indifferent  ; 
the  sceptical,  more  doubting  ;  the  timid,  more  disheartened  ;  the 
earnest,  more  angry  from  year  to  year,  till  they  were  now  exas- 
perated into  an  opposition  as  fierce  as  could  be  offered  by  the 
most  antiquated  or  selfish  of  the  landed  interest.  It  would  be  no 
small  gain,  in  displacing  the  Whigs,  to  be  relieved  about  the 
transaction  of  the  daily  business  of  the  nation,  —  to  know  that 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  could  prepare  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  obtain  accurate  information,  and  procure  good 
servants  to  do  their  work  without  blunders  and  delay.  It  would 
be  a  yet  greater  gain  to  obtain  relief  of  mind  about  our  financial 
affairs,  —  to  feel  that  the  money-matters  of  the  State  were  in  able 
hands,  and  that  the  immoral  and  destructive  process  was  stopped, 
of  sinking  deeper  into  debt  every  year,  finding  the  annual  deficit 
in  no  degree  repaired,  but  only  met  by  loans,  and  covered  over 
with  explanations  and  smiles  and  promises.  Greater  still  would 
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be  the  gain  of  having  any  set  of  men  in  power  who  would  cause 
political  action  in  the  people.  There  was  no  apprehension  that 
the  old  Tory  rule  would  ever  be  revived.  From  the  day  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R.  Peel  had  stood  lorth  as 
reformers  in  any  department  of  principle,  all  possibility  of  rank 
Tory  rule  was  over.  The  question  now  was  only  of  degrees  and 
modes  of  reform :  and  if  men  of  any  party  were  once  in  place 
who  had  any  power  to  govern,  and  any  political  honor  to  guard, 
the  people  might  and  must  co-operate  with  them,  either  in  the 
way  of  support  or  opposition;  and  that  political  life  would  revive 
within  the  heart  of  the  nation  which  had  well-nigh  died  out  under 
the  chill  of  hopelessness  on  the  one  part,  and  the  poison  of  con- 
tempt on  the  other.  The  extraordinary  importance  of  the 
elections  of  1841  lay,  not  in  any  pretence  of  settling  the  corn 
question,  but  in  the  opportunity  afforded  of  dislodging  the 
tenacious  tenants  of  the  public  offices.  Notices  to  quit  had  been 
in  vain  ;  and  twice  had  the  day  of  reckoning  been  got  over  by  an 
exercise  of  royal  favor.  Now  the  time  was  come  for  taking  off 
the  roof,  if  the  people  so  pleased.  They  did  so  please  ;  and  very 
thoroughly  they  did  the  work. 

Throughout  the  elections,  the  support  of  the  government  was 
made  a  confidence  question.  Fatal  as  was  this  method  of  appeal, 
the  Whig  government  had  no  other.  And  it  was  on  the  ground 
of  promises  only  that  they  could  ask  for  confidence.  The  appeal, 
on  the  ground  of  their  services  in  carrying  parliamentary  reform, 
had  been  so  long  worn  out  that  the  elections  of  1837  had  been 
carried  by  the  free  use  of  the  Queen's  name ;  and  nothing  had 
happened  since  to  justify  an  appeal  to  any  thing  in  the  past. 
They  now  asked  for  confidence  on  the  ground  of  what  they 
intended  to  do ;  but  this  is  an  appeal  ill  becoming  any  Ministry 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  almost  uninterrupted,  of  power;  and  it 
was  wholly  inadmissible  from  an  Administration  which  had  once 
assumed  the  title  of  reforming,  but  had  long  since  fallen  back 
under  its  old  title  of  Whig.  The  people  refused  the  great  con- 
fidence vote  on  their  wide  floor  within  the  four  seas ;  and 
prepared  for  the  refusal  of  the  smaller  confidence  vote  which  was 
to  be  asked  for  within  the  four  walls  of  their  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord  J.  Russell  stood  for  the  city  of  London,  and  was  returned 
by  a  majority  of  only  seven  over  the  fifth  candidate,  who  was  a 
Conservative.  Two  Conservatives  and  one  Liberal  were  above 
him  on  the  poll.  Some  mirth  was  excited  by  the  zeal  of  certain 
of  the  government  party  who  commemorated  this  victory,  as  they 
called  it,  —  though  two  Conservatives  were  let  in,  —  by  a  medal, 
showing  on  its  reverse  side  a  wreath  of  wheat-ears,  and  the 
motto  "  Free-trade,"  with  the  additional  words,  "  Per  mare  per 
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terrara ; "  which  were  translated,  "  One  foot  on  sea,  and  another 
on  shore"  ("to  one  thing  constant  never").1  The  few  vic- 
tories of  this  kind  gained  by  the  ministers  were  as  fatal  as 
their  defeats ;  for  they  could  not  afford  to  have  their  great  towns 
neutralized  while  the  counties  were  returning  Conservatives  in 
overwhelming  numbers.  Lord  Hovvick  was  rejected  in  North- 
umberland, and  Lords  Morpeth  and  Milton  by  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  While  free-trade  professions  were  vague  and  faint, 
declarations  of  want  of  confidence  were  loud  and  clear  in  some  of 
the  largest  towns.  Complaints  —  no  doubt  just  —  were  made, 
on  every  hand,  of  corruption ;  and  it  was  believed  that  such  au 
amount  of  bribery  had  seldom,  if  ever  before,  been  known :  but 
no  one  could  say  that  the  one  party  was  more  guilty  than  the 
other.  It  was  alleged,  and  truly,  that  the  Conservatives  had 
been  more  attentive  to  the  registration  than  the  Reformers ;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  most  mortifying  tokens  of  the  popular  indif- 
ference to  the  Whig  government.  The  result  was,  a  Whig 
majority  of  9  in  Scotland,  and  19  in  Ireland  ;  and  a  Conservative 
majority  of  104  in  England  and  Wales.2  In  the  elections  of 
1837,  the  government  majority  had  fallen  to  16,  according  to 
some  authorities  ;  12,  according  to  others.  Now  the  government 
was  in  a  minority  of  76;  and  this  great  Conservative  majority 
was  sure  to  be  largely  increased  as  soon  as  power  should  pass 
from  the  Whigs  to  the  opposition,  —  there  being  always  in 
Parliament  a  considerable  body  of  men  disposed  to  support  the 
government,  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  end  was  knowu  to  be  near.  The  Queen  and  her  house- 
hold had  learned  their  part  in  the  ensuing  changes  by  painful 
experience.  The  ladies  prepared  to  resign  their  offices  in  good 
time,  and  the  Queen  prepared  herself  to  accept  their  resignation 
without  objection.  The  new  Parliament  assembled  New  Pariia- 
on  the  19th  of  August;  Lord  J.  Russell  and  Sir  R.  ment- 
Peel  meeting  at  the  bar,  and  shaking  hands  "  very  cordially." 3 
Mr.  Lefevre  was  rechosen  speaker  with  the  smoothest  unanimity; 
and  then  everybody  waited,  tor  the  royal  speech.  Next,  there 
was  much  comment  on  the  speech  being  delivered  by  commission, 
while  the  Queen  was  in  good  health,  the  weather  tine,  and  Her 
Majesty  known  to  be  usually  disposed  to  enjoy  these  public 
occasions.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Queen's  physician  had 
advised  Her  Majesty  to  stay  at  home ;  and  this  again  fixed  ex- 
pectation on  the  speech.  It  was  natural  that  the  Sovereign 
should  feel  some  emotion  on  meeting  a  Parliament  elected  for  the 
very  purpose  of  overthrowing  an  Administration  to  which  she  was 
attached  by  all  the  associations  of  her  accession  to  the  throne, 

1  Spectator,  1841,  p.  686.  2  Annual  Register,  1841,  p.  147. 

8  Hansard,  lix.  p.  8. 
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and  by  ties  of  confidence  and  custom ;  but  further  reasons  for 
her  absence  appeared  when  the  speech  was  read.  It  Queen's 
was  singularly  controversial  in  its  tone,  and  was  there-  gpe««ii- 
fore  far  from  being  the  kind  of  address  which  it  suited  the  dignity 
of  a  Sovereign,  or  her  relations  with  her  Parliament,  to  deliver 
by  word  of  mouth.  Not  only  were  the  lords  and  gentlemen  in 
Parliament  requested  to  consider  the  corn-laws,  but  they  were  to 
determine  whether  those  laws  did  not  produce  thjs  and  that 
and  the  other  bad  consequence.1  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
ministers  should  not  have  foreseen  the  embarrassment  in  which 
they  would  have  placed  their  royal  mistress,  if  Parliament 
should  "  determine "  that  the  corn-laws  did  not  produce  these 
bad  consequences ;  a  determination  far  more  probable  than  au 
agreement  of  the  majority  of  this  particular  Parliament  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Queen.  This  singularity  in  the  speech  pointed  to 
the  necessity  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Parliament,  unless  the  exist 
ing  Ministry  should  be  displaced  before  any  debate  on  the  corn- 
laws  came  on ;  and  it  rendered  indispensable  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  certain  members  against  the  unconstitutional  aspect  given 
to  the  speech  by  the  Sovereign  being  brought  forward  to  make 
the  first  move  in  a  great  controversy.  A  few  nights  afterwards, 
Lord  J.  Russell  was  so  appealed  to  by  Lord  Stanley  as  to  be 
forced  to  an  earnest  declaration  that  the  speech  expi  essed  the 
sentiments  of  the  ministers,  and  that  they  aloue  were  responsible 
for  any  thing  that  it  contained.2 

The  address  was  moved  in  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Spencer, 
and  seconded  by  Lord  Clanricarde;  and  both  speakers  The  address 
openly  and  at  length  condemned  the  existing  corn-  »mended. 
laws.  It  was  impossible  to  enter  into  controversy  on  this  point 
in  preparing  an  answer  to  the  speech  in  which  the  Sovereign's 
opinion  appeared  to  be  declared  ;  and  the  amendment  moved  by 
Lord  Ripon  therefore  took  another  ground.  It  expressed  the 
alarm  of  Parliament  at  the  continued  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income,  —  promised  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  com- 
mended to  them,  —  but  declared  that  nothing  could  be  done 
while  the  government  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House  or  of  the  country,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  present  minis- 
ters did  not  possess  that  confidence.  This  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  72  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust.3 A  similar  amendment  to  the  address  in  the  Commons 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Morpeth  in  the  representation  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  91.  The  last  acts  of  the 
Whig  government  deepened  their  unpopularity  with  their  best 
remaining  supporters,  —  those  who  had  yet  hoped  to  carry  some 

i  Hansard,  lix.  p.  16.       2  Hansard,  lix.  p.  483.      »  Hansard,  lix.  p.  106. 
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goodly  measure  of  free-trade  by  their  means.1  These  were  dis- 
pleased that  the  corn-law  question  should  have  been  so  mixed 
up  with  the  personal  interests  of  the  ministers  as  to  share  in 
their  personal  discredit.  They,  however,  voted  in  favor  of  the 
ministerial  address,  for  the  sake  of  the  free-trade  principle.  Yet 
was  the  majority  against  ministers  in  both  Houses  as  over- 
whelming as  has  been  seen.  It  only  remained  for  the  Sovereign 
to  communicate  her  reply,  and  for  the  ministers  to  resign.  The 
reply  was  dignified.  The  Queen  expressed  her  satisfaction  at 
the  spirit  in  which  Parliament  proposed  to  deliberate  on  the 
matters  she  had  recommended  to  them ;  and  declared,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  Ever  anxious  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  my  Parliament,  I 
will  take  immediate  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Admin- 
istration." 2  This  message  reached  the  Commons  on  Monday, 
August  30  ;  and  on  Thursday,  September  2,  the  Queen  spent 
her  last  evening  with  the  household  whom  she  had  declared  to 
be  so  dear  to  her.  Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  at 

Queen's  * 

household  the  dinner-table ;  and,  when  she  was  with  her  ladies 
afterwards,  tears  and  regrets  broke  forth  with  little 
restraint.  They  were  natural  and  amiable.  It  was  no  fault  of 
hers  —  nor  of  theirs  —  that  their  connection  was  made  depend- 
ent on  the  state  of  political  parties.  The  blame  rested  else- 
where, though  the  suffering  was  with  them.  Everybody  pitied 
the  young  sovereign,  and  saw  and  felt  the  hardship  ;  but  there 
were  many  who  looked  forward  cheerfully  to  an  approaching 
time  when  she  would  know  a  new  satisfaction  in  reposing  upon 
an  Administration  really  strong,  efficient,  and  supported  by  the 
country,  and  on  a  household  composed  of  persons  among  whom 
she  could  make  friends  without  the  fear  of  their  removal  from 
any  other  cause  than  her  wish,  or  their  own. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  August  30,  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
Resignation  one  House,  and  Lord  J.  Russell  in  the  other,  de- 
of  ministers,  clared,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  votes  of  both 
Houses  on  the  address,  the  ministers  had  resigned  their  offices, 
and  now  continued  in  their  places  only  till  their  successors 
should  be  appointed.3 

Thus  was  the  Melbourne  Administration  out  at  last.  Men 
had  waited  long,  if  not  patiently,  for  this  issue ;  and  the  general 
satisfaction  was  evident  enough.  Perhaps  it  was  worth  waiting 
so  long  to  see  the  exhaustion  so  complete.  It  afforded  every 
needful  advantage  to  the  incoming  Administration ;  and  it  yield- 
ed a  striking  lesson  to  all  governments  and  their  constituents. 
No  government  had  a  fairer  chance  than  that  of  the  Whigs  from 
popular  and  royal  favor,  —  no  government  had  a  clearer  task  to 
perform,  or  more  aids  and  supports  and  stimulus  in  the  perform- 

1  Hansard,  lix.  p.  449.    2  Hansard,  lix.  p.  476.    8  Hansard,  lix.  pp.  473,  476. 
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ance;  and,  when  it  became  apparent  where  the  want  of  strength 
and  clearness  lay,  —  that  their  principles  were  weak,  their  views 
obscure,  their  purposes  fluctuating,  their  knowledge  deficient, 
and  their  political  honor  relaxed,  —  no  Ministry  of  such  popular 
promise  ever  sank  so  low.  It  was  well  for  the  political  morality 
of  the  country  that  the  case  was  so  clear,  —  made  so  clear,  at 
last,  by  the  suicidal  appeal  to  the  country  in  the  elections.  This 
clear  exposition  of  the  case  might  afford  some  reparation  —  the 
only  reparation  possible  —  for  the  mischief  of  a  long  retention 
of  office  by  men  who  could  not,  with  all  means  of  power  in  their 
hands,  govern  the  country.  The  people,  who  had  for  years  been 
divided  between  apathy  and  fretfulness  under  a  tenacious  but 
helpless  Administration,  might  now  hope  to  enjoy  the  repose  of 
confidence  in  the  midst  of  activity  in  obtaining  reforms.  They 
would  now  have  able  men,  in  a  united  cabinet,  to  deal  with ; 
and  it  would  depend  much  on  themselves  what  the  direction 
should  be  that  the  ability  of  the  Ministry  should  take.  If  the 
Peel  Cabinet  should  prove  a  reforming  one,  that  would  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen.  If  it  should  prove  still  too  con- 
servative, there  was  now  a  fair  field  of  opposition  open,  in  which 
the  political  life  of  the  country  could  exercise  itself,  and  ascer- 
tain how  much  energy  it  could  still  command. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  distribution  of  office  was  watched  with  great  eagerness 
New  Admin-  ^7  the  whole  country.  The  first  great  hope  was,  that 
istration  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  unite  the  offices  of  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  most 
pressing  evil  was  the  state  of  our  finances.  The  people  were 
becoming  fretted  and  alarmed  at  the  annual  deficit,  for  the  cure 
of  which  no  vigorous  measures  were  taken ;  and  the  distress  had 
now,  for  a  long  time,  been  such  as  to  pull  down  the  national 
courage,  and  press  the  working-classes  into  depths  of  hopeless- 
ness. If  any  power  could  redeem  us  from  this  distress  and  debt, 
it  was  Peel ;  for  we  had  no  other  such  financier.  There  was 
some  regret,  therefore,  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Goulburn 
was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  still  it  was  consid- 
ered certain  that  Peel's  mind  would  preside  in  that  department, 
and  that  all  its  action  would  proceed  upon  his  views. 

The  next  most  interesiing  point  was,  who  was  to  be  Foreign 
Lord  Aber-  Secretary,  and  who  at  the  Board  of  Control.  Next  to 
deen.  retrieving  our  affairs  at  home,  was  the  consideration 

of  keeping  the  peace  in  Europe  and  America,  and  returning  to 
a  state  of  peace  in  Asia.  Our  accord  with  the  United  States 
was  in  peril  from  boundary  questions,  which  we  shall  have  to 
review,  and  from  the  right-of-search  question,  which  threatened 
also  to  embroil  us  with  Powers  nearer  home.  Our  4%  good  un- 
derstanding "  with  France  was  far  from  being  what  it  was ;  and 
the  right  of  search,  and  some  Spanish"  difficulties,  made  our 
peace  with  the  French  very  precarious ;  while  the  sagacious  saw 
that  the  great  continental  struggle,  so  sure  to  happen,  might 
henceforth  begin  on  any  occasion  of  provocation,  however  slight. 
And  we  were  now,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  actually  at  war 
with  China,  and  suffering  under  an  accumulation  of  disasters  in 
India.  After  twenty-six  years  of  peace,  we  were  apparently 
in  imminent  danger  of  war,  at  a  time  when  every  thing  was 
going  wrong  at  home ;  when  agriculture  was  moaning  with  hun- 
ger, and  manufactures  seemed  dying,  and  commerce  was  well- 
nigh  bankrupt  ;  when  Ireland  was  stirring  in  rebellion,  and  the 
working-classes  in  England  and  Scotland  were  growing  des- 
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perate,  and  debt  was  stealing  upon  us,  and  the  nerves  of  the 
stoutest  were  beginning  to  be  shaken,  from  the  young  sovereign 
in  her  palace  to  the  field-laborer  in  his  damp  hovel,  and  the 
gaunt  weaver  chafing  beside  his  empty  loom.  It  was  no  time 
for  war ;  and  great  was  the  importance  of  appointing  men  in 
connection  with  foreign  affairs,  and  with  the  India  House,  who 
should  be  trustworthy  for  prudence  and  a  quiet  demeanor,  and 
averse  from  meddling  and  noise,  showing  their  sense  of  their 
country's  dignity  and  honor  by  taking  them  for  granted,  and 
relying  upon  them.  Lord  Ellenborough  was  at  the  Board  of 
Control ;  and  people  thought  this  a  very  doubtful  appointment. 
It  did  not  mend  the  matter  that  he  soon  went  out  to  India  as 
Governor-general.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose  him  the  right 
man  for  such  offices  at  such  a  time.  The  appointment  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  as  Foreign  Secretary  was  more  fortunate.  It  was  soou 
evident  that  the  honor  of  England  and  her  peace  with  the  world 
were  safe  in  his  hands.  "  It  seems  strange,"  observed  an  emi- 
nent American  statesman  to  an  English  traveller,  "  that  we 
republicans  should  be  glad  when  your  Tories  come  into  power. 
Cue  would  think  that  our  sympathies  should  be  with  your 
reform  governments.  But  the  truth  is,  we  cannot  get  on  with 
your  Whig  ministers.  They  do  not  understand  business,  and 
they  do  not  understand  official  good-manners.  Your  Tory 
ministers  are  able  and  attentive  and  courteous ;  and,  when  we 
do  not  agree,  we  are  not  likely  to  quarrel.  But  with  the 
Whigs  we  have  to  forbear,  and  nothing  goes  smoothly."  This 
feeling  being  shared  by  other  governments,  the  chances  of  peace 
were  much  improved  by  the  retirement  of  an  unpopular  foreign 
minister,  and  the  appearance  in  his  stead  of  one  of  such  weight 
of  character,  and  quiet  dignity  of  temper,  as  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Another  thoroughly  satisfactory  appointment  was  that  sir  James 
of  Sir  James  Graham  as  Home  Secretary.  His  qual-  Graham, 
ity  had  been  proved  by  the  good  work  he  had  done  at  the  Admi- 
ralty. Lord  Ripon  was  not  thought  strong  enough  for  his  post 
at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Lord  Stanley  was  unhappily 
made  Colonial  Minister,  —  an  office  for  which  superhu- 
man powers  and  angelic  attributes  of  temper  are  requisite ;  and 
in  which  his  superficial  cleverness,  and  his  insolent  and  irritable 
temper,  might  work  more  mischief  in  five  years  than  a  century 
could  cure.  Another  objectionable  appointment  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  be  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  but  the  displeasure 
at  this  was  soon  put  ?m  end  to  by  the  Duke's  retirement  from 
office,  on  his  discovery  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  reforming 
Administration.  Another,  who  had  no  business  in  such  a  Minis- 
try, was  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull ;  but  he  was  only  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  and  naval  treasurer,  and  not  a  man  of  any  ability;  so 
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that  his  power  for  mischief  was  small.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was, 
Lord  Wham-  of  course,  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Wharnclitfe,  Presi- 
ciiffe.  dent  of  the  Council,  perhaps  proved  as  agreeable  a 

surprise  to  the  nation  as  any  one  of  his  colleagues.  Amidst 
some  old  Tory  tendencies  to  regard  office  too  much  as  a  personal 
and  family  privilege,  and  too  little  as  a  trust,  he  manifested, 
throughout  his  term  of  occupancy,  such  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
promotion  of  popular  education,  such  liberality  of  views,  such 
sagacity  and  diligence  in  business,  as  made  him  one  of  the  most 
valued  members  of  the  government. 

Out  of  the  Cabinet,  the  most  notable  man  was,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Mr.  Glad-  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  was  Vice-president  of  the 
stoue.  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  char- 

acter of  his  mind  was  not  very  clearly  understood  ;  and  the 
prevalent  doubt  was  whether  he  understood  it  himself:  but 
enough  was  known  of  his  seriousness,  his  thoughtfulness,  and  his 
conscientiousness,  to  cause  him  to  be  regarded  with  emphatic 
respect  and  hope,  at  a  time  when  earnest  men  were  to  be  prized 
above  all  others.  Some  other  young  men  came  into  minor 
offices,  from  whom  much  was  expected  by  the  few  who  already 
knew  them,  —  as  Lord  Lincoln,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert ;  Lord  Lincoln  going  to  the 
Woods  and  Forests  Department,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  being 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Lowther  was  Postmaster- 
general  ;  Lord  G.  Somerset,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster ;  and  Sir  George  Murray,  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance. 

The  day  after  the  mournful  dining  of  the  Court,  when  the 
Queen  and  her  household  were  about  to  part,  —  to  undergo  a 
separation  far  more  complete  than  would  have  been  necessary 
if  they  had  not  been  at  once  near  relations  of  the  late  ministers 
and  Her  Majesty's  domestic  companions,  —  the  Queen  had  to  go 
through  much  painful  business.  On  that  Friday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 3,  crowds  thronged  the  approaches  of  Claremont,  where 
the  court  was  staying.  It  was  not  like  an  ordinary  change  of 
Ministry.  The  exhaustion  of  the  Whigs  was  so  complete,  that 
men  knew  that  a  former  period  of  national  history  was  closing, 
and  another  coming  in ;  and  the  crowd  was  on  the  watch,  that 
gray  autumnal  morning,  not  only  for  the  old  ministers  and  the 
new,  but  for  every  incident  which  might  be  construed  as  an 
omen.1  The  old  ministers  drove  up  first,  in  plain  clothes,  were 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  and  delivered  up  the  seals  of 
office.  Meantime,  the  new  ministers  arrived,  in  court-dresses ; 
and  "  the  first  sunburst "  occurred  as  Sir  K.  Peel  drove  in  at 
the  gates.  He  was  warmly  cheered,  as  was  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington; and  both  looked  very  well  pleased,  the  people -said. 

1  Times  newspaper,  September  3, 1841. 
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"When  the  ex-ministers  departed,  Sir  R.  Peel  had  audience  of 
the  Queen,  to  kiss  hands  on  his  appointment ;  and,  after  him,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  three  or  four  more.  Then  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  repaired  to  the  corridor,  and  held  a  privy- 
council  ;  the  Queen  declaring  Lord  Wharncliffe  its  president. 
The  swearing-in  of  new  members  was  got  over  quickly,  —  the 
whole  business,  with  luncheon, 'occupying  only  half-an-hour.  By 
half-past  two,  the  anxious  young  sovereign  was  left  to  make  do- 
mestic acquaintance  with  her  new  household,  and  to  miss  the 
familiar  friends  under  whose  guidance  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  her  share  of  State  business.  She  was  probably  little  aware 
how  soon  she  could  repose  entire  confidence  in  her  first  Minister, 
and  feel  a  new  kind  of  ease  about  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  next  amusement  for  observers  was  seeing  the  eminent 
men  of  the  country  change  places,  on  the  re-assembling  First  nights 
of  Parliament  on  the  16th  of  September.  The  new  in  Pariu- 
ministers  had  lost  no  seats  in  the  process  of  their  re- 
election ;  and  they  therefore  assembled  their  whole  number. 
Some  of  the  Liberals  went  over,  and  occupied  the  front  benches 
of  opposition  ;  some  seemed  at  a  loss  where  to  place  themselves, 
after  having  sat  in  the  same  seats  for  ten  years,  with  only  a 
short  interval.  One  or  two  members,  too  Radical  to  belong  to 
any  party,  would  not  move,  but  sat  composedly  among  the 
Tories.  The  next  interest  for  those  who  saw  how  serious  was 
our  condition,  was  in  hearing  the  Minister's  statement  as  to  how 
government  meant  to  proceed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
must  ask  a  vote  of.  2,500,00(W. ;  and  he  would  then  state  how  he 
proposed  temporarily  to  meet  the  existing  deficiency.1  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  ministers  would  declare  by  what 
large  measures  they  proposed  to  rectify  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  equalize  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure ;  an  object  of 
the  very  first  importance  in  their  eyes.  Lord  J.  Russell  made 
captious  and  taunting  speeches,  finding  fault  with  this  delay,  and 
calling  for  an  exposition  of  the  government  policy  in  regard  to 
the  corn -trade  within  a  month  ;2  and  this  provoked  a  retort  from 
the  Minister,  in  the  form  of  a  question  why  the  late  government 
had  deterred,  for  five  years  of  power,  a  question  which  they  would 
not  now  allow  a  new  Ministry  five  months  to  consider  and  ma- 
ture ;  and  thus  it  was  immediately  evident  that  there  was  to  be 
parliamentary  strife  between  the  late  and  present  leaders  in  the 
Commons.3  It  was  harrowing  to  the  feelings  of  men  of  all  par- 
ties to  hear  the  statements  made  of  the  intense  suffering  of  the 
operative  classes  from  hunger,  and  the  frequent  declarations  of 
their  representatives  that  many  of  them  could  no*-  live  to  learn 

1  Hansard,  lix.  pp.  511,  516.  2  Hansard,  lix.  pp.  517,  529 

8  Hansard,  lix.  p.  542.    - 
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what  measures  government  would  propose  for  their  relief;  and 
to  the  Minister  it  must  have  been  wearing  to  be  appealed  to, 
night  after  night,  to  declare  what  he  proposed  to  do  for  the  relief 
of  the  starving,  and  reproached  in  advance  as  purposing  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  food,  and  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  poor  to  the 
purses  of  the  aristocracy.  These  things  seem  'foolish  now, — 
hasty,  pettish,  and  unreasonable ;'  but  we  must  remember  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  Cabinet  were,  as  yet,  believers  in  the  sliding- 
scale  ;  that,  while  exposing  the  bad  qualities  of  Lord  J.  Russell's 
8s.  fixed  duty,  they  had  not  yet  given  the  slightest  intimation 
that  they  had  any  thing  better  to  propose  ;  and  that  their  oppo- 
nents were  truly  heart-stricken  at  the  spectacle  of  the  misery 
of  the  manufacturing  districts ;  while,  from  long  habit,  they 
regarded  the  Peel  Administration  as  purely  aristocratic  in  its 
temper  and  principles.  The  Premier's  replies  were  uniformly 
calm  and  quiet.  He  would  not  be  forced  to  any  disclosures 
before  his  colleagues  and  he  were  prepared  with  their  plans. 
No  one  could  grieve  more  deeply  and  sincerely  for  the  distress 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  deeper  that  distress,  the  more  careful 
should  government  be  to  avoid  rashness  in  legislation  and  in 
promise.  He  would  not  countenance  the  delusion  that  it  was 
possible  to  relieve  the  popular  distress  immediately  by  any 
parliamentary  measure  whatever.  The  only  thing  that  legisla- 
tion could  do  was  to  remove  obstruction,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  improvement,  and  work  a  gradual  amelioration  in  the  condi- 
tion of  society.  Those  who  heard  him,  and  those  who  read  his 
speeches,  under  the  prejudice  of  his  former  Toryism,  told  the 
people,  that,  having  the  powers  of  government  in  his  hand,  he 
now  refused  to  do  the  first  duty  of  the  government,  —  to  employ 
and  feed  the  people.  This  is  worth  noting  in  evidence  of  the 
retribution  which  Sir  R.  Peel  had  to  undergo  for  his  ancient 
opinions  or  party  connections,  and  of  the  ignorance  in  regard  to 
the  functions  of  a  representative  government  winch  existed,  nine 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  among  a  considerable 
number  of  the  men  who  had  caused  that  Bill  to  pass. 

The  Minister's  difficulties  were  increased  by  an  unfortunate 
declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  in  the  House  of  Lords, — 
that  there  was  no  deficiency  of  corn  in  the  country ;  that  the  dis- 
tress had  nothing  to  do  with  the  food-question;  that  it  w  is  owing 
to  want  of  work  and  of  wages,  and  other  causes  ;  but  that  he  never 
heard  how  Parliament  could  do  any  thing  in  such  a  case.1  Prob- 
ably no  one  expected  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever  to  come  out 
as  a  political  economist,  or  supposed  that  at  his  years  he  could 
be  taken  in  hand  as  a  pupil  by  Sir  R.  Peel ;  but  it  reflected  some 
discredit  on  the  government,  and  confirmed  certain  despairing 

l  Hansard,  lix.  p.  1110. 
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statements  of  opposition  members,  when  so  eminent  a  member 
of  the  new  government  could  see  no  connection  between  food 
and  work,  —  food  and  wages;  and  no  evidence  that  the  food-ques- 
tion was  concerned  in  the  existing  intolerable  distress. 

The  -Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  early  proposed  to  provide 
for  the  2,500,()00/.  (nearly)  which  was  required  for  the  public 
service,  by  selling  stock  for  the  emergency,  —  declaring  his  dis- 
like of  increasing  the  debt,  and  his  intention  of  proposing,  in  the 
next  session,  comprehensive  and  permanent  methods  of  provision 
for  the  public  service.1  There  was  much  natural  repining  at  any 
increase  of  the  debt,  and  much  denunciation  of  the  method,  as 
if  the  need  had  been  the  work  of  the  new  government ;  but  the 
thing  was  agreed  to,  because,  in  fact,  nobody  saw  any  thing  else 
that  could  be  done.  The  poor-law  commissioners'  powers  were 
renewed  for  six  months,  that  the  relief  of  pauperism  might  not 
stop  till  the  subject  of  the  poor-law  could  be  reviewed  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  opposition  to  this  brief  and  indispensable  renewal 
showed  how  serious  a  matter  the  review  of  the  law  would  be, 
and  indicated  that  the  question  of  pauperism  would  be  one  of  the 
most  pressing  "difficulties"  of  this,  as  of  every  Administration. 
These  and  some  other  matters  being  temporarily  arranged,  Par- 
liament was  prorogued  by  commission  on  the  7th  of 

f\   L   i  rnu  u     vi  ^u-      j.-  Prorogation. 

October.  Ihe  speech  did  not,  this  time,  express  any 
opinions  on  the  corn-laws,  but  declared  that  the  attention  of 
Parliament  would  have  to  be  given,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the 
means  of  equalizing  the  national  income  and  expenditure,  and 
of  providing  against  the  recurrence  of  the  terrible  distress  which 
had  for  long  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  —  a  distress 
for  which  Her  Majesty  expressed  the  deepest  concern.2 

The  prorogation  was  to  the  llth  of  November.  Meantime, 
the  speech  was  a  riddle  for  the  politicians  and  the  sufferers  of  the 
country  to  ponder ;  and  the  ministers  had  enough  to  do  in  con- 
sidering and  settling  their  plans  for  the  retrieval  of  our  affairs  in 
the  far  East,  and  about  our  own  doors.  The  news  which  arrived 
from  the  one  and  the  other  region  was  enough  to  try  the  courage 
of  a  Wellington,  and  exhaust  the  resources  of  a  Peel. 

1  Hansard,  lix.  p.  835.  2  Hansard,  lix.  p.  1154. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FOR  more  than  a  century  past,  —  ever  since  our  relations  with 
Policy  of  India  became  a  matter  of  popular  interest,  —  it  lias 
china.  been  a  subject  of  speculation  or  observation  why  there 

was  so  little  war  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  among  those  steppes  which, 
according  to  all  analogy,  would  be  supposed  likely  to  be  the  scene 
of  constant  or  ever-renewed  warfare.  While,  in  the  centre  of 
every  other  great  continent,  there  are  interminable  feuds,  ap- 
parently necessitated  by  geographical  conditions,  the  interior 
of  Asia,  where  the  same  geographical  conditions  exist,  has,  for 
above  a  century,  been  as  quiet  as  if  it  had  been  a  maritime  ter- 
ritory. The  great  table-lauds  are  there,  rising  shelf  above  shelf, 
till  it  dizzies  the  imagination  to  mount  the  vast  stair,  from  the 
steaming  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Camboja  up  from  height 
to  height  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Snowy  Mountains,  finding 
at  the  top  but  little  descent  on  the  other  side  ;  but,  again,  range 
above  range  of  table-land,  still  rising  till  that  deep  interior  is 
reached  which  no  stranger  may  penetrate,  except  some  wander- 
ing Russian  trader,  or  adventurous  pilgrim,  who,  once  in  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  may  get  in,  if  he  cannot  get  across.  The  ordinary 
and  necessary  population  of  such  lands  is  there,  —  the  Tibetian  and 
Mongolian ;  apparently  so  apt,  and  once  so  ready,  for  war ;  yet, 
as  we  know  from  the  facts  of  surrounding  countries,  no  warfare 
has  been  carried  on  in  those  wild  regions  for  above  a  century. 

The  reason  is,  that  a  policy  of  peace  has  been  the  deliberate 
choice  of  the  empire  of  China.  There  is  no  chance  in  the  mat- 
ter :  if  there  were,  the  chances  for  war  would  be  overwhelming. 
It  is  an  affair  of  deliberate  choice  and  fixed  principle,  in  regard 
to  which  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  empire  have  been  made. 
There  is  no  regular  army  in  China,  —  not  because  the  Chinese 
are  ignorant  of  armies  and  war-policy,  but  because  they  dread  a 
military  sovereignty,  and  military  contests  for  the  throne.  The 
statesmen  of  China  are  ready  to  explain,  when  they  can  find 
foreigners  able  to  understand  their  language,  and  willing  to  know 
their  minds,  that  they  abjure  conquest  for  the  same  reasons  which 
make  them  avoid  danger  of  a  military  despotism  ;  because  they 
desire  a  settled  and  industrial  mode  of  life  for  their  people,  and 
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to  restrain  the  tribes  of  the  interior  by  an  immutable  course  of 
policy,  rather  than  by  force  of  arms.  This  method  is  partly  sug- 
gested, and  altogether  favored,  by  the  natural  defences  of  the 
country.  If  war  can  be  prevented  from  springing  up  in  the  great 
interior  plains,  their  bounding  mountains  may  keep  the  empire 
pretty  safe  from  foreign  invasion.  All  along  the  vast  Siberian 
frontier,  and  that  of  Independent  Tartary,  and  along  the  northern 
spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  there  is  a  militia,  —  Manchoo,  Mongo- 
lian, and  Tibetian,  —  whose  rough  organization  is  of  a  feudal 
character,  and  which  serves  as  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  empire 
without  any  trained  army.  As  for  the  seaboard,  —  till  lately, 
the  Chinese  had  no  foe  to  contend  with  but  pirates ;  and  their 
rude  vessels  are  able  to  cope  with  that  enemy.1  When  the  pos- 
sibility of  assaults  from  Europe  and  America  presented  itself  to 
them,  they  declare  that  they  weighed  the  comparative  merits  of 
two  plans ;  and  here  again  deliberately  made  their  choice,  —  to 
abide  by  their  peace-policy.  If  they  set  to  work  to  raise  a  iiavy, 
they  must  be  taught,  aided,  and  officered  by  foreigners  ;  and,  from 
that  moment,  both  their  objects  —  civil  sovereignty  and  unbroken 
peace  - —  would  be  in  peril :  the  other  plan  was  therefore  chosen ; 
and,  on  demand,  commercial  advantages  were  granted  to  Euro- 
peans and  Americans,  as  far  as  this  could  be  done  without  breach 
of  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  empire,  and  only  as  a  less  evil  than 
war.  In  both  its  aims,  the  Chinese  empire  succeeded  for  a  longer 
period  than  it  is  usual  to  see  empires  pursue  definite  aims.  There 
have  been  no  conflicts  between  the  throne  and  the  army,  or  be- 
tween the  throne  and  the  people,  or  by  the  throne  and  army 
together  against  the  people,  such  as  have,  through  all  time,  rav- 
aged empires  in  certain  stages  of  civilization.  The  few  divisions 
of  trained  soldiery  which  guard  the  capital  are  scattered,  as  gar- 
risons, among  the  large  towns,  —  are  not  an  army,  and  could 
hardly  form  even  the  nucleus  of  one  ;  and,  where  there  is  no 
army,  there  can  be  no  real  political  relations  with  any  foreign 
country.  The  Americans  have  long  understood  all  this,  and 
have  acted  upon  their  knowledge,  —  seeking  no  political  relations 
wiih  China  before  the  British  compelled  them  to  do  so,  but  carry- 
ing on  a  most  lucrative  trade,  and  maintaining  the  most  friendly 
private  relations  with  the  Chinese,  by  means  of  merchant-vessels, 
without  a  hint  of  naval  armaments,  and  through  the  agency  of 
supercargoes,  without  any  mention  of  ambassadors. 

The  principle  of  Chinese  policy  may  be  judged  by  nations  or 
individuals,  —  it  may  be  admired,  excused,  criticized,  wondered 
at,  pitied,  or  laughed  at ;  but  it  is  a  principle,  —  entitled  to  the 
respect  due  to  principles  wherever  they  are  found.  It  may  be 
that  the  immutable  policy  of  China  itself  must  be  proved,  like 

i  Pekin  Gazette.    In  the  Times,  July  26, 184a. 
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all  work  of  men's  brains  and  hands,  subject  to  mutation  under 
the  operation  of  time.  It  may  be,  that,  to  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans, such  a  policy  may  appear  not  only  blind  and  weak,  but 
morally  indefensible ;  but  not  the  less  is  it  a  very  serious  thing 
to  explode  a  system  so  anciem,  so  full  of  purpose,  and  so  ener- 
getically preserved.  If  the  exploding  process  is  begun  in  igno- 
rance and  self-interest,  and  carried  on-  in  ignorance  and  a  spirit 
of  scoru,  it  is  a  more  than  serious,  —  it  is  a  sad  and  solemn 
matter.  This  process  took  place  under  the  successive  Whig  Ad- 
ministrations, from  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Grey  to 
the  dissolution  of  that  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  but  it  was  not  the 
Whig  ministers  alone  who  were  responsible  in  the  matter.  The 
melancholy  ignorance  and  scorn  which  led  us  into  what  wdl  ever 
be  called  the  opium  war  were  shared  by  the  opposition,  and  by 
the  great  body  of  the  nation.  What  faults  of  management  there 
were,  must  be  imputed  to  the  ministers  of  the  day,  and  their  sup- 
porters in  this  affair  among  the  opposition :  but,  if  hereafter  the 
opium  war  with  China  appears  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian  and 
the  moralist  a  disgrace,  it  will  be  as  a  national  disgrace ;  for  the 
people  put  no  effectual  check  upon  the  government,  but  rather 
stimulated  its  action,  by  sharing  its  ignorance  and  vying  witli  its 
spirit  of  scorn.  There  was  scarcely  a  school-boy  on  the  Amer- 
ican seaboard  who  could  not  have  justly  rebuked  our  city  elect- 
ors, our  newspaper  editors,  and  our  statesmen  of  every  party, 
about  our  opium  war. 

It  is  probable  that  this  war  would  never  have  taken  place  if 
English  ieno-  our  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  had  been  sufficient  to 
ranee  of  allay  our  spirit  of  scorn.  The  popular  English  notion 
of  the  Chinese  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  agents  they  sent  out,  who  might  have  learned 
better  by  seeking  information  from  merchants  resident  many 
years  in  the  country.  The  general  notion  of  China  was  and  is, 
of  a  country  dreadfully  over-peopled,  so  that  multitudes  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in  boats,  floating  about  to  pick  up  dead  dogs  for 
food ;  that  they  are  tyrannized  over  by  a  Tartar  government, 
which  they  would  fain  be  rid  of,  and  by  an  aristocracy  which 
will  permit  no  middle  class ;  that  they  call  foreigners  "  barba- 
rians," and  designate  Europeans  by  foul  epithets  instead  of  their 
proper  names ;  and  that  their  sole  endeavor  in  regard  to  for- 
eigners is  to  insult  and  mock  them.  Merchants  of  any  nation 
who  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chinese 
state  of  to  he  qualified  to  speak  of  them,  give  a  very  different 
China.  account  from  this.  They  declare  that  the  government 
is,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  industry  and  comfort  of  the 
people ;  that  the  people  are  easy  and  contented  ;  that  the  rights 
of  property  are  respected ;  and  that  there  is  a  large  and  wealthy 
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middle  class ;  that  literature  is  the  highest  pursuit ;  that  the 
Chinese  possess  a  greater  body  of  literature  than  Europe  can 
show ;  and  that  nothing  is  known  among  us  of  its  quality,  as  it 
remains  wholly  unexplored ;  that  the  notion  of  insulting  epithets 
being  applied  to  our  agents  in  lieu  of  their  own  names  is  an 
utter  delusion,  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese, 
having  no  alphabet,  are  obliged  to  express  new  names  by  the 
words  in  their  language  which  approach  nearest  in  sound.1  Thus, 
when  Lord  Napier  fired  up  at  being  written  down  "  laboriously 
vile,"  Mr.  Morrison  was  written  down  "  a  polite  horse ; "  and 
another  resident  at  Macao,  "a  cwt.  of  hemp."  Such  misconcep- 
tions of  Chinese  character  and  condition,  together  with  our  bigoted 
persistence  in  conducting  intercourse  with  a  singular  state  accord- 
ing to  our  own  customary  methods  and  forms,  and  not  theirs, 
were  a  bad  preparation  for  the  management  of  difficulties,  if  such 
should  arise  ;  and  the  event  was  painful  and  discreditable  accord- 

ingty- 

One  of  the  great  branches  of  the  trade  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  in  opium  with  China;  and,  when  the  The  opium 
company's  charter  expired  in  1834,  the  trade  was  question, 
vigorously  pushed  by  private  merchants,  who  purchased  the 
article  from  the  company.  The  Chinese  government  had  long 
desired  and  endeavored  to  stop  the  opium-trade,  as  purely  mis- 
chievous to  the  people.  Whether  the  motives  of  the  government 
were  philanthropic  or  politic,  —  whether  it  mourned  over  the 
popular  intemperance  in  opium-smoking,  or  feared  the  effects  of 
a  constant  and  increasing  drain  of  its  silver  currenc}',  does  not 
affect  the  question ;  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  to  us,  in  regard 
to  the  controversy,  whether  the  political  economy  of  the  Chinese 
government,  in  interfering  with  trade,  was  good  or  bad.  The 
facts  were,  that  all  traffic  in  opium  was  expressly  forbidden  ;  that 
British  merchants,  nevertheless,  carried  on  a  profitable  commerce 
in  opium,  —  not  only  smuggling  it  in  as  our  smugglers  bring  in 
brandy  and  gin,  but  making  a  lodgment  in  the  country  for  the 
article  and  its  sale  under  the  shelter  of  the  arrangements  for  a 
general  trade  at  Macao  and  Canton ;  that  the  government  was, 
for  a  course  of  years,  supine  in  trusting  the  enforcements  of  its 
prohibition  to  its  provincial  authorities ;  that  it  roused  itself 
gradually,  repeating  the  prohibition  with  warnings  more  and 
more  emphatic ;  that  the  prohibition  and  warnings  were  wholly 
neglected,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  the  matter,  — 
or  let  it  be  made,- — a  cause  of  war.  As  the  "Colonial  Ga- 
zette"2 pointed  out,  it  is  as  if — the  growth  of  tobacco  being 
prohibited  in  the  British  Islands  —  the  merchants  of  France 
should  steal  into  our  county  of  Kent,  establish  tobacco-growing, 

1  Westminster  Review,  1844,  p.  282.  2  December  18,  1839. 
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sell  the  produce  freely  among  our  people,  and  fix  an  agent  at 
Dover  to  superintend  the  affair.  lu  sucli  a  case  we  should  hardly 
offer  so  many  warnings  as  the  Chinese  government  did,  before 
putting  the  agent  into  confinement,  while  the  tobacco  plants  were 
destroyed. 

This  opium-trade  proceeded  under  the  eyes  of  the  superin- 
Hiitisii  super-  tendents  appointed  by  the  British  government  to  rnan- 
iutendents.  age  OU1-  commercial  affairs  in  China,  after  the  throwing 
open  of  the  trade  in  1834.  The  appointment  of  these  superin- 
tendents as  political  agents  was  a  melancholy  mistake,  which  could 
not  have  been  committed  by  any  government  aware  of  the  in- 
ability or  indisposition  of  the  Chinese  to  enter  into  any  political 

relations  whatever.     Lord  Napier  was  the  first  chief- 
Lord  Napier.  ,  V  , .  ... 
superintendent   sent   out;    and   some    glimpse    of   the 

truth  as  to  what  our  intercourse  with  China  ought  to  be,  appears 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  instructions  to  Lord  Napier,  not  to  pass 
the  Boca  Tigris,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  River,  in  a  ship- 
of-war,  as  •'  the  Chinese  authorities  have  invariably  made  a 
marked  distinction  between  ships-of-war  and  merchantmen,  in  re- 
gard to  the  privilege  of  intercourse."1  Lord  Napier,  however,  took 
his  own  way  against  this  and  every  other  warning.  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Macao,  on  the  loth  of  July,  1834,  the  Chinese 
had  heard  nothing  of  any  appointment  of  superintendents ;  and 
great  was  their  perturbation  at  the  pomp  and  bustle  in  which 
they  found  themselves  implicated.  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Davis, 
was  the  second  superintendent ;  and  Sir  George  Robinson,  who 
understood  the  case  better,  and  acted  more  sensibly  than  anybody 
else,  was  the  third.  Lord  Napier  was  expressly  directed  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival  at  Canton  by  a  letter  to  the  viceroy.  He  did 
so ;  and  he  went  up  the  river  in  an  armed  vessel.  From  this 
first  moment,  all  went  wrong.  The  letter  was  decline  I,  because, 
by  the  customs  of  the  country,  the  agent's  arrival  must  be  notified 
to  the  government  before  any  intercourse  could  be  established ; 
and  Lord  Napier  had  already  broken  through  all  rules  in  coming 
up  the  river  in  defiance  of  a  direction  to  wait  at  Macao  tor  a 
pass.  He  was  told  that  the  Hong  merchants  were  the  party 
through  whom  communications  like  his  were  to  be  forwarded,  as 
only  memorials  and  petitions  were  received  through  the  cha.mel 
that  he  had  attempted  ;  and  two  Hong  merchants,  bearing  creden- 
tials, waited  upon  him  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.L>  Lord  Napier, 
however,  dismissed  them  courteously ;  insisted  on  seeing  the 
viceroy,  or  writing  to  him  ;  and,  at  last,  in  order  to  get  a  letter 
into  his  hands,  wrote  upon  it  the  word  "  pin,"  or  "  petition."  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  provincial  authorities 
had  no  power  to  alter  in  his  favor  the  established  forms  of  the 

1  Spectator,  1S40,  p.  273.  2  Westminster  Review,  1840,  p.  282. 
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government ;  and  he  regarded  as  a  personal  insult  every  impedi- 
ment to  the  transaction  of  his  business. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  he  took  offence  at  the  writing  of  his 
name,  —  "laboriously  vile,  "as  he  was  assured  it  meant.  His 
letter  did  not  succeed.  Next,  he  had  an  interview  with  three 
eminent  mandarins  of  the  province ;  but  he  hurt  their  feelings  by 
insisting  on  their  chairs  of  ceremony  being  placed  according  to 
his  ideas,  and  not  according  to  custom :  so  they  referred  him 
back  to  the  Hong  merchants.  He  refused  to  see  them.  He  was 
ordered  down  the  river.  Instead  of  going,  he  summoned  two 
men-of-war  into  the  river.  The  alarmed  and  perplexed  authori- 
ties declared  trade  suspended ;  aud  Lord  Napier  replied  by  a 
proclamation  to  the  Chinese  merchants,  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  viceroy.  It  was  not  possible 
for  the  Chinese  to  bear  this ;  and,  as  Lord  Napier  would  tiot 
depart  as  desired,  he  was  dislodged  by  such  methods  as  the  inhab- 
itants could  command  :  they  placed  a  guard  round  his  residence, 
who  kept  away  his  native  servants,  and  prevented  the  carrying  in 
of  provisions.1  Meantime  the  two  frigates  were  working  their 
way  up  the  river,  fired  upon  from  the  batteries  on  shore  losing 
two  or  three  men,  but  doing  more  damage  than  they  received,  till 
the  anxious  authorities,  still  awaiting  instructions  from  govern- 
ment, offered  to  let  trade  proceed  if  Lord  Napier  would  with- 
draw to  Macao.  He  had  also  written  to  his  own  government 
for  instructions ;  but  it  would  be  so  long  before  he  could  receive 
an  answer,  his  situation  was  so  embarrassing,  his  nerves  were  so 
fretted  with  anxiety,  and  his  frame  so  fevered  with  heat  and 
incessant  worry,  that  he  sank  under  his  sufferings.  Death  of 
Though  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  supplied  with  i*ra  Napier, 
excellent  medical  assistance,  he  died  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Macao.  The  more  mournful  this  death,  the  more  evident  is  the 
justice  of  the  Chinese  viceroy's  argument  iu  his  proclamation: 
'"  The  Chinese  nation  has  its  laws.2  It  is  so  everywhere.  Eng- 
land has  its  laws ;  and  how  much  more  so  the  Celestial  Empire ! 
The  said  foreign  minister  having  crossed  a  sea  of  many  thousand 
miles  to  inquire  into,  and  take  the  superintendence  of,  commer- 
cial affairs,  ought  to  be  a  person  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  government,  and  with  the  forms  essential  to  its  dignity."  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  ought  to  be  added.  Not  only  did 
Lord  Napier  bitterly  complain  of  the  terms  "  barbarian  "  and 
"barbarian  eye"  being  applied  to  him,  but  it  was  urged  upon  Lord 
Palmerston  from  other  quarters  to  insist  on  the  omission  of  such 
terms  from  all  future  instruments  of  negotiation  ;  whereas  it 
turns  out  that  no  offence  whatever  lies  in  the  terms,  —  the  true 
translation  of  '-  barbarian  eye  "  being,  •'  head  of  the  southern  peo- 

l  Annual  Kegister,  1840,  p.  243.         2  Westminster  Keview,  1840,  p.  283. 
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pie,"  or  "  foreigners  from  the  south."  l  The  Chinese  may  need 
improvement  in  their  geography ;  but  they  so  far  understand 
courtesy  as  to  use  the  proverb,  ''  He  that  spits  dirt  first  defiles 
his  own  mouth." 

The  viceroy,  meantime,  requested  the  British  to  appoint  a 
commercial  superintendent,  who  should  control  the  smuggling  of 
opium.  The  practice  had  now  become  too  open  and  extended  to 
escape  the  attention  of  the  government  at  Pekin,  —  nearly  forty 
opium-vessels  being  then  anchored  at  Lintin.  The  Chinese  offi- 
cial, at  the  same  time,  expressed  a  desire  that  a  commercial  chief 
should  be  sent  out  from  England,  who  should  not  be  a  king's 
officer.  No  notice  was  taken  of  these  demands,  —  the  hope 
being  that  the  Chiuese  would  in  time  be  driven  by  embarrass- 
ment to  admit  the  agency  of  political  officials. 

After  January,  1835,  matters  went  on  smoothly  for  two  years, 

owing  to  the  good  sense  of  Sir  George  B.  Robinson,  then  chief- 

superinteudent,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Napier,  and 

Mr.  Davis's  return  to  England.     Captain  Elliot,  R.N., 

Political  rela-  "     . 

tion  iu  abey-  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  commission,  was  now  a 
superintendent.  Sir  G.  B.  Robinson  sent  home  agree- 
able accounts  of  "  a  quiet  and  prosperous  routine  of  trade,"  owing 
to  his  pursuing  "  a  perfectly  quiescent  line  of  policy."  He  wrote 
these  words  on  the  IGth  of  October,  1835;  and  we  find  him  de- 
claring, more  than  thirteen  months  afterwards  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1836,  that  he  has  received  no  despatches  "  conveying 
his  lordship's  sentiments  or  instructions  relative  to  the  quiescent 
course  of  policy  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  persevere  in ;"  this 
quies.-ent  policy  not  meaning  idleness  on  his  own  part,  as  he  was 
all  the  while  performing  duties  "of  a  consular  nature."2  lie  had 
not  now  to  wait  long  for  an  answer.  His  salary  of  6000£  a  year 
was  not  to  be  paid  for  quiescence  ;  and  we  find  him,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  an  intimation  that  his 
office  was  abolished.  Yet  Lord  Palmerston  wrote,  within  five 
weeks  before,  to  Captain  Elliot,  that  a  deputy-superintendent  had 
been  appointed  "  to  act  as  assistant  to  the  chief-superintendent ; " 
and  Captain  Elliot  immediately  assumed  the  title  laid  down  by 
Sir  G.  B.  Robinson.  The  inevitable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
observers  was,  that  the  "quiescent"  agent  was  dismissed  to  make 
room  for  one  who  would  make  more  noise  in  the  Chinese  seas. 

In  1838,  the  opium-smuggling  had  reached  such  a  pass  that 
Opium  pro-  the  government  at  Pekin  evinced  an  intention  of  abol- 
hibited.  ishing  the  traffic  at  last.  Our  own  government  had 
been  repeatedly  advised  of  the  growing  danger  by  Captain  Elliot, 
who,  in  November,  1837,  foretold  that  the  authorities  would  be 
driven  to  some  violent  measures,  from  the  injurious  audacity  of 
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Europeans,  who  actually  carried  opium  up  the  Canton  River  in 
their  own  boats.1  He  advised  that  a  special  commissioner  should 
be  sent  out  to  Chusau,  or  some  other  Eastern  port  of  China,  to 
settle  this  bad  business  in  a  fresh  scene,  at  a  distance  from  the 
embarrassments  which  now  attended  all  negotiations  at  Canton. 
The  government  declined  taking  any  steps  of  the  kind. 

Captain  Elliot's  position  was  now  as  difficult  as  could  well  be 
conceived  ;  and,  in  judging  of  his  conduct  of  affairs,  it  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  left  cruelly  destitute  Negligence 
of  guidance  from  home.  Some  of  the  gravest  letters  he  at  home- 
wrote,  the  most  pressing  and  anxious,  were  received  in  Downing 
Street  on  the  17th  of  July;  yet  Lord  Palmerston  sent  no  reply 
whatever  till  the  2d  of  November.5*  Among  the  items  of  infor- 
mation thus  treated  was  one  of  the  last  importance,  —  that  a  high 
official  had  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor  of  Pekin,  advising 
that  the  sale  of  opium  should  be  legalized  under  a  duty  of  seven 
dollars  per  chest.  The  banishment  of  this  adviser  to  Tartary 
was  an  indication  of  vigorous  resolution  to  put  down  the  sale  of 
opium,  which  should  have  roused  our  government  to  immediate 
activity  in  stopping  the  illicit  trade,  instead  of  waiting  nearly 
four  months  without  even  answering  Captain  Elliot's  letters. 
The  answers  at  last  conveyed  no  instructions  or  guidance  to  the 
anxious  superintendent;  and  seven  mouths  more  passed  before 
Lord  Palmerstou  wrote  again,  —  the  date  of  the  next  despatch 
from  Downing  Street  being  the  loth  of  June,  1838.  At  last, 
some  decision  had  been  come  to  by  the  government ;  and  it  was 
one  very  embarrassing  to  Captain  Elliot,  from  being  so  long 
delayed.  The  government  resolved,  very  properly,  to  leave  the 
opium-smugglers  to  meet  the  consequences  of  their  ventures,  in 
the  loss  of  their  property,  if  the  Chinese  government  chose  to 
decree  its  forfeiture.  If  this  had  been  made  known  at  the  proper 
time,  neither  the  merchants  nor  the  superintendent  would  have 
had  any  cause  of  complaint. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  a  seizure  of  opium,  the  property 
of  a  British  trader,  was  made  at  Canton ;  and  the  warnings  to 
man  and  the  ship  that  brought  his  merchandise  were  smugglers. 
ordered  out  of  the  river.  Yet  more,  the  Hong  merchant  who 
secured  the  ship  and  cargo  was  punished  with  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  wooden  collar,  though  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  offence.  The  decision  of  the  question  was  evidently 
coming  on.3 

In  January,  1839,  proclamation  was  made  in  Canton  of  the 
approa  h  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner   Lin,  whose     commis- 
business  was  to  abolish    the   opium -traffic,  and  who     sionerLia. 
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came  furnished  with   summary  powers  for  the  purpose.     Just 

before  the  great   man   appeared,  a  native  opium -smuggler  was 

brought  into  the  square,  before  the  foreign  factories, 

Crisis.  111-1  ii-i  ,.        -i- 

and  publicly  strangled,  amidst  much  pomp  of  military 
array.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  Commissioner  Lin  issued  his  edict, 
requiring  the  foreigners  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  the  opium  on  the 
coast,  in  order  to  its  being  destroyed  by  burning;  that  a  bond 
should  be  entered  into  that  ships  should  bring  uo  more  opium ; 
and  that,  if  any  were  brought  after  this,  it  should  be  forfeited,  and 
the  bringers  put  to  death  without  controversy.  The  edict  inti- 
mated that  the  foreigners  had  every  thing  to  hope  if  they  obeyed, 
and  every  tiling  to  fear  if  they  were  negligent  or  hostile.  At  tlie 
same  time,  Lin  required  the  presence  before  his  tribunal  of  Mr. 
Dent,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  English  merchants  ;  and 
to  this  Captain  Elliot  consented,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Dent 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  by  his  side,  and  not  taken  out  of 
his  sight  for  a  moment.  On  the  same  night  the  factories  were 
blockaded  by  boats  on  the  river,  and  soldiery  in  front  and  rear ; 
the  servants  were  called  out,  and  provisions  prevented  from  going 
in.  Captain  Elliot  saw  no  alternative  but  delivering  up  all  the 
opium  on  the  coast  of  China :  he  issued  an  order  which  sum- 
moned all  the  ships  below  the  Boca  Tigris,  where  20,283  chests 
of  opium  were  lauded,  and  delivered  over  to  the  Chinese  author- 
ities. When  the  transfer  was  completed,  and  not  before,  the 
blockade  was  broken  up,  and  the  foreigners  set  free.  Sixteen 
only  were  detained  at  the  factories ;  and,  after  a  time,  they  were 
permitted  to  depart,  under  an  injunction  never  to  return.  Captain 
Elliot  wrote  urgently  to  the  Governor-general  of  India,  Lord 
Auckland,  in  complaint  —  a  complaint  which  sounds  rather 
strangely  to  those  who  understand  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  and 
the  warnings  so  amply  furnished  to  the  traffickers  —  of  that 
"  course  of  violence  and  spoliation  which  had  broken  up  the 
foundations  of  this  great  trade,  as  far  as  Canton  is  concerned, 
perhaps  for  ever;"  and  he  requested  as  many  ships-of-war  and 
armed  vessels,  for  the  defence  of  life  and  property,  as  could  be 
spared  from  India.1 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  point  at  which  a  turn  might 
have  been  ma-le  towards  the  right,  and  peace  have  been  pre- 
served by  an  act  of  simple  integrity.  The  home-government 
had  declared,  "  Her  Majesty's  government  cannot  interfere  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  British  subjects  to  violate  the  laws  of 
the  country  to  which  they  trade.  Any  loss,  therefore,  which 
such  persons  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  more  effectual 
execution  of  the  Chinese  laws  on  this  subject,  must  be  borne  by 
the  parties  who  have  brought  that  loss  on  themselves  by  their 
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own  acts."1  This  is  clear  enough;  and  it  can  never  be  too 
deeply  lamented  that  Captain  Elliot  departed  from  the  whole 
spirit  and  purpose  of  these  his  latest  instructions,  by  identifying 
himself,  and  the  imperial  authority  which  he  held,  with  the 
opium-smuggling,  on  suppressing  which  the  Chinese  government 
had  now  staked  its  power  and  its  character.  If  he  could  not  help 
doing  this,  —  if  he  was  pledged  by  any  former  acts  to  stand  by 
the  smugglers,  —  the  error  is  only  set  back  to  an  earlier  date. 
The  thing  was  now  done ;  Captain  Elliot  was  pledged  on  behalf 
of  the  vicious  trade,  and  had  sent  to  India  for  as  many  vessels  of 
war  as  could  be  spared. 

From  this  time  there  was  no  more  peace.  From  August,  1839, 
there  were  affrays  between  our  sailors  and  the  villagers  on  the 
coast ;  thwarting  and  misunderstandings  between  the  Chinese 
authorities  and  British  officers;  a  cutting-off  of  provisions,  and 
prohibition  to  trade.  Captain  Elliot  petitioned  Commissioner 
Lin  for  the  restoration  of  trade,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
both  countries,  till  he  could  receive  tidings  from  home ;  but  his 
petition  was  contemptuously  rejected.  Commissioner  Lin  de- 
clared that  no  intercourse  should  take  place  between  the  two 
nations  till  the  British  sailor  who  had  killed  a  Chinaman  in  a 
fray  should  be  given  up.  However,  the  authorities  relented  so 
far  as  to  permit  trading  to  go  on  below  the  Boca  Tigris ;  and 
vessels  might  even  have  gone  up  to  Canton,  if  the  captains  would 
have  signed  a  bond  agreeing  that  any  introducer  of  opium  should 
be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  China.  In  Captain  Elliot's 
eyes,  such  a  concession  was  wholly  out  of  the  question,  as  sign- 
ing the  bond  was,  in  fact,  giving"  over  English  opium-smugglers 
to  capital  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  mandarins,  whose 
strictness  about  evidence  might  not  equal  our  own.  A  Mr. 
Warner,  master  of  the  ship  "  Thomas  Coutts,"  did,  however,  sign 
this  bond,  without  consulting  anybody,  greatly  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  superintendent  and  the  British  merchants.2  Commissioner 
Lin  was  delighted  with  him,  and  forthwith  insisted  that  all 
British  vessels  should  enter  as  the  "Thomas  Coutts"  had  done, 
or  depart  within  three  days.  The  British  believed  they  saw  signs 
of  the  Chinese  intending  to  attack  their  ships ;  and  of  course 
they  prepared  for  battle.  The  Chinese  war-junks  anchored  near 
the  British  ships  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  the  English  were 
required  to  deliver  up  the  offender  who  had  been  so  often  de- 
manded. In  reply,  the  British  vessels  poured  a  destructive  tire 
into  those  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  war  was  begun.  The  poor 
unaccustomed  Chinese  suffered  terribly,  and  were  presently  dis- 
abled; but  they  rallied  their  spirits  when  they  saw  the  foreign 
ships  retreating  to  Macao,  and  supposed  that  the  enemy  was  as 
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wretched  as  themselves ;  whereas  the  retreat  to  Macao  was 
merely  tor  the  protection  of  the  merchants,  and  to  aid  the  em- 
barkation of  the  British  residents. 

By  the  next  June,  an  imposing  array  of  British  men-of-war, 
witli  attendant  steamers  and  transports,  was  seen  off  the  coasts 
of  China ;  and  the  injured  Chinese  were  doomed.  They  made 
what  efforts  they  could  to  get  rid  of  the  encroaching  and  insolent 
strangers  who  had  violated  their  laws  to  make  profit  of  the  intem- 
perance of  their  people.  It  is  said  that  they  poisoned  a  boat- 
load of  tea  for  the  use  of  the  British  sailors,  but  that  it  missed 
its  way,  being  taken  by  pirates,  so  that  the  wrong  party  suffered 
by  the  device.  It  is  certain  that  they  made  mauy  attempts  to  burn 
our  ships  by  fire-rafts ;  and  that,  in  their  simplicity,  they  adver- 
tised rewards  to  persons  who  should  capture  Englishmen, — 
warning  them  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  take  Portuguese 
or  others, — and  no  less  a  sum  than  20,000  dollars  to  any  one  who 
should  secure  one  of  our  men-of-war,  carrying  not  less  than  eighty 
great  guns,  and  deliver  it  to  the  mandarins.  With  all  this  sim- 
plicity about  war,  its  horrors  were  never  met  or  endured  by 
breves  men.  About  this,  the  testimony  is  absolutely  universal. 
The  most  perverse  of  our  countrymen  who  defend  this  war  at 
home  or  on  the  spot,  —  who  call  it  a  "just,  necessary,  and  honor- 
able war ; "  who  are  not  afraid  to  pray  for  the  aid  of  Heaven 
against  those  whom  we  have  oppressed,  or  to  return  thanks  for 
victory ;  or  who  profess  to  regard  the  affair  in  a  missionary  light, 
and  talk  of  bringing  the  Chinese  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
that  Christianity  which  we  have  so  disgraced  in  their  eyes,  —  all 
agree  that  a  nobler  courage  and  constancy  were  never  manifested 
than  by  the  Chinese  who  fell  in  the  field,  or  before  their  little 
forts,  or  on  the  threshold  of  their  homes,  which  they  had  thought 
safe  from  invasion  for  ever,  because  their  own  policy  was  one  of 
peace.  British  officers  might  laugh  when  they  saw  pasteboard 
defences,  pasteboard  men,  and  wooden  cannon,  mixed  in  among 
the  troops,  to  make  a  show  and  terrify  the  foreigners  ;  and  British 
sailors,  little  knowing  the  mental  torture  they  were  inflicting, 
might  jokingly  secure  their  prisoners,  by  tying  them  together  in 
sixes  by  their  tails :  but  there  was  no  man,  we  are  told,  from  the 
highest  officer  to  the  lowest  subordinate,  who  was  not  touched  by 
the  spectacles  of  devotedness  that  he  saw  when  citizens  cut  the 
throats  of  wife  and  children,  and  then  their  own,  rather  than  yield 
to  the  terrible  foreigners ;  and  when  officers  in  the  field  sought 
death  with  desperation  when  all  chance  of  victory  was  over. 
They  no  doubt  agreed  with  the  saying  of  their  emperor,  "  It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  bear  with  the  English.1  Gods  and  men  are 
indignant  at  their  conduct ; "  and,  when  they  found  these  hated 
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strangers  victorious,  they  could  no  longer  endure  life.  As  they 
heard,  after  the  first  British  conquest,  that  the  enemy  had  pushed 
their  opium -trade  vigorously,  selling  400  chests  at  very  high 
prices,  they  might  agree  with  their  emperor's  public  declaration, 
that  it  was  worth  every  effort,  in  war  and  watchfulness,  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  that  depraving  religion  called  Christianity. 
They  could  hardly  hold  any  other  view  when  the  only  Christians 
they  knew  were  the  opium-smugglers,  and  the  officials  who  con- 
ducted war  in  their  defence.  They  fought,  indeed,  with  as  hearty 
a  hatred  of  the  invaders  as  ever  the  Saxons  felt  towards  the 
Normans  of  old,  or  the  Mexicans  against  the  army  of  the  United 
States  in  our  day ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  they  had  cause. 

The  narrative  of  the  war  may  be  briefly  given.  The  first  con 
quest  was  of  the  island  of  Chusan,  which  lies  about  chusan 
midway  on  the  east  coast  of  China  Proper.  The  takett- 
Chinese  admiral,  who  was  also  governor  of  the  group  of  Chusan 
Islands,  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1840,  when  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  resistance. 
He  went  on  board  the  "  Wellesley,"  with  two  mandarins,  when 
he  admitted  his  weakness,  and  endeavored,  by  various  devices, 
to  gain  time;  but  he  well  understood,  when  he  left  the  ship,  that, 
if  he  was  not  prepared  to  yield  up  the  island  by  daybreak,  it 
would  be  taken  from  him.  In  the  morning,  however,  a  great 
array  of  troops  was  seen  on  the  shore,  in  and  about  the  chief 
city  of  the  island,  and  in  the  war-junks  which  had  been  brought 
up.  Fighting  went  on  all  day,  and  up  to  midnight,  with  little  or  no 
damage  to  the  invaders.  During  the  night,  the  British  placed  ten 
guns  within  400  yards  of  the  city.  At  daybreak,  the  flags  were 
Hying  from  the  walls  as  before ;  but  all  was  quiet  within.  Only 
a  few  unarmed  Chinaman  were  left,  who  held  up  a  placard  on 
the  walls,  "  Save  us  for  the  sake  of  our  wives  and  children." 
The  Brfcish  flag  was  hoisted ;  and  news  of  this,  our  first  con- 
quest, was  despatched  to  India  and  home.  It  was  a  disastrous 
conquest  for  us.  The  troops  drank  largely  of  spirit  made  from 
rice ;  the  salt  provisions  from  India  were  bad,  and  scarcely  any 
fresh  could  be  obtained.  The  men  were  mutinous  and  sick ;  and 
fever  so  prevailed  as  to  obtain  for  Chusan  the  name  of  our  eastern 
Walcheren.  In  a  very  short  time,  of  above  3600  soldiers  left  in 
Chusan,  more  than  a  third  were  unfit  for  duty. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  Admiral  Elliot,  who  had  sailed  north- 
wards with  a  part  of  the  squadron,  arrived  in  the  bay  Admiral  EI- 
into  which  the  Peho,  or  river  of  Pekin,  flows.  Captain  ifot's  mistake 
Elliot,  who  accompanied  the  admiral,  went  up  the  river  with 
armed  boats,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  third  man  in 
the  empire,  Keshen,  who  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to 
negotiate.  The  emperor  first  obtained  delay,  —  during  which 
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the  ships  laid  in  supplies  of  provisions  and  water,  —  and  then,  by- 
some  unaccountable  means,  induced  the  admiral  to  transfer  the 
negotiations  once  more  to  Canton.  The  error  of  leaving  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  to  go  and  treat  in  that  distant  spot,  where 
negotiation  had  always  hitherto  been  in  vain,  was  severely  blamed 
at  home.  The  matter  was  not,  however,  to  be  again  discussed 
with  Commissioner  Lin.  He  was  disgraced,  and  Keshen  sent 
to  occupy  his  post.  Admiral  Elliot  threw  up  his  appointment  on 
the  ground  of  illness. 

Keshen's  policy  was  delay.  He  protracted  the  negotiations  in 
Commissioner  order  to  provide  defences  for  the  Canton  River  so  far 
Keshen.  superior  to  any  yet  encountered  by  our  troops  as  to 
prove  that  even  the  Chinese  could  become  warlike  by  practice  and 
experience.  When  Captain  Elliot  was  worn  out  by  delay,  he 
turned  the  affair  over  to  Commodore  Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  who 
had  no  notion  of  waiting  any  longer.  He  opened  his  fire  upon 
the  forts  from  the  river  on  the  7th  of  January,  1841,  and  took 
two  of  them.  A  flag  of  truce  and  promises  of  greater  speed 
arrived  the  next  morning;  and,  on  the  20th,  the  superintendent 
issued  a  circular  announcing  the  settlement  of  the 

Negotiation.  ....  "  .  . 

preliminaries  or  a  treaty.  Hie  treaty  contained  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  opium-traffic,  the  sole  occasion  of  the 
war;1  and  it  was  otherwise  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  ministers 
announced  in  Parliament,  on  its  arrival,  that  it  was  to  be  dis- 
allowed ;  that  Captain  Elliot  was  recalled ;  and  that  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  was  going  out  to  assume  his  office.2  Meantime,  Sir 
Gordon  Bremer,  never  doubting  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  sent 
orders  to  the  British  in  Chusan  to  evacuate  the  island  ;  and  he 
took  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  of  the  island  of 
Hong-Kong,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  —  this  island 
being  given  to  us  by  the  treaty.  On  the  19th  of  February,  the 

war  was  renewed  by  a  shot  being  fired  fnffn  one  of 

^VarfarG 

the  islands  at  a  British  boat.  Our  vessels  and  troops 
went  up  the  river  again  on  the  26th,  and  carried  all  before 
them,  —  knocking  over  the  forts,  killing  several  eminent  men 
among  the  foe,  and  taking  many  hundreds  of  prisoners.  By  the 
beginning  of  March,  Keshen  had  been  degraded ;  and  when,  on 
the  5th,  the  British  ships  were  visible  from  the  walls  of  Canton, 
there  was  no  dignitary  in  the  city  who  was  empowered  to  treat 
with  us.  The  naval  and  military  commanders  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  take  every  thing  into  their  own  hands ;  but  Captain 
Elliot  requested  them  to  wait  till  it  should  appear  how  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  were  disposed.  Sir  Le  Fleming  Senhouse, 
who  had  led  the  way  in  the  late  attacks,  chafed  under  this  delay ; 
and  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  wrote  home  his  fears  that  the  lenity 
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would  be  misunderstood.  Attacks  and  retaliation  were  renewed ; 
and.  before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Chinese  flotilla  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  union-jack  was  flying  from  the  walls  of  the 
British  factory  at  Canton.  It  then  appeared  that  Keshen  had 
been  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  treaty  by  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  that  his  government  liked  the  terms  no  better  than 
ours  did.  The  emperor  rejected  the  treaty,  and  resolved  ou  war. 
Sir  Gordon  Bremer  immediately  started  for  Calcutta,  to  obtain 
re-enforcements  ;  and  Admiral  Senhouse  assumed  the  command 
in  China. 

The  next  movement  was  an  attack  by  the  British,  no  other- 
wise provoked  thau  by  the  spectacle  of  increasing  arrivals  of 
Tartar  troops  at  Canton  during  six  weeks  of  truce  and  partial 
trading.  This  attack  took  place  on  the  24th  of  May.  In  two 
days,  Canton  was  all  but  taken.  It  lay  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  British  ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  Admiral  Senhouse, 
who  accompanied  him  into  the  field,  were  in  high  hope  of  pres- 
ently announcing  the  capture  of  the  city,  when  the  superintend- 
ent again  interfered,  and  desired  them  to  wait  while  another 
treaty  was  negotiated.  Sir  H.  Gough  never  concealed  his  mor- 
tification ;  and  Sir  Le  Fleming  Senhouse  retired  to 

i  •       i  •       r-  --I'll-  •  ITI  Death  of 

his  ship,  levered  with  disappointment,  and  died,  heart-    Admiral 
broken,  on  the  14th  of  June.1     Four  days  after  this    Senhouse- 
mournful   death,    Sir   Gonlon    Bremer    returned ;    and    he    was 
announced  to  the  Chinese  as  joint-commissioner  with     Capt  Elliot 
Captain  Elliot.     But  their  task  was  taken  out  of  their     superseded, 
hands  by  the  arrival  of  Sir   Henry   Pottinger,  on  the   9th  of 
August,  —  presently  after  which,  the  displaced   superintendent 
sailed  for  Bombay. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  made  a  spirited  announcement  of  his 
intention  of  closing  the  war  at  once,  regardless  of  all  sir  H.  Pot- 
mereantTile  and  other  retarding  considerations,  and  tinger. 
devoting  himself  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  conclude  a  peace 
honorable  to  England.  No  time,  indeed,  was  lost.  Before  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  city  of  Amoy  was  taken,  and  a  garrison 
was  left  iu  an  island  in  the  harbor.  When  the  mandarin  who 
was  second  in  command  saw  "that  all  was  over,  he  rushed  into 
the  sea,  and  drowned  himself;  and  another  cut  his  throat  upon 
the  field.  Early  in  September,  Chusan  and  its  city  were  again 
taken,  though  they  were  now  much  better  defended  capture  of 
than  formerly.-  The  large  city  of  Niugpo,  fifteen  Niuspo- 
miles  inland,  fell,  undefended,  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders ; 
and,  wherever  the  British  now  appeared,  little  or  no  resistance 
was  made.  An  interval  of  some  months,  however,  revived  the 
courage  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  in  March,  a  great  body  of 
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Chinese  came  over  the  walls  of  Ningpo,  early  in  the  morning,  to 
recover  the  place.  The  British  saw  them,  and  took  no  notice 
till  the  market-place  was  full  of  them,  when  our  troops  brought 
up  some  guns,  and  made  such  slaughter,  that  250  bodies  were 
left  upon  the  place.  There  is  little  record  of  any  loss  on  our 
part,  though  the  despatches  tell  here  and  there  of  "  severe  loss," 
"  a  heavy  tire,"  and  so  on.  We  read  of  battles  and  sieges,  with 
a  loss,  in  one  place,  of  fifteen  lives ;  in  another,  of  two ;  in 
another,  of  none ;  only  "  a  few  casualties  from  the  arrows  of  the 
Chinese." 

Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger  had 
not  compelled  a  peace,  though  the  forces  took  cities  and  de- 
stroyed barracks,  magazines,  and  fortifications,  wherever  they 
chose  to  turn.  The  appearance  of  the  troops  before  Nankin 
settled  matters  at  last,  in  the  summer  of  1842.  It  was  the  26th 
of  August,  more  than  a  year  after  Sir  H.  Pottinger's  arrival, 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  concluded  on  between 
three  Chinese  and  the  British  commissioner. 

By  this  treaty,  the  British  were  authorized  to  trade  freely  at 
Treaty  of  four  ports  besides  Canton,  and  to  establish  consuls 
I**106-  there.  The  island  of  Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to  them  ; 

and  they  were  to  hold  Chusan  and  another  island  till  all  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  were  fulfilled.1  Correspondence  between 
officials  of  the  two  governments  was  henceforth  to  be  conducted 
on  equal  terms.  The  Chinese  were  to  pay  to  the  British  the 
sum  of  21,000.000  of  dollars  (4,37o,000<?.)*,  by  instalments,  in 
addition  to  6,000,000  (1,250,000/.)  already  paid  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Canton  as  compensation  for  the  opium  destroyed.  The 
instalments  of  Chinese  silver  continued  to  arrive  in  England  at 
intervals,  till  all  was  paid ;  and  thoughtless  people  in  the  roads 
and  streets  walked  beside  the  heavy  wagons  with  complacency ; 
and  others,  present  at  the  opening  of  the  chests,  looked  at  the 
curious  coin  with  amusement  and  pride.  They  were  led  into 
this  by  members  of  the  government  and  of  Parliament,  who 
called  this  "  a  just  and  necessary  and  honorable  war ; "  and  by 
the  common  run  of  newspapers,  which  detailed  every  fault  in 
the  circumstances  and  civilization  of  the  Chinese,  as  if  we  were 
called  as  missionaries  or  liberators  to  set  things  right ;  or  im- 
puted bad  motives  to  the  emperor  in  interdicting  opium  ;  or 
applied  droll  epithets  to  the  Chinese  in  contempt,  and  offered 
literal  translations  of  documents  which  would  not  bear  a  literal 
translation  from  even  any  European  language  ;  or  related  how 
it  took  several  hours  to  convey  to  an  educated  Chinese  the 
meaning  of  three  lines  and  a  half  of  an  English  newspaper, 
not  perceiving  the  inference  that  we  had  probably  been  mibuii- 
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derstanding  the  Chinese  as  thoroughly  as  they  were  incapable  of 
understanding  us.  Insolence  and  folly  like  this  are  very  excu- 
sable in  the  ordinary  run  of  untravelled  English,  who  met  the 
wagons  of  treasure  from  China,  —  who  conceive  of  nothing  be- 
yond England,  and  have  not  any  living  idea  of  difference  of 
race,  and  of  mental  and  political  constitution.  The  disgrace 
of  the  levity  and  insolence  rests  with  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  popular  orators,  and  the  editors  of  newspapers,  who, 
if  they  spoke  at  all,  should  have  spoken  with  a  better  knowledge, 
and  more  sense  of  justice  and  generosity.  They  should  have 
asked  themselves  first,  under  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  whether, 
if  they  could  suppose  the  English  to  be  right  in  this  quarrel, 
they  could  venture  to  pronounce  the  Chinese  wrong. 

It  cannot  be  without  much  pain  and  sorrow,  that,  in  a  History 
of  the  Forty  Years'  Peace,  the  narrative  can  be  offered  of  this 
Chinese  war.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  insolence  of  the 
very  term;  for,  if  the  Chinese  had  not  been  too  pacific  and 
helpless  to  withstand  our  injuries,  we  should  not  have  had  forty 
years  of  peace  even  to  talk  about.  It  is  a  yet  more  serious 
consideration,  that,  if  we  had  not  involved  ourselves  in  wrong,  we 
should  not  have  been  under  the  temptation  of  shirking  the  name 
of  war,  calling  it  u  operations  in  China,"  when  we  went  into  the 
reality.  Whichever  way  we  look  at  this  affair,  there  is  no  com- 
fort, —  at  least  for  those  who  cannot  be  comforted  with  dollars, 
or  pride  in  our  warlike  resources  and  experience.  We  are 
hated  in  China,  not  only  as  their  conquerors,  but  for  our  forcing 
upon  their  society  the  contraband  drug  which  they  would  have 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  intemperate  of  their  people,  —  by 
means  which  we  may  laugh  at,  but  which  they  had  a  right  to 
adopt.  It  is  an  humbling  story  ;  and  the  wonder  to  a  future  gen- 
eration will  be,  how  we  bear  the  shame  of  it  so  easily  as  we  do. 

It  was  on  the  3d  of  March,   1843,  that  the  first  instalment 
of  the   Chinese  treasure   arrived  at  the  Mint,  —  an    Arrival  ot 
amount   of   1,000,000£    sterling,  —  conveyed    in   five    treasure, 
wagons,  and  escorted  by  soldiers.     By  the  bursting  of  one  of 
the  boxes,  it  was  seen  that  the  silver  pieces  were  like  the  half 
of  an  egg ;    and  the  spectacle  so  exhilarated  the  spirits  of  the, 
"  immense   crowd "  that  followed   the  wagons,  that  they  gave 
three  cheers  after  the  gates  of  the  Mint  were  closed.1     In  May 
arrived  the  presents  which  the  grieving  Emperor  of     Chinese 
China  sent  to  the  victorious  Queen  of  England,  —  a     present- 
golden    bedstead ;    ear-drops   worth   1000£.  each ;    a   shawl,  on 
which  was  wrought  in   needle-work  —  as  if  it  were  a  sail  for 
Noah's  ark  —  every  kind  of  beast  known  to  the  Chinese;  some 
rare  silks,  jewellery,  and  much  besides.2     It  was  in  the  session 
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of  this  year  that  Parliament  voted  thanks,  and  government  ap- 
Pariiauicn-  pi'opriated  honors,  to  the  officers  and  men  employed 
tary  vote  of  in  "  the  fate  operations  "  in  China,  by  whose  valor  and 
skill  "  a  series  of  brilliant  and  unvaried  successes " 
was  given  to  England  to  boast  of.1  It  was  too  like  praising  the 
skill  and  valor  of  a  soldier  in  assaulting  a  Quaker,  even  though 
the  resolutions  were  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
one  House,  and  the  high-spirited  Lord  Stanley  in  the  other. 
Governor-  The  next  year,  1844,  a  Governor-general  over  our 
general  sent,  acquisitions  in  China  was  appointed  ;  and  the  choice 
of  the  ministers  settled  on  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Davis,  who 
arrived  at  Hong-Kong,  the  seat  of  his  government,  on  the  7th 
of  May.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Sir  Henry  Pottingtr, 
who  made  the  treaty,  sailed  for  England. 

The  question  of  compensation  to  the  opium-traders  long 
Opium  com-  remained  a  difficulty.  The  growers  of  the  opium 
pcusation.  Were  chiefly  the  Ea>t  India  Company,  who  hold  the 
monopoly  in  India  among  their  territorial  privileges.  They  had 
sold  it  to  the  Canton  merchants ;  and  their  being  paid  depended 
on  these  merchants  being  compensated  by  government  for  the 
loss  of  their  20.000  chests  of  opium.  The  Governor-general  of 
India  was  earnest  with  government  to  pay  the  merchants ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  officially  published  his  intention  of  urging 
their  "  claims  "  upon  government.  "Claims  "was  certainly  the 
right  word,  after  government  had  identified  itself  with  the  con- 
traband interest  in  the  Chinese  war ;  but  the  disgrace  of  counte- 
nancing the  smugglers,  after  Lord  Palmerston's  declaration  that 
they  must  take  the  consequences  of  having  violated  the  laws  of 
China,  is  one  which  any  Ministry  might  shrink  from  encountering. 
The  government,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  pronounced  in 
favor  of  adhering  to  Lord  Palmerston's  declaration  of  1838,  so 
far  as  to  take  its  own  method  of  deciding  how  much  it  would 
pay  ;  while  the  owners  pleaded  that  their  representatives  at  Can- 
ton gave  up  the  opium  to  Captain  Elliot,  on  his  requisition,  u  for 
Her  Majesty's  service,"  and  on  his  express  pledge  that  they  should 
be  repaid  the  "  value  "  of  it ;  an  expression  which  he  at  the  time 
explained  to  mean  the  "invoice  price."2  The  claim  of  the  mer- 
chants was  eventually  for  the  invoice  price,  with  charges  for 
interest  and  other  specified  matters  of  17£  per  cent.  The  gov- 
ernment would  not  hear  of  this,  but  had  difficulty  in  naming  the 
amount  for  itself.  Once  it  offered  to  divide  among  the  merchants 
the  6,000,000  of  dollars  paid  under  the  treaty  as  opium  compen- 
sation ;  but  the  claimants  spurned  it.  The  issue  was,  that  whereas, 
taking  the  price  of  opium  at  the  lowest  during  the  season  of  the 
seizure,  the  value  of  the  20,000  chests  was  2,042,000^.,  the  gov- 
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ernment  offered  and  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  less  than 
1,250,000/.  The  House  of  Commons  assented,  and  took  its  share 
of  the  discreditable  course  of  action  of  the  government  in  first 
admitting  the  liability  of  government  after  Captain  Elliot's 
pledge,  then  offering  little  more  than  half  the  value  of  the 
article  surrendered ;  and  demanding  from  the  owners  an  imme- 
diate acquittance  in  full  as  a  condition  of  receiving  any  thing 
at  all.1 

Some  troubles  had  occurred  in  the  intercourse  of  the  Chinese 
and  British  before  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  left  China ;  gi  H  nr 
but  his  tone,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  one  of  Pottinger 
strong  hope  and  confidence.  In  the  manufacturing  dis-  on  chma" 
tricts  and  elsewhere,  public  dinners  in  his  honor  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  views.  He  bore  the  most  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  high  qualities  of  the  Chinese,  some  of  whose 
statesmen  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  He 
plainly  told  the  English  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
Chinese,  and  were  never  more  wrong  than  in  despising  them, 
or  in  being  careless  al>out  violating  their  customs  and  hurting 
their  feelings.  He  trusted  that  perfect  freedom  of  trade  was 
provided  for  in  that  region,  if  only  the  British  would  act  with 
propriety  and  intelligent  consideration.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
was  just  and  generous ;  but  he  was  over-sanguine  in  his  expec- 
tations, as  was  natural  enough  in  a  man  of  his  temperament,  who 
had  just  succeeded  in  his  aims.  Our  troubles  with  China  are 
not  over.  They  are  thickening  at  this  day ;  and  a  future  genera- 
tion may  learn  how  much  of  the  virtue  of  free-trade  itself  may 
be  lost  when  it  is  introduced  through  a  process  of  wrong  and 
violence,  under  whatever  name. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

AMONG  the  difficulties  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government 
succeeded,  none  was  more  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of 

India.  ,  „  .        .        r  *       . 

the  world  than  our  affairs  m  India.  It  was  not  that 
misfortunes  had  happened,  such  as  must  be  looked  for,  from  time 
to  time,  in  all  dependencies,  —  a  scarcity  in  one  region,  a  case  of 
disputed  succession  in  another,  a  discontented  border-neighbor 
elsewhere :  there  was  quite  enough  of  this  kind  of  difficulty. 
But  a  far  more  important  embarrassment  was,  that,  under  their 
own  Governor-general,  Lord  Auckland,  and  by  his  guidance,  the 
Melbourne  Administration  had  involved  themselves  in  a  course 
of  policy  which,  at  the  time  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  accession  to  the 
premiership,  was  actually  swamped  by  disaster. 

In  1837,  many  troubles  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Governor 

general  of  India.     In  the   hot  plains  which    stretch 

south  of  the  Himalayas,  and  through  which  the  great 
rivers  take  their  course,  famine  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
to  use  the  mcst  forcible  illustration  offered  at  the  time,  the 
British  residents  at  Agra  and  Cawnpore  were  compelled  to 
forego  their  evening  drive,  from  the  air  being  poisoned  with  the 
smell  of  unburied  corpses.  The  famine  was  occasioned  by 
drought,  and  it  was  followed  by  diseases  as  ravaging  as  itself,  — 
by  cholera  and  small -pox,  which  swept  away  thousands  whom 

hunger    had    spared.      There    was    insurrection    and 

Oude  • 

fighting  in  Oude  about  the  succession  to  the  throne ; 

and  the  British  took  charge  of  the  defeated  pretender  —  a  boy 

—  and  his  grandmother,  as  prisoners,  and  imposed  on  the  new 

sovereign  conditions  of  absolute  obedience  to  the  suggestions  of 

the  British  government.     The  mountaineer  population 

of  Nepaul  are  never  long  quiet ;    and  at  this  time 

(1837)  they  showed  themselves  disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 

us,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  guard  our  north-east  frontier, 

in   preparation  for  a  rupture.     Further   round  to   the  east,  a 

potentate  whom  we  had  supposed  a  friend  was  showing  himself 

hostile.     The   Burmese  emperor,   Tharawaddee,  who 

had  deposed  and  succeeded  an   insane  brother,  had 

been  well  thought  of  till  power  came  into  his  hands,  when  he 
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began  to  oppress  his  people,  and  insult  the  British,  and  threaten 
prodigious  things ;  moreover,  he  made  such  preparations  for 
assembling  his  barbaric  rabble,  and  marching  them  to  the  frontier, 
that  we  had  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  that  border  North-west 
too.  But  even  these  interests  were  trifles  in  com-  frontier, 
parison  with  that  which  carries  our  view  to  the  north-west 
frontiers  of  British  India. 

At  this  date  our  frontier  was  determined  by  the  great  sandy 
desert,  extending  from  the  jungles  on  the  Gharra,  in  the  hill- 
states  of  Gurhwal,  to  the  sea.  Beyond  this  desert,  to  the  north- 
west, lay  the  Punjaub,  with  its  five  great  rival's,  —  of  which 
Runieet  Singh  was  the  sovereign.  Beyond  the  Punjaub,  and 
west  of  it,  lay  the  region,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  Asia, 
which  has,  through  all  known  time,  served  as  the  highway 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  This  region  lies  south  of 
Independent  Tartary,  which  is  somewhat  too  savage  and  inclement 
a  region  to  serve  as  such  a  highway.  The  region  in  question, 
now  called  Cabool  or  Afghanistan,  lies  directly  between 
the  Punjaub  mid  Persia;  and  all  the  great  conquerors 
who  have  penetrated  to  India  from  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea, 
or  the  Mediterranean,  have  done  so  by  crossing  the  plains  and 
practicable  mountain-passes  of  Cabool.  There  is  an  ancient 
proverb,  that  no  one  can  be  king  of  Hindostan  without  being 
first  lord  of  Cabool.  Alexander  the  Great  went  by  those  plains 
into  India,  after  taking  Herat,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  near 
the  borders  of  Persia.  Tamerlane  conquered  the  region  on  his 
way  to  the  Ganges ;  and  so  did  Baber,  the  founder  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  before  setting  up  his  empire  at  Delhi.  It  was  from 
Ghiznee,  in  that  region,  that  the  great  enterprise  of  carrying  the 
Mohammedan  religion  into  India  was  accomplished  by  Mahmoud, 
the  founder  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  India.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  interest  and  importance  of  this  great  district 
of  Asia.  The  question  is,  what  we  had  to  do  with  it,  and  why 
we  did  not  confine  our  Indian  empire,  at  least  while  the  Punjaub 
was  still  quiet,  within  the  natural  frontier  —  as  it  had  hitherto 
been  considered  —  of  the  sandy  desert  south-east  of  the  Punjaub. 
To  future  readers  of  history,  it  will  probably  appear  that  in  the 
precipitancy  of  fear,  and  the  confidence  of  ignorance,  the  British 
government  rushed  into  vast  immediate  peril  and  disaster,  to 
avoid  a  far-distant  and  exceedingly  doubtful  evil.  Forecast  in 
territorial  rule  is  all  very  well ;  but  we  have  arrived  at  an  age 
of  the  world  when  forecast  avails  less  than  formerly,  from  the 
mort  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  prevalent  excitement 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  no  longer  governments  that  are 
capable  of  the  wisest  forecast.  We  have  had  many  broad  hints  of 
this  within  our  own  century ;  and  no  rebuke  of  such  presumption, 
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and  of  the  policy  of  rushing  into  a  quarrel  to  preserve  future 
peace,  has  been  more  emphatic  than  that  conveyed  in  the  results 
of  Lord  Auckland's  Indian  policy. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Russia  had  obtained  a  footing  in 
Fear  of  Persia,  as  was  shown  by  the  emperor  being  appointed 
Kussia.  guardian  of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  though  the 
arrangement  was  frustrated  by  an  unexpected  death.  When 
Mr.  Ellis,  our  envoy,  arrived  in  Persia  in  1835,  he  found  the 
Russian  alliance  more  prized  by  the  young  Shah  than  the  British, 
and  that  the  emperor's  influence  was  paramount ;  though  it  was 
by  means  of  English  money,  and  the  assistance  of  British  officers, 
that  the  Shah  was  seated  peaceably  on  the  Persian  throne. 
Such  intelligence,  arriving  in  England  when  the  fashion  of  the 
time  was  to  fear  the  power  and  craft  of  Russia,  revived  the  old 
apprehension,  that  Russia  might,  sooner  or  later,  begin  in  earnest 
her  work  of  conquering  Great  Britain  by  getting  possession  of 
her  Indian  territories.  Once  in  close  alliance  with  Persia,  and 
excluding  England  from  friendship  and  influence  there,  the 
emperor  would  find  only  Cabool  and  the  Punjaub  lying  between 
his  armies  and  our  possessions.  The  matter  was  made  worse  — 
the  case  more  alarming  —  by  the  fact  that  the  Shah  was  at  that 
time,  1835,  preparing  to  make  war  on  the  ruler  of  Herat,  and 
thus  to  get  a  footing  in  the  territory  of  Cabool.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  British  envoy,  there  really  was  good  cause  for  the  expedi- 
tion against  Herat :  but  the  ministers  of  the  Shah  did  not  conceal 
from  Mr.  Ellis  that  they  had  no  idea  of  stopping  short  at  that 
point,  but  intended  to  claim  sovereignty  for  Persia  over  Ghiznee 
and  Candahar;  that  is,  almost  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the 
Punjaub.  In  our  existing  treaty  with  Persia,  bearing  date  from 
1814,  it  was  provided  that  Great  Britain  should  take  no  part 
whatever,  unless  as  a  mediator  for  peace-making  purposes,  by 
request  of  both  parties,  in  any  war  between  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan. This  clause  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  interfere  on 
the  present  occasion ;  though  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Persia 
evidently  supposed  that  we  should,  —  the  desire  of  England  being 
well  known  to  be  that  the  quarrels  among  the  rulers  of  Afghan- 
istan should  be  healed,  and  the  country  made  strong  by  the 
concentration  of  its  districts  under  one  ruler.  It  seemed  to  be 
fear  of  British  interference  with  the  claims  of  Persia  over  the 
great  cities  of  Afghanistan  that  made  the  Russian  ambassador  so 
eager  for  the  reduction  of  Herat  as  to  offer  his  own  military 
services  in  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Ellis  warned  the  Persian  government  of  the  extreme  dis- 
pleasure with  which  Great  Britain  would  regard  any  attempt  of 
Persia  over  Afghanistan,  beyond  that  of  settling  its  quarrel  at 
Herat  and  he  proposed  that  that  dispute  should  be  disposed 
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of  by  negotiation,  rather  than  by  war.  The  Persian  ministers 
appeared  to  agree  to  this  at  first,  but  soon  evaded  his  offer  to 
send  a  British  officer  to  Herat  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
affair ;  Mr.  Ellis  daily  seeing  the  probability  draw  nearer  of 
Russian  consular  agents  being  established  in  the  great  towns 
up  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Punjaub.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, Persia  would  no  longer  be  an  outwork  for  the  defence 
of  India,  as  she  had  hitherto  been  considered,  but  rather  must  be 
watched  as  an  advanced  post  of  the  enemy. 

There  were  endless  quarrels  among  the  rulers  of  different 
cities  and  districts  of  the  Cabool  territory,  whether  of  Rulers  of 
the  same  or  different  families.  It  would  merely  con-  Afghanistan, 
fuse  our  narrative  to  go  at  length  into  these.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  the  ruler  of  Herat  was  the  only  prince  in  the 
country  of  the  race  of  the  founder  of  the  Afghan  empire.  The 
rulers  of  Cabool  and  Candahar  were  usurpers ;  and  they  were 
derived  on  one  side  of  their  house  from  the  Persians,  through  the 
Kuzzilbashes,  —  the  tribe  of  descendants  of  the  Persian  soldiers 
who  were  stationed  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  city  of  Cabool. 
There  being  thus  some  ground  of  alliance  between  these  princes 
and  the  Shah,  Mr.  Ellis  was  further  alarmed  by  their  offering  to 
support  the  Shah  against  the  ruler  of  Herat,  if  he  would  aid  them 
on  the  side  of  the  Punjaub,  where  they  were  in  fear  of  the  power 
of  Runjeet  Singh.  A  similar  application  was  made,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  court  of  Russia.  It  appeared  as  if  every  thing  was 
conspiring  to  bring  Russia,  Persia,  and  the  rulers  of  Afghan- 
istan at  once,  in  armed  alliance,  within  a  stone's  cast  of  our 
Indian  frontier.  It  thus  became  all-important,  in  the  view  of 
the  British  officials  at  the  Persian  court,  to  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  Herat ;  and  when  terms  of  reconciliation  were  offered  by 
the  ruler  of  Herat,  the  Shah  was  advised  by  the  British  envoy 
to  accept  them,  and  warned  that,  if  he  did  not,  he  would  lie 
under  the  suspicion,  with  the  British  government,  of  having 
ulterior  objects  in  his  warlike  preparations.  He  chose  to  pro- 
ceed, however,  and  set  out  for  Herat  at  the  end  of  July,  —  the 
Russian  government  at  St.  Petersburg  declaring  that  this  was 
against  advice  from  Russia,  which  had  counselled  delay  and 
negotiation,  in  order  to  avoid  war.  Much  of  the  mischief  now 
brewing  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  knowing  what  was  true 
about  the  conduct  of  Russia.  While  professions  of  peaceable 
counsel  were  made  at  St.  Petersburg,  British  officers  in  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  were  reporting  of  the  appearance  of  Russian 
agents,  who  made  large  promises  of  support  against  Herat,  and 
offered  news  of  a  great  Russian  army  on  its  march.  There  is  no 
saying  what  was  true,  and  what  was  not;  but  it  is  too  plain  that 
British  officers  forgot  how  strong  our  forces  would  prove  them- 
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selves  on  our  own  territory,  and  how  much  Russia  must  go 
through  before  she  could  sh»w  herself  there.  A  mere  glance  at 
the  map  might  have  made  them  ashamed  of  their  panic ;  and 
they  must  have  known  much  more  than  the  map  can  tell  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  march  of  an  army  from  Russia  to  the  desert 
below  the  Gharra ;  of  the  snows  and  the  sands,  the  heats  and  the 
frosts,  the  rocky  defiles  and  the  barren  plains,  which  a  wearied 
army  must  pass,  and  know  to  be  in  their  rear,  before  they  could 
get  a  sight  of  our  territory  and  opposing  forces.  By  such  panic 
on  the  part  of  British  officers,  it  was  decided  to  save  Russia  a 
large  part  of  these  dangers,  by  plunging  into  them  ourselves,  in 
order  to  meet  her  half-way. 

The  ruler  of  Cabool,  Dost  Mohammed,  in  his  fear  of  attack 
from  the  Punjaub,  applied  not  only  to  Russia  and 
ageucv  at  Persia  for  help,  but  to  the  Governor-general  of  India. 
Lord  Auckland,  in  reply,  sent  Captain  Burues  on  a 
commercial  mission  to  Cabool,  where  he  arrived  in  September, 
1837,  while  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  slowly  making  his  way  from 
his  own  capital  in  the  direction  of  Herat.1  Before  his  arrival,  a 
Persian  agent  had  settled  at  Candahar ;  and  the  Persian  was  for 
ever  busy  showing  the  Afghan  rulers  how  much  more  advantageous 
the  Russian  and  Persian  alliance  would  be  to  them  than  the 
British.  Captain  Burues  represented  to  his  government  that  he 
was  somewhat  coolly  treated ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  was  in- 
vested with  political  attributes  not  at  all  contemplated  in  the 
first  instance.  From  this  moment,  Lord  Auckland  entered  upon 
that  course  of  supposed  competition  with  Russia  in  the  East 
which  led  to  disasters  greater  than  Russia  could  ever  have  in- 
flicted upon  us  if  we  had  remained  quiet  within  our  own  frontier. 
The  ensuing  months  were  spent  in  efforts  of  the  Russian  and 
British  agents  to  outwit  and  countermine  each  other  at  Cabool. 
Jt  will  be  evident  that  here  every  thing  depended  on  the  sincerity 
Captain  °t  Dost  Mohammed  and  the  judgment  of  Captain 
Bumes.  Burues,  —  about  both  of  which  different  opinions  ex- 
isted at  the  time.  Subsequent  events  have  thrown  light  on  the 
character  of  Captain  Burues's  mind.  The  goodness  of  his  heart 
and  of  his  purposes  is  not  doubted;  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
confident  in  pursuing  a  policy  of  over-caution,  and  credulous 
while  following  up  a  track  of  suspicion.  We  do  not  know,  and 
can  never  know,  how  far  his  being  possessed  with  a  set  of  ideas 
colored  to  him  the  tacts  before  his  eyes;  nor  do  we  know  any 
thing  of  the  worth  of  his  authorities.  Our  confidence,  however, 
is  not  increased  by  the  tact  that  he  was  vehemently  hated  by  the 
chiefs.  He  acted  much  on  reports  of  private  interviews  and 
conversations,  as  well  as  written  correspondence.  Of  course  he 
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vouched  for  the  goodness  of  his  information ;  but  he  was  equally 
confident  on  that  last  fatal  morning  when  he  sat  down  to  breakfast 
in  his  house  at  Cabool,  while  his  murderers  were  gathering  in 
the  street.  He  continued  to  send  communications  of  a ''startling 
nature;"  and  Lord  Auckland  continued  to  be  startled,  in  apparent 
blindness  to  the  impracticability,  or,  to  say  the  least,  the  extreme 
wildness  of  the  enterprises  imputed  to  Russia. 

Meantime,  Herat  held  out,  month  after  mouth,  against  40,000 
men  an<l  80  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  its  protracted 
defence  was  mainly  owing  to  the  skill  of  an  English 
officer,  Lieutenant  Pottiuger,  within  the  walls,  in  contravention 
of  the  skill  of  Russian  officers  who  directed  the  >iege  without.1 
The  lapse  of  time  made  the  defence  of  Herat  of  more  import- 
ance continually,  as  insults  were  heaped  upon  the  Brtish  more 
abundantly,  and  as  it  became  more  evident  that  the  independence 
of  Afghanistan  depended  on  that  of  Herat,  whose  former  offence 
against  the  Shah  was  considered  by  our  envoys  to  lie  fully  expi- 
ated by  repeated  reasonable  offers  to  treat.  In  the  course  of 
1838,  our  envoy  in  Persia  had  set  out  for  the  Turkish  frontier 
on  his  way  home,  and  five  British  ships  of  war  were  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  having  landed  troops  in  the  island  of  Karak ;  the 
treaty  between  Caudahar  and  Persia  was  made  and  signed,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  Russian  agent,  and  Captain  Burnes  had 
been  advised  to  le  .ve  Cabool.2  It  was  believed  that  Dost  Mo- 
hammed and  the  Russian  agents  were  tampering  with  the  rulers 
of  Sinde,  to  induce  them  to  trouble  British  India  through  all  its 
western  provinces ;  and  it  was  feared  that  news  had  spread  up  to 
the  mountain-tops  of  Nepaul,  and  down  the  remotest  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  that  a  great  trial  of  power  was  taking  place 
between  Russia  and  England  at  Herat,  and  would  soon  be 
witnessed  in  the  British  Indian  territories.  It  is  a  curious 
incident  in  the  midst  of  these  alarms,  and  one  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears, should  have  brought  the  alarmists  to  some  reflection,  that 
Herat  did  not  fall.  The  Persian  army,  backed  by  all  the  power 
of  Russia,  as  was  said,  could  not  take  this  one  city,  defended  for 
ten  mouths  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger.  On 
the  9th  of  September,  1838,  the  Shah  broke  up  his  camp,  and  set 
forth  homewards,  having  gained  no  successes,  but  lost  many  men, 
and  wasted  much  treasure.  At  the  same  time,  the  Explanations 
Russian  government  plainly  denied,  when  called  to  of  Ku88ia- 
account,  !;a\  ing  ever  dreamed  of  disturbing  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions ;  declared  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the 
siege  of  Herat ;  and  that,  when  the  Shah  persisted  in  that  war, 
it  had  stipulated,  that  Herat,  if  captured,  should  be  annexed  to 
Candahar,  that  the  integrity  of  Afghanistan  might  be  preserved. 
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Among  these  contradictory  accounts,  it  has  never  been  settled 
what  was  really  true, — whether  the  Russians  moving  about  in 
Afghanistan  were  political  adventurers  on  their  own  account,  as 
well  as  commercial  government  agents ;  whether  the  British 
agents  were  justified  in  their  suspicions,  or  were  deceived ;  and 
\\  hether  Russia  was  betrayed  by  her  own  servants,  or  foully 
attempted  to  betray  us.  However  this  was,  preparations  were 
already  making  by  the  Indian  government  for  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan ;  and,  at  the  very  time,  Russia  was  recalling  both 
her  agents,  sending  to  Persia  an  envoy  more  acceptable  to 
England,  and  to  Candahar  an  agent  expressly  charged  to  enter 
upon  none  but  commercial  negotiations.  With  these  arrange- 
ments, our  foreign  Minister  declared  himself  abundantly  satisfied  ; 
and  it  shows  how  intense  and  unreasonable  was  the  fear  of 
Russia  in  some  minds  at  that  time,  that  for  this  our  foreign 
Minister  was  actually  believed  by  certain  persons  to  be  in  the 
interest  —  even  in  the  pay  —  of  Russia.1  To  most,  however,  it 
was  enough  that  Lord  Durham  first,  and  Lord  Clanricarde  after- 
wards, at  St.  Petersburg,  were  satisfied  with  the  declarations  of 
Russia  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  at  home,  with  the  explanations  of 
the  Russian  ambassador ;  while  the  Russian  agents  in  the  East 
were  changed  on  our  complaint ;  and,  above  all,  Herat  was  not 
taken.  But  our  political  agents  in  India  appear  still  to  have 
been  possessed  of  the  idea  which  led  the  British  so  far  beyond 
their  own  frontier  and  the  ordinary  range  of  their  concerns. 

The  most  decided  act  of  interference  in  affairs  beyond  the 
Lord  Auck-  Provmce  of  the  British  was  in  the  Governor-general's 
land'sdecia-  proclamation  of  the  llth  of  October,  1838,  published 
01  war  to  the  Bengal  division  of  the  army  at  Simla,  on  the 
Jumna.2  This  manifesto  relates  the  particulars  of  our  disagree- 
ment with  Persia ;  exhibits  the  unfriendly  dealings  of  Dost 
Mohammed  of  Cabool  towards  our  ally  of  the  Punjaub,  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  his  evident  disinclination  to  have  dealings  with  the 
British  ;  and  declares,  that,  as  there  could  be  little  hope  of  tran- 
quillity for  our  north-western  provinces  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  was  determined  to  depose  the  rulers  of  Cabool  and  Candahar, 
who  were  of  a  usurping  race,  and  to  place  Shah  Soojah  on  the 
throne.  It  had  often  been  said  before  this  time,  —  and  it  has 
been  earnestly  repeated  since,  —  that  the  way  to  have  peace  in 
India  is  to  send  out  soldiers,  rather  than  civilians,  to  be  govern- 
ors-general ;  and  certainly  this  declaration  of  war  goes  far  to 
confirm  the  saying.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  great  mili- 
tary ruler  could  have  done  an  act  so  rash  as  Lord  Auckland  did 
in  thus  proclaiming  war.  Pie  was  no  doubt  wrought  upon  by 
military  advisers  in  a  *way  that  a  military  governor-general 

1  Note,  December  20,  1838.  2  Annual  Register,  1839,  p.  339. 
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would  not  have  been ;  he  knew  less  than  a  soldier  would  have 
done  what  such  a  war  imports ;  and  no  soldier  could  easily  have 
proved  himself  less  of  a  statesman  than  the  whole  conception  of 
this  Afghan  war  proved  its  responsible  author. 

In  England,  and  half  over  India,  people  asked  who  was  Shah 
Soojah.  His  story  was  this  :  The  descendants  of  Ah-  Afghan 
med  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Afghan  Empire,  were  I'rince. 
driven  out  of  its  eastern  portion  by  means  of  an  able  minister 
of  one  of  them,  who,  being  of  another  tribe,  divided  the  govern- 
ments of  Cabool,  Peshawur,  and  Candahar,  among  his  brothers, 
who  left  only  Herat,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  old  reigning  family. 
The  Prince,  whose  Minister  thus  encroached  upon  his  power,  was 
called  Mahmoud ;  and  this  Mahmoud  had  himself  deposed  his 
half-brother,  who  reigned  at  Cabool.  This  half-brother  was  Shah 
Soojah.  Thus,  Shah  Sooiali  belonged  to  the  original  „ 

i-         c       -l         u  i  i    u      TIT   v.  4    u-     i    if     Shah  Soojah. 

ruling  tamuy ;  he  was  deposed  by  Mahmoud,  his  hall- 
brother  ;  it  was  Mahmoud's  Minister  who  provided  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  family ;  and  it  was  one  of  this  minister's  Dost  Mo- 
family,  Dost  Mohammed,  who  now  ruled  at  Cabool,  hammed- 
and  whom  Lord  Auckland  had  resolved  to  depose.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  usurping  family  had  once  set  about  restoring 
Shah  Sooja-h  -to  his  throne,  after  his  escape  from  captivity  in  the 
Punjaub ;  but  he  offended  them,  and  they  transferred  their 
nominal  favor  to  his  brother  Eyoob.  But  they,  in  fact,  reigned 
without  interruption,  —  setting  aside  the  claims  of  even  the  son 
of  their  eldest  brother,  who  died  after  seeing  his  fine  province  of 
Cashmere  annexed  to  the  Punjaub,  and  Peshawur  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  vassal  city  ;  and  Balkh  incorporated  with 
Bokhara;  and  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  declaring  themselves  inde- 
pendent. Thus,  the  Afghan  Empire  was  much  weakened  at 
the  time  when  Lord  Auckland  declared  war  against  it,  for  the 
sake  of  setting  up  in  it  a  sovereign  who  would  keep  the  peace 
with  us. 

The  plan  was,  that  the  British,  Runjeet  Singh,  and  Shah  Soo- 
jah, should  co-operate  for  the  objects  of  all  three.    The    scheme  of 
new  Afghan    ruler  was    to  enter   upon  his  dominion    alliaace- 
surrounded  by  his  own  troops,  and  supported  by  the  British,  who 
should  retire,  and  leave  the  country  altogether  when  the  restora- 
tion should  be  fully  accomplished.     Herat  was  to  be  left  as  it 
was ;  and  a  iiuarauteed  independence  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
Arneers  of  Sinde. 

These  Ameers  of  Sinde  were  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve  broth- 
ers and   cousins,  sons  of  the  four  Ameers,   brothers,   Ameers  of 
who  had  ruled  Sinde  in  peace  with  each  other.     The   Siude- 
fathers  of  the  present  Ameers  had  released  themselves  from  their 
half-yearly    tribute   to  the    Afghan    rulers ;   and  now,  Runjeet 
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Singh  was  demanding  a  large  tribute.  It  was  from  these  tributes 
that  Siude  was  released  by  the  present  treaty.1  The  Ameers 
were  to  permit  the  British  to  march  through  their  country;  and 
the  force  from  Bombay  went  up  through  the  heart  of  it,  on  the 
Indus,  while  some  of  the  Bengal  troops  crossed  the  northern 
portion.  The  army  was,  however,  so  ill-treated  in  the  Ameers' 
country,  and  the  princes  were  themselves  so  evidently  hostile, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  a  second  force  from  Bombay  to 
keep  Sinde  quiet  in  our  rear;  and  then,  again,  to  compel  the 
Ameers  to  permit  us  to  keep  an  army  permanently  in  their 
country,  ou  the  west  side  of  the  Indus,  —  three  of  the  Ameers 
paying  o<>,(>()(>/.  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  these  troops. 
Thus  were  our  operations  and  our  embarrassments  extending, 
when  we  had  once  put  our  hand  over  our  own  frontier;  and  thus 
did  one  act  of  interference  necessitate  more.  It  was  for  less 
than  two  years  that  Sinde  remained  even  manageably  tranquil 
under  this  last  arrangement. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1838,  Runjeet  Singh  and  Lord 
Auckland  met  at  Ferozpore,  the  last  of  our  settlements  in  the 
north-west,  and,  of  course,  the  nearest  to  the  Punjaub.  The 
meeting  and  greeting  of  the  rulers,  their  retinues  and  armies, 
was  a  very  splendid  sight.  Sir  Alexander  (late  Captain)  Burnes 
was  sent  on  in  advance  of  the  expedition ;  and  the  army  that 
followed  was  much  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  news  having 
arrived  of  the  retreat  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  his  own  domin- 
ions. It  was  believed,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  a 
very  easy  task  lay  before  the  British  forces. 

The  most  direct  road  for  the  invaders  would  have  been  to  have 
invasion  of  crossed  the  Punjaub  from  Ferozpore,  in  the  direction 
Afgiianistan  of  Peshawur ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  the  Bombay 
troops  had  a  troublesome  passage  through  Sinde.  In  fact,  they 
had  to  fight  their  way  up,  taking  cities  along  their  course.  The 
Bengal  force,  therefore,  went  down  to  the  south-west  to  meet 
them;  and  the  junction  was  effected  at  Shikarpore,  within  the 
boundaries  of  Sinde,  near  the  Afghan  frontier.  The  command 
of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Sir  John  Keane,  the  Bombay 
Commander-in-chief.  The  meeting  was  not  a  very  cheering  one. 
Shah  Soojah  was  there  with  his  troops,  who  formed  the  centre 
of  the  ariny.  The  British  forces  had  suffered  much  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  way,  and  yet  more  from  the  attacks  of  the  Beloo- 
chees,  who  by  no  means  approved  this  invasion  of  the  State 
which  adjoined  theirs  on  the  north,  by  means  of  humbling  that 
which  lay  on  the  east.  The  army  was  already  more  reduced 
than  by  a  great  battle.  But  the  worst  was  before  them.  It  was 
March  ;  and  the  heat  in  the  jungles  was  overpowering,  while  in 

l  Treaty,  March  11,  1639. 
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the  mountain-passes  snow  drove  in  the  soldiers'  faces.  The 
Beloochees  were  always  like  a  whirlwind  in  flank  and  rear, — 
never  in  front,  —  catching  up  every  straggler,  and  sweeping  off 
camels,  provisions,  and  baggage.  The  enemy  dammed  up  the 
rivers,  so  as  to  flood  the  plains ;  and  the  force  had  to  wade,  for 
miles  together,  between  dike  and  dike,  with  only  the  jungle  in 
alternation.  The  days  of  their  going  through  the  _ 

T,  J  ,,  , .     .  °  ,,     ,         Bolan  Pass. 

Holan  1  ass  were  great  days  tor  the  banditti  ot  the 
region,  and  for  their  chief,  the  holder  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Khelat,  who  was  now  negotiating  with  the  British  political  agent 
ou  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  he  was  sending  out  his  rob- 
ber force  to  strip  the  army  in  the  Bolan  Pass.  The  tents  that 
were  left  among  the  rocks  and  snow,  the  camels  and  their  loads, 
were  the  booty  of  the  Beloochees ;  and  the  troops  emerged  from 
the  Bolau  Pass,  hungry  and  destitute ;  the  soldiers  put  on  half- 
rations,  and  the  camp-followers  fighting  for  the  remains  of  the 
horses  that  fell  dead  upon  the  road.  Shah  Soojah's  force  was 
reduced  from  6000  to  1500  men  ;  and  the  British  officers  wrote 
home  that  the  march  had  no  parallel  but  in  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Moscow.1 

Candahar  was  undefended,  —  its  prince  having  repaired  to  his 
brother,  Dost  Mohammed,  at  Cabool.  The  aged  Shah  Soojah 
entered  Candahar  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  was  there  , 

,   .      ,.,  .          .  r    .'  „   .  .  ,       Candahar. 

crowned  in  May,  amidst  loud  expressions  or  joy,  with 
which  the  angry  people  covered  their  discontent  for  the  present. 
After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  recruiting  the  strength  of  the  army 
and    collecting   provisions,   Sir  J.   Keane    proceeded   to  attack 
Ghiznee, —  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  that  strongly  forti- 
fied country.     The  journey  was  difficult  and   tedious ;   but  the 
siege  and  storming  of  Ghiznee  were  admirably  man- 
aged.    The  son  of  Dost  Mohammed  was  taken  prison- 
er; and  the   Dost  himself,   on  hearing  the  news,  dispersed  his 
force,  and  left  Cabool  to  Shah  Soojah,  who  entered  it  on  the  7th 
of  August. 

The  British  now  supposed  that  all  was  done.     Dost  Moham- 
med was  known  to  have  fled  into  Bokhara ;  new  governors  were 
appointed  in  the  place  of  such  chiefs  as  would  not  acknowledge 
the  restored   sovereign ;   and  the  bandit  fortress  of 
Khelat  was  taken  by  General  Willshire.     The  inva- 
ders rejoiced  as  if  there  were  nothing  hollow  in  this  sudden  con- 
quest,—  as  if  the  Dost  was  not  to  come  back,  nor  the  Ghilzee 
chiefs  to  rise,  nor  Khelat  to  be  taken  from  us,  —  all  of  which 
happened  very  soon.     Sir  J.  Keane  left  at  Cabool  a  force  much 
too  small  for  a  position  so  dubious ;   and,  while  there  were  too 

1  Annual  Register,  1839,  p.  342. 
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few  men,  there  were  far  too  many  women  and  children.  The 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people  ought  to  have 
shown  the  managers  of  the  invasion  that  this  was  no  place  yet 
for  the  residence  of  English  ladies  and  young  children,  or  tor 
thousands  of  helpless  camp-followers  hanging  about  the  soldiery, 
whose  utmost  efforts  might  be  required  at  any  moment.  In  the 
rash  confidence  which  marked  the  whole  series  of  transactions, 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  encouraged  auy  and  everybody  to  sit 
down  beside  him  in  Cahool,  where  he  cultivated  his  garden, 
wrote  gladsome  letters  to  Scotland,  and  praised  the  people  by 
Settlement  whom  he  was  soon  to  be  murdered  ;  and  Mr.  M'Nagh- 
of  Cabooi.  ten,  appointed  political  resident, 'never  doubted  about 
settling  his  wife  in  the  same  place ;  and  other  officers  naturally 
shared  in  the  confidence  of  these  leaders.  No  less  naturally 
did  the  government  at  home  share  that  confidence ;  and,  with  a 
haste  which  now  looks  like  a  satire  ou  the  wisdom  of  the  Minis- 
try and  Parliament  of  the  time,  honors  were  lavishly  decreed.1 
Mr.  M'Naghten  and  Colonel  Pottinger  were  made  baronets ; 
Sir  J.  Keane  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  Lord  Auckland  was 
made  an  earl.  By  the  Governor-general's  order,  the  troops  were 
not  only  well  rewarded  with  pay,  but  they  were  to  bear  on 
their  regimental  colors  the  word  "Afghanistan."  Another  bitter 
satire ! 

In  October,  the  army  returned  to  India,  —  one  portion  to 
Bengal,  under  Lord  Keane ;  the  other,  through  the  Bolan  Pass, 
to  the  Indus,  and  thence  to  Bombay.  The  very  insufficient  force 
left  behind  was  placed  uuder  two  commands,  —  General  Nott 
having  charge  of  Candahar  and  the  southern  region  as  far  as  the 
Bolan  Pass ;  and  Colonel  Sale,  the  northern,  from  Ghiznee  to 
Cabooi  and  Jelalabad.  The  British  army  had  scarcely  disap- 
peared before  it  became  plain  that  Shah  Soojah  was  hated  with 
a  hatred  too  strong  for  concealment,  —  hated  as  being  as  much 
worse  than  the  British,  as  a  domestic  traitor  is  worse  than  a 
foreign  foe.  He  was  looked  upon  as  having  sold  his  country  to 
the  infidels ;  and,  before  the  year  was  out,  he  received  intimations 
that  some  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  him  under  British  compul- 
sion were  on  the  look-out  for  the  Russians,  whom  they  would 
immediately  join.2  It  really  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  helping 
the  Russians,  instead  of  raising  any  barrier  against  them. 

Meantime,  it  seemed  to  the  alarmists,  who  managed  political 

affairs  in  this  quarter,  as  if  Russia  were  really  coming  to  India. 

She  was,  in   fact,  aiming    towards  the  north-west   corner  of 

Bokhara,  where  Khiva  extends,  —  a  district  which  lies 

between  the  Caspian,  Persia,  and  the  Oxus,  and  whose 

inhabitants  were   declared  to  have  incurred   the   wrath  of  the 

1  Hansard,  li.  pp.  1173,  1331.  2  Annual  Register,  1840,  p.  229. 
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Russian  government  by  annoying  such  of  their  neighbors  as 
were  Russian  subjects,  exacting  tribute  from  Russian  caravans, 
and  interrupting  the  regular  trade  of  Central  Asia.  Such, 
whether  true  or  not,  were  the  allegations  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment.1 A  more  prominent  charge  still,  and  that  which  occasioned 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  in  December,  1839,  was,  that  the 
Khiva  people  made  slaves  of  all  the  Russians  they  could  lay 
their  bands  on.  The  fisherman  on  the  Caspian  was  carried  away 
from  his  nets,  and  the  travelling-merchant  from  his  goods.  Khiva 
merchants  had  been  detained  as  prisoners  in  Russia,  till  the 
slaves  should  be  set  free ;  but  only  100  had  been  restored,  while 
200  were  in  course  of  capture  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
alone.  So  the  emperor  threatened  vengeance  on  Khiva.  But 
the  elements  were  too  strong  for  .even  the  wrath  of  a  czar. 
The  soft-falling  snow — silent  and  persevering  —  stopped  the 
echoes  of  his  royal  thunder,  and  stifled  his  complaints,  and 
barred  his  progress,  and  buried  some  of  his  men  and  horses,  and 
turned  back  the  rest.  Little  Khiva  defied  great  Russia,  as  little 
Circassia  had  long  been  doing.  Here  was  another  lesson  for  us 
on  our  haste  in  making  war  for  the  sake  of  future  peace ;  on 
our  rashness  in  invading  neighbors  as  a  precaution  against  a 
far-distant  enemy,  who  might  never  be  able  to  get  at  us,  even  if 
he  wished  it.  He  would  certainly  not  come  down  upon  us 
through  Khiva.  And  now,  our  experience  of  army-travelling  in 
Afghanistan  might  well  abate  our  apprehension  that  Russia 
could  meet  us  in  the  field,  after  a  prodigious  journey,  of  which 
such  a  country  as  this  was  the  last  stage. 

In  1840,  Khelat  was  taken  from  us  again  ;  the  little  garrisons 
and  detachments  scattered  througli  the  country  were  Kheiat 
harassed  by  the  inressant  watchfulness  rendered  ne-  Lost- 
cessary  by  the  hostility  of  the  tribes  in  their  neighborhood ; 
Colonel  Sir  Robert  Sale  found  that  treaties  and  agreements  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  mountain-district  of  Kohistan,  which  was  under 
his  charge,  were  absolutely  vain,  —  the  inhabitants  thinking  bad 
faith  a  virtue  in  such  a  cause.  They  harbored  the  Dost,  and 
played  tricks  for  him,  and  fought  with  him ;  but  the  gallant 
Sale  put  them  down,  —  finally,  as  everybody  thought,  Troubles  of 
on  the  2d  of  November,  —  little  dreaming  what  was  the  British, 
to  happen  on  that  day  twelvemonths.  Dost  Mohammed  walked 
through  the  British  camp,  with  a  single  follower,  actually  unob- 
served, entered  Cabool,  and  surrendered  himself.  He  was  sent 
to  Calcutta,  and  finally  permitted  to  settle  at  Loodianah,  at  the 
extremity  of  our  territory,  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Punjaub.2 
He  was  a  captive  whom  it  gratified  the  complacency  of  the 
authorities  to  receive  and  have  under  their  eyes ;  for,  the  more 

1  Annual  Register,  1840,  p.  231.  2  Annual  Register,  1841,  p.  273. 
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doubtful  a  policy,  the  more  precious  are  its  incidental  fruits. 
Dost  Mohammed  had  polite  and  cheerful  manners  ;  and  he  was 
entertained  with  delighted  hospitality.  London  people  heard  of 
him  at  the  time  as  being  at  the  Governor-general's  parties,  and 
playing  chess  with  the  Governor-general's  sister.  As  he  was 
fingering  the  pieces,  no  one  knew  better  than  he  what  a  game 
was  meditated,  and  actually  begun  in  his  own  home  beyond  the 
Puujaub,  —  what  checks  and  overthrow  were  prepared  foj  those 
who  were  smiling  upon  him  as  the  pledge  of  their  being  sure  of 
their  game. 

In  April,  1841,  Major-general  Elphinstone  assumed  the  corn- 
General  maud  of  the  troops  in  Afghanistan.  This  officer  had 
Eiphmstone.  won  reputation  in  the  Peninsular  war ;  but  he  was 
now  old,  in  bad  health,  and,  as  soon  appeared,  so  weakened  in 
mind  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  military  duty  whatever.  In  May, 
Major  Pottinger  arrived  from  Calcutta,  having  been  appointed 
political  agent  for  Kohistan.  The  moment  he  arrived,  he  saw  — 
and  said  in  proper  quarters  —  that  the  force  left  was 
altogether  insufficient  for  the  need  ;  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  for  risings  of  the  Ghilzee  chiefs  at  any 
moment.  Sir  William  M'Naghten,  usually  as  sanguine  as  his 
comrades,  admitted  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  this, — 
Lord  Auckland  having  forced  upon  him  a  reduction  of  the  allow- 
ances to  the  chiefs,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  good-will 
was  most  indispensable.1  The  enmity  of  the  Ghilzees  had  been, 
in  fact,  exasperated  beyond  hope  of  accommodation  by  a  mistake 
committed  a  few  months  before,  when  a  British  officer  had 
slaughtered  a  small  garrison  friendly  to  the  Shah,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  being  foes.2  A  chief  was  among  the  victims,  to 
avenge  whom  5000  Ghilzees  took  up  arms  ;  and,  during  the  first 
months  of  1841,  they  were  watching  only  for  an  opportunity. 

During  this  season  of  suspense,  there  were  changes  going  on 

behind  them  which  would  have  materially  altered  the  position 

and  prospects  of  the  British  at  Cabool,  if  a  speedy  fate  had  not 

been  preparing  for  them  on  the  spot.     The  Puniaub 

ThePunjaub.  . r  ,.  ,.   ,  r>       • 

was  in  a  hopeless  state  of  disturbance.  Kunjeet  Singh, 
"  our  faithful  and  highly  valued  ally,"  as  the  government  proc- 
lamation styled  him,  had  died ;  and  the  two  next  heirs  were 
already  snatched  away  —  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The 
new  rajah  was  believed  to  have  been  poisoned.  His  son  and 
successor,  returning  from  the  funeral,  was  struck  by  a  beam  which 
fell  from  a  gateway  upon  his  elephant,  and  died  in  a  few  hours, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  The  disputes  about  the  succession 
which  now  took  place  between  the  widow  of  the  elder  deceased 
rajah  and  an  illegitimate  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  let  loose  all  the 

1  Eyre's  Journal,  p.  16.  2  Annual  Register,  1841,  p.  274. 
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passions  of  the  turbulent  Sikhs  ;  and  the  Punjaub  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  friendly  and  safe  country,  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  Cabool  force,  into  which  they  might  retreat  if  pressed 
by  misfortune.  Another  event  of  material  importance  Recall  of 
was  the  recall  of  Lord  Auckland  by  the  new  govern-  ^f  Auck" 
ment  at  home,  who  sent  out  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Lor(i  Eiien- 
his  stead.  How  far  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  would  borough, 
be  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the  new  Governor-general, 
would  soon  appear.1  Meantime,  those  who  approved  the  late 
policy  were  sorry  that  the  ruler  who  was  responsible  for  it  was 
withdrawn  ;  while  those  who  saw  in  this  policy  the  operation  of 
irresponsible  military  counsels,  through  the  inexperience  and 
ignorance  of  a  civil  ruler,  were  sorry  that  another  civilian  was 
sent  out  instead  of  one  of  our  great  soldiers,  who  might  not  only 
look  to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  new  war,  but,  from  his  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  of  war,  might  save  us  from  going  further  in 
our  course  of  aggression  in  Asia. 

It  was  an  anxious  summer  for  the  British  at  Cabool.  They 
were  living  in  cantonments  near  the  city.2  Their  The  British 
position  was  so  arranged  as  that  they  were  a  mile  and  at  °abo°i- 
a  half  from  the  citadel,  —  the  Bala  Hissar,  —  where  Shah  Soojah 
resided ;  and  a  river  lay  between.  All  the  four  corners  of  the 
cantonments,  where  there  were  defences,  were  commanded  by 
hills  or  Afghan  forts ;  and  their  provisions  were  actually  stored 
in  a  fort  at  some  distance  from  cantonments.  General  Elphin- 
stone  became  more  and  more  helpless ;  and  he  called  in,  as  his 
adviser,  an  officer  whose  sole  thought  was  to  get  back  to  India, 
and  who  therefore  discouraged  every  effort  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Cabool  force.  From  the  moment  that  a  force 
knows  itself  to  be  ill  commanded,  its  heart  and  soul  die  out ;  and 
so  it  was  now.  The  officers  grew  moody  and  disheartened,  as 
they  saw  their  situation  becoming  dangerous  ;  while  it  seemed  too 
plain  that  they  would  neither  be  allowed  to  prepare  for  defence 
now,  nor  to  fight  hereafter.  The  men  were  worn  and  vveary 
with  incessant  watching,  with  bearing  the  insults  of  the  natives, 
and  with  receiving  frequent  tidings  of  their  comrades  being 
picked  off  by  roving  enemies,  as  often  as  opportunity  offered. 
The  ladies  occupied  themselves  with  their  gardens,  which,  in 
that  temperate  climate,  rewarded  all  the  pains  taken.  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  gloried  in  his,  which  was  attached  to  his 
house  in  the  city ;  and,  during  these  last  months  of  his  life,  he 
was  as  confident  and  gay  as  ever.  He  had  real  friends  among 
the  Afghans  ;  and  these  friends  warned  him  again  and  again  of 
danger,  —  told  him  that  he  was  deceived;  that  the  ground  was 
mined  beneath  his  feet ;  and  that  he  must  save  himself  now,  or 
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not  at  all.  He  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  He  kept  his  fears 
for  Russia,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  about  Afghanistan.  The 
envoy,  Sir  William  M'Naghten,  was  less  happy.  One  of  the 
last  things  he  said  —  in  the  next  December  —  was,  that  a 
thousand  deaths  were  better  than  the  hell  of  suspense  he  had 
lived  in  for  six  weeks  ;  and  already  he  was  having  some  foretaste 
of  that  bitter  suffering.1  The  aged  Shah  Soojah  could  do 
nothing.  He  was  merely  a  puppet-prince  set  up  by  us,  in  the 
absence  of  any  real  call  to  the  throne.  He  remained  retired  in 
the  Bala  Hissar,  hated  by  the  people,  and  pitied  by  the  British 
for  his  contemptible  position,  —  some  few,  the  while,  strongly 
doubting  his  fidelity.  We  find  throughout  the  narratives  of  this 
war  a  painful  suggestion  thrown  in  here  and  there,  that  this  or 
that  incident  makes  for  or  against  the  supposition  of  Shah 
Soojah's  fidelity.  For  some  months  there  was  hope  that  General 
Nott  was  coming  on  from  Candahar,  with  a  clear  head  upon  his 
shoulders,  a  cheerful  spirit  in  his  breast,  and  a  well-disciplined 
force  at  his  heels.  But  he  did  not  appear ;  and  then  it  became 
known  that  he  could  not  come  at  all  at  present.  He  had  quite 
enough  on  his  hands  below.  Early  in  September,  there  were 
small  treasons  and  skirmishes  in  the  mountains  north  of  Cabool, 
when  parties  were  out  collecting  the  revenue.  Later  in  Sep- 
tember, Major  Pottinger  came  to  Cabool  with  fresh  information, 
which  so  far  convinced  Sir  William  M'Xaghten  of  the  probability 
of  a  rising  in  Kohistan,  that  he  resolved  to  detain  as  hostages 
the  sons  of  the  great  chiefs.  Early  in  October,  the  second  son 
of  Dost  Mohammed  —  that  Akber  Khan,  in  whose  hand  the  fate 
of  the  British  in  Afghanistan  was  henceforth  to  lie  —  came  down 
from  the  no'-lh,  and  posted  himself  in  the  Khoord  Cabool  Pass, 
ten  milei  from  the  city ;  that  pass  being  the  only  way  back  to 
Hindostan.  General  Sale,  who  would  have  been  in  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Jelalabad  before  this,  but  for  the  treasons  and 
skirmishes  in  the  mountains,  now  set  forth  to  clear  this  pass. 
His  troops  might  force  it,  but  they  could  not  clear  it.  The  foe 
was  perched  on  the  rocks,  where  no  guns  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them ;  and  the  British  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  through 
the  whole  pass.  General  Sale  was  himself  wounded. 

Akber  Khan  now  had  command  of  the  British  communications. 
It  is  piteous  to  read  of  the  suspense  at  the  cantonments  after  this. 
There  were  rumors  of  battles,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  British 
on  the  road  to  Jelalabad ;  and  no  letters  came  to  clear  up  the 
matter.  Sometimes,  a  messenger  arrived ;  but  he  only  brought 
newspapers,  —  not  a  written  line  for  even  the  general.  Some- 
times, a  letter  or  two  came  with  a  forged  seal,  —  sometimes  a 
letter  which  itself  appeared  to  be  forged.  On  the  31st  of 
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October,  "  no  despatches  for  the  general,"  nor  private  letters ; 
but  further  accounts  hoped  for  to-morrow.1  On  that  morrow, 
"110  letters  from  camp,  which  has  caused  botli  surprise  and 
anxiety."  This  was  an  easy  foretaste  of  the  horrors  of  the  next 
day,  —  November  2.  On  this  night,  once  more  and  for  the  last 
time,  Sir  Alexander  Burnes's  Afghan  friends  came  to  him  with 
warnings ;  and  this  once  more  in  vain.  He  was  as  confident  as 
ever.  The  next  morning,  while  he  and  his  brother  and  Captain 
Broadfoot  were  at  breakfast,  the  street  filled,  and  the  cries  of  the 
crowd  told  too  well  what  they  came  for.  Burnes  was  Ruingat 
sure  it  was  only  a  riot,  and  sprang  into  the  balcony  to  Cabooi. 
address  the  people.  The  enemy  burst  in.  Broadfoot  killed  six 
with  his  own  hand  before  he  fell.  All  three  were  murdered  on 
the  spor,  though  Shah  Soojah  sent  word,  some  hours  after,  to 
Sir  W.  M'Naghten,  that  all  was  well  with  Burnes.  Shah  Soojah 
also  said,  that,  if  the  rebellion  was  not  over  that  night,  he  would 
burn  the  city  the  next  day  ;  but  he  neither  did  that  nor  any  thing 
else,  but  order  the  guns  of  the  citadel  to  fire,  —  which  they  did 
all  day,  without  any  apparent  effect. 

For  two  months  after  this,  all  was  unmitigated  wretchedness. 
General  Sale  was  hoped  for,  —  looked  for,  —  but  he 
did  not  come.  He  could  not ;  and  his  wife  and  com- 
rades were  told  it  was  because  his  soldiers  had  forsaken  him. 
General  Nott  never  came,  —  also  because  he  still  could  not. 
Ammunition  failed  ;  and,  what  was  if  possible  worse,  food  failed. 
The  commissariat  fort,  which  stood  detached,  as  has  been  said, 
was  taken,  through  sheer  inertness  and  mismanagement  of  the 
authorities.  There  had  been  three  possible  courses  for  the  Brit- 
ish,—  to  go  back  to  India;  to  remain  in  cantonments,  in  a  state 
of  defence,  till  aid  should  arrive;  or  to  go  to  the  Bala  Hissar, 
and  crowd  in  there,  sacrificing  the  horses,  but  securing  human 
life  at  least,  till  re-enforcements  should  come.  All  these  were 
difficult  and  dangerous,  and  each  entailed  great  sacrifices ;  but 
a  vigorous  adoption  of  any  one  would  have  left  some  chance  to 
somebody.  But  there  was  no  vigor,  —  no  concert:  the  few  who 
were  fit  to  command,  and  the  many  who  were  ready  to  act,  were 
paralyzed  by  neglect  and  prohibitions.  The  insulting  enemy 
hovered  round,  and  picked  off  every  straggler,  and  especially  all 
the  messengers  whom  they  could  hit.  Then  there  was  talk  of 
treaties ;  and  the  wretched  envoy  —  the  most  responsible  man, 
and  yet  disabled  by  the  imbecility  of  the  general  —  caught  at 
every  false  hope  thus  held  out.  Rather  than  endure  the  daily 
sight  of  the  perishing  force,  he  went  out  to  treat,  —  even  falling 
into  the  snare  of  negotiating  an  underhand  treaty  which  no  man 
in  any  but  9,  desperate  condition  would  have  believed  attaiu- 
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able,  —  and  thus  losiri  something  of  his  honor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy.  He  went  out  to  treat,  saying  to  his  companions 
what  has  been  quoted  of  the  horrors  of  the  last  six  weeks,  and 
Murder  of  was  seized  by  Akber  Khan  himself,  and  murdered  on 
the  envoy.  tjie  Sp0t.  Those  who  saw  the  two  faces,  tell  of  them 
as  what  can  never  be  forgotten:  Akber  Khan's  charged  with 
"diabolical  ferocity,"  —  Sir  W.  M'Naghten's,  with  "horror  and 
astonishment."  The  Afghans  made  a  plaything  of  his  head,  with 
its  green  spectacles,  and  held  up  one  of  his  severed  hands  at  the 
prison-window  of  the  officers  who  had  been  rescued  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Afghan  chiefs.  Captain  Trevor,  whose  wife  and  seven 
children  were  with  the  force,  was  murdered  with  the  envoy.  This 
decisive  event  happened  on  the  23d  of  December.1 

The  British  were  now  "  advised  "  by  the  enemy  to  go  back  to 
Retreat  of  India ;  and  they  were  so  nearly  starved  that  they 
the  British,  agreed  to  do  so,  though  some  of  the  officers  were  still 
of  opinion  that  they  should  fight  their  way  for  the  mile  and  a 
half  which  lay  between  the  cantonments  and  the  citadel,  and 
take  refuge  there,  —  trusting  to  the  interest  of  the  country-people 
to  supply  them  with  food.  They  set  out,  however,  some  of  them 
knowing  that  the  Afghan  chiefs  were  saying  that  they  would 
allow  only  one  man  to  live;  that  they  would  cut  off  his  limbs, 
and  set  him  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  with  a 
letter  between  his  teeth  warning  the  British  to  meddle  no  more 
with  Afghanistan.  Many  set  forth,  believing  this  boast  to  be  not 
unreasonable ;  and  it  was  too  true  that  only  one  man  reached 
Jelalabad.  Those  who  gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners  and 
hostages  were  saved,  —  such  of  them  as  did  not  die  of  fever 
and  hardship,  —  but  only  one  man  performed  the  march  from 
Cabool  to  Jelalabad.  The  doom  of  the  force  was  clear  at  the 
end  of  five  miles.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  fighting-men, 
and  twelve  thousand  camp-followers,  besides  women  and  children, 
set  forth  from  Cabool  on  the  6th  of  January.  The  distance  trav- 
ersed that  day  was  only  five  miles  ;  yet  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  the  last  of  the  force  came  up.  The  glare  from 
the  burning  cantonments  was  visible  to  the  fugitives  as  they  sat 
in  the  snow,  and  heard  what  had  been  the  destruction  already, 
and  knew  what  a  road  lay  before  them.  Officers  and  soldiers  lay 
dead  in  the  bloody  snow,  all  the  way  back  to  Cabool ;  baggage 
was  abandoned  at  the  very  gates  of  the  cantonments ;  the  ladies 
had  only  what  they  wore,  and  some  of  them,  hurried  away  or 
sick,  wore  only  night-clothes.  Each  day  was  worse  than  the  last. 
One  lady  had  her  youngest  boy  snatched  from  her  arms  by  an 
Afghan ;  and  another  saw  her  eldest  girl  put  into  a  sack,  and 
carried  off'.  The  camp-followers,  whose  frost-bitten  feet  would 
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carry  them  no  further,  died  by  hundreds  along  the  roadside,  or 
crawled  in  among  the  rocks,  without  food,  or  prospect  of  any. 
On  the  fourth  day,  only  270  soldiers  were  left.  On  the  fifth,  the 
loss  altogether  was  12,000  out  of  17,000  men.  On  the  sixth  day, 
there  were  but  twenty  to  make  a  stand  against  the  still  torment- 
ing foe.  Twelve  escaped  from  a  barrier  which  detained  them 
cruelly  long  under  the  enemy's  fire ;  and,  of  these  twelve,  six 
dropped  before  reaching  the  last  town  to  be  passed.  Near  this 
town,  some  peasants  offered  bread  to  the  remaining  six,  who  were 
famishing.  They  stayed  a  few  moments  only;  but  in  those  few 
moments  the  inhabitants  were  arming.  Two  were  immediately 
cut  down.  Thf  other  four  fied  as  men  may  do  who  have  death 
at  .their  heels,  and  safety  almost  within  sight;  but  three  of  the 
four  were  overtaken  and  slaughtered  within  four  miles  of  Jelala- 
bad  ;  and  Dr.  Brydon  arrived  alone.  He  was  seen  from  the  fort 
stooping  over  his  jaded  pony,  evidently  wounded,  —  looking  as 
forlorn  in  his  approach  as  could  be  imagined.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  a  messenger,  and  the  gate  was  opened  in  readiness  to  admit 
him ;  but  his  only  message  was  such  a  one  as  perhaps  no  other 
man  has  ever  had  to  deliver,  — Uhat  he  was  the  sole  remnant  of 
an  army.  Except  the  burying  of  Cambyses'  army  in  the  African 
desert,  such  a  destruction  has  perhaps  never  been  heard  of  in 
the  world. 

There  were  more  saved,  however,  than  Dr.  Brydoa  knew  of. 
The  omnipresent  Akber  Khan  —  who  had  proposed  prisoners 
to  escort  the  force  to  Jelalabad,  and  then  declared  **™&- 
that  he  could  not  protect  them  —  offered  to  save  the  ladies  and 
children  if  the  married  and  wounded  officers  were  delivered, 
with  their  families,  into  his  hands.  These  prisoners  were  carried 
about  from  tort  to  fort  till  the  next  summer,  when  they  were 
released  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  fresh  British  troops. 
General  Elphinstone  was  among  the  prisoners.  He  died  — 
greatly  to  the  relief  of  all  to  whom  his  fame,  and  the  respect  due 
to  gray  hairs,  were  dear  —  in  the  course  of  this  captivity.  His 
case  was  clear,  and  government  was  saved  the  pain  of  calling 
him  to  account.  Among  the  captives  was  the  remarkable  woman 
to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  .this 
terrible  history,  —  the  wife  of  General  Sale.  Her 
narrative  shows  her  a  true  soldier,  and  one  of  the  y 
bravest.  If,  in  reading  her  narrative,  we  almost  recoil  from  the 
hardihood  which  could  sustain  itself  in  that  inaction  which  is 
often  fatal  to  high  courage,  we  cannot  but  fervently  admire  it  in 
the  form  of  cheerful  patience  under  protracted  personal  suffering 
and  inconceivable  discomforts.  Her  husband  met  her  and  their 
widowed  daughter,  with  her  new-born  infant,  and  the  other 
prisoners,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1842,  nearly  nine  months 
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after  the  march  from  Cabool.    "When  General  Elphinstone  wrote 
to  General  Sale,  at  that  disastrous  time,  to  l^ave  Jela- 

General  Sale.    ,          .          ,  _     .. 

laoad,  and  return  to  India,  the  general  resolved  to  hold 
his  post  at  all  risks;  and  it  is  said  that  his  captive  wife  urged 
him  by  letter  to  do  so.  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  herself. 
If  so,  this  meeting  of  the  20th  of  September  might  well  be  a 
happy  one ;  for  General  Sale  had  held  his  post  till  relieved  on 
the  l"Gth  of  April. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  arrival,  iu  February, 
1842,  Lord  Auckland  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the 
rescue  of  the  force  so  rashly  left  in  Afghanistan.  Troops  were 
sent  iu  abundance  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  them  through  the 
defiles  by  which  the  country  must  be  entered.  No  man  yet  had 
ever  traversed  the  Khyber  Pass  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, — 
Nadir  Shah  himself  having  purchased  a  passage  from  the  tribes 
which  guard  it;  but  General  Pollock  now  achieved  it,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  risk,  and  by  means  of  a  strong  excitement 
of  the  valor  of  the  troops.  On  the  16th  of  April,  the  exhausted 
Relief  from  garrison  of  Jelalabad  saw  the  re-enforcements  coming 
India.  Up .  an(j  vast  was  the  cheering  and  firing  of  cannon. 

General  Sale  had  done  marvels  during  the  intervening  months 
iu  repairing  his  wretched  fortifications,  procuring  food,  and  keep- 
ing off  the  enemy ;  and  when  an  earthquake  overthrew  most  of 
his  defences  in  the  middle  of  February,  he  set  to  work  again 
with  undiiniuished  spirit.  The  earthquake  brought  up  Akber 
Khan,  who  had  finished  every  thing  elsewhere,  and  now  came 
to  drive  out  the  last  of  the  infidels.  He  was  fought  with  inces- 
santly till  the  7th  of  April,  when  the  hope  of  the  approach  of 
General  Pollock  justified  a  decisive  attack  on  the  Afghans.  The 
British  triumphed,  recovered  some  of  the  guns  lost  by  their  dead 
comrades  in  the  winter,  and  burned  Akber's  camp.  It  was  in 
this  month  of  April  that  General  Elphinstone  died ;  and  also 
Shah  Soojah.  Whether  this  prince  remained  faithful  to  us,  or 
turned  treacherous,  is  not  understood  to  this  day.  It  is  known 
Murder  of  ouly  tnat  he  was  murdered  near  Cabool,  in  the  midst 
Shah  soojah.  of  gome  dispute  about  an  expedition  against  Jelalabad. 
Great  confusion  ensued  upon  his  death  ;  and  the  course  of  affairs 
is  wholly  obscure  till  we  see  Dost  Mohammed  once  more  in  power. 
Sickness  and  other  difficulties  detained  the  British  forces  at 
Jelalabad  till  the  end  of  August.  A  great  number  died,  and 
the  rest  were  not  in  the  best  condition  for  forcing  the  passes  to 
Cabool.  It  was  done,  however,  and  admirably ;  and  the  army 
encamped,  on  the  loth  of  September,  on  the  race-ground  of 
Ca.booide-  Cabool.  The  British  standard  was  hoisted  on  the  Bala 
Ftroyed.  Hissar.  The  Kuzzilbashes,  before  mentioned  as  of 
Persian  descent,  and  hostile  to  Dost  Mohammed  and  his  tribe, 
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were  our  best  friends  throughout ;  and  it  was  by  their  aid  that 
the  prisoners  were  brought  back,  when  actually  on  their  way  to 
hopeless  captivity  beyond  the  Oxus.  The  Kuzzilbash  quarter 
was  therefore  spared,  in  the  destruction  of  Cabool ;  and  so  was 
the  Bala  Hissar.1  The  rest  was  laid  in  ruins ;  and  the  first  part 
that  was  blown  up  was  the  bazaar,  built  iu  the  reign  of  Aurung- 
zebe.  General  Nott  came  up  from  Candahar,  victorious,  — 
though  the  re-enforcemeiits  sent  to  him  from  Siude  could  not 
reach  him,  but  were  actually  obliged  to  turn  back  after  having 
traversed  the  Bolan  Pass.  Ghiznee  had  fallen  from  us  too,  and 
its  name  had  lost  the  glory  it  had  had  when  it  gave  his  honors  to 
Lord  Keane.  General  Nott,  after  having  evacuated  Candahar, 
fought  the  Afghans  near  Ghiznee,  and  beat  them  ;  and  Ghiznee  de- 
was  ready  to  attack  the  fortress,  when  it  was  found  stroked. 
that  the  enemy  had  retired.  The  city  and  fortress  were  imme- 
diately and  totally  destroyed ;  and  General  Nott  moved  on, 
fighting  one  more  battle  by  the  way,  to  join  the  forces  already 
at  Cabool. 

The  new  Governor-general  had  meantime,  by  proclamation, 
ordered  the  British  forces  to  evacuate  Afghanistan.  Evacuation  of 
This  proclamation  declares  it  contrary  to  British  Afghanistan. 
policy  and  ideas  to  force  a  sovereign  on  a  reluctant  people,  — 
a  declaration  which  must  have  astonished  the  Afghans  ;  and, 
adverting  to  the  death  of  Shah  Soojah,  promises  to  recognize 
any  ruler  whom  the  Afghans  shall  choose,  with  any  prospect  of 
peace,  for  their  country.2  In  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
British  troops  left  the  country  which  they  should  never  have 
entered,  and  where  some  of  them  finally  disgraced  our  military 
reputation  by  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty,  in  an  expedition  in 
Kohistan,  which  the  Afghans  themselves  could  never  have  sur- 
passed. It  was  a  fitting  end  of  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  wars 
on  record.  The  public  despatches  and  private  journals  of  the 
time  speak,  in  set  terms,  of  the  honor  of  our  arms  being  avenged, 
stains  wiped  out,  and  so  forth ;  but  this  is  cant.  The  honor  of 
our  arms,  among  the  Asiatic  nations  as  everywhere  else,  is 
absolutely  implicated  with  the  goodness  of  our  cause.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether,  in  their  barbaric  view,  our  cause  had  ever 
before  been  thoroughly  bad,  —  indefensible  as  have  been  some 
of  our  wars  there  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  nations.  But  in  this 
case  we  were  wholly  wrong ;  and  our  honor  cannot  be  now  — 
never  can  be  —  retrieved  in  the  estimation  of  the  Afghans:  For 
purposes  of  our  own,  —  foolish  purposes,  as  it  happens,  —  we 
invaded  their  country  ;  forced  on  them  a  sovereign  whom  they 
hated,  and  who  had  actually  no  party  among  them ;  invited 
aggression  from  them  by  our  weakness  and  supiueness ;  melted 

1  Annual  Register,  1842,  p.  256.  •  Annual  Register,  1842,  p.  254. 
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away  under  their  aggression  ;  and,  at  last,  poured  in  upon  them 
with  overwhelming  forces,  —  blew  up  their  strongholds,  razed 
their  cities,  hunted  their  mountain -population  "like  vermin," 
burning,  slaying,  and  ravaging;  and  then  withdrew,  giving  them 
leave  to  place  upon  the  throne  the  very  ruler  we  had  come  to 
depose.  We  may  deceive  ourselves  with  vainglory  about  our 
honor;  but,  as  long  as  tradition  lasts  in  Afghanistan,  our  name 
will  be  a  mark  for  hatred  and  scorn.  The  men  are  gone  who  did 
this,  —  Burnes,  M'Naghten,  the  military  advisers  who  left  their 
bones  in  the  passes  beyond  the  Punjaub,  and  Lord  Auckland 
himself.  But  it  does  not  become  those  at  home  who  were  misled 
by  them  —  it  does  not  become  the  most  irresponsible  of  us  — 
to  forget  this  great  folly  and  crime,  or  to  attempt  to  cover  it  over 
with  cant  about  the  glory  of  our  arms. 

When   the    British   force   had   evacuated  Afghanistan,   Lord 
Ellenborough  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  rulers 

Lord  Ellen-  °  ' 

borough's  and  peoples  or  India,  which  soon  became  very  cele- 
prodamatiou.  brated>i  It  is  aiways  a  mistake  to  address  people  of 
another  race  and  faith  and  language  than  our  own,  in  what  is 
supposed  to  be  their  way,  —  to  use  big  metaphors  and  fervent 
exclamations,  and  make  references,  in  a  supposed  religious  tone, 
to  things  which  to  the  writer  are  not  holy.  We  all  saw  the  folly 
and  bad  taste  of  this  in  Napoleon's  proclamations,  and  ne vet- 
believed  that  they  would  go  down  with  the  Mohammedans  and 
others  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  now  the  Governor- 
general  of  India  made  the  same  mistake  at  a  serious  crisis  of  our 
affairs  in  India,  when  earnestness  and  simplicity  were  more  than 
ever  necessary  in  our  transactions.  The  horror  excited  at  home 
by  the  apparent  sanction  given  to  idolatry  in  this  proclamation, 
might  be  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  certain  that  affectation,  in  every 
way  pernicious  in  so  high  a  functionary,  is  most  eminently  so  in 
regard  to  the  most  serious  of  all  affairs,  —  matters  of  religious 
faith.  In  1831,  when  Shah  Soojah  wanted  aid  from  Runjeet 
Somnauth  Singh,  the  aid  was  promised  on  three  conditions,  —  one 
gates.  of  which  was,  that  the  sandal-wood  gates  of  the  great 
temple  of  Juggernaut,  which  had  been  carried  to  Ghiznee,  should 
be  restored.  The  Shah  refused  this  condition,  while  agreeing  to 
the  others,  in  a  way  which  showed  the  point  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance ;  but  whether  political,  military,  or  religious,  we  know 
too  little  of  the  native  mind  to  be  certain.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
however,  ventured  to  use,  in  this  proclamation,  big  words  of  ex- 
ultation and  congratulation  about  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nauth being  brought  back  from  Ghiznee;  and  the  outcry  was 
great,  both  on  the  spot  and  at  home,  —  some  fearing  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  appear  to  patronize  idolatry,  and  others  showing 
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Low  the  congratulation  insulted  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  while 
coaxing  another.  The  matter  was  largely  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  session  of  1843  ;  and  due  attention  was  paid  to  other 
acts  of  coxcombry,  which  seemed  to  show  at  once  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  with  all  his  heartiness  and  good-will,  and  activity  and 
diligence,  had  not  the  sobriety  of  judgment  and  dignity  of  man- 
ners indispensable  in  his  position.  He  fraternized  with  the  mili- 
tary in  a  way  very  extraordinary  in  a  civilian,  and  published 
his  military  sympathies,  so  as  to  give  more  offence  to  one  set  of 
men  than  gratification  to  another.  He  made  showy  progresses, 
and  acted  out  vehemently  his  idea  of  Indian  government,  —  a 
government  of  coaxing  and  demonstration,  rather  than  of  business- 
like gravity  and  silent  energy.  The  East  India  Directors,  who 
held  the  opposite  idea  of  government,  used  their  power  —  a 
power  adverted  to  so  rarely  as  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten  — 
of  recalling  the  Governor-general,  without  the  acqui-  R^au  of  L^ 
escence  of  the  Administration.  The  ministers  admitted  Eiieuborough. 
in  Parliament  that  they  had  remonstrated  strongly  against  this 
exercise  of  the  directors'  privilege ;  and  it  was  plain  that  they 
were  extremely  annoyed  by  it.1  Though  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous, they  considered  it  as  great  an  "indiscretion"  as  any  known 
in  history.  It  was  certainly  a  serious  matter  to  bring  forward 
the  anomaly  of  the  double  authority  at  home :  but  all  anomalies 
must  come  into  notice  sooner  or  later ;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  present  occasion  was  a  sufficient  justification.  The 
directors  thought  it  was ;  the  government  thought  not.  As  for 
Parliament  and  the  people,  they  dwelt  most  on  the  satisfaction 
of  the  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  appointment  of  his 
successor  was  admirable.  It  united  all  suffrages  of  opinion. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  a  soldier,  whose  military 
qualifications  were  indisputable.  But  he  was  even  ua,^,^ 
better  known  as  a  man  of  a  calm,  earnest,  grave  dispo-  Qovemor- 
sition,  sound  sagacity  and  conscientious  thoughtfulness,  ' 
excellent  habits  of  business,  and  most  genial  and  benevolent 
temper.  In  him,  the  qualifications  of  the  civil  and  military 
ruler  seemed  to  be  so  singularly  united  that  he  appeared  to  have 
been  in  training  all  his  life  for  the  office  he  was  now  to  fill.  It 
was  on  the  21st  of  April,  1844,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  announced  in 
Parliament  the  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough  ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  arrived  in  India  in  the  following  July. 

Sinde  had  been  annexed  to  our  dominions  during  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  term  of  office.      The  agreements  we  had     sindein 
made  with  the  Ameers,  at  the  commencement  of  our     1842- 
Afghan  enterprise,  were  not  likely  to  last;  and  by  1842  we  find 
the  Governor-general  threatening  one  of  the  older  generation  of 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxiv.  p.  340. 
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the  Ameers  with  deposition  if  he  did  not  pay  up  his  trihute,  and 
prove  himself  faithful  to  the  British.  There  was  reason  to  .sus- 
pect the  Ameers  of  correspondence  with  our  enemies ;  and  their 
tribute  had  fallen  into  arrear.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  in  Sinde,  was  authorized  by  the  Governor- 
general  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the  Ameers,  by  which  the 
British  authorities  believed  that  equivalent  advantages  were 
secured  to  the  two  parties.  The  Ameers,  however,  thought  other- 
wise,—  estimating  the  privileges  of  their  hunting-grounds  along 
the  Indus  more  highly  than  the  British  ruler  conceived  of  when 
he  stipulated  that  we  should  have  liberty  to  cut  wood  for  our 
steamers  along  the  whole  line  of  the  river  banks.1  The  treaty 
was  forced  upon  them;  they  were  irritated;  their  Beloochee 
followers  were  furious,  and  drove  out  the  resident,  who  had  nego- 
tiated the  treaty,  and  his  few  followers  from  their  fort,  compelling 
them  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  steamer  in  the  river.  The  attack 
was  made  on  the  15th  of  February.  The  next  day,  Sir  C.  Napier 
went  after  the  Ameers,  to  see  what  they  were  about,  and  found 
them  encamped  with  22,000  men,  —  seven  times  the  amount  of 
Battle  of  his  own  force.  Early  in  the  morning,  he  brought  his 
Meanee.  small  force  to  bear  upon  their  great  army,  routed 
it,  and  captured  all  the  enemy's  artillery  and  ammunition,  their 
standards,  and  their  camp,  with  all  that  it  contained.  The 
Ameers  yielded  up  their  swords ;  and,  after  another  victory, 
Sinde  was  ours.  Sir  C.  Napier  has  never  concealed  the  fact, 
however,  that  his  conquest  of  Sinde  was  determined  on  before 
the  attack  on  the  resident,  and  would  have  taken  place  just  the 
same  if  that  had  never  happened.2  The  battle  of  Meanee  was 
a  great  one,  valorously  and  skilfully  conducted ;  and  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  were  voted  to  Sir  C.  Napier  and  his  coadjutors  in 
consideration  of  it ;  but  we  feel  no  more  moral  satisfaction  in  the 
contemplation  of  these  events,  and  the  thoughts  of  our  new  terri- 
tory, than  in  considering  our  Afghan  campaign.  We  have  no 
business  in  Sinde ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
not  for  us,  to  decide  upon,  whether  they  prefer  the  government 
of  the  Ameers,  or  the  "mild  sway"  which  we  recommend  to 
them  as  that  of  the  British  government.  Probably  the  Beloo- 
chees  know  too  much  of  our  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  of  the 
condition  in  which  we  left  it.  to  have  much  belief  in  the  mildness 
and  justice  of  our  sway.  Meantime,  a  residence  in  Sinde  is  a 
sort  of  purgatory  to  Anglo-Indians.  The  people  are  manifestly 
hostile,  and  the  soil  and  atmosphere  most  unfavorable  to  health. 
Mutiny,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  events  in  India,  was  occasioned 
in  1844  by  the  mere  order  to  march  to  Sinde;  and  a  regiment 
was  ignomiuiously  broken  up  on  account  of  its  refusal. 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  1844,  p.  490.         2  Edinburgh  Review,  1844,  p.  485. 
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We  have  not  done  yet  with  these  melancholy  Indian  victories, 
and  the  questionable  rejoicings  over  them  at  home. 
The  people  of  Gwalior,  in  the  Scindia  dominion,  in 
the  heart  of  our  north-western  possessions,  were  disturbed  and 
riotous.  We  were  bound  by  treaty  to  give  aid  in  such  a  case, 
under  certain  requisitions:  we  now  interfered  without  such  requi- 
sition, on  the  assumption  that  it  would  have  been  made  if  a 
young  prince  had  been  old  enough,  and  entered  the  territory, 
"not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend  to  the  Maharajah."1  We 
established  "  a  strong  government,"  according  to  British  ideas, 
and  were  about  to  depart ;  but  the  Mahrattas  were  not  disposed 
to  let  us  march  off  so  quietly.  They  challenged  us  to  two  great 
battles,  in  which  the  British  were  victors;  and  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who  was  near  or  on  the  spot,  taking  the  interest  of  a  strong  par- 
tisan in  the  conflict,  issued  more  high-sounding  proclamations 
about  the  glory  of  British  arms  on  the  plains  of  Scindi  i,  and  the 
blessings  of  British  intervention  within  the  walls  of  Gwalior. 

One   melancholy  department  of  the   history  of  the   Russian 
alarmists  in  India  is  the  fate  of  the  officers  who  were 
employed  in  anti-Russian  missions.     Lieutenant  Wy-       y 
burd,  a  young  officer  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  who  was  sent  on  a 
secret  mission   to   Khiva  in   1835,  was  not  heard  of  again  till 
Colonel  Stoddart,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Wolff,  learned  at  Bokhara 
that  he  had  been  early  murdered.2     Colonel  Stoddart 

,  .          ,.,  '  .     .  ~    .  Stoddart. 

himself  was  sent  on  a  government  mission  to  Bokhara, 
and  Captain  Conolly,  in  the  place  of  Lieutenant 
Wyburd,  to  Khiva  and  Khokan,  with  instructions  to  repair  to 
Bokhara,  if  sent  for  by  Colonel  Stoddart.  He  was  so  sent  for ; 
and  there  they  were  executed  together,  in  July,  1843,  after  long 
suffering  from  loathsome  imprisonment,  and  the  besetting  sense 
of  the  precariousness  of  their  life.  Those  who  knew  the  open- 
faced,  handsome  Charles  Stoddart,  the  spirited  school-boy,  who 
counted  the  days  till  he  could  begin  being  a  hero,  suffered  much 
under  the  obscure  rumors  that  floated  home  from  time  to  time, 
—  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  well,  swarming  with  reptiles; 
that  he  was  in  high  favor,  and  a  professed  Mohammedan ;  that 
he  had  been  buried  alive ;  that  he  had  been  beheaded ;  that  he 
WHS  still  pining  in  misery.  And  those  who  knew  the  Conolly 
family  riow  mourn  the  death  of  three  brothers,  at  the  outset 
of  a  career  which  was  full  of  promise.  Arthur,  Edward,  and 
John  Conolly  marched  with  Sir  J.  Keane  into  Afghanistan  in 
1839.3  One  died  of  fever,  a  captive  at  Cabool,  only  six  weeks 
before  the  release  of  his  fellow-prisoners ;  another  wxs  shot 
through  the  heart  in  the  storming  of  a  fort  in  the  mountains ; 
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and  eleven  months  afterwards,  in  July,  1843,  the  last  remaining 
one  was  executed  with  Colonel  Sioddart,  at  Bokhara.  These 
young  men  were  relatives  of  Sir  W.  M'Naghten,  whose  wretch- 
ed fate  has  been  already  before  us.  The  truth  was  not  known, 
with  regard  to  the  Bokhara  agents,  till  1844,  when  Dr.  Wolff 
offered  his  services  to  go  in  search  of  them  to  Bokhara.  From 
thence  he  wrote,  by  order  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  Khan, 
an  account  of  the  execution  of  these  officers,  for  such  reasons 
as  such  a  potentate  would  he  likely  to  give.1  It  appeared  that 
Stoddart  had  made  a  temporary  and  merely  verbal  profession  of 
Mohammedanism ;  but  that,  unable  to  live  under  a  mask,  even 
in  such  a  place,  he  had  followed  it  up  with  an  open  avowal  of  his 
Christian  belief.  The  reports  of  the  miseries  of  his  imprisonment 
were  but  too  true. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  dreary  scenes  in  the  interior  of 
the  Asiatic  continent  to  a  far  brighter  one  in  its  Malayan  archi- 
pelago. In  the  young  days  of  the  existing  generation,  boys  and 
girls  were  taught  at  school  that  Borneo  was  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,  —  Australia  then  being  not  fully 
ascertained  to  be  an  island.  Among  the  boys  so  taught  might 
James  have  been  James  Brooke,  whose  imagination,  as  lie 
Brooke,  grew  up,  dwelt  in  the  Malayan  seas.  At  length  the 
time  came  when  he  found  himself  sailing  in  those  seas,  and  think- 
ing what  could  be  done  with  the  piracy  there,  which  so  abounds, 
and  is  so  cruel  in  its  character,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  a  commerce  of 
extraordinary  promise,  and  to  keep  the  population  of  the  archi- 
pelago in  a  lamentable  state  of  barbarism.  James  Brooke  saw 
that  Borneo  produced  material  for  an  unlimited  commerce : 
"  Within  the  same  given  space,  there  are  not  to  be  found  equal 
mineral  and  vegetable  riches  in  any  land  in  the  world."2  He 
saw  that  the  people,  from  being  barbarous  and  in  a  precarious 
condition  as  to  life  and  welfare,  might  be  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized. To  this  enterprise  he  devoted  his  life  and  all  his  resources. 
In  1838,  he  went  forth  in  a  schooner  of  his  own,  on  a  voyage  of 
preliminary  exploration.3  In  August,  1839,  he  was  well  received 
by  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  —  on  the  north-west  point  of  Borneo ; 
this  rajah  being  the  uncle  and  deputy  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo. 
In  return  for  aid  against  rebels,  the  rajah  offered  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Sarawak,  —  thus  furnishing  him  with  the  opportunity  he 
desired  on  behalf  of  his  scheme.  We  next  see  him  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  happy  in  witnessing  the  striking  improvement  of  the 
people  under  his  sway  in  character  and  fortunes.  The  great 
drawback  was  the  pirates,  who  swarm  in  all  the  intricate  pas- 
sages of  those  seas.  The  value  of  Rajah  Brooke  was  by  this  time 
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seen  ;  and  views  began  to  open  upon  government,  and  everybody 
who  knew  the  story  of  his  importance  in  our  national  history, 
as  the  discloser  of  a  vast  new  commerce,  and  the  simple-minded 
regenerator  of  barbaric  populations.  At  the  close  of  the  Chi- 
nese war,  the  "  Dido,"  and  afterwards  the  "  Samarung,"  were 
ordered  forth  against  the  pirates,  and  broke  up  several  Malayan 
of  their  strongholds.  Mr.  Brooke  accompanied  these  Pirates- 
expeditions;  and,  in  1845,  a  further  proof  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Sultan  of  his  credit  with  the  British  government  was  given  in  his 
appointment  to  be  the  agent  of  his  sovereign  in  Borneo.  The 
Sultan  besought  our  assistance  for  the  further  suppression  of 
piracy,  and  ceded  to  us  the  little  island  of  Labuan,  not 

,/ '  .  .     '  Labuan 

far  from  the  Bornean  capital,  as  a  naval  station,  on  ceded  to 
the  way  between  India  and  China.  The  Sultan,  how-  Britaln- 
ever,  was  as  weak  and  untrustworthy  as  such  potentates  are  apt 
to  be.  He  was  won  over  from  the  British  by  intrigue,  slew  those 
of  his  relations  who  were  favorable  to  them,  and  countenanced 
the  piratical  acts  of  his  own  subjects.  When  he  was  proceeded 
against  with  them,  in  1846,  he  fled  into  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  would  not  return.  The  British  officers  therefore  left  with 
the  people  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  of  the  reasons 
of  their  conduct,  to  be  shown  to  the  sultan,  whenever  he  should 
re-appear.  In  all  these  proceedings,  there  has  been  no  pretence 
of  conquest  for  selfish  purposes  ;  and,  thus  far,  the  presence  of  the 
British  appears  to  be  a  pure  blessing  to  the  people  of  Borneo. 
Rajah  Sir  James  Brooke  has  since  been  in  England,  receiving 
honors  from  Queen  and  people ;  and  he  has  gone  to  the  East 
again,  unspoiled  by  homage,  and  unrelaxing  in  his  energy,  to 
accomplish,  as  Rajah  of  Sarawak  and  Governor  of  Labuan,  the 
objects  which  he  proposed  when  plain  James  Brooke,  with  no 
other  outward  resources  than  his  own  little  schooner,  and  the 
means  of  negotiating  for  a  cargo  of  antimony.  There  is  more 
satisfaction  in  recording  an  enterprise  so  innocent  in  its  conduct 
and  so  virtuous  in  its  aim,  than  in  making  out  a  long  list  of  Af- 
ghan and  Sindian  victories,  with  the  thanks  of  Sovereign  and 
Parliament  for  a  commentary. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WHEN  the  ministers  met  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  1842, 
Condition  their  party  strength  appeared  to  be  greater  than  that 
and  fate  of  of  any  Administration  for  a  long  course  of  years. 
Judging  by  the  numbers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  invariable  preponderance  of  the  Conservative  interest  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  satisfaction  throughout  the  country  at 
the  accession  of  a  strong  government  which  understood  its  work, 
there  was  nothing  that  the  Minister  could  not  do,  —  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  play  the  dictator,  —  only  keeping  within  the 
customary  forms  of  ministerial  conduct.  But  there  was  some- 
thing at  work  stronger  than  party  support  and  national  acqui- 
escence. There  was  something  at  work  inwardly  in  the  minister's 
own  mind,  and  outwardly  among  the  elements  which  create 
human  food,  that  was  about  to  frustrate  all  calculations,  and  break 
up  a  state  of  things  which  appeared  to  have  just  settled  into 
permanence.  The  disintegration  of  parties  which  some  men  had 
foreseen  must  happen  sooner  or  later,  was  now  presently  to  begin. 
The  Whig  party  was  gone, —  never  to  be  revived.  There  was  no 
general  reform  section  to  take  its  place ;  but  the  Anti-corn-law 
League  was  now  so  active,  and  so  considerable  in  the  nation's 
eye,  that  any  one  might  see  that  a  free-trade  party  would  soon 
take  the  lead  on  the  Liberal  side.  On  the  other  side  stood  the 
vast  Conservative  body, — apparently  all-powerful,  but,  in  fact, 
powerful  only  precisely  so  far  as  it  had  accepted  and  assimilated 
liberal  principles.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  immediate  coadjutors 
had  accepted  and  assimilated  most  of  these  liberal  principles  ;  and 
in  them,  therefore,  lay  the  main  strength  of  the  party.  When 
they  emerged  as  Liberals  from  the  Conservative  host,  the  rest 
had  but  little  force,  and  scarcely  any  principle  of  cohesion.  The 
strongest  and  most  united  portion  of  them  came  into  natural 
antagonism  with  the  free-trade  party,  and  have  struggled  on, 
under  perpetual  failure,  with  the  title  of  Protectionists,  to  this 
day.  The  adherents  of  the  Minister  composed  a  sort  of  party, 
for  as  long  as  the  discussion  of  a  free-trade  policy  enabled  them 
to  remain  separate  from  the  free-traders ;  but,  of  course,  when 
the  Minister  had  carried  his  free-trade  measures,  and  taken  leave 
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of  power,  his  temporary  party  could  no  more  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent existence  than  a  military  company,  employed  on  a 
particular  service,  can  constitute  a  separate  body  when  the 
achievement  is  completed,  and  they  have  returned  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  To  be  a  Peelite  was  a  most  significant  posi- 
tion for  five  years ;  but  when  the  Minister  had  accomplished  his 
work  of  free-trade,  and  retired  from  power  for  ever,  his  staff 
necessarily  dispersed,  and  no  vestige  of  their  separate  aggrega- 
tion remained. 

It  was  a  serious  thing  to  be  the  man  by  whom  the  disinte- 
gration of  parties  was  to  be  apparently  caused.  That  such  a 
dissolution  should  take  place,  sooner  or  later,  was  inevitable,  — 
whoever  might  live  or  die,  or  rule  or  retire ;  and  that  it  should 
take  place  within  a  certain  limit  of  time  or  circumstance  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  peace.  When  peace  was  concluded, 
and  when  afterwards  Canning  was  devoting  himself  to  preserve 
it,  preparation  was  in  fact  made  for  that  dissolution  of  parties 
which  was  now  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  action  of  Canning's 
political  heir.  It  is  because  war  is  retardation,  that  parties  live  as 
long  as  it  lasts.  It  is  because  peace  is  progress,  that  peace  is  the 
death-warrant  of  parties.  In  a  condition  of  peace,  when  new 
questions  and  progressive  policies  arise,  and  arts  and  inventions 
flourish,  which  change  the  condition  and  relations  of  whole 
classes  of  men,  political  interests  must  be  subject  to  renovation, 
like  every  thing  else ;  and  political  representatives  will  band 
themselves  together  in  new  combinations,  and  old  organizations 
will  dissolve.  Seen  in  advance,  this  reconstitution  of  parties  for 
express  aims  appears  a  good;  looked  back  upon  from  a  far- 
future  time,  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  a  great  good :  but,  at  the  time, 
the  preliminary  dissolution  is  a  grave  evil,  and  it  is  a  serious 
thing  to  be  the  man  by  whom  it  is  effected.  It  is  a  grave  evil 
that  the  business  of  the  country  is  ill  done,  or  remains  undone, 
for  want  of  united  action  in  Parliament.  It  is  a  graver  evil  that 
men  think  ill  of  each  other,  as  they  almost  unavoidably  do,  while 
each  is  following  his  own  notions,  and  therefore  appearing  to  be 
straying  wide  of  any  "  principle."  Oppositions  of  opinion  are 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  antagonists  while  the  opposition  is 
single,  and  hns  a  centre  round  which  men  gather;  but  men  lose 
their  liberality  when  they  see  their  neighbors,  late  comrades  of 
their  own,  wandering  into  this  or  that  field  of  opinion,  or  forming 
new  conjunctions  with  old  opponents.  Then  .imputations  fly 
abroad,  not  only  of  intellectual  weakness,  but  of  political  disho- 
nor. Mutual  confidence  is  gone  ;  and  temper  and  manners  follow. 
Party  violence  is  bad ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  violence  which 
succeeds  a  dissolution  of  parties.  Grave  as  are  these  evils,  there 
is  yet  a  graver.  In  the  interval  —  usually  an  interval  of  years  — 
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between  the  disintegration  of  old  parties  and  the  constitution 
of  new  ones,  while  a  tentative  or  accidental  fusion  takes  place 
here  and  there,  now  and  then,  which  gives  way  again,  and  proves 
that  such  associations  cannot  be  arbitrarily  formed,  but  must 
grow  out  of  some  living  principle,  —  during  such  an  interval,  the 
country  is  certain  to  be  badly  governed.  A  principled  govern- 
ment—  a  government  which  had  a  policy — would  inevitably 
and  instantly  create  parties.  The  non-existence  of  parties  is  an 
infallible  indication  that  the  government  is  a  desultory  and  not  a 
principled  one  ;  and,  of  all  misfortunes  that  can  befall  a  nation, 
none  can  be  graver  than  this.  Such  a  government  cannot  endure 
for  many  years,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  organized  opposition, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  self-confidence  and  apparent  strength 
which  arise  from  4ts  having  all  its  own  way,  through  the  unwill- 
ingness of  political  men  to  displace  it  till  they  are  provided  with 
a  party  and  a  policy,  or  their  inability  to  displace  it  by  a  merely 
desultory  opposition.  But,  while  it  lasts,  it  is  a  moral  curse. 
During  such  a  term  of  rule,  the  political  life  of  the  nation  lan- 
guishes,— its  vital  strength  oozes  away,  —  its  able  men  lose  much 
of  their  capability,  —  and  the  ideal  of  the  people  sinks  from  day 
to  day.  Their  ideal  of  the  statesman  sinks  to  that  of  the  clerk. 
Instead  of  principles  and  enterprises  of  progress,  they  learn  to 
lools  for  mere  routine,  or  ingenuity  in  expedients.  They  are  like 
the  man  who  has  lapsed  from  his  ideal  and  purpose  of  self-perfec- 
tion, and  lets  himself  drift  among  the  chances  of  life.  Such,  being 
the  natural  order  of  events,  has  been  our  experience.  After 
the  collapse  of  the  Whigs,  Sir  R.  Peel  came  in,  to  govern  with 
power,  skill,  and  the  wisdom  aptest  for  the  time,  —  with  realities 
for  his  materials,  and  the  faculties  within  him,  the  reputation 
around  him,  and  the  fates  above  him,  for  his  agents.  But  the 
most  serious  part  of  his  work  was  that  which  he  did  not  appoint 
to  himself,  and  which  he  would  no  doubt  have  gladly  avoided,  — 
that  of  destroying  the  power  amidst  which  he  dwelt  and  acted 
by  his  own  explosive  force,  —  scattering  his  own  vast  party  in 
fragments  which  could  never  re-unite.  Upon  this  has  followed 
the  remaining  disastrous  consequence  indicated  above,  —  the 
intervention  of  a  Ministry  which  could  not  have  held  office  under 
the  old  existence  of  parties,  and  which  cannot  hold  it  under  any 
parliamentary  organization  yet  to  succeed.  It  is  necessary  to 
look  forward  thus  far,  to  understand  what  Sir  R.  Peel's  position 
was  when  he  met  Parliament  in  February,  1 842.  He  then  knew 
no  more  of  his  own  destiny  than  others  knew.  He  did  not  then 
dream  to  what  an  extent  he  was  to  be  the  destroyer  of  parties 
by  the  act  of  being  the  achiever  of  a  policy. 

The  necessity  which  ordained  this  destiny  for  him  suspended 
the  utter  disintegration  of  parties,  ii\  order  to  give  him  all  ueed- 
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ful  provisional  supports.      There   was  the  free-trade  party,  — 
strong  and  conspicuous,   but  necessarily  only  provi-  Free.traders 
sional,  because  the  free-trade  question  is  exhaustible,  and  protec- 
When  trade  is  made  free  in  all  departments,  there  is  an    ' 
end.     For  the  same  reason,  the  Protectionist  party  is  necessarily 
a  temporary  one.     It  is,  from  the  moment  its  policy  is  broken  in 
upon,  a  mere  protesting  party,  advocating  a  negation  or  mere 
passiveness.      The   haymaker   can    protest   against   a   thunder- 
shower  only  for  a  time.     When  the  shower  is  over,  there  is  no 
more  room  for  protest.     The  most  clear  and  serious  Approxima- 
and  significant  intimation  of  a  present  dissolution  and  tion  of  asri- 
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future  new  constitution  of  parties  arose  from  that  commercial 
operation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy,  which  must,  interesfa- 
without  leave  asked  of  him  or  anybody  else,  abolish  the  old 
antagonism  between  the  landed  and  commercial  interests  of  our 
country.  From  the  earliest  days,  these  two  interests  have  been 
supposed  to  be  antagonistic  by  their  very  nature.  We  have  seen 
how  an  opportunity  was  lost,  at  the  time  of  municipal  reform, 
of  reconciling  the  two  interests  so  far  as  to  bring  the  rural  dis- 
tricts under  a  government  as  good  and  free  as  that  of  the  towns. 
We  shall  see,  throughout  this  final  period  of  our  history,  how 
incessantly  and  completely  Parliament  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  landed  and  commercial  interests  always  must  be  in  opposition, 
because  they  always  have  been.  But  we  shall  also  see  some- 
thing else.  We  shall  see  how  the  Anti-corn-law  League  de- 
monstrated a  unity  of  interests  between  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  populations ;  and  how  the  crowning  measures  of 
this  period  provide  for  their  future  union,  and  therefore  for  the 
abolition  of  those  party  distinctions  which  have,  through  our 
whole  parliamenfary  history,  been  founded  on.  their  division. 
By  the  crowning  acts  of  this  period,  provision  is  made  for  the 
application  of  science,  skill,  and  economy,  in  the  manufacture 
of  food,  just  like  that  which  takes  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  and  utensils.  By  them  provision  is  made  for  a  vast 
increase  iu  the  stationary  or  dwindling  agricultural  population,  — 
an  increase  which  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  an  improved 
provision  of  work  and  demand  for  labor,  as  science  and  skill 
augment  the  productiveness  and  production  of  the  soil.  As  this 
goes  on,  —  as  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  population  once 
more  competes  with  that  of  the  manufacturing,  and  thereby 
recovers  something  of  its  popular  dignity  ;  and  as  both  populat'ons 
see  more  and  more  that  their  interests  are  identical,  and  not 
opposite,  —  that  they  live  under  the  same  great  natural  laws  of 
society,  and  flourish  most  as  they  are  equally  regarded  by  the 
parliamentary  laws  of  Great  Britain,  —  there  must  be  less  and 
less  discussion  of  "  the  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest  in 
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Parliament," — at  least  in  the  House  of  Commons;  less  and  less 
jealousy  about  class  legislation ;  not  only  more  equality  before 
the  law,  but  more  unity  under  the  policy  of  a  future  day.  There 
will  be  then  no  place  for  political  distinctions,  on  the  ground  of 
the  opposition  between  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  vital  principles  of  parties  in  that  day, 
they  will  certainly  be  something  quite  unconnected  with  the  old 
antagonism  which  received  its  death-sentence  in  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws. 

A  little  party  arose  during   this  period  which  would,  if  it 
Young  could,  have  protracted  this  antagonism,  —  both  directly, 

England.  -fry  jts  agricultural  predilections,  and  indirectly,  by 
perpetuating  a  social  state  which  had  reached  its  term,  or  even 
reviving  one  which  had  passed  away.  No  one  could  wonder, 
that,  when  the  great  "  stream  of  tendency  "  was  showing  its  full 
rapidity,  there  were  many  who,  rather  than  trust  themselves  to 
it,  put  back  into  some  little  cove,  not  only  to  protest  at  leisure 
against  the  sweeping  tide,  but  to  gather  together  on  the  banks 
sticks  and  straws  and  meadow-garlands,  to  make  and  deck  a 
weir.  This  was  natural,  and  men  did  not  wonder  at  it :  but  it 
could  not  be  successful ;  and  the  "  Young-England  "  party  there- 
fore did  not  enable  the  landed  interest  to  retain  its  special 
protection  and  ancient  prerogative  for  a  single  hour.  The  idea 
of  the  Young-England  party,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
people,  was  that  all  would  be  well  if  the  ancient  relation  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  could  be  restored,  —  if  the  rich  could,  as 
formerly,  take  charge  of  the  poor  with  a  protecting  benevo- 
lence, and  the  poor  depend  upon  the  rich  in  a  spirit  of  trust  and 
obedience.  What  the  Tractarian  priesthood  were  at  this  time 
requiring  of  their  flocks,  the  "  Young-England  "  politicians  were 
striving  for  with  the  working-classes  ;  and  the  spectacle  was  seen 
of  Sunday  sports  encouraged,  as  in  the  old  Catholic  times ;  and 
popular  festivals  revived,  at  which  young  lords  and  members  of 
Parliament  pulled  off  their  coats  to  play  cricket  with  the  labor- 
ers, or  moved  about  among  the  crowd  in  the  park  or  on  the 
green,  in  the  style  of  the  feudal  superior  of  old.  This  was  amia- 
ble, and  well  intended ;  but  it  did  not  avail  in  the  face  of  the 
stern  truth  that  the  great  natural  laws  of  society  have  dissolved 
the  old  relations  between  the  endowed  and  the  working-classes, 
and  brought  up  a  wholly  new  order  of  affairs.  The  landed 
proprietor  is  no  longer  the  soci;il  parent  of  the  population  on  his 
estates,  —  bound  to  supply  them  with  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  empowered  to  command  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  in  return ;  and  much  less  is  the  town  capitalist  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  neighbors.  The  theory  of  society 
now  is,  that  the  laboring  classes  are  as  independent  as  any  others  ; 
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that  their  labor  is  their  own  disposable  property,  by  which  they 
may  make  their  subsistence  in  any  way  that  they  may  think 
best.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  there  were  two  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  happy  realization  of  this  theory,  neither  of  which 
was  recognized  by  the  Young-England  gentry:  one  was,  that 
bread  and  other  ordinary  provisions  were  taxed,  and  the  supply 
of  corn  restricted  by  pernicious  laws ;  the  other  was,  that,  owing 
to  want  of  educational  enlightenment  and  training  on  the  part 
of  the  working-classes,  they  brought  an  undue  number  to  share 
the  wages  of  labor,  so  that  most  or  all  had  too  little ;  and  thus 
their  theoretical  independence  vanished  under  the  pressure  of 
actual  want.  We  shall  see  how  the  first  obstacle  was  removed 
during  the  period  under  notice ;  and  we  shall  see  how  some 
attempts  to  advance  the  education  of  the  people  were  frustrated 
about  the  same  time.  Meanwhile,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  view  of  the  Young-England  party  was  fallacious,  in  as 
far  as  it  proposed  to  improve  subs;antially  the  condition  of  the 
people.  It  was  beneficial  and  engaging  to  see  the  more  educated 
take  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  less  educated,  —  to 
see  men  of  pleasure  brightening  the  rare  holidays  of  the  men  of 
toil ;  but  it  was  merely  pernicious  to  hold  out  false  hopes  to  the 
suffering,  from  an  impracticable  notion  of  restoring  old  conditions 
of  protection  and  dependence,  when  the  one  essential  thing  that 
ii  is  now  necessary  for  the  working-classes  to  understand  is,  that, 
food  and  labor  being  released  from  legal  restriction,  their  con- 
dition is  in  their  own  hands.  As  truly  as  the  Reformation  took 
men  from  under  the  dictation  of  the  priests,  and  gave  every 
man's  conscience  into  his  own  charge,  had  the  growing-up  of 
manufactures  in  our  country  taken  the  working-classes  from 
under  the  no  longer  practicable  protection  of  the  landed  and 
moneyed  capitalists,  and  compelled  them  to  protect  themselves 
or  perish.  If  they  have  enlightenment  enough  to  see  and  rule 
their  own  destiny,  they  are  raised  to  a  condition  far  above  that 
of  the  serf-like  working-men  of  old.  If  they  have  not  that  en- 
lightenment, they  perish.  In  this  critical  period  of  the  history 
of  their  class,  they  were  deriving  no  effectual  help  from  the 
Young-England  party  of  their  friends.  As  for  the  parliamentary 
action  of  the  Young  Englanders,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
hustings  declaration  of  one  of  them,  —  Mr.  Smythe,  the  member 
for  Canterbury,  —  that  the  principles  advocated  by  the  "  old 
Tory  party  "  of  a  century  back  were  still  the  soundest  principles 
of  government.1 

Serious  as  was  the  task  of  the   Minister  in  every  view,  the 
most  immediate  sympathy  was  felt  for  him  on  account 
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of  the  fearful  state  of  the  people.     Ihe  distress  had 
l  Spectator,  1843,  p.  680. 
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now  so  deepened  in  the  manufacturing  districts  as  to  render  it 
clearly  inevitable  that  many  must  die,  and  a  multitude  be  lowered 
to  a  state  of  sickness  and  irritability  from  want  of  food ;  while 
there  seemed  no  chance  of  any  member  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  coining  out  of  the  struggle  at  last  with  a  vestige  of 
property  wherewith  to  begin  the  world  again.  The  pressure 
had  long  extended  beyond  the  interests  first  affected ;  and,  when 
the  new  Ministry  came  into  power,  there  seemed  to  be  no  class 
that  was  not  threatened  with  ruin.1  In  Carlisle,  the  committee 
of  inquiry  reported  that  a  fourth  of  the  population  was  in  a  state 
bordering  on  starvation,  —  actually  certain  to  die  of  famine, 
unless  relieved  by  extraordinary  exertions.  In  the  woollen 
districts  of  Wiltshire,  the  allowance  to  the  independent  laborer 
was  not  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  in  the  workhouse ;  and  the 
large  existing  population  consumed  only  a  fourth  of  the  bread 
and  meat  required  by  the  much  smaller  population  of  1820.'2  In 
Stockport,  more  than  half  the  master-spinners  had  failed  before 
the  close  of  1842 ;  dwelling-houses,  to  the  number  of  3000,  were 
shut  up ;  and  the  occupiers  of  many  hundreds  more  were  unable 
to  pay  rates  at  all.3  Five  thousand  persons  were  walking  the 
streets  in  compulsory  idleness ;  and  the  Burnley  guardians  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  distress  was  far  beyond  their 
management;  so  that  a  government  commissioner  and  govern- 
ment funds  were  sent  down  without  delay.  At  a  meeting  at 
Manchester,  where  humble  shopkeepers  were  the  speakers, 
anecdotes  were  related  which  told  more  than  declamation.4 
llent-collectors  were  afraid  to  meet  their  principals,  as  no  money 
could  be  collected.  Provision-dealers  were  subject  to  incursions 
from  a  wolfish  man,  prowling  for  food  for  his  children  ;  or  from  a 
half-frantic  woman,  with  her  dying  baby  at  her  breast;  or  from 
parties  of  ten  or  a  dozen  desperate  wretches,  who  were  levying 
contributions  along  the  street.  The  linen-draper  told  how  new 
clothes  had  become  out  of  the  question  among  his  customers,  and 
they  bought  only  remnants  and  patches,  to  mend  the  old  ones. 
The  baker  was  more  and  more  surprised  at  the  number  of  people 
who  bought  half-pennyworths  of  bread.  A  provision-dealer  used 
to  throw  away  outside  scraps  of  bacon  ;  but  now  respectable 
customers  o^twenty  years'  standing  bought  them  in  pennyworths, 
to  moisten  their  potatoes.  These  shopkeepers  contemplated 
nothing  but  ruin,  from  the  impoverished  condition  of  their 
customers.5  While  rates  were  increasing  beyond  all  precedent, 
their  trade  was  only  one-half  or  one-third,  or  even  one-tenth, 
what  it  had  been  three  years  before.  In  that  neighborhood,  a 
gentleman,  who  had  retired  from  business  in  1833,  leaving 
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a  property  worth  GO,0(W.  to  his  sons,  and  who  had,  early  in  the 
distress,  become  security  for  them,  was  showing  the  works,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  at  a  salary  of  I/,  a  week.  In  families 
where  the  father  had  hitherto  earned  '21.  per  week,  and  laid  by  a 
portion  weekly,  and  where  all  was  now  gone  but  the  sacks  of 
shavings  they  slept  on,  exertions  were  made  to  get  "  blue  milk  " 
for  the  children  to  moisten  their  oatmeal  with ;  but  soon  they 
could  have  it  only  on  alternate  days ;  and  soon  water  must  do. 
At  Leeds,  the  pauper  stone-heap  amounted  to  150,000  tons  ;  and 
the  guardians  offered  the  paupers  6s.  per  week  for  doing  nothing, 
rather  than  7*.  &d.  per  week  for  stone-breaking.1  The  mill- 
wrights and  other  trades  were  offering  a  premium  on  emigration, 
to  induce  their  "  hands"  to  go  away.  At  Hinckley,  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  were  paupers ;  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  houses 
stood  empty ;  and  there  was  not  work  enough  in  the  place  to 
employ  properly  one-third  of  the  weavers.  In  Dorsetshire,  a 
man  and  his  wife  had  for  wages  2*.  6d.  per  week,  and  three 
loaves ;  and  the  ablest  laborers  had  6s.  or  7s.  In  Wiltshire, 
the  poor  peasants  held  open-air  meetings  after  work,  —  which 
was  necessarily  after  dark.  There,  by  the  light  of  one  or  two 
flaring  tallow-candles,  the  man  or  the  woman  who  had  a  story  to 
tell  stood  on  a  chair,  and  related  how  their  children  were  fed  and 
clothed  in  old  times,  —  poorly  enough,  but  still  so  as  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together ;  and  now,  how  they  could  nohow  manage 
to  do  it.  The  bare  details  of  the  ages  of  their  children,  and 
what  the  little  things  could  do,  and  of  the  prices  of  bacon  and 
bread,  and  calico  and  coals,  had  more  pathos  in  them  than  any 
oratory  heard  elsewhere. 

As  for  how  this  misery  was  borne,  —  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
endured  with  an  incredible  and  inexplicable  patience.  The  most 
comforting  truth  yielded  by  this  dreadful  trial  was,  that  large 
numbers  of  the  manufacturing  class  of  laborers  had  learned  thor- 
oughly something  that  it  much  concerned  them  to  know,  —  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  an  unlimited  wages  fund 
which  was  intercepted  by  the  cruelty  of  capitalists.  The  great 
majority  of  Lancashire  operatives  showed,  for  instance,  that  they 
knew  that  their  employers  were  sinking  into  ruin,  and  had 
nothing  to  give  but  out  of  their  dwindling  capital.  But  hunger 
is  maddening,  —  not  only  by  the  bitter  thoughts  that  it  calls  up, 
but  by  the  actual  irritation  of  the  brain  that  it  causes  ;  and,  among 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  famishing  men  and  women  and 
children,  some  disorder  and  rebellion  could  not  but  arise.  Owing 
to  the  incomparable  management  of  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  evil  and  danger  were  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount ;  but  there  was  enough  to  keep  the  Ministry  in 
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a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  and  to  make  the  Queen's  heart  sink 
within  her  in  the  security  of  her  palace.  What  the  larger 
measure^  of  the  government  were,  we  shall  presently  see.  From 
the  home  office,  information  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  was 
gathered;  aid  was  administered,  where  it  could  really  avail,  with 
the  utmost  quietness  ;  preparation  was  made  for  the  instant  re- 
pression of  violence  where  it  was  likely  to  arise;  and  the  proper 
distinction  was  made  between  those  who  suffered  the  most  severely 
and  patiently,  and  those  Chartists  who  were,  at  this  time,  very 
troublesome.  They  had  got  into  the  hands  of  Protectionist 
guides  or  agents,  and  broke  in  upon  free-trade  meetings,  and 
denounced  free-trade  in  corn,  and  stirred  up  precisely  those 
among  the  working-classes  who  were  suffering  least, — the  pit- 
men of  the  coal  districts,  and  the  Welsh  miners.  There  were 
riots  of  nailers  and  miners  at  Dudley  and  Stoarbridge, 

Riots.  i     i        i-       • 

and  tumult  over  the  whole  district,  requiring  the  ac- 
tive services  of  the  military.  The  rioters  resisted  a  reduction 
of  wages,  aud  hustled  some  of  the  masters ;  as  did  other  rioters 
in  Wales,  where  a  gentleman  of  property  had  a  narrow  escape 
with  his  life.  la  the  Potteries,  a  force  of  6<>00  malecontents, 
spread  over  an  extent  of  seven  miles,  and  occasionally  committing 
violence  on  recusant  masters  or  men,  kept  Staffordshire  in  alarm. 
Troops  were  encamped  on  the  Pottery  race-course,  and  magis- 
trates tried  to  conciliate  and  mediate ;  but  with  little  effect.1  In 
Manchester,  the  influx  of  malecontents  became  alarming  in 
August,  1842.  Mills  were  stopped,  and,  in  some,  the  windows 
broken,  and  machinery  injured.  The  Riot  Act  was  read  four 
times  in  one  day,  and  prisoners  were  taken  by  scores  at  once.  A 
large  attendance  of  military  was  necessary,  as  there  were  threats 
of  tearing  up  the  railways,  and  cutting  the  gas-pipes.  At  one 
time,  all  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  in  the  district  seemed  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  Presently  a  royal  proclamation 
came  from  London,  and  troops  from  London  and  from  Ireland ; 
and  then  it  appeared  that  Chartists  from  a  distance  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  disturbances.  It  WPS  well  understood  afterwards 
that  th'-se  risings  were  a  great  affliction  to  the  best  informed  of 
the  suffering  operatives,  who  were  aware  that  their  misery  had 
no  immediately  political  origin,  and  could  not  be  remedied  by 
political  movements. 

The  rioters  sent  bo>lies  of  their  men  to  the  Yorkshire  towns  ; 
and  sometimes  letters,  —  laconic  and  significant,  —  detailing  prog- 
ress, and  one  ending  with,  "'  We  get  plenty  to  eat;  the  shops  are 
open  ;  they  give  us  what  we  want."  Some  disturbances  ensued  ; 
but  nothing  so  formidable  as  in  Lancashire  and  in  the  Potteries, 
where  now  the  malecontents  were  gutting  and  burning  dwelling- 
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houses.  In  the  midst  of  their  violence,  they  gave  a  lame  clergy- 
man "  ten  minutes'  law  "  to  walk  away,  but  refused  the  entreaties 
of  a  lady  that  they  would  spare  the  house,  leaving  her  to  be 
thankful  for  personal  safety.1  Three  men  were  shot  dead  by  the 
soldiery  at  Burslem,  and  several  wounded.  Lady  Peel  was 
assured,  by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  that  Drayton  Manor 
would  be  burned  down.  A  guard  was  procured ;  but  no  attack 
was  made.2  A  clergyman  at  L^eds  was  warned  by  approaching 
rioters  that  they  meant  to  sleep  in  his  church  on  a  certain  night; 
he  intimated  his  intention  of  preaching  to  them  all  night,  and 
they  did  not  appear.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  Chartist  strange  re 

—  men    whom    nobody   knew   dropping   in   from    a    distance  — 
showed  a  depth  of  design  and   an    extent   of  rapacity   which 
disgusted  the  Lancashire  operatives ;  and  the  disorder  subsided 
gradually  through  the  last  weeks  of  August  and  the  beginning 
of  September.3 

To  these  succeeded  the  strangest  series  of  riots  that  has  oc- 
curred in  our  time.  This  was  a  season  for  teaching  Rebecca 
the  mischievous  lesson,  that  insurrectionary  violence  and  her 
would  obtain  redress  of  grievances  to  which  no  otiier 
method  of  complaint  could  draw  attention.  Urgent  complaints 
had  long  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Wales  of  their  road-taxes.  After  having  paid  rates,  they  had 
again  to  pay  heavy  tolls  on  the  by-roads,  —  so  heavy  as  some- 
times to  absorb  the  profit  of  the  small  produce  the  humble 
fanners  were  carrying  to  market,  and  to  make  their  manure 
more  costly  than  it  was  worth.  In  1839,  a  particularly  unpopular 
set  of  gates,  which  the  people  believed  to  be  illegally  erected, 
were  pulled  dawn,  on  the  borders  of  Caermarthenshire  and 
Pembrokeshire.  The  magistrates  declared  their  intention  of 
overruling  the  trustees  about  the  re-erection  of  these  gates ;  some 
of  them  became  trustees  for  the  purpose,  and  the  gates  were 
never  put  up  again.  This  victory  dwelt  on  the  minds  of  the  rude 
and  primitive  people  of  the  district,  who  had  notions  of  their  own, 
knew  little  of  the  world  outside,  and  spoke  nothing  but  Welsh. 
They  held  meetings  in  by-corners  or  remote  places  of  their  wild 
district,  and  organized  their  remarkable  conspiracy.  They  re- 
solved to  destroy  all  gates  and  toll-houses  that  they  considered 
objectionable,  and  to  persist  till  the  trustees  could  not  afford  to 
put  up  any  more.  Their  first  enterprise  had  been  a  sort  of  frolic, 

—  the   gates   having  been   pulled  down  in  open  day  by  a  mob 
with  uncovered  faces.     They  would  be  more  serious  and  cautious 
henceforth.     Out  of  the  many  texts  of  Scripture  which  mention 
a  gate,  —  the  oriental  gate,  whose  significance  was  not  dreamed 
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of  by  these  simple  Welshmen,  —  they  chose  Gen.  xxiv.  60 : 
"  And  they  blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  Let  thy  seed 
possess  the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them."  l  They  chose  a  chief, 
dressed  him  in  woman's  clothes,  put  a  large  disguising-bonnet 
on  his  head,  and  named  him  Rebecca,  calling  his  followers 
Rebecca's  daughters.  The  Rebecca,  stalking  about  in  petticoats, 
or  riding  astride  with  streaming  cloak  or  shawl,  was  so  ubiquitous, 
that  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  name  being  given  to  any 
leader  of  an  expedition  against  the  gates.  In  the  winter  of  1842 
and  1843,  Rebecca  and  her  daughters  began  their  work ;  and 
that  winter  will  never  be  forgotten  while  tradition  endures  in 
Wales.2  By  day,  all  was  quiet  enough.  The  most  vigilant  of 
the  constabulary  could  see  nothing  but  the  ordinary  sights  of  the 
roads  and  fields,  —  no  groups  in  consultation,  no  mysterious 
looks,  —  nothing  but  jogging  riders  who  duly  paid  their  tolls,  and 
people  about  their  proper  business  in  their  fields  or  their  home. 
If  there  was  a  suspicion  of  an  intended  attack  on  any  particular 
gate,  that  gate  was  sure  to  be  left  in  peace ;  and,  while  it  was 
watched,  half  a  dozen  were  levelled  at  some  opposite  point  of  the 
country,  —  in  one  case,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  assem- 
bled magistrates.  If  the  toll-keepers  looked  out  apprehensively, 
they  were  sure  not  to  see  any  approaching  light  or  other  token. 
If  they  went  outside  to  listen,  nobody  came  near.  But,  when 
they  were  forgetful  or  asleep,  they  were  roused  by  the  blare  of  a 
multitude  of  cow-horns,  and  the  popping  of  a  dozen  guns ;  their 
door  was  burst  open,  and  they  saw  a  crowd,  some  on  horses,  and 
some  on  foot,  —  some  in  women's  clothes,  and  others  with  veiled 
faces,  —  with  the  flaring  torches,  and  the  glittering  saws  and 
hatchets.  The  toll-takers  must  move  out  their  furniture  or  lose 
it ;  and  strong  hands  helped  to  carry  bed  and  table  and  utensils 
into  the  field  or  the  dry  ditch,  while  others  were,  sawing  off  the 
gate-posts  close  to  the  ground,  and  chopping  up  the  gate.  Then 
off  came  the  roof  of  the  toll-house,  and  down  came  the  walls,  and 
up  came  the  flags  of  the  very  floor ;  the  road  was  made  clear  for 
passengers ;  and  then  the  uncouth  creatures  leaped  on  their 
horses  again,  hallooed,  blew  their  horns,  fired  their  guns,  and 
galloped  off  to  some  distant  point,  which  they  would  approach  in 
dead  stillness,  as  in  this  case.  The  toll-taker  and  his  wife  usually 
found  themselves  left  alone  under  the  stars  in  a  very  few  minutes 
after  their- first  start  in  bed,  or  by  their  warm  fireside.  Latterly, 
it  was  usual  for  the  soldiers  to  come  galloping  up  as  soon  as 
Rebecca  and  her  children  were  completely  out  of  sight  and 
hearing.  After  an  instant's  pause,  to  learn  which  way  the  rioters 
were  gone,  the  soldiers  would  be  off  at  full  speed,  arriving  per- 
haps to  find  another  toll-keeper  and  his  wife  under  the  stars,  and 
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Rebecca  just  out  of  sight  again.  Or,  more  probably,  they  missed 
their  way ;  for  the  peasantry  competed  with  each  other  in  mis- 
directing the  dragoons.  Thus,  in  the  county  of  Caerrnarthen, 
nearly  eighty  gates  were  destroyed ;  and  in  Pembrokeshire  and 
Cardiganshire  few  remained.  Those  few  were  the  old-established 
gates,  which  were  not  meddled  with.  Those  which  were  most 
zealously  destroyed  were  the  new  gates  put  up  on  by-roads 
leading  to  lime-kilns.  The  small  farmers  burned  their  own  lime 
for  manure ;  and,  since  the  new  contractors  for  the  tolls  had 
insisted  on  putting  up  gates  on  the  way  to  the  kilns,  the  farmers 
had  to  pay  Is.  for  their  load  of  stone,  another  for  their  load  of 
coal,  and  again  another  for  their  lime  when  they  brought  it  away 
from  the  kiln.1  Their  little  farming  could  not  be  made  to  answer 
in  this  way.  For  some  time  this  seemed  to  be  all,  and  probably 
was  all,  that  was  comprehended  in  the  movement. 

But,  when  risings  were  taking  place  elsewhere,  Chartist  agita- 
tors went  into  South  Wales  to  see  whether  they  could  chartist 
not  make  comrades  of  Rebecca  and  her  children.  The  intervention, 
aspect  of  the  movement  presently  changed.  The  police  were 
surrounded  and  disarmed,  and,  in  one  case,  marched  to  a  magis- 
trate's house,  and  compelled  to  pull  down  a  wall.  Threatening 
letters  were  distributed,  declaring  that  Rebecca  meant  to  abolish 
justice-fees  and  tithes,  and  to  pull  down  the  work-houses,  and  to 
compel  a  reduction  of  rents.  The  alarmed  and  perplexed  magis- 
trates besought  aid  from  government ;  and  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  and  another  of  police,  were  sent  down.  But  both  troops 
and  police  were  baffled  at  every  turn.  Magistrates'  houses  were 
fired  into  ;  and  Caermarthen  work-house  was  half  destroyed,  pre- 
cisely according  to  previous  threats.  The  mob  marched  into 
town  to  the  uumber  of  some  thousands,  the  flaunting  Rebecca 
being  conspicuous  among  them.  Among  the  insignia  carried 
were  brooms,  wherewith  to  sweep  the  foundations  of  the  work- 
houses and  toll-houses.  The  mob  had  burst  the  gates,  and  were 
gutting  the  house,  —  the  governor  clanging  the  alarm-bell, — 
when  the  soldiers  arrived ;  two  of  their  horses  dropping  dead  from 
fatigue.2  Several  hundreds  of  the  rioters  were  captured,  an'l  a 
few  slightly  wounded.  From  the  time  that  the  Chartist  emis- 
saries directed  Rebecca's  movements,  nothing  went  well  with  her. 
At  the  meetings  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  the  Chartist-Toryism 
came  out.  One  speaker  denounced  the  poor-law,  saying  it  was 
the  proper  fruit  of  the  foolish  and  mischievous  Reform  Bill ;  and 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  Tory-Chartists  opposed  free-trade, 
and  announced  the  ruin  of  all  farmers  if  the  corn-laws  were 
repealed.  All  now  went  wrong.  One  night  Rebecca's  horse  was 
shot,  and  her  gun  was  wrested  out  of  her  hand.  She  galloped 
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100  yards,  when  her  horse  fell  dead,  and,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  she  escaped;  hut  at  last  two  of  her  "children"  were 
captured  in  the  act  of  assaulting  a  toll-house.  They  were  young 
farm-laborers.  The  gate  was  on  this  occasion  saved.  This  was 
ou  the  24th  of  August.  On  the  6th  of  September,  Rebecca's 
horse  was  again  shot,  —  after  the  destruction  of  the  gate,  —  and 
six  of  her  followers  captured,  two  of  whom  were  severely 
wounded.  Before  the  month  was  out,  incendiarism 

Incendiarism.  ,  *     v        j       r  j          Jj'-i 

began.  A  band  or  armed  and  disguised  men  went 
from  farm  to  farm  of  an  active  magistrate,  and  burned  his  stacks, 
—  being  lighted  across  the  fields  by  the  fires  they  had  kindled 
behind  them.1  Another  magistrate,  coming  home  at  night,  found 
his  stacks  burning,  the  wood  full  of  armed  men,  and  the  plugs  of 
his  fish-ponds  drawn,  so  that  no  water  could  be  had.  Next  came 

murder.     There  was  a  time  in  the  movement  when 

Murder.  ...... 

Kebecca  was  genial,  with  some  little  mirth  in  her 
mood,  and  much  kindness.  In  the  spring  she  had  let  a  toll-house 
stand,  because  there  was  a  sick  child  within.  Now,  in  the 
autumn,  she  was  grown  diabolical,  —  so  diabolical  that  men  lost 
their  manhood  under  the  dread  of  her  enmity.  An  old  woman, 
above  seventy,  kept  a  gate  which  sin-  knew  to  be  doomed.  She 
had  been  warned  to  leave  it;  and  at  three  in  the  morning,  one 
Sunday,  she  wa-  awakened  by  the  burning  of  her  thatch.  She 
ran  to  a  cottage  near  to  ask  the  stout  fellow  who  lived  there  to 
come  and  put  out  the  fire :  '•  There  was  not  much,"  she  said. 
He  dared  not  put  his  head  out,  but  asked  her  in.  She  ran  back 
to  save  her  furniture.  Rebecca's  children  came  up,  and  fired  the 
thatch  again.  The  old  creature  called  out  that  she  knew  them ; 
and  they  shot  her  dead.  What  followed  made  some  people  talk 
of  leaving  the  country,  and  others  of  the  advantage  of  martial 
law.  The  coroner's  jury,  privately  owning  themselves  afraid  to 
do  their  duty,  returned  a  verdict :  "  That  the  deceased  died  from 
the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  chest,  which  occasioned  suffocation ; 
but  from  what  cause  is  to  this  jury  unknown."2 

This  was  not  to  be  borne.  A  royal  proclamation  called  on 
Special  com-  all  men  to  do  their  duty.  A  special  commission  was 
mis«ion.  suut  down  to  try  the  prisoners  ;  and,  better  than  either 
of  these,  another  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  malecontents.  Both  commissions  were  con- 
ducted in  the  best  spirit.  The  addresses  of  the  judge,  Baron 
Gurney.  are  like  the  admonitory  rebukes  of  a  parent  to  children 
hard  driven  into  fault;  and,  indeed,  there  was  pity  in  all  minds 
towards  the  culprits,  —  the  opinion  of  the  other  commission 
already  getting  known,  —  that  poverty  and  hardship  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Rebecca  riots.  Three  men  sentenced  to  transport- 

1  Spectator,  1843,  pp.  869,  875.  2  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  262. 
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ation  issued  a  penitent  admonitory  address  to  their  countrymen  ; 
and  their  relations  and  intimate  friends  offered  themselves  for 
special  constables.  The  light  sentences  of  imprisonment  on 
others  of  the  rioters,  and  the  discharge  without  trial  of  many 
more,  were  believed  to  be  owing,  not  only  to  many  pleading 
guilty,  but  to  an  understanding  that  the  peace  was  to  be  kept 
henceforth.1 

The  commission  of  inquiry  held  sittings  from  place  to  place ; 
and  everywhere  the  inhabitants  showed  themselves  commission 
eager  to  state  their  grievances.  The  conclusions  of  the  of  inquiry, 
commissioners  were,  that  the  hardships  under  the  existing  turn- 
pike-system were  real  and  intolerable ;  and  that  the  outbreak 
was  immediately  occasioned  by  their  pressure  on  the  farmers, 
who  were  already  in  difficulties  from  a  succession  of  bad  harvests. 
From  other  causes,  there  was  more  hardship  than  usual,  —  the 
long-continued  distress  having  extended  its  effects  into  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  principality.  In  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  Bill,  framed  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  passed 
both  Houses  without  controversy ;  the  leading  principle  of  which 
was  the  consolidation  of  turnpike  trusts  in  South  gouth  Wa}oa 
Wales.2  The  constitution  of  the  new  executive  board,  Turnpike 
and  the  arrangements  for  clearing  off  the  debts  under  Act' 
the' old  system,  were  everywhere  approved;  and  Rebecca's  in- 
surrection ended  in  complete  success  as  to  its  original  objects. 
While  all  minds  were  soothed  and  pleased  by  the  fine  temper 
shown  in  the  trials,  all  felt  that  the  utmost  leniency  was  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  while  the  government  commissioners  were 
discovering  the  grievances  of  the  people  to  be  real  and  intolera- 
ble, and  to  have  been  complained  of  in  vain  for  many  years. 

Of  the  excited  state  of  Scotland  during  this  period  of  dread 
and  disorder,  some  account  must  be  given  hereafter.  And  also 
of  Ireland,  where  O'Conuell  was  triumphing  and  Troubles  in 
boasting  the  more  offensively,  the  more  distress  and  Ireland, 
disaster  spread  in  England  and  Wales.  He  avowed  the  "sen- 
timent," that  "  England's  adversity  is  Ireland's  opportunity." 
Opportunity  for  what?  was  the  question  asked  by  a  multitude; 
but  a  larger  multitude  on  Irish  ground  did  not  think  of  asking 
the  question.  If  the  demand  of  O'Connell  arid  Ireland  had  been 
for  any  definable  reform  or  measure  or  grant,  long  asked  and 
denied,  the  declaration  might  have  been  excusable,  like  the  action 
of  Rebecca  and  her  children.  But  it  was  not  so ;  and  a  subse- 
quent chapter  will  show  the  full  iniquity  of  O'Connell's  present 
proceedings,  and  of  the  motto  which  he  caused  to  be  heard  in  the 
drawing-rooms  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  under  the  thatch  of  the 
meanest  Irish  cabin. 

1  Spectator,  1843,  p.  1036.  2  Hansard,  Ixxvi.  p.  1944. 
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And  how  was  it  at  Windsor  and  in  London  during  this  dreary 
and  tedious  season  of  adversity  ?     When  the  distress  set  in,  the 

queen   and    her  court  were  engaged  in  a  perpetual 

round  of  gayeties.  Some  newspapers,  which  had  a 
wide  circulation  among  the  working-classes,  now  began  the  prac- 
tice of  printing  in  parallel  columns  the  descriptions  of  fancy 
dresses  at  the  Queen's  balls,  and  accounts  of  royal  purchases, 
banquets,  and  pleasures,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  coroner's 
inquests  on  starved  persons,  reports  from  the  distressed  districts, 
returns  of  mortality,  and  the  like,  on  the  other.  The  device 
wrought  powerfully ;  and  some  portentous  symptoms  of  a  new 
royal  unpopularity  appeared.  It  is  believed  that  Sir  R.  Peel 
did  the  duty  of  a  faithful  Minister;  not  rousing  or  augmenting 
the  fears  of  the  Queen,  but  giving  the  counsel  which  the  time 
required.  In  the  midst  of  magnificent  preparations  for  the 
christening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  believed  that  the  Minis- 
ter gave  the  advice  to  make  haste,  and  to  retrench.  The  King 
of  Prussia  presently  arrived ;  the  Queen  and  Court  appeared  in 
Paisley  and  other  home  manufactures ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  chris- 
tening was  over,  a  comparative  sobriety  settled  down  over  the 
Court,  and  not  even  the  most  querulous  had  any  future  cause  to 
blame  the  amount  or  the  nature  of  the  royal  expenditure. 

In  such  times  it  is  —  if  they  last  long  enough  to  wear  our  fafth 
.  and  patience  —  that  we  see  most  curiously  revealed 

the  "fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise."  Acci- 
dents always  intervene  to  aggravate  the  fear  ;  and  the  undue  fear 
perverts  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest.  It  was  during  this  season 
that  two  of  the  pistol-shots  which  have  been  mentioned  before 
were  fired  at  the  Queen.  Both  were  pranks  of  ignorant  and 
foolish  youths,  ami  appear  to  have  had  no  immediate  connection 
with  the  discontents  of  the  time.  But  they  went  to  enhance 
the  impression  of  dread ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  ladies 
of  the  Coiirt  —  and  perhaps  not  only  the  ladies  —  were  living  iu 
a  painful  state  of  apprehension  of  coming  evils.  While  all  was 
gloomiest,  in  January,  1843,  an  event  happened  which  might 
almost  justify  any  increase  of  panic.  Sir  R.  Peel's  private  seere- 
Murder  of  tary,  Mr.  Edward  Drummond,  was  shot  in  the  street, 
Mr.  Drum-  and  died  of  the  wound.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that 

he  was  mistaken  for  the  Premier ;  and,  in  a  season  such 
as  this,  which  was  manifestly  unsettling  weak  wits,  it  was  some 
time  before  Sir  R.  Peel  was  considered  safe.  Two  policemen  in 
plain  clothes  followed  him  in  the  streets ;  and  the  newspapers, 
which  were  all  aware  of  the  fact,  considerately  forbore  —  all  but 
one  —  to  notice  the  fact.  Mr.  Drummond's  murderer,  however, 
was  proved  a  lunatic,  and  lodged  for  life  in  an  asylum.  Yet 
there  was  mischief  in  the  occurrence.  Drunken  men  were  heard 
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to  threaten  the  Queen  and  the  Minister;  and  infirm  brains  began 
to  work  in  that  direction,  as  we  see  by  the  police  reports  of  the 
time. 

Something  worse  than  the  "  fears  of  the  brave "  were  "  the 
follies  of  the  wise."  Grave  statesmen,  honorable  gentlemen, 
benevolent  Christians,  began  to  conceive  of  conduct  in  their 
adversaries,  and  to  utter  imputations,  which  could  never  have 
come  into  their  heads  at  an  ordinary  time.  The  Anti-corn-law 
League  had  not  yet  had  time  to  win  the  respect  and  command 
the  deference  which  it  was  soon  to  enjoy ;  but  it  was  known  to 
be  organized  and  led  by  men  of  station,  character,  and  substance, 
—  men  of  enlarged  education,  and  of  that  virtuous  and  decorous 
conduct  which  distinguishes  the  middle  class  of  England.  Yet 
it  was  believed  —  believed  by  men  of  education,  by  men  in 
Parliament,  by  men  in  attendance  on  the  government  —  that  the 
Anti-coru-law  League  sanctioned  assassination,  and  did  not 
object  to  carry  its  aims  by  means  of  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  manifestation  of  the  tribulation  of  the  time.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  a  strange  and  mournful  scene  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  —  a  scene  which  would  willingly  be  forgotten,  but 
that  the  spirit  of  history  must  forget  nothing  which  indicates  or 
affects  the  course  of  events.  Sir  R.  Peel  was  ill;  harassed  with 
public  anxieties,  and  deeply  wounded  in  his  private  feelings,  by 
the  murder  of  his  secretary,  who  was  also  his  intimate  friend. 
Mr.  Cobden  was  then  little  known  —  at  least,  by  his  opponents. 
He  was  known  as  the  chief  man  of  the  League ;  and  the  League 
was  believed  to  patronize  assassination.  In  the  heat  of  debate, 
at  two  hours  past  midnight  of  the  17th  of  February,  the  Premier 
charged  Mr.  Cobden  with  exposing  him  to  fatal  consequences,  by 
declaring  him  "  personally  responsible "  for  the  misery  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Cobden  was  so  confounded  by  the  outrageous 
charge,  and  so  borne  down  by  the  passionate  and  insulting 
clamor  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  that  he  could  not  do  him- 
self justice.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  two  great  men  came  to 
an  understanding,  and  did  themselves  and  oue  another  justice. 
But  that  such  an  incident  could  have  occurred,  shows  that  it  was 
no  time  for  judging  the  greatest  men  too  strictly.  If  it  was  a 
time  when  a  gaunt  workman  might  be  lightly  dealt  with  for  snatch- 
ing a  loaf,  and  a  Welsh  peasant  for  sawing  off  a  gate-post,  it  was 
also  one  which  bespoke  consideration  for  perplexed  and  anxious 
statesmen. 

Such  was  the  period  that  was  setting  in,  —  such  were  the 
storms  that  were  driving  up,  —  when  the  Peel  ministry  had  to 
come  forward  with  measures  of  relief  for  the  finances  of  the 
country. 

VOL.   IV.  21 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  new  administration  insisted,  as  we  have  seen,  on  taking 
Opinion  of  the  recess  for  the  consideration  of  the  financial  affairs 
the  session.  of  fne  nation,  instead  of  declaring  their  policy  within 
a  month,  as  the  ex-ministers  would  have  taunted  them  into  doing. 
The  present  ministers  were  men  of  business,  disposed  and  able 
to  make  their  measures  thorough  and  complete  of  their  kind, — 
fit  to  be  offered  to  Parliament,  —  fit  to  pass  through  Parlia- 
ment, —  fit  to  work  in  practice  afterwards ;  and  the  interval 
between  September  arid  February  was  short  enough  for  the 
preparation  of  such  a  group  of  measures  as  was  now  to  be  set 
up  against  the  debts  and  distresses  of  the  country.  There  was 
much  speculation  and  conjecture  as  to  the  purposes  of  ministers 
during  this  interval ;  but  ministers  were  profoundly  secret,  and 
none  were  further  from  anticipating  what  was  coming  than  the 
heads  of  the  Whig  party.  At  a  dinner  in  London,  in  November, 
where  all  the  guests  but  two  were  personal  friends  and  adherents 
of  the  late  ministers,  one  of  the  two,  who  was  not  a  party-man 
at  all,  was  asked  what  he  supposed  Peel  and  Goulburn  would  do. 
The  reply  was:  "Why,  Peel  has  told  you  two  things,  which,  put 
together,  show  you  what  he  means  to  do.  He  says  he  is  not 
going  to  repeal  the  corn-laws ;  and  he  says  he  will  put  an  end  to 
our  sinking  into  debt.  Therefore,  he  must  be  going  to  Liy  on  an 
income-tax."  The  uproar  of  ridicule  was  loud ;  and  the  guest 
was  told  on  all  hands  that  he  was  talking  nonsense,  and  that  lie 
little  knew  Peel  if  he  supposed  him  to  have  the  "courage"  to  lay 
on  an  income-tax.  His  answer  was :  "  You  asked  my  opinion, 
and  you  have  it.  Time  will  show  if  I  am  wrong."  It  seems 
surprising  now  that  so  lew  should  have  anticipated  a  positive 
policy,  —  a  set  of  broad  measures,  which  should  be  at  once 
remedial  and  progressive ;  but  too  many  minds  had  become  weak 
and  superficial  about  political  affairs,  under  the  incapable  rule 
of  the  Whigs ;  and  those  who  went  into  society  found  little  but 
a  vague  expectation  of  some  relief  from  shiftings  and  changes 
under  the  heads  of  the  debt,  and  some  putting  on  and  taking  off 
among  the  taxes.  Meantime,  nothing  occurred  in  the  way  of  dis- 
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closure  till  January,  —  a  short  time  before  Parliament  met,  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  seceded  from  the  ministry,  g^.,^^  of 
This  was  understood  as  a  sign  that  something  was  going  the  buke  of 

•i      i  i  iiiii.      T-»I         /?  T>      i      Buckingham. 

to  be  done  with  the  corn-laws  that  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham did  not  like.  The  farmers  were  uneasy.  The  Whigs 
were  delighted, —  hoping  that  there  was  already  a  division  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  speech  was  eagerly  listened  to,  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  on  the  3d  of  February.  The  numbers  who  thronged 
the  House  of  Lords  were  unusually  great,  because  of  the  new 
interest  which  surrounded  the  Queen  after  the  recent  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  because  the  King  of  Prussia  was  present, 
and  the  ceremony  was  conducted  with  unusual  splendor  ;  but 
there  was  more  eagerness  still  to  hear  how  the  appalling  dis- 
tresses of  the  country  would  be  noticed,  and  our  financial  diffi- 
culties be  met. 

In  the  speech,  the  recognition  of  the  distress  was  emphatic ; 
and  so  was  that  of  "  the  exemplary  patience  and  ford-  The  Queen's 
tude  "  of  the  sufferers.1  The  evil  of  the  annual  deficit,  8Peech- 
now  become  so  familiar,  was  pointed  out  as  one  which  must 
immediately  be  put  an  end  to ;  and  the  tone  of  decision  about 
this  showed  that  some  practical  method  of  recovery  was  about  to 
be  proposed.  Parliament  was  also  requested  to  attend  to  the 
laws  affecting  the  importation  of  corn,  and  of  other  articles  of 
foreign  production.  What  "other  articles?"  people  asked  each 
other,  and  how  many  of  them  ?  Was  there  to  be  an  extension 
of  free-trade  ?  Could  any  considerable  sacrifice  of  import-duties 
be  contemplated  at  a  time  when  the  first  consideration  was  how 
to  deal  with  our  annual  deficit?  The  debate  on  the  address  did 
not  detain  men  long  from  the  answers  to  these  questions.  There 
was  a  seriousness  and  business-like  character  about  the  speech, 
and  the  demeanor  of  ministers  in  meeting  Parliament,  which  re- 
buked captiousness,  and  put  a  check  upon  waste  of  time  in  party 
recrimination.  The  Whig  leaders  were  more  amiable  than  they 
had  been  in  the  autumn ;  and  some  taunting  observations  from 
Lord  John  Russell,  easily  answered,  and  a  curious  piece  of  abuse 
of  the  sliding-scale  from  Lord  Melbourne,  —  as  free  and  easy  as 
if  he  had  never  deprecated  attacks  upon  it,  —  were  the  only 
hostile  manifestations  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs.2  The  address 
echoed  the  speech,  and  passed  quickly.  The  Premier  gave 
notice  that  the  budget  would  be  brought  forward  early.  Min- 
isters were  ready  with  it  now ;  but  they  thought  it  due  to  the 
country  to  go  into  the  corn  question  first,  with  which  their  re- 
maining measures  would  be  connected,  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  corn  question  was  to  come  on  on  the  next  Wednesday, 
February  9. 

1  Hansard,  Ix.  p.  4.  2  Hansard,  Ix.  pp.  58,  20. 
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All  that  day,  the  avenues  to  the  House  were  thronged ;  and, 
The  com  the  tnoment  the  doors  were  opened,  there  was  a  rush 
question.  which  filled  the  strangers'  gallery.  As  the  Horse 
Guard's  clock  struck  four,  the  head  of  a  remarkable  procession 
appeared  from  the  Strand.  Six  hundred  anti-corn-luw  delegates 
were  inarching  down  to  the  House,  where  they  demanded  admis- 
sion to  the  lobby,  and  were  refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  obstruc- 
tion that  would  thus  be  caused  to  the  entrance  of  members. 
While  the  members  were  entering,  therefore,  the  strangers  lined 
the  way  in  Palace-yard,  and  greeted  each  member  as  he  passed 
with  a  hint  or  exhortation  about  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
They  felt  their  full  importance  ;  and  it  was  really  great.  Already, 
since  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  994  petitions  for  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  had  been  presented ;  and  these  delegates  were  the 
representatives  of  some  millions  of  the  Queen's  best  subjects.1 
When  they  had  duly  impressed  themselves  on  the  passing  mem- 
bers, they  marched  back  again  up  Parliament  Street ;  and,  at 
Privy  Gardens,  they  met  Sir  R.  Peel  in  his  carriage,  on  his  way 
to  the  House.  He  looked  very  grave,  and  his  countenance  did 
not  relax  when  he  heard  the  cries  all  round  him  for  the  downfall 
of  the  bread-tax.  This  was  an  anxious  day  for  the  minister, 
—  the  last  great  occasion  of  his  speaking  from  a  false  position,  — 
from  too  dubious  and  unsatisfied  a  mind  within,  to  enable  him 
cheerfully  to  brave  unpopularity  without. 

He  rose  to  speak  about  five  o'clock.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
The  mSniste-  and  many  other  peers  were  present,  and  the  House  was 
rial  scheme.  crovvded  throughout,  and  yet  particularly  still,  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  speech,  when  the  Minister  had  to  ask  for 
the  attention  of  his  hearers.  There  was  no  confidence  in  his 
manner;  it  was  nervous  and  uneasy.2  There  was  no  argument 
in  his  speech ;  it  was  mainly  one  of  clear  exposition  of  the  gov- 
ernment proposals,  and  vague  deprecation  of  "  reliance  on  foreign- 
ers "  for  the  food  of  the  nation.  He  even  condescended  to  the 
statement  that  in  ordinary  years  the  nation  had  enough,  or  nearly 
enough,  of  home-grown  corn  for  its  consumption,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  only  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  we  need  to  resort  to 
foreigners  for  any  considerable  quantity  of  food.3  In  a  little  while, 
he  was  to  see,  as  clearly  as  any  man,  that  it  was  not  for  him  or 
any  one  to  say  when  the  people  had  enough,  or  how  long  our 
annual  produce  would  serve  our  increasing  numbers ;  and  that 
the  occasional  character  of  our  demand  for  foreign  corn  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  made  the  commerce  an  evil  instead  of  a  good. 
But  now  his  mind  was  entering  upon  its  final  transition  stage, — 
something  of  the  bitterness  of  which  he  had  known  before.  The 
joy  of  the  agricultural  party  at  finding  that  they  were  not  to  be 
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bereft  of  their  sliding-scale,  could  give  him  no  pleasure  in  the 
present  state  of  his  mind.  The  derisive  cheers  of  the  opposition 
were  clamorous  when  it  appeared  that  nothing  more  was  pro- 
posed than  a  reduction  of  duty,  and  to  make  the  sliding-scale 
really  slide  instead  of  jumping;  and  the  Whigs  were  delighted  to 
find  that  the  minister  had  failed  to  come  up  to  their  own  point, — 
of  an  8s.  fixed  duty.  Their  cheers  were  caught  up  by  the  auti- 
corn-law  crowd  without ;  and  the  Minister,  supposed  to  be  the 
strongest  since  the  peace,  found  himself  almost  overwhelmed  on 
the  announcement  of  the  first  of  his  schemes. 

The  ministerial  plan  proposed  to  preserve  the  principle  of  the 
corn-duty  varying  inversely  with  the  price  of  corn  in  The  com 
the  market;  and  the  existing  system  of  averages  was  BUI  of  1842. 
to  be  retained,  —  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  was  the  basis 
of  the  recent  tithe  commutation  scheme.1  But  some  security 
was  provided  by  changes  in  the  mode  and  instrumentality  of  pro- 
curing the  averages,  and  yet  more  by  extending  the  area  from 
which  the  averages  were  to  be  derived.  Instead  of  the  150 
towns  named  in  the  Corn  Bill,  many  of  which  were  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  new  towns  that  had  risen  up,  every  consider- 
able town  which  had  a  corn-market  was  to  be  named  in  the  new 
act,  to  contribute  to  the  averages.  As  for  the  main  point,  —  the 
reduction  of  duties,  —  much  fraud  and  other  evil  had  been  found 
to  arise  from  the  suddenness  of  the  reduction  of  duty  when  corn 
was  at  the  dearest.  Thus,  when  wheat  was  at  70s.,  the  duty  was 
13s.  Sd. ;  and  it  fell  to  l()s.  8d.  when  wheat  was  only  Is.  dearer. 
Yet  worse,  when  wheat  was  again  Is.  dearer,  the  duty  sank  4s., 
so  as  to  be  6s.  8d.  at  72s.,  and  2s.  8d.  at  73s. ;  and  above  that, 
only  Is.  The  inducement  to  corn-merchants  to  hold  back  corn, 
in  order  to  enhance  its  price,  and  escape  all  but  the  lightest 
duties,  was  thus  very  strong ;  and  the  injury  was  great  to  the 
government,  which  lost  much  duty  ;  to  the  home-grower,  by 
causing  an  over-supply  in  the  market  precisely  when  prices 
reached  their  highest  point ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  consumer,  who 
had  to  pay  the  high  prices  thus  artificially  caused.  This  was  the 
evil  to  be  redressed.  In  coming  to  the  mode  of  redress,  Sir  R. 
Peel  made  the  agricultural  faces  in  the  House  very  grave  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  that  prices  should  reach  higher  than  the  range  from  54s. 
to  58s.  The  manufacturing  interest  were  not  surprised  at  his 
seeing  no  good  in  prices  being  lower  than  that  range ;  and  he 
made  both  classes  understand  that  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
supposing  that  the  price  of  home-grown  corn  could  be  fixed,  or 
even  indicated,  by  any  thing  that  could  be  done  in  Parliament. 
This  being  understood,  it  was  now  proposed  that  the  duty  should 
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never  exceed  20s.,  and  that  this  duty  should  remain  till  the  price 
of  wheat  passed  50s.  When  it  was  51s.,  the  duty  was  to  be  19s. 
Then  it  was  to  be  18s.,  while  the  price  mounted  through  3s., — • 
that  is,  till  wheat  was  at  55s.  when  the  duty  would  be  17s.  This 
"rest"  in  the  slide  was  to  be  repeated  when  the  price  was  66s., 
and  the  duty  6s.  The  price  must  be  69s.  before  the  duty  sank 
to  5s.  Such  was  the  scheme,  proposing  a  very  considerable 
reduction  of  duties,  and  of  "  protection  "  to  the  home-grower ; 
but  somewhat  easing  the  reduction  by  amending  in  his  favor  the 
action  of  the  scale.  It  was  in  itself  no  great  matter :  it  did  not 
touch  the  vices  of  the  system,  or  introduce  any  remedial  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it  told  plainly  enough,  to  all  that  had  ears  to  hear,  that 
the  corn-laws  were  doomed.  The  dubious  countenances  of  land- 
owners in  both  Houses  said  so.  The  shakes  of  the 

Its  reception.    ,         -  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,„.  . 

head  at  market-tables  said  so.  ihe  embarrassed  bear- 
ing of  the  Minister  said  so  to  those  who  saw  his  position  and  his 
course  more  clearly  than  he  did  himself.  The  cheers  of  the 
delegates  outside  the  House,  before  assembling  to  concert  new 
measures  of  agitation,  said  so ;  and,  as  for  the  newspapers,  some 
of  them  said  so  very  plainly. 

It  was  the  7th  of  April  before  the  Bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  great  was  the  excitement  in  the.  interval.  The  farm- 
ers were  at  first  disposed  to  be  as  angry  as  the  manufacturers ; 
but  they  were  advised  by  their  friends  in  both  Houses  to  be 
quiet,  as  it  was  certain  that  they  could  get  nothing  better  than 
this  Bill  by  opposition,  and  they  might  get  something  worse. 
The  League  called  meetings  in  London,  and  all  the  large  pro- 
vincial towns,  where  the  imposition  of  any  tax  whatever  on  food 
was  denounced,  and  declared  to  be  doomed  to  extinction.  At 
these  meetings,  Lord  John  Russell's  proposed  policy  made  no 
progress.  A  fixed  duty  was  scouted  as  emphatically  as  any 
movable  duty.  In  some  manufacturing  towns,  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
burned  in  effigy.1  He  had  gratified  nobody,  satisfied  very  few, 
and  offended  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation ;  so  he  might  well 
look  grave  by  anticipation,  when  he  met  the  delegates  by  his 
own  gate  as  he  was  going  down  to  the  House. 

The  first  thing  the  House  did  was  to  sanction  the  principle 
Amendment  of  the  sliding-scale  by  rejecting  Lord  John  Russell's 
rejected.  resolution  against  it,  by  a  majority  of  123  in  a  House 
of  575  members,  after  a  debate  of  four  nights.  Yet  Mr.  Villiers 
brought  forward  his  promised  motion  against  any  corn-duty  what- 
ever; and  this  was  debated  for  five  nights  more,  and  lost  by  a 
majority  of  393  to  90. 2  A  scale  of  duties  proposed  by  Mr. 
Christopher,  as  superior  to  the  ministerial  one,  was  rejected  in 
committee  by  a  majority  of  306  to  104.3  Lord  Ebrington  op- 
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posed  the  second  reading  on  the  8th  of  March,  but  was  outvoted 
by  a  large  majority.  The  debates  had  now  become  languid  and 
wearisome.  Everybody  knew  what  would  be  said  on  all  hands, 
and  that  the  Bill  could  not  but  pass,  after  the  rejection  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  resolution ;  and  it  was  a  universal  relief  when  the 
Corn  Bill  of  1842  —  the  last  defiance  of  the  great  natural  laws 
of  society  iu  the  shape  of  a  sliding-scale  of  food-duties  —  was 
sent  up  to  the  other  House. 

There  Lord  Melbourne  followed  the  course  of  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  Commons,  —  but  in  his  own  characteristic  man- 
ner.1 He  declared  that  all  sound  argument,  all  good  sense,  all 
clear  reason,  all  the  well-understood  interests  of  mankind,  were 
on  the  side  of  free-trade ;  but  that  all  usage,  all  prejudices,  and 
nearly  all  feelings,  were  in  favor  of  protective  duties.  He  there- 
fore dissented  from  Lord  Brougham's  proposed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  a  perfectly  free  trade  iu  corn,  and  moved  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  a  fixed  duty  on  its  importation.  This  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  1 1 7  to  49  ;  and  Lord  Brougham's,  in  a  BSU  becomes 
thin  House,  by  87  to  6.  Lord  Stanhope,  on  the  other,  law- 
the  ulra-Protectionist  side,  would  have  had  the  Bill  read  that 
day  six  months ;  but  the  day  of  his  party  was  over,  and  the 
Bill  became  law  on  the  29th  of  April.2 

In  the  mean  time,  the  all-important  statement  had  been  made, 
—  the  statement  of  the  measures  by  which  ministers  proposed  to 
retrieve  the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation,  to  arrest  its  course 
into  annually  deepening  debt,  and  give  a  new  and  healthy  stimu- 
lus to  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  statement  Financial 
took  the  House  and  the  people  by  surprise, — -not  after  statement, 
the  manner  which  had  become  a  Whig  device,  but  by  the  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  measures  proposed.  It  was  re- 
membered that  measures  proposed  by  a  Peel  Cabinet  were 
always  fit  to  be  carried,  as  far  as  their  preparation  was  con- 
cerned :  so  that,  if  passed  at  all,  they  would  be  passed  complete ; 
and  men  saw  their  whole  prospect  when  the  ministerial  proposals 
were  laid  before  them.  It  is  seldom  that  so  wide  and  new  a 
prospect  is  opened  before  a  people  as  on  the  present  occasion ; 
and  it  was  indeed  time  that  the  most  vigorous  and  effectual 
efforts  were  made  for  the  redemption  of  our  sinking  State.  It 
was  at  this  date  that  it  became  clear  that  the  Chinese  war  was 
not  over ;  and  our  deadly  misfortunes  in  India  were  beginning  to 
open  upon  minds  at  home.  Though  the  East -India  Company 
bore  the  expenses  of  wars  which  concerned  their  own  territory, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  not  be  the  drain  upon  the 
national  treasury  in  consequence  of  the  Afghan  enterprise. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  daily  deepening  distress  and 
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trouble  throughout  OUT  own  islands ;  and,  of  all  disheartening 
things,  the  Minister  had  to  begin  his  government  under  a  certain 
deficiency  of  two  millions  and  a  half  for  the  year,  and  upwards 
of  ten  millions  for  the  last  six  years.1  The  excuse  of  the  Whigs 
for  leaving  affairs  in  this  condition  was,  that  they  could  not 
help  it.  They  declared,  that,  from  this  consideration,  and  a 
principle  of  religious  submission  to  misfortunes  sent  by  Provi- 
dence, their  minds  were  calm  and  their  consciences  clear.  Such 
was  their  declaration.  It  is  well  for  the  British  nation  that  Sir 
R.  Peel's  was  somewhat  different, — in  spirit  as  in  terms.  Which 
was  the  nobler,  the  more  religious,  and  the  more  benevolent,  the 
event  soon  showed.  Sir  R.  Peel's  declaration  was  as  follows ; 
and  it  aided  his  after-work,  by  spreading  stimulus  and  hope  over 
the  country,  and  rousing  the  best  spirit  of  the  nation.  On  the 
llth  of  March  it  was,  that,  before  opening  his  scheme,  he  inti- 
mated the  spirit  in  which  it  was  prepared.2 

"  No  one,"  he  said,  "  can  feel  more  than  I  do  the  importance 
and  the  extent  of  the  duty  that  devolves  on  me.  No  one  can  be 
more  conscious  than  I  am  how  disproportionate  are  my  intellectual 
powers  to  the  proper  performance  of  my  task  ;  but,  sir,  I  should  be 
unworthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  me  —  I  should  be  unfit  to  stand 
here  in  my  place  as  the  Minister  of  the  British  Crown  —  if  I 
could  feel  disheartened  or  discouraged ;  if  I  could  entertain  any 
thing  but  composure  and  conteutedness  of  mind,  —  any  thing,  I 
may  say,  but  that  buoyancy  and  alacrity  of  spirit  which  ought  to 
sustain  every  public  man  when  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  a 
great  public  duty ;  conscious  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  motives 
that  are  not  honorable  and  just,  and  feeling  a  deep  and  intimate 
conviction,  that,  according  to  the  best  conclusion  of  his  imperfect 
and  fallible  judgment,  that  which  he  intends  to  propose  will  be 
conducive  to  the  welfare,  I  may  say  essential  to  the  prosperity,  of 
the  country."  So  much  for  his  own  state  of  mind.  As  for  that 
which  he  confidently  anticipated  from  the  nation,  his  own  intima- 
tion of  what  it  ought  to  be,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  was 
enough  to  call  it  into  life,  if  it  was  not  already  existing.  No 
History  of  the  Forty  Years'  Peace  would  be  complete,  which  did 
not  embody  the  views  of  the  patriotism  of  peace,  in  analogy  with 
that  of  war,  which  were  this  night  offered,  amidst  the  deep  silence 
of  a  listening  Parliament,  by  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown:3  — 
"  I  have  given  you,"  said  R.  Peel,  "  a  full,  an  explicit,  an 
unreserved,  but,  I  hope,  an  unexaggerated  statement  of  the 
financial  embarrassmems  in  which  we  are  placed.  There  are 
occasions  when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  may,  consistently  with 
honor  and  with  good  policy,  pause  before  he  pn  sses  upon  the 
Legislature  the  adoption  of  measures  which  he  believes  to  be 
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abstractedly  right.  .  .  .  But  there  are  occasions,  and  this  is  one 
of  them,  upon  which  a  government  can  make  no  compromise  ; 
there  are  occasions,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  upon  which  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  a  government  to  give  that  counsel  to  the  Legis- 
lature which  it  believes  to  be  right,  —  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  proposing  those  measures  which  it  believes  to  be  for  the 
public  advantage,  and  to  devolve  upon  the  Legislature  the  respon- 
sibility of  adopting  or  rejecting  those  measures.  I  have  per- 
formed, on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  my  duty.  I 
have  proposed,  with  the  full  weight  and  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  which  I  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  welfare. 
I  now  devolve  upon  you  the  duty,  which  properly  belongs  to 
you,  of  maturely  considering,  and  finally  deciding  on,  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  measures  I  propose.  We  live  in  an 
important  era  of  human  affairs.  There  may  be  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  overrate  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  in  which  we  live, 
or  those  particular  events  with  which  we  are  ourselves  conver- 
sant ;  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  period  in 
which  our  lot  and  the  lot  of  our  fathers  has  been  cast  —  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  —  has  been  one  of  the  most  memorable 
periods  that  the  history  of  the  world  will  afford.  The  course 
which  England  has  pursued  during  that  period  will  attract  for 
ages  to  come  the  contemplation,  and,  I  trust,  the  admiration,  of 
posterity.  That  period  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  of  almost 
equal  duration:  a  period  of  twenty -five  years  of  continued 
conflict,  —  the  most  momentous  which  ever  engaged  the  ener- 
gies of  a  nation ;  and  twenty  -  five  years,  in  which  most  of 
us  have  lived,  of  profound  European  peace,  produced  by  the 
sacrifices  made  during  the  years  of  war.  There  will  be  a  time 
when  those  countless  millions  that  are  sprung  from  our  loins, 
occupying  many  parts  of  the  globe,  living  under  institutions  de- 
rived from  ours,  speaking  the  same  language  in  which  we  convey 
our  thoughts  and  feelings,  —  for  such  will  be  the  ultimate  results 
of  our  wide-spread  colonization,  —  the  time  will  come  when  those 
countless  millions  will  view  with  pride  and  admiration  the  exarn-, 
pie  of  constancy  and  fortitude  which  our  fathers  set  during  the 
momentous  period  of  war.  They  will  view  with  admiration  our 
previous  achievements  by  laud  and  sea,  our  determination  to  up- 
hold the  public  credit,  and  all  those  qualities  by  the  exhibition 
of  which  we  were  enabled  ultimately,  by  the  example  we  set  to 
foreign  nations,  to  insure  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  In  the 
review  of  the  period,  the  conduct  of  our  fathers  during  the  years 
of  war  will  be  brought  into  close  contrast  with  the  conduct  of 
those  of  us  who  have  lived  only  during  the  years  of  peace.  I  am 
now  addressing  you  after  the  duration  of  peace  for  twenty-five 
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years.  I  am  now  exhibiting  to  you  the  financial  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  in  which  you  are  placed;  and  my  confident  hope 
and  belief  is,  that,  following  the  example  of  those  who  preceded 
you,  you  will  look  those  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  not  refuse  to 
make  similar  sacrilices  to  those  which  your  fathers  made  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  public  credit.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  no  casual  and  occasional  difficulty.  You  will  bear  ia 
mind  that  there  are  indications  among  all  the  upper  classes  of 
society  of  increased  comfort  and  enjoyment,  of  increased  pros- 
perity and  wealth  ;  and  that,  concurrently  with  these  indications, 
there  exists  a  mighty  evil  which  has  been  growing  up  for  the 
last  seven  years,  and  which  you  are  now  called  upon  to  meet. 
If  you  have,  ;is  I  believe  you  have,  the  fortitude  and  constancy 
of  which  you  have  been  set  the  example,  you  will  not  consent 
with  folded  arms  to  view  the  annual  growth  of  this  mighty  evil. 
You  will  not  reconcile  it  to  your  consciences  to  hope  for  relief 
from  diminished  taxation.  You  will  not  adopt  the  miserable 
expedient  of  adding,  during  peace,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  in- 
dications of  wealth  and  of  increasing  prosperity,  to  the  burdens 
which  posterity  will  be  called  upon  to  bear.  You  will  not  per- 
mit this  evil  to  gain  such  gigantic  growth  as  ultimately  to  place 
it  far  beyond  your  power  to  check  or  control.  If  you  do  permit 
this  evil  to  continue,  you  must  expect  the  severe  but  just  judg- 
ment of  a  reflecting  and  retrospective  posterity.  Your  conduct 
will  be  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  your  fathers,  under  diffi- 
culties infinitely  less  pressing  than  theirs.  Your  conduct  will  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  your  fathers,  who,  with  a  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  disaster  abroad,  yet  submitted 
with  buoyant  vigor  and  universal  applause  —  with  the  funds  as 
low  as  52 —  to  a  property-tax  of  10  per  cent.  I  believe  that 
you  will  not  subject  yourselves  to  an  injurious  or  unworthy  con- 
trast. It  is  my  firm  belief,  that  you  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
preserving  inviolate  the  public  credit ;  that  you  will  not  throw 
away  the  means  of  maintaining  the  public  credit  by  reducing  in 
the  most  legitimate  manner  the  burden  of  the  public  debt.  My 
confident  hope  and  belief  is,  that  now,  when  I  devolve  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  you,  you  will  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  your 
mission,  —  of  your  mission  as  the  representatives  of  a  mighty 
people ;  and  that  you  will  not  tarnish  the  fame  which  it  is  your 
duty  to  cherish  as  the  most  glorious  inheritance ;  that  you  will 
not  impair  the  character  for  fortitude,  for  good  faith,  which,  in 
proportion  as  the  empire  of  opinion  supersedes  and  predominates 
over  the  empire  of  physical  force,  constitutes  for  every  people, 
but  above  all  for  the  people  of  England,  —  I  speak  of  reputation 
and  character,  —  the  main  instrument  by  which  a  powerful  people 
can  repel  hostile  aggressions  and  maintain  extended  empire." 
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The  Minister  continued  to  do  his  own  part,  by  a  bearing  of 
•unflinching  firmness  and  patient  courage.  On  the  night  of  the 
11  th  of  March,  while  the  House  was  waiting  for  his  statement, 
he  had  had  the  painful  duty  of  communicating  to  it  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Sir  William  M'Naghteu,  and  of  the  calamities 
of  the  Cabool  force ;  and,  for  many  nights  afterwards,  his  attend- 
ance in  the  House  was  a  sort  of  running  the  gantlet  of  inquiries 
and  objections  about  his  scheme,  which  was  too  large  to  be  at 
once  comprehended,  and  too  vigorous  to  be  at  once  estimated  by 
the  existing  House  of  Commons. 

The  scheme  was  this.     Here  was  a  large  deficiency  to  be  met, 
and  such  a  surplus  to  be  provided  as  would  prevent     Financial 
the  recurrence  of  a  deficiency.     It  was  too  great  a     8cheme- 
need  to  be  met  by  a  tax  on  a  commodity  here  and  a  commodity 
there,  at  a  time  when  too  many  commodities  were  going  out  of 
u.se  through  the  poverty  of  the  people.     The  appeal  must  be 
made  directly  to  property ;    and  the  first  proposition  was  of  an 
income-tax,  not  to  exceed  Id.  in  the  pound,  or  nearly 

o  ^    c  i-      -^     i  •    j        o      L  i_      -j          Income-tax. 

o  per  cent,  tor  a  limited  period,  ouch  a  tax,  besides 
filling  up  the  deficit,  would  yield  a  surplus  that  would  justify  a 
vast  reduction  of  commercial  taxation ;  and  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  the  Minister  was,  that  so  much  relief  would  be  felt  from 
these  reductions,  —  from  the  improvement  in  trade  and  in  comfort 
that  must  follow,  —  that  the  payment  of  the  income-tax  would  be 
rendered  very  easy.  He  believed,  that,  when  almost  the  whole 
mass  of  commercial  duties  was  removed,  the  difference  to  indi- 
viduals, from  the  relief,  would  be  worth  fully  the  21.  18s.  4rf.  in 
every  100/.  of  their  incomes  that  the  income-tax  would  take  from 
them.  From  this  tax,  all  incomes  below  150/.  were  to  be 
exempted.  This  was  very  well.  But  it  was  not  so  well  that 
income  from  all  sources  was  to  be  treated  alike ;  that  the 
receiver  of  a  temporary  annuity  of  2001.  from  the  funds,  for 
instance,  should  pay  o/.  16s.  8rf.  out  of  it,  in  the  very  last  year, 
while  the  receiver  of  200/.  per  annum  from  landed  property  paid 
only  the  same  sum ;  and,  again,  that  the  professional  man  —  the 
surgeon  or  lawyer  —  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  was  beginning  to 
earn  1000/.  per  annum,  but  who  had  not  made  a  provision  for  the 
family  who  would  lose  their  income  at  his  death,  should  pay  the 
same  amount  of  tax  as  the  proprietor  who  would  transmit  a 
rental  of  1000/.  to  his  children.  This  was  regarded  at  the  time, 
and  has  been  regarded  more  and  more  since,  as  the  great  imper- 
fection of  the  ministerial  scheme.  It  was  allowed  to  pass  at  first, 
because  the  tax  was  proposed  as  a  temporary  one ;  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  vast  labor  and  difficulty  of  making  arrangements  for 
the  ascertainment  of  the  sources  of  income  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  tax  could  hardly  be  got  through  before  the  term  of  its 
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imposition  would  have  arrived.  But  arrangements  should  have 
been  made  for  the  prosecution  of  this  task  from  the  moment  it 
was  supposed  that  a  renewal  of  the  tax  would  be  necessary.  It 
has  been  twice  renewed,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
majority  of  clear-headed  and  public-spirited  men  in  the  country, 
many  of  whom  would  be  glad  to  see  it  increased  to  10  per  cent, 
for  the  sake  of  the  abolition  of  all  other  taxes;  and  yet  nothing 
is  done  or  promised  about  proportioning  the  tax  to  the  salable 
value  of  incomes.  After  deducting  the  incomes  under  150/., 
which  would  have  yielded  a  quarter  of  the  whole  amount,  the 
impost  was  expected  to  afford  something  above  three  millions 
and  a  half.  As  for  its  duration,  five  years  would  have  been 
proposed  unconditionally,  but  for  the  chance  of  one  of  those  turns 
of  commercial  prosperity  which  might  render  its  continuance 
unnecessary.  It  was,  therefore,  to  cease  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  or  go  on  to  five,  as  Parliament  should  at  the  time  see  fit. 
Ireland  was  exempted  from  the  tax,  not  only  on  account  of  her 
poverty,  but  because,  not  being  subject  to  assessed  taxes,  she  had 
no  machinery  for  the  collection  of  this  duty ;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  setting  up  such  a  machinery,  in  the  existing  state  of 
Ireland,  required  the  gravest  consideration.  It  was  proposed  to 
levy  an  equivalent  amount  of  tax  in  Ireland  by  increased  duties 
on  spirits,  —  the  consumption  of  which  was  again  on  the  increase, 
from  the  decline  of  the  temperance  movement,  —  and  by  equal- 
izing the  stamp-duties  in  England  and  Ireland.  Absentees, 
residing  in  England  from  choice,  and  not  public  duty,  would  be 
subject  to  the  income-iax,  as  English  residents.  One  other 
measure  for  increasing  the  revenue  was  proposed,  —  the  exten- 
sion of  the  4s.  duty  on  the  export  of  coal,  hitherto  partial,  to  all 
exportation  of  that  article.  Here  would  be  a  revenue,  it  was 
supposed,  of  4,380,000/.  from  these  new  sources.  After  supply- 
ing the  deficit,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  surplus? 

It  was  to  be  applied  in  the  largest  reduction  of  commercial 

taxation  ever  contemplated  by  Cabinet  or  Parliament. 

Out  of  1200  articles  subject  to  customs-duties,  750  were 
to  be  reduced.1  The  first  principle  was,  the  Minister  said,  to 
remove  prohibition  ;  and  the  next,  to  reduce  duties  on  the  raw 
materials  of  manufactures  to  5  per  cent  or  less.  On  articles 
partially  manufactured,  the  duty  would  now  never  exceed  12  per 
cent ;  nor,  on  articles  wholly  manufactured,  20  per  cent.  The 
loss  by  these  750  reductions  would  not,  he  believed,  exceed 
270,(tOn/.,  —  a  small  sum  for  which  to  have  borne  so  vexatious  a 
taxation  for  so  long!  The  new  tariff  was  all  ready,  —  divided 
under  twenty  heads,  —  laid  on  the  table  this  Friday  night,  so  as 
to  be  read  by  every  tradesman  iu  Great  Britain  on  Monday 

1  Hansard,  Ixi.  p.  450. 
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morning,  and  talked  over  in  every  Monday  club.  As  Sir  R.  Peel 
took  the  document  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  loud  cheers 
arose  from  every  part  of  the  House  ;  and  every  one  probably  felt 
that  it  was  worth  waiting  through  the  recess  for  a  hope  of  rescue 
like  this  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  late  ministers  very  properly  excused  themselves  from 
giving  an  immediate  opinion  with  regard  to  a  scheme  conductor 
so  vast  as  to  require  much  consideration ;  and  Lord  opposition. 
J.  Russell  satisfied  himself  with  making  some  small  objections 
which  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment.  These  gentlemen  now 
found  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  "  courage  "  to  propose  an  income-tax : 
and  those  who  were  familiar  with  their  social  and  domestic  inter- 
courses knew  that  they  were  penetrated  with  admiration  at  the 
statesmanship  now  before  them ;  and  that  the  generosity  of  the 
most  captious  among  them  was  roused  for  the  time,  and  the  evil 
spirit  of  jealousy  laid  asleep.  But  it  was  for  only  too  short  a  time, 
—  only  for  three  days  or  so.  Then  the  evil  awoke,  as  rancorous 
as  ever,  and  stung  the  ex-ministers  into  acts  of  opposition,  which 
showed  most  meanly  on  the  broad  background  of  the  government 
policy.  When  Lord  J.  Russell,  aware  of  the  •  desperate  state  of 
our  financial  management,  asked,  in  regard  to  the  income-tax, 
*'  What  will  France  say  ?  "  it  was  felt  that  the  meanness  of  oppo- 
sition could  go  no  further.  The  reply  of  the  Minister  was  :  "  The 
noble  Lord  says,  '  Do  not  impose  the  income-tax,  because  you  will 
show  foreign  nations  that  the  resources  of  this  country  are 
exhausted.'1  I  say,  never  mind  what  may  be  the  impression  on 
foreign  countries.  Do  that  which  you  believe  to  be  just,  that 
which  you  think  consistent  with  sound  policy,  and  let  foreign 
nations  think  what  they  will."  Lord  John  Russell,  however, 
avowing  this  to  be  his  strongest  ground  of  objection  against  the 
tax,  declared  his  determination  to  oppose  it  in  every  stage  of  dis- 
cussion, —  on  the  resolutions,  on  the  report,  the  first  reading,  the 
second  reading,  and  the  third  reading.2  The  Minister  was  anxious 
to  have  the  decision  of  the  House  before  the  Easter  holidays ; 
and  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition  endeavored 
to  protect  him  from  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  obtaining  adjourn- 
ments :  but  a  small  minority  baffled  them  all,  and  deferred  the  de- 
cisive consideration  of  the  measure  till  after  the  4th  of  April. 

The  object  was,  of  course,  to  rouse  popular  feeling  against  the 
Bill.     There  could  hardly  be  a  more  promising  occa-   popular 
sion ;  for,  while  every  tax  is  disagreeable,  and  every   ««eption. 
heavy  tax  eminently  so,  there  is  something  transcendently  disgust- 
ing in  an  income-tax,  which  not  only  takes   a  substantial  sum. 
immediately  out  of  a  man's  pocket,  but  compels  him  to  expose 
his  affairs  to  a  party  that  he  would  by  no  means  choose  for  a 

l  Hansard,  Ixi.  p.  907.  2  Hansard,  bd.  p.  943. 
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confidant.  The  vexation  and  grumbling  were  great  at  the  time, 
and  have  been  so  ever  since.  In  the  books  at  the  Bank  of 
England  may  be  seen  parenthetical  exclamations,  such  as  "  Damn 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  all  his  crew ! "  and  the  like,  so  numerous 
that  the  book-keepers  found  it  vain  to  oppose  such  a  method  of 
pronouncing  on  the  measure.  Merchants,  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  war  property-tax,  anticipated  surcharges,  and  the  return 
of  all  the  injured  and  angry  feelings  under  which  they  used  to 
suffer  without  redress.  The  young  professional  man  quaked  at 
the  necessity  he  saw  before  him  of  either  owning  himself  to  be 
earning  less  than  150/.  a  year,  or  paying  a  tax  out  of  his  bare 
means  of  bread  to  keep  up  his  professional  credit.  There  was 
no  lack  of  discontent  and  apprehension  :  and  this  the  Minister 
surely  anticipated  :  but  he  anticipated  no  less  confidently,  and  no 
less  correctly,  that  the  discontent  and  apprehension  would  be  less 
powerful  than  the  desire  for  financial  release  and  security.  Men 
would  rather  submit  to  the  most  disagreeable  of  taxes  than  go 
on  as  the  nation  had  been  doing  for  the  last  six  years.  They 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  government  to  rouse  themselves  to  a 
great  effort  to  recover  a  position  of  safety  and  honor;  and  all 
attempts  to  excite  them  to  opposition  during  the  Easter  recess 
completely  failed.  After  the  House  met,  there  was  a  debate  of 
four  nights  on  an  amendment,  condemnatory  of  the  tax,  of  Lord 
J.  Russell's ;  but  it  merely  exhibited  the  fact,  that  the  choice  lay 
between  an  income-tax  —  including  a  property-tax  —  and  loans; 
the  last  being  more  eminently  than  a  property-tax  a  resource 
proper  to  war-time,  being  indeed  a  disgrace  in  time  of  peace. 
The  popular  confidence  in  the  new  Ministry  had  raised  the 
funds ;  and  some  Whig  leaders  showed  what  an  advantageous 
time  this  would  be  for  a  loan :  and  it  was  this  which  occasioned 
the  energetic  passage  of  the  debate,  which,  greeted  with  cheers 
and  counter-cheers  and  laughter  in  the  House,  met  with  the 
same  reception  everywhere,  and  became  at  once  celebrated.1  "  I 
call  upon  you,"  said  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  J.  Russell's 
suggestion  of  a  new  loan,  —  "I  call  upon  you  to  make  great  ex- 
ertion ;  and  the  first  step  you  take  towards  recovery,  the  first 
demonstration  of  your  willingness,  will  be  half  the  victory.  If 
you  are  afraid  to  submit  to  sacrifices ;  if  you  paint  in  glowing 
colors  the  miserable  condition  of  those  who  are  to  pay  taxes ;  if 
you  say  it  is  better  to  go  on  on  the  present  system,  increasing 
the  debt  a  little  more,  funding  at  91,  —  why  are  the  3  per  cents 
at  91  ?  Who  has  made  them  91?  Public  credit  is  high,  the 
funds  have  risen,  and  say  you,  '  You  can  have  a  loan  easily 
now!'  O  you  miserable  financiers!  [Laughter  and  cheers.  J 
I  beg  pardon  if,  iu  the  heat  of  debate,  I  have  used  a  word  that 

1  Hansard,  Ixii.  p.  170. 
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may  give  offence.  But  the  funds  are  high,  because  you  have 
shown  a  disposition  not  to  resort  to  a  system  of  loans  in  time  of 
peace."  Lord  J.  Russell's  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
308  to  202,  on  the  13th  of  April;  and  another  amendment,  pro- 
posing the  reading  of  the  Bill  on  that  day  six  months,  was  thrown 
out  on  the  18th  by  a  vote  of  285  to  188.1  The  progress  of  the 
Bill  through  committee  was  rapid.2  After  the  rejection  of  a  few 
amendments,  little  further  opposition  was  made.  Eighty  clauses 
were  disposed  of  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May;  and,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  the  third  leading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  130,  and 
the  Bill  passed  the  Commons.  In  the  Lords,  there  was  no  debate 
till  the  third  reading ;  and  what  there  was,  did  not  prevent  the 
Bill  from  passing  the  same  evening,  by  a  majority  of  71. 

The  speech  which  appears  to  have  most  truly  represented  the 
predominant  opinion  and  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  income-tax 
was  that  of  Mr.  Raikes  Currie,  —  a  member  who  had  been  in 
Parliament  since  1837,  but  had  hardly  opened  his  lips  till  now, 
when  he  did  it  to  more  purpose  than  anybody  else.3  He  avowed 
that  he  came  into  Parliament  in  the  hope  of  aiding  in  a  large 
and  secure  extension  and  protection  of  the  suffrage ;  but  that 
that  hope  had  been  balked  by  Lord  John  Russell's  declaration, 
that  he  considered  the  Reform  Bill  a  final  measure,  and  that  it 
was  by  a  determinate  purpose  that  the  preponderance  of  the 
landed  interest  in  Parliament  was  provided  for.  Under  this 
preponderance  of  monopolists,  all  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party 
against  monopolies  must  be  hopeless ;  and  especially  while,  as 
at  present,  there  was  no  appearance  of  popular  support  of  the 
Whigs.  When  Lord  John  Russell  had  "  slammed  the  door  of 
the  constitution  in  the  face  of  the  unrepresented,"  he  was  surely 
bound  to  offer  no  factious  opposition  to  measures  in  which 
liberal  principles  were  embodied.  The  only  hope  left  was  in 
the  carrying  of  liberal  measures  by  those  who  had  power  to 
cany  them.  He  considered  himself  at  full  liberty  to  consider 
separately,  and  in  entire  independence  of  party,  the  measures 
brought  forward  which  contained  any  popular  promise ;  and  he 
certainly  considered  the  proposal  of  the  income-tax  as  full  of 
such  promise.  He  was  aware  of  all  the  evils  of  that  tax,  —  from 
tho^e  on  the  surface  to  those  in  its  depths ;  but  it  had  the  great 
virtue  which  could  cover  even  that  amount  of  evils,  —  that  it 
spared  the  poor,  and  laid  the  burden  of  taxation  where  it  could 
best  be  borne.  He  saw  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  this 
appeal  to  the  moneyed  classes  of  the  nation  to  restore  the  national 
resources:  and,  approving  the  measure,  he  felt  himself  bound 
over  to  candor  towards  its  originator.  He  saw  no  use  in  driving 
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the  Minister  —  if  that  were  possible  —  into  the  arms  of  ultra- 
Protectionists  by  persecution.  He  remembered  that  Minister's 
declaration,  that  lie  considered  the  prosperity  of  the  manufactur- 
ing classes  of  more  consequence  to  the  landed  interest  than  any 
protective  laws;  and  he  considered  this  a  sufficient  ground  for 
giving  him  fair-play,  —  even  if  lie  had  not  been  now  the  only 
hope  of  popular  progress.  This  statement,  remarkable  and  much 
remarked  ou  at  the  time,  is  even  more  valuable  now.  It  then 
served  as  an  exposition  of  a  widely  spread  view,  and  as  a  guide 
to  some  who  were  still  perplexed  what  to  think  and  do ;  but  now 
its  political  truth  is  so  verified,  that  the  speech  reads  rather  as  a 
commentary  on  Sir  R.  Pt-el's  course,  and  the  state  of  parties 
during  his  term  of  office,  than  as  a  piece  of  reflection  at  the  out- 
set. The  operation  of  the  income-tax  commenced  from  the  oth 
of  April,  1842. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  a  copy  of  the  proposed  tariff  had 
been  laid  before   Parliament,  and  printed  off  for  the 

New  tariff  in  „     .  „.  .      „  , 

the  Com-  benefit  or  the  country.  Ihis  first  copy  could  not  be 
the  working  one.  As  the  Minister  explained,  it  wag 
necessary,  in  preparing  the  measure,  to  avoid  communication 
with  persons  actually  interested  in  the  supposed  protection  of 
particular  articles ;  but  it  was  next  necessary  to  allow  such 
persons  time  and  opportunity  to  state  their  views  on  their  own 
behalf.  The  changes  made  in  consequence  of  such  representa- 
tions were  not  such  as  to  occasion  much  delay ;  and,  by  the  5th 
of  May,  the  amended  copy  of  the  proposed  tariff  was  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  measure  con- 
nected with  finance,  brought  forward  in  Parliament  at  any  former 
time,  ever  caused  such  deep  and  glowing  satisfaction  throughout 
the  educated  classes  of  this  country  as  this  new  tariff.  When  it 
was  considered  that  the  Minister's  business  was,  —  not  that  of 
the  amateur  financier,  to  make  out  a  perfect  scheme,  —  but  to 
propose  a  reform  that  would  work,  it  was  felt  that  this  was  the 
soundest  and  most  remarkable  budget  ever  brought  forward,  — 
the  soundest  in  its  principle,  and  the  most  remarkable  in  its 
courage  and  comprehensiveness. 

As  the  income-tax  was  intended  to  tax  wealth,  the  new  tariff 
was  mainly  designed  to  relieve  manufacturing  industry.  The 
prospects  now  opened  were  very  cheering.  Owing  to  the  high 
duties  on  foreign  woods,  we  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  keep 
tho-e  woods,  and  make  them  into  furniture  at  home,  but  had  been 
obliged  to  let  them  go  to  France  and  Germany,  to  employ  the 
cabinet-makers  there,  and  then  to  import  the  furniture.  Now, 
the  cabinet-trade  was  to  be  so  relieved,  that  there  was  hope  that 
we  might  export  furniture.  The  free  command  of  dye-woods, 
again,  was  highly  important  to  our  manufactures.  As  for  ores, 
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copper  had  hitherto  been  smelted  in  bond,  and  actually  sent  away 
on  account  of  the  duties,  while  we  had  to  import  from  France 
and  Belgium  copper  smelted  with  our  own  coal.  Oils  and 
extracts,  indispensable  in  many  manufactures,  were  made  freely 
accessible  by  reduction  of  duty.  And  above  all  these  benefits 
was  that  of  the  change  in  the  timber-duties.  Colonial  timber  was 
to  be  admitted  duty-free;  and  this  would  enable  Parliament  to 
diminish  the  duties  on  Baltic  timber  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  good  faith  towards  Canada.  The  greatest  authority  on  free- 
trade  subjects,  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  had  said,  that,  if  we  had 
untaxed  timber  as  we  had  untaxed  coal  and  untaxed  iron,  we 
should  be  provided  with  the  three  great  primary  raw  materials 
of  employment  and  consumption.  This  we  were  henceforth  to 
have.  We  should  have  better  ship-building,  and  more  of  it. 
Our  fisheries  would  extend,  from  the  superior  character  of  fishing- 
boats.  The  quality  of  our  dwelling-houses,  bridges,  and  utensils 
of  various  kinds,  could  not  but  be  greatly  improved. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  proposed  changes  were 
those  relating  to  food.  The  agriculturalists  would  benefit  by  the 
introduction  of  clover  and  other  seeds,  which  had  hitherto  paid  a 
high  duty.  The  farmers  liked  this  very  well ;  but  they  were 
dreadfully  alarmed  at  what  was  to  be  done  about  cattle,  salt-meat, 
and  fish.  There  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  British 
nation  could  be  fed  in  independence  of  the  British  farmer  and 
grazier ;  but  it  really  seemed  as  if  some  people  thought  such  a 
thing  might  happen.  It  was  well  that  there  were  wide  differences 
of  opinion  on  each  head.  While  some  feared  for  our  graziers 
from  the  introduction  of  cattle  from  the  continent,  others  thought 
that  the  graziers  would  profit  largely  by  the  fattening  of  the  lean 
beasts  which  would  be  imported ;  for  there  never  was  a  doubt, 
unhappily,  that  the  consumption  of  meat  in  England  ought  to  be 
very  much  larger  indeed  than  it  had  been  any  time  within  this 
century.  The  consumption  of  meat  was  nowhere  on  the  increase 
in  any  proportion  to  the  increase  of  numbers ;  and,  in  too  many 
localities,  it  was  known  that  meat-eating  was  becoming  confined  to 
a  higher  and  a  higher  class  in  society.  The  Minister,  for  one, 
therefore,  had  no  apprehension  of  the  ruin  of  the  graziers  from  the 
alteration  ;  and  he  proposed  to  admit  cattle,  fresh  and  salted  meat, 
hams,  lard,  salmon,  and  herrings,  at  duties  considerably  reduced. 
The  immediate  panic  among  the  ignorant  agricultural  class  was 
great ;  and  there  were,  as  usual,  adventurers  ready  to  make  their 
market  of  it.  Butchers'  meat  from  Hamburg  was  advertised  at 
3d.  per  lb.,  while  the  people  of  Hamburg  were  themselves  paying 
Qd.  Numbers  of  graziers  and  farmers  sold  off  their  cattle  for 
whatever  they  could  get,  and  said  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  tariff"  was 
ruining  them.  Every  horned  head  seen  on  deck  on  the  arrival 
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of  vessels  at  Hull  or  Harwich,  counted  for  a  dozen  to  alarmed 
imaginations ;  and  the  pigs  reported  were  innumerable.  But 
these  were  mistakes  sure  of  speedy  correction ;  and,  in  a  few 
months,  some  people  laughed,  and  others  sighed,  on  finding  how 
far  the  supply  of  animal  food  fell  short  of  the  national  want. 

The  Minister  found  some  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  true 
principle  of  reducing  duties  to  the  point  which  should  obviate 
smuggling.  On  this  principle,  the  duty  on  straw-plat  had  been 
reduced  from  17s.  per  Ib.  to  5s.;  but  the  stir  made  was  so  great, 
and  apparently  so  charitable  towards  the  poor  women  and 
children  in  country  districts,  whose  employment  was  supposed 
to  be  at  stake,  that  the  point  was  yielded  so  far  as  to  raise  the 
5s.  to  7s.  6rf.  But  the  Minister  pointed  out  the  mistake  in 
Parliament,  producing,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  House, 
and  no  doubt  of  the  smuggling  portion  of  society,  an  ordinary- 
looking  bundle  of  straw  for  platting,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
concealed  a  small  roll  of  straw-plat,  such  as  it  would  still  be 
worth  while  to  smuggle,  if  the  duty  was  higher  than  5s.  per  Ib. 
Some  opposition  was  made  to  the  new  duties  on  swine  and  fish 
and  apples  and  butter  and  other  articles ;  but  large  majorities 
in  every  case  affirmed  the  government  duties.  The  Whitsuntide 
holidays  had  allowed  time  for  consultation  and  reflection  ;  the 
panic  about  the  importation  of  cattle  had  ceased  already,  and 
mutton  was  again  Id.  and  even  &d.  per  Ib. ;  so  that  all  was  fair 
for  carrying  the  new  tariff'.  The  objections  of  opposition  related 
to  the  omission  of  sugar  from  the  tariff  reductions,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  corn,  and  the  difference  between  the  duties  on  colonial 
and  on  foreign  productions.  The  replies  were,  that  the  reduction 
of  the  corn-duties  was  considerable  enough  for  the  present ;  that 
the  case  of  sugar  was  an  exceptional  one ;  and  that  government 
had  done  all  it  could  in  freeing  colonial  produce:  thus  preparing 
for  negotiation  about  foreign  produce,  and  setting  an  example  of 
fearless  freedom  of  trade  to  other  countries.  On  the  whole,  there 
was  a  more  general  assent  than  usual  to  the  measure,  and  less 
party  recrimination.  The  ex-ministers  told  of  what  they  had 
intended  to  do  in  the  same  direction,  if  they  had  not  been  stopped 
by  their  failure  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  two  articles,  —  corn 
and  sugar.  Here  was  the  thing  done,  —  every  one  feeling  that 
the  corn  question  was  as  truly  a  merely  deferred  one  as  the 
sugar.  .Both  these  remained  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter;  and 
meantime  here  was  a  provision  for  the  extension  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  the  increase  of  food,  and  such  a  reduction  in  the 
general  cost  of  living  as  would  go  far  to  enable  the  people  to  pay 
their  new  income-tax,  and  perhaps  compeRsate  for  it.  Men 
might  differ,  and  did  differ,  as  to  whether  this  new  tariff"  was 
valuable  only  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  or  whether  it 
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would  also  achieve  what  its  authors  hoped,  in  the  extension  of 
trade,  and  the  improvement  of  comfort ;  but  none  —  unless  it 
were  a  few  bigots  in  and  out  of  Parliament  —  doubted  the 
Customs-acts  Reform  to  be  a  good  thing.  One  gentleman 
would  have  free-trade  in  every  thing  but  herrings,  another  in 
every  thing  but  straw-plat,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  J.  Russell 
in  every  thing  but  corn:  but  these  separate  opinions  merged  in 
general  satisfaction,  that,  out  of  1200  articles  that  paid  customs- 
duties,  750  were  to  be  reduced ;  and  a  large  majority  of  these  to 
a  merely  nominal  amount.1  The  Bill  passed  the  Commons, 
amidst  loud  cheering,  on  the  28th  of  June. 

In  the  other  House,  Lord  Stanhope  prophesied  that  the  measure 
would  be  fatal  to  the   power  and  reputation  of  the      in  the 
Minister  who  brought  it  forward,  and  that  we  should      ^ds. 
end  by  having  our  navy  and  many  other  classes  fed  by  foreigners 
instead   of  by   British   farmers.     Lord    Colchester   thought    lie 
might  vote  for  this  Bill  without  advocating  the  general  principles 
of  free-trade,  and  merely  as  an  improvement  in  customs  manage- 
ment.    Lord  Stanhope  labored  hard  with  amendments  in  com- 
mittee, and  against  the  third  reading,  —  but  in  vain ;  and  Lord 
Radnor  was  as  energetic  in  opposition,  for  the  reason    passage  of 
that  the  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough.     But  those  two    theBU1- 
were  joined  by  only  seven  more  on  the  last  decisive  occasion, 
when  the  Bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  52  to  9,  on  the  8th  of  July. 

The  article  of  sugar  was  not  passed  over  this  session  because 
it  did  not  stand  in  the  tariff.2  It  had  a  debate  to  itself,  sugar- 
The  subject  was  becoming  a  difficult  one;  and  men  a«»iw»- 
were  growing  positive  and  peremptory  as  usual,  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty.  No  difficulties,  in  all  our  mortal  experience, 
are  so  formidable  as  those  which  —  the  result  of  wrong  doing  — 
attend  the  transition  from  wrong  to  right  doing;  and  the  per- 
plexities about  slave-produce  were  now  showing  themselves  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  moral  mistake  and  offence  of  slavery. 
Amidst  the  never-ending  complexities  of  the  subject,  and  en- 
tanglements of  the  yearly  debates,  we  may  single  out  the  two 
most  important  aspects  of  the  question,  and  show  how  they 
appeared  at  this  time. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  West-India  planters  urged,  that  their 
lives  had  grown  up,  and  their  property  been  employed,  The  domestic 
under  the  legal  institution  of  negro  slavery,  and  a  view- 
system  of  protective  duties  on  sugar :  now,  slavery  was  abolished 
in  their  islands,  but  not  in  other  sugar-producing  countries ;  and 
they  claimed  the  continuance  of  high  sugar-duties,  both  as  a 
carrying-out  of  the  system  under  which  they  had  invested  their 
fortunes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  a  necessary  condition  of 

1  Hansard,  box.  p.  742.  2  Hansard,  Ixix.  p.  1168. 
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their  competing  with  countries  where  slave-labor  was  at  com- 
mand. On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  poor  in  England 
showed  how  sugar  had  become  truly  a  necessary  of  life,  when  it 
was  needful  for  the  infant's  food  in  the  cottage,  and  for  the  tem- 
perate man's  meal  of  tea  or  coffee,  —  which  were  largely  super- 
seding intoxicating  drinks,  —  and  for  the  use  of  many  articles 
of  food  which  could  not  be  eaten  without  it.  They  showed 
the  hardship  and,  as  they  considered,  the  iniquity,  of  making  the 
British  laborer,  who  had  already  paid  so  much  to  the  planters  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  slave  property,  now  go  without 
sugar,  or  pay  double  for  it,  to  bolster  up  the  fortunes  which  had 
been  invested  under  a  bad  system,  —  a  system  whose  badness 
insured  its  overthrow.  Somebody  must  suffer,  —  as  is  always 
the  case  where  a  social  sin  has  been  committed ;  and  that  some- 
body ought  to  be  anybody  rather  than  the  British  laborer.  Then, 
reasons  were  alleged  why  it  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the  planter- 
class  that  should  suffer,  —  that  a  system  requiring  high  duties 
cannot,  in  our  age  of  the  world,  exist  foi*  any  length  of  time ; 
that  the  withdrawal  of  protection  would  compel  the  planters  to 
better  methods  of  cultivation,  —  to  more  agricultural  skill  and 
improved  management;  and  that,  if  estates  could  not  be  made  to 
answer  under  such  improved  methods,  they  were  not  worth 
sustaining  at  all.  This  was  one  aspect  of  the  controversy. 

The  other  related  to  the  condition  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
Theanti-  in  the  world,  to  our  relation  to  it,  and  to  the  effect 
slavery  view.  UpOn  jt  of  our  rate  of  sugar-duty.  The  controversy 
here  was  as  to  whether  we  had  so  pledged  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  as  to  make  it  supersede  the  interests  of 
our  planters  in  the  West  Indies,  and  our  laborers  at  home ; 
whether,  in  short,  it  was  a  case  in  which  we  were  unreservedly 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  individuals  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
great  principle  of  social  morals  all  over  the  world.  In  connection 
with  this  was  the  question,  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  slavery 
was  restrained  by  our  high  sugar-duties  and  other  arrangements, 
and  whether  it  would  be  aggravated  by  admitting  free-trade 
principles  into  this  department  of  international  traffic.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  proved  that  the  slave-trade  was  constantly  on 
the  increase,  in  spite  of  all  arrangements,  if  not  in  consequence 
of  them ;  and  it  was  argued,  that  the  strongest  political  ground 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  the  superior  value  of  free  over 
slave  labor:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  protested,  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  case  took  it  out  of  the  category  of  free-trade ; 
and  that,  if  slave-grown  sugar  were  admitted  to  our  markets 
under  any  duties  which  would  leave  it  within  reach  of  popular 
consumption,  a  great  stimulus  would  be  given  to  slave  cultivation, 
and  a  new  lease  of  life  given  to  the  criminal  institution. 
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From  year  to  year  were  these  opposing  views  brought  forward, 
and  supported  by  their  respective  arguments.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  explanations  of  the  government  were  looked  forward 
to  with  impatience,  from  the  increased  eagerness  of  the  friends  of 
the  people  that  they  should  have  cheap  sugar  while  enjoying  so 
many  other  relaxations,  and  because  the  late  ministers  insisted 
on  a  reduction  of  the  sugar-duties,  as  next  in  importance  to  their 
8s.  corn-duty.  On  the  '3d  of  June,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
declared  the  inability  of  the  government  to  reduce  the  sugar- 
duties  that  year,  well  pleased  as  they  would  be  to  do  it.1  To 
reduce  the  colonial  sugar,  and  not  the  foreign,  would  be  to  forfeit 
some  revenue  without  effectually  diminishing  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  ;  and  there  were  two  objections  to  reducing  the  foreign 
sugar-duty,  —  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  which  would  be  greater 
than  could  be  adventured  in  the  same  year  with  the  tariff  reduc- 
tion ;  and  the  delay  of  foreign  powers  in  affording  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  An  autislavery 
sentiment  was  springing  up  in  slaveholding  communities,  and  it 
might  be  eminently  mischievous  to  the  antislavery  cause  to 
throw  open  our  markets  at  that  juncture  to  slave-grown  sugar. 
The  government,  therefore,  could  offer  no  change  this  year ;  and 
the  reductions  proposed  by  opposition  members  were  rejected  by 
large  majorities.2  In  the  session  of  1843,  the  same  process  was 
gone  through :  the  ministers  proposed  no  change,  and  gave  the 
same  reasons ;  and  they  were  met  by  the  same  arguments  and 
some  fruitless  amendments  from  the  opposition. 

There  was  not  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  busy  and  profi- 
table session,  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  Poor-law  Bill,  poor-law  Re- 
—  so  deeply  as  the  question  of  pauper  relief  was  newaiAct. 
affected  by  the  urgent  distress  of  the  times.  Many  members  had 
much  to  say  against  the  existing  law,  and  new  arrangements  to 
propose ;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something,  for 
the  commission  had  been  renewed,  by  a  vote  in  the  preceding 
session,  for  one  year ;  and  there  must  be  a  provision  made  against 
the  expiration  of  the  term.  With  some  trouble  and  difficulty, 
the  Home  Secretary  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  term  of  the 
commission  for  five  years,  and  a  settling  of  some  indispensable 
practical  points.  A  strong  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  P^scott  to 
procure  permission  for  magistrates  to  administer  out-door  relief 
at  their  discretion ;  but  under  no  pressure  of  haste,  or  alarm  at 
the  prevailing  distress,  could  the  House  be  so  mad  as  to  vote 
away  the  essential  principle  of  the  great  Poor-law  Reform, 
though  there  seemed,  at  one  moment,  some  fear  that  it  might.3 
Mr.  Escott's  motion  in  favor  of  out-door  relief  at  the  discretion 

1  Hansard,  Ixiii.  p.  1135.  2  Hansard,  Ixiii.  pp.  1175,  1233, 
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of  the  magistrates  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  90  to  55 ;  and 
the  commission  was  renewed  for  five  years,  under  a  promise  from 
Sir  James  Graham  that  he  would  introduce  a  new  Bill  early  in 
the  next  session,  in  which  some  needful  reforms  should  be 
proposed.1 

This  year,  1842,  settled  the  law  of  literary  property,  as  it  at 
Law  of  utera-  present  stands,  and  as  it  will  stand  for  a  long  time  to 
ry  property.  come<  Before  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  con- 
cluded, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  any  book  or  other  literary 
production  was  the  property  of  its  author;  and  the  old  regis- 
ters of  the  Stationers'  Company  show  that  some  thousands  of 
books,  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  P^lizabeth,  passed  from 
owner  to  owner,  by  descent  or  sale,  like  any  other  property.2 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  Star-chamber  decrees  also  afford 
evidence'  that  political  and  legal  authorities  considered  literary 
works  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  their  authors.  At  no  time 
does  anyone  appear  to  have  doubted  the  author's  exclusive  right 
over  his  production  while  it  remained  in  manuscript.  The  doubt, 
when  it  arose,  related  to  his  ownership,  when,  by  act  of  publica- 
tion, he  had  made  his  ideas  general  property.  The  doubt  seems 
to  exhibit  a  mere  confusion  between  the  ideas  and  the  vehicle  in 
which  they  are  communicated,  —  between  plagiarism  and  piracy. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  appear  to  be  still  unable  to 
make  the  distinction.  Because  they  can  derive  and  reproduce 
ideas  from  an  English  book,  they  cannot  see  why  they  should 
not  lay  hands  on  the  work  itself,  reprint  it,  pocket  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  without  consideration  of  the  author,  and,  as  long  as 
our  own  laws  allowed  the  practice,  send  their  cheap  copies  to 
Europe,  and  sell  them  under  the  author's  own  eye.  Yet  more : 
they  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  take  a  work  by  an  English 
author  whose  name  will  secure  a  sale,  cut  out  some  portions  of 
the  book,  alter  the  title,  make  it  such  as  the  author  would  not 
acknowledge,  put  his  name  to  it,  profit  by  that  name,  and  send 
him  no  share  of  the  proceeds.  They  cannot  see  why  they  should 
not  put  the  author's  name  to  a  work  which  he  has  chosen  to 
publish  anonymously.  Barbarous  and  base  as  this  ignorance  and 
cupidity  appear,  unable  as  such  agents  show  themselves  to  be 
to  conceive  of  a  book  as  a  work  of  art  which  must  no  more 
be  tampered  with  than  a  statue  or  a  picture,  it  but  little 
exceeds  our  own  barbarism  on  this  subject  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  or  even  that  which  might  be  found  among  the  unreflecting 
and  uiiintelleetual  up  to  the  period  of  the  passage  of  the  Copy- 
right Act  of  1842. 

If  books  were,  before  the  eighteenth  century,  considered  as  of 
course  the  property  of  their  authors,  the  supposition  is  now  held 

i  Hausard,  Ixv.  p.  377.  2  pont.  Diet.  i.  p.  639. 
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to  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  passage  of  a  law  which  secured 
to  authors  and  their  heirs  the  property  in  their  works 

f  c  i  •    i  •      ^     *     *    l  •          ,  i        Act  of  1710. 

tor  a  term  or  years,  —  which  was,  in  tact,  taking  the 
property  from  them  after  the  expiration  of  that  term  of  years. 
The  Act  was  passed  in  1710  ;  and  the  term  fixed  was  twenty -one 
years  from  the  day  of  publication  for  works  already  in  print,  and 
fourteen  years  for  all  works  to  be  henceforward  published ;  the 
latter  term  being  once  renewable,  if  the  author  should  be  still 
living  at  the  end  of  the  first  fourteen  years.1  More  than  half  a 
century  afterwards,  however,  Lord  Mansfield  and  other  authori- 
ties settled,  as  they  thought,  that  the  perpetual  right  of  the 
author  over  his  work  was  not  put  an  end  to  by  the  statute  of 
1710  ;  but  again,  five  years  afterwards,  Lord  Mansfield  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him  —  the  judges  being  in  fact  equally  divided 
—  were  overruled;  and  it  was  decided,  from  1774  onwards,  that 
perpetual  copyright  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  intervention  of 
statues.  In  1814,  the  term  was  extended  in  favor  of 
authors  it  being  now  fixed  at  twenty-eight  years  for 
the  author  and  his  assigns,  and'  furthermore  for  the  term  of  the 
author's  life,  if  he  should  survive  the  twenty-eight  years'  term. 

The  mischiefs  of  these  restrictions  were  found  to  be  such  as 
had  not  been  dreamed  of  by  law-makers,  who  believed  Movement 
they  were  granting  a  boon  to  authors ;  and,  by  this  in  1839- 
time,  some  of  these  evils  were  becoming  evident  to  the  most 
careless  and  uninterested.  The  family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
stripped  by  his  great  losses,  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
honorable  provision  in  his  splendid  array  of  works,  which  the 
world  was  still  buying  as  eagerly  as  ever;  but  the  term  of 
copyright  of  Waverley  was  about  to  expire ;  and  there  was  no 
one  who  could  not  see  the  injustice  of  transferring  to  the  pub- 
lic a  property  so  evidently  sacred  to  heirs.  Again,  the  poet 
Wordsworth  was  now  an  aged  man.  His  was  a  reputation  which 
it  had  taken  half  a  century  to  bring  out  clear  from  the  prejudices 
and  false  tastes  of  society  in  his  early  day.  If  he  were  to  die 
now,  his  family  would  be  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  sale  of 
his  works.  Again,  Southey  came  forward  to  declare  that  he  had 
been  prevented  by  the  existing  copyright  law  from  undertaking 
works  of  weight,  research,  and  permanent  value,  from  inability 
to  undertake  labors  whose  fruits  would  be  taken  from  him  and 
his  heirs  just  when  the  world  was  beginning  to  find  the  value  of 
his  books,  and  to  buy  them.  It  was  clear,  that  the  operation 
of  the  law  was  to  discourage  the  preparation  of  solid  works, 
requiring  research  and  the  expenses  which  belong  to  it,  and 
yielding  pecuniary  recompense  only  slowly  and  tardily;  while  it 
encouraged  a  riashy  light  literature,  such  as  might  command  an 
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immediate,  though  temporary  sale.     Probably  the  attention  of 

the  careless  was  fixed  on  this  question  of  literary  property  by 

the  petitions  sent  up  to  Parliament  by  various  authors 

Petitions.  i  •       •  i    ,  J    , 

about  this  time ;  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  pe- 
tition of  Thomas  Carlyle,  which  bears  date  in  the  spring  of 
1839.  This  petition  is  a  remarkable  document,  which  may  well 
find  its  place  here,  from  its  including  considerations  of  greater 
depth,  and  more  importance  to  social  philosophy  and  morals, 
than  some  matters  to  which  a  greater  space  has  necessarily 
been  given. 

"  To  the  Honorable  the  Commons  of  England,  in  Parliament  assembled,  the 
petition  of  THOMAS  CAKLYLE,  a  writer  of  books,1 

"  Humbly  showeth,  , 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  written  certain  books,  being  incited  thereto  by 
various  innocent  or  laudable  considerations,  chiefly  by  the  thought  that  said 
books  might  in  the  end  be  found  to  be  worth  something.  That  your  petitioner 
had  not  the  happiness  to  receive  from  Mr.  Thomas  Tegg,  or  any  publisher, 
republisher,  printer,  bookseller,  bookbuyer,  or  oilier  the  like  man  or  body  of  men, 
any  encouragement  or  countenance  in  writing  of  said  books,  or  to  discern  any 
chance  of  receiving  such;  but  wrote  them  by  effort  of  his  own,  and  the  lavor  of 
Heaven.  That  all  useful  labor  is  worthy. of  recompense;  that  all  honest  labor  is 
worthy  of  the  chance  of  recompense;  that  the  giving  and  assuring  to  each  man 
what  recompense  his  labor  has  actually  merited  may  be  said  to  be  the  business 
of  all  legislation,  polity,  government,  and  social  arrangement  whatever  among 
men, — a  business  indispensable  to  attempt,  impossible  to  accomplish  accurately, 
difficult  to  accomplish  without  inaccuracies,  that  become  enormous,  unsupporta- 
ble,  and  the  parent  of  social  confusions  which  never  altogether  end.  That  your 
petitioner  does  not  undertake  to  say  what  recompense  in  money  this  labor  of  his 
may  deserve;  whether  it  deserve  any  recompense  in  money,  or  whether  money 
in  any  quantity  could  hire  him  to  do  the  like.  That  this  his  labor  has  found 
hitherto,  in  money,  or  money's  worth,  small  recompense  or  none ;  that  he  is  by 
no  means  sure  of  its  ever  finding  recompense ;  but  thinks  that,  if  so,  it  will  be  at 
a  distant  time,  when  he,  the  laborer,  will  probably  no  longer  be  in  need  of 
money,  and  those  dear  to  him  will  still  be  in  need  of  it.  That  the  law  does  at 
least  protect  all  persons  in  selling  the  production  of  their  labor  at  what  they  can 
get  for  it,  in  all  market-places  to  all  lengths  of  time.  Much  more  than  this  the 
law  docs  to  many;  but  so  much  it  does  to  all,  and  less  than  this  to  none.  That 
your  petitioner  cannot  discover  himself  to  have  done  unlawfully  in  this  his  said 
labor  of  writing  books,  or  to  have  become  criminal,  or  have  forfeited  the  law's 
protection  therebjr.  Contrariwise,  your  petitioner  believes  firmly  that  he  is 
innocent  in  said  labor ;  that,  if  he  be  found  in  the  long-run  to  have  written  a 
genuine  enduring  book,  his  merit  therein,  and  desert  towards  England  and 
English  and  other  men,  will  be  considerable,  and  not  easily  estimable  in  money; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  book  prove  false  and  ephemeral,  he  and  it  will  be 
abolished  and  forgotten,  and  no  harm  done.  That,  in  this  manner,  your 
petitioner  plays  no  unfair  game  against  the  world;  his  stake  being  life  itself,  so 
t<>  speak,  —  for  the  penalty  is  death  by  starvation,  —  and  the  world's  stake 
nothing  till  once  it  see  the  dice  thrown ;  so  that  in  any  case  the  world  cannot 
lose.  That,  in  the  happy  and  long-doubtful  event  of  the  game's  going  in  his 
favor,  your  petitioner  submits  that  the  small  winnmgs  thereof  do  belong  to  him 
or  his,  and  that  no  other  mortal  has  justly  either  part  or  lot  in  them  at  all,  now, 
henceforth,  or  for  ever  May  it  therefore  please  your  honorable  House  to  protect 
him  in  said  happy  and  long-doubtful  event;  and,  by  passing  your  Copyright 
Bill,  forbid  all  Thomas  Teggs,  and  other  extraneous  persons,  entirely  uncon- 
cerned in  this  adventure  of  his,'  to  steal  from  him  his  small  winnings,  for  a  space 
of  sixty  years  at  the  shortest.  After  sixty  years,  unless  your  honorable  House 
provide  otherwise,  they  may  begin  to  steal. 

"  And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

" "  THOMAS  CAKLYLE." 
1  London  Examiner,  April  7,  1839. 
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The  sixty  years  here  mentioned  were  the  term  proposed  by 
the  mover  for  a  new  Copyright  Act,  —  Mr.  Sergeant  Proposed 
Talfburd,  —  in  three  successive  sessions.  In  1841,  his  BiUs- 
Bill  was  throwu  out,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Macaulay's,  which  afforded  an  humbling  proof  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  House  on  subjects  which  had  not  been  long 
rendered  familiar  by  discussion.  As  for  the  riddle  how  an  able 
literary  man  could  utter  such  a  speech,  and  venture  to  offer  it  to 
the  House,  the  answer  given  at  the  time  was,  that  there  must  be 
reasons  behind — some  cause  which  could  not  be  alleged  —  for 
such  a  man  exposing  himself  in  a  speech  unsound  in  its  whole 
argument,  and  for  the  House  acting  upon  it.  The  reason  most 
commonly  supposed  was,  that  the  Bill  before  the  House  was  badly 
drawn,  and  could  not  have  been  worked  :  if  so,  it  might  have 
been  better  to  have  pointed  this  out.  But  it  does  not  matter 
much  what  the  real  reason  was ;  for  Mr.  Macaulay  himself 
wrought  on  the  other  side  in  the\  next  session,  when  Sergeant 
Talfourd  was  no  longer  in  the  House.  Lord  Mahon  brought 
forward  the  subject,  proposing  an  extension  of  twenty-  Lora  Matron's 
five  years  in  the  term  of  literary  proprietorship.  Mr.  BU1- 
Macaulay  proposed  a  term  of  forty-two  yeare,  on  which  the 
House  decided.1  Moreover,  the  House  accepted  another  amend- 
ment brought  forward  by  Lord  Mahon  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay, which  gave  to  the  heirs  a  further  term  of  seven  years 
from  the  death  of  the  author.2  Under  the  somewhat  sudden 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  authors,  therefore,  shown  by  copyright 
Parliament  in  1842,  the  law  awarded  to  authors  tlie  Lawof  i&*2. 
sole  property  of  their  works  for  life,  and  to  their  heirs  for  seven 
years  more.3  If  those  seven  years  should  expire  before  the  end 
of  forty-two  years  from  the  time  of  publication,  then  the  right 
was  to  run  through  the  forty-two  years.  This  was  something 
gained  in  the  direction  of  justice ;  and  few  now  doubt  that  it 
will  be  found  possible  so  to  make  arrangements  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  cyclopaedias  and  other  compilations  as  in  time  to  allow 
to  authors  and  their  heirs  their  literary  property  in  perpetuity, 
as  every  argument  for  such  a  product  being  property  at  all  is 
adverse  to  its  ceasing  to  be  so  at  any  particular  date.  If  the 
institution  of  property  is  to  stand,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  this 
kind  —  of  so  special  ami  high  an  order  —  should  remain  pre- 
carious and  transitory  in  comparison  with  all  else. 

As  the  elections  of  1841   had  been  a  last  struggle   for  and 
against  the  maintenance  of  the  Whig  government,  it  Election 
was  natural  that    bribery  —  always   too    common    at  compromises. 
a  general  election — should  abound;  and  it  was  believed  that 
on  this  occasion  the  profligacy  had  exceeded  all  ordinary  limits. 

1  Hansard,  Ix.  p.  1429.        2  Hansard,  Ixi.  p.  1397.       8  Polit.  Diet.  i.  p.  641. 
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Several  cases  had  been  brought  before  election  committees  in  the 
Commons  for  investigation  ;  and  the  termination  of  some  of  these 
inquiries  was  so  strange  as  to  attract  suspicion,  and  cause  un- 
easiness, both  in  and  out  of  the  House.  The  return  of  the 
members  for  Reading  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  bribery ; 
evidence  was  produced  before  the  committee,  which  went  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charges  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  business,  the  com- 
mittee was  suddenly  informed  that  the  petition  was  withdrawn. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  the  committee  to  declare 
the  sitting  members  duly  elected ;  but  every  one  suspected  that 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  Presently  it  was  announced 
that  one  of  the  members  for  Reading  was  about  to  accept  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds.  A  similar  proceeding  followed  in  a  second 
case,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth ;  and,  where  the  seat  was  not 
immediately  vacated,  or  declared  to  be  held  only  till  next  month, 
it  was  rumored  and  believed  that  the  resignation  would  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  session.  This  was  a  degree  of  corrup- 
tion not  to  be  endured ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  May,  Mr.  Roebuck 
gave  notice  that,  on  the  next  evening,  he  should  put  a  question  to 
the  member  for  Reading,  and  other  members  whom  he  named. 
On  the  6th,  a  singular  scene  took  place  in  the  House,  —  a 
,  scene  very  instructive  to  those  who  witnessed  it,  and 

Mr.  Roebuck.  *  ,  „  ,  i       <•    •  •»«•       T»      i       i 

to  those  who  afterwards  read  of  it.  Mr.  Roebuck 
was  universally  regarded  as  an  upright  man  and  independent 
member,  who  had  the  fullest  right  that  uprightness  and  independ- 
ence could  give  to  watch  over  the  purity  of  the  representation, 
and  rebuke  every  act  of  corruption.  But  he  was  also  felt  to  be 
fully  conscious  of  his  position,  and  not  at  all  too  modest  in  the 
exhibition  of  it.  He  was  considered  rather  too  apt  to  assume 
the  office  of  censor  on  occasions  which  were  hardly  worth  the 
unpopularity  he  attracted  to  himself  by  it ;  and,  by  long  tenure 
of  this  office,  his  speaking  had  verged  more  and  more  towards 
lecturing,  —  towards  admonition,  —  in  an  assemblage  where  such 
a  tone  is  least  admissible.  After  he  had  announced  that  he  had  a 
question  to  ask  of  the  member  for  Reading,  and  other  members, 
there  was  much  eagerness  for  the  sport.  Every  one  knew  that 
Mr.  Roebuck  would  be  in  the  right,  and  his  victims  most  miser- 
ably embarrassed  by  the  wrong  of  their  position ;  and  the  scene 
was  likely  to  be  a  curious  one,  between  the  haughty  purism  of 
the  censor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impotent  anger  of  the  com- 
promised members  on  the  other.  The  scene  was  a  curious  one, 
but  not  through  any  frailties  of  Mr.  Roebuck's.  According  to 
all  accounts,  he  was  quiet  and  courteous  in  manner,  said  nothing 
more  than  the  occasion  justified,  and  made  only  such  inquiry  as 
it  was  incumbent  on  any  member  to  make  who  had  at  heart  the 
honor  of  Parliament  and  the  integrity  of  the  representation. 
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Mr.  Roebuck,  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Chelsea,  one  of  the 
members  for  Reading,  said  he  had  heard  and  believed  that  the  in- 
quiry before  the  committee  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  a  compro- 
mise, in  which  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  members  for  Reading  was 
concerned,  —  a  bond  having  been  entered  into  with  their  knowl- 
edge, if  not  in  their  names,  to  the  effect  that  one  or  both  of 
them  should  vacate  his  seat  by  accepting  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.1 
Such  a  transaction  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House ; 
and  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  ask,  which  he  did  with  the  most 
perfect  respect  for  Lord  Chelsea,  whether  he  was  cognizant  of 
any  such  arrangement.  The  same  question  was  afterwards  put, 
with  the  same  deliberation  and  courtesy,  to  the  members  for 
Nottingham,  Lewes,  Penryn,  and  Harwich.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers appealed  to  made  the  weakest  possible  reply.  They  assumed 
fin  air  of  indignation,  and  refused  to  answer  impertinent  questions 
about  their  private  affairs  and  personal  arrangements.  As  the 
question  was  based  on  the  strong  ground  of  the  privilege  of 
Parliament,  this  futile  reply  was  equivalent  to  an  admission 
of  inability  to  make  a  better ;  and  it  was  thus  received,  —  Mr. 
Roebuck  thanking  each  gentleman  significantly  for  his  answer, 
and  the  House  listening  in  mingled  anxiety  and  amusement. 
One  member,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  avowed  that  an  objectionable 
compromise  had  been  agreed  upon ;  that  he  was  no  party  to  it ; 
and  that  he  was  not  going  to  vacate  his  seat,  —  a  welcome  piece 
of  frankness  and  manliness  in  the  midst  of  the  strange  scene.2 
Captain  Plumridge,  who  sat  for  Penryn.  was  no  less  intrepid. 
He  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  compromise  till  it  was  made ; 
and  he  disapproved  of  the  arrangement  when  he  was  told  of  it, 
and  did  so  still.3  But  he  afterwards  drew  upon  himself  a  rebuke 
from  Mr.  Roebuck,  by  declaring,  in  terms  which  made  the  lax 
assemblage  laugh  uproariously,  that  he  retired  because  he  had 
"  made  a  bad  bargain."  In  the  midst  of  the  questioning  scene, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  endeavored  to  break  in,  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  discussion  on  the  income- 
tax  :  but  the  inclination  of  the  House  was  to  see  this  business  to 
an  end  ;  and  it  did  so.  After  all  the  impugned  members  had 
answered,  or  declined  to  answer,  the  discussion  was  adjourned 
to  the  next  Monday.  It  then  appeared  how  awakening  was  the 
impression  made  on  the  House,  and  how  useless  were  all  attempts 
to  stiHe  Mr.  Roebuck's  inquiry.  A  committee  of  investigation 
was  appointed ;  and  it  was  clear,  that,  though  the  work  of  that 
committee  might  be  impeded,  and  the  express  aims  of  its  author 
thwarted  by  technical  devices,  the  honor  of  the  House  was  really- 
appealed  to,  and  some  check  was  put  upon  corruption.  One 
striking  incident  was  the  refusal  of  the  appointment  of  steward 

1  Hansard,  Ixiii.  p.  209.      2  Hansard,  Ixiii.  p.  214       8  Hansard,  bdii.  p.  224. 
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of  the  Cliiltern   Hundreds  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  such  an  office  in  reality. 

Stewardship  xl       ,  ...  11-  , 

of  the  chii-  —  the  business  ot  the  steward  being  to  watch  over  the 
dredsUU11  safety  of  that  district  of  Buckinghamshire  called 
the  Cliiltern  Hundreds,  when  its  woods  were  infested 
with  banditti,  who  were  a  perpetual  trouble  to  the  rural  inhabi- 
tants. The  office  had  long  been  merely  nominal ;  but  it  served, 
under  the  description  of  "  a  place  of  honor  and  profit  under  the 
Crown,"  as  a  means  of  vacating  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which  can- 
not be  resigned  under  any  other  plea  than  having  ac-epted  such 
an  office.  The  office  is  resigned  as  soon  as  the  parliamentary 
seat  is  vacated,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  the  next  applicant.  On 
the  present  occasion,  the  application  of  one  of  the  members  for 
Reading  was  met  by  the.  following  reply  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer :  •'  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  not 
feel  justified  in  availing  myself  of  the  discretion  vested  in  me, 
iu  order  to  refuse  or  delay  the  appointment  for  which  you  have 
applied,  when  sought  for  with  a  view  to  the  resignation  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament.1  But,  after  the  disclosures  which  have  taken  phve 
with  respect  to  certain  boroughs,  of  which  Reading  is  one,  and 
after  the  admission  of  the  facts  by  the  parties  interested,  I  con- 
sider, that,  by  lending  my  assistance  to  the  fulfilment  of  any 
engagement  which  may  have  been  entered  into  as  arising  out  of 
any  such  compromise,  I  should,  in  some  sort,  make  myself  a  party 
to  transactions  which  I  do  not  approve,  and  of  which  the  House 
of  Commons  has  implied  its  condemnation.  I  feel,  moreover,  that 
by  a  refusal  on  my  part  of  the  means  by  which  alone  such  en- 
gagements can  be  fulfilled,  I  afford  the  most  effectual  discourage- 
ment to  the  entering  into  similar  compromises  in  future,  and  thus 
promote,  so  far  as  is  in  my  power,  the  intentions  of  the  House 
of  Commons." 

Mr.  Roebuck  moved  for  and  obtained  a  committee  of  investi- 
Proceedings  gation  into  the  cases  before  the  House.  He  moved 
in  the  House.  f,,r  anj  obtained  a  Bill  of  indemnity  to  witnesses;  and 
the  inquiry  was  conducted  with  closed  doors.  The  committee 
reported  towards  the  end  of  July  ;  and  it  was  this  report  which 
decided  Mr.  Goulburn  to  refuse  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  to  Lord 
Chelsea.  On  the  refusal  being  canvassed  in  the  House,  the  Pre- 
mier avowed  that  Mr.  Goulburn  had  acted  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  whole  Cabinet.2  Mr.  Roebuck's  resolutions,  founded  on 
the  report  of  the  committee,  against  issuing  writs  for  the  com- 
promised boroughs  till  Parliament  had  provided  some  security 
against  election  bribery,  were  negatived ;  but  every  one  felt,  that 
the  report,  with  its  disclosures  and  dispassionate  comments,  could 
not  be  inoperative.3  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a  Bill,  whose 

l  Polit  Diet.  i.  p.  500.      2  Hansard,  Ixv.  p.  1109.      3  Hansard,  Ixv.  p.  833. 
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chief  objects  were  to  facilitate  the  disclosure  of  bribery  commit- 
ted, rather  than  to  visit  it  with  new  penalties  ;  and  to  prevent 
such  compromises  as  had  lately  disgraced  the  House.  The  Bill 
passed  both  Houses  before  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  and 
became  law  on  the  10th  of  August.1 

There  was  something  really  refreshing  to  the  country,  in  the 
midst  of  its  distresses,  in  the  character  and  action  of  character  of 
this  session  of  Parliament.  At  the  beginning,  the  the  session, 
opposition  was  hostile,  saucy,  active,  and  united  ;  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  how  it  changed  under  the  eye  of  a  Minister  who 
could  frame  measures  first,  and  then  cany  them.  Some  of  his 
measures  were  as  unacceptable  to  classes  and  parties  as  any  that 
had  been  brought  forward  for  some  years  ;  yet  their  progress, 
from  their  first  conception  to  their  becoming  the  law  of  the 
land,  was  never  delayed.  The  nation  saw  and  felt  that  its  busi- 
ness was  understood  and  accomplished,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  no  longer  like  a  sleeper  under  nightmare.  The  long 
session  was  a  busy  one.  The  Queen  wore  a  cheerful  air  when 
she  thanked  her  Parliament  for  their  effectual  labors.  The  op- 
position was  no  longer  such  as  could  impede  the  operations  of 
the  next  session.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  fearful 
enough  ;  but  something  was  done  for  its  future  improvement, 
and  the  way  was  now  shown  to  be  open  for  further  beneficent 
legislation.  The  solitary  circumstance  of  congratulation,  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  was,  that  there  was  once 
more  a  good  harvest. 

i  Hansard,  Ixv.  p.  1214. 
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WHEX  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  2d  of  February,  there 
Central  sub-  was  no  increased  hopefulness  in  any  quarter.  The 
jeet  of  debate,  distress  had  deepened;  the  revenue  returns  indicated 
a  lessened  consumption  of  articles  of  popular  comfort ;  and  the 
agricultural  interests  were  almost  as  depressed  and  alarmed  as 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  Some  said  the  tariff 
had  done  no  good,  —  forgetting  that,  as  much  of  it  did  not  come 
into  use  till  October,  it  was  too  soon  yet  to  form  a  judgment. 
Some  said  the  tariff  caused  the  distress;  and  this  was  so  far  true, 
that  the  ignorant  among  the  agricultural  body  did  fall  into  a 
panic  about  the  importation  of  food,  and  incur  great  losses  by 
selling  off  stock,  and  spreading  their  own  fears  over  their  own 
class.  Some  apprehended  another  change  in  the  corn-law ;  and 
all  felt  that  they  were  not  settling  down  with  any  confidence 
under  the  new  sliding-scale,  while  the  League  was  so  growing  in 
numbers  and  dignity  as  to  appear  very  like  a  new  power  in  the 
State.  Under  these  cii'cumstances,  the  character  of  the  session 
of  1843  could  be  easily  anticipated.  It  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes. 

And  here  must  arise  the  old  difficulty,  —  the  difficulty  which  is 
yet  unsolved,  and  which  must  remain  unsolved  while  our  repre- 
sentative system  continues  imperfect,  —  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing the  true  province  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  industrial  classes.  This  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  words, 
the  one  great  controversy  of  the  session  of  1843,  as  it  may  yet 
be  of  future  sessions.  There  were  not  many  men  in  the  House, 
though  there  were  too  many  men  in  the  country,  who  were  heard 
to  say  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  government  to  find  employ- 
ment and  food  for  the  people;  but  there  were  men  of  oppo- 
site extremes  in  politics,  who  contended  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  government  to  regulate  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  deter- 
mine the  circumstances  of  their  lives  by  law.  Some  high  Con- 
servatives contended  for  this  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed 
parental  character  of  government,  which  should  watch  over  the 
members  of  the  State,  as  the  Church  watches  over  the  mem- 
bers of  its  own  communion.  As  the  High-churchmen  claimed 
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dominion,  under  a  metaphor,  for  Mother-church,  while  the 
Church  was  in  fact  impersonal,  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of 
believers ;  so  our  high-statesmen  claimed  dominion,  under  a 
metaphor,  for  the  State  as  a  parent,  while  the  State  is,  in  fact, 
impersonal,  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  persons,  agreeing,  or 
destined  by  circumstances,  to  live  under  a  particular  form  of 
government,  laws,  and  customs.  With  these  high  Conservatives 
were  joined  those  members  of  the  Commons  who  verged  most 
towards  democracy,  —  who  claimed  a  special  protection  for  the 
poor  from  government,  because  the  poor  were  unrepresented  in 
the  Legislature.  A  future  Peer,  and  the  Chartist  chairman  who 
had  conducted  torchlight  meetings  on  a  Lancashire  moor,  were 
seen  advocating  together  a  legal  regulation  of  the  poor  man's 
labor ;  while  men  of  intermediate  parties  advocated  the  poor 
man's  cause  in  a  directly  opposite  manner,  by  contending  that 
his  labor  is  his  only  property,  and  that  to  interfere  with  it  —  to 
restrict  its  sale  by  law  —  is  to  infringe  fatally  on  the  poor  man's 
rights.  The  truth  was  —  and  it  is  the  truth  still  —  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  for  the  relation  between  the  State  and 
the  working-classes  in  our  country  is  not  settled  in  theory,  any 
more  than  in  practice.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  working- 
classes  are  unrepresented  in  the  Legislature,  but  the  circulation 
of  labor  and  the  supply  of  food  —  now  at  last  free  —  were  so 
restricted  by  law  as  to  depress  the  poor  below  the  level  of  com- 
fort and  the  means  of  education.  The  Church  failed  in  her  duty 
of  educating  the  people ;  and  the  State  placed  them  at  disadvan- 
tage by  restrictive  laws.  In  consequence,  a  population  has 
grown  up,  special  in  its  ignorance,  its  sufferings,  and  its  needs, 
which  must  be  specially  dealt  with,  if  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to 
admit,  that,  under  a  representative  system,  it  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  government  to  regulate  the  private  interests  of  any 
class  whatever.  It  is  impossible,  under  the  far  higher  constitu- 
tion of  humanity,  to  refuse  attention  to  the  case  of  the  depressed, 
ignorant,  and  suffering  of  our  people.  The  only  course  seems  to 
be  to  admit,  that,  as  we  have  not  been  true  to  our  representative 
system,  —  being  at  this  day  far  from  having  carried  it  out,  —  we 
cannot  be  harshly  true  to  its  theory.  Having  permitted  a  spe- 
cial misery  and  need  to  grow  up,  we  must  meet  it  with  a  special 
solace  and  aid.  As  to  how  the  solace  and  aid  are  to  be  given,  — • 
this  is  the  point  of  difficulty.  In  the  absence  of  all  theory  which 
can  command  agreement,  men  must  bring  themselves  into  agree- 
ment as  well  as  they  can  under  the  one  guiding  principle,  that 
nothing  must,  be  done  to  impair  any  one's  rights  as  a  citizen  under 
a  representative  system.  Every  man  who  is  now  practically 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  representative  system  is  to  be 
regarded  as  destined  to  inclusion  under  them ;  and  nothing  that 
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is  done  for  his  mind  or  his  fortunes  by  the  grace  of  the  State  is 
to  lower  liim  from  his  position  <>f  theoretical  citizenship  under  a 
constitution  which  presumes  every  man's  condition  and  interests 
to  he  in  his  own  hands.  Whatever  names  and  aspects  the 
debates  and  legislation  of  1843  might  assume,  they  were  almost 
all,  in  fact,  a  study  of  the  serious  problem  of  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  the  poor. 

Lord  Howick  began,  on  the  13th  of  February,  with  a  motion 
Lord  HOW-  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  whole 
ick's  motion.  House  to  consider  the  distress  of  the  country.1  He 
believed,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  the  mass  of  men  rarely  feel 
political  uneasiness  and  discontent  except  under  pressure  of 
personal  want.  He  believed  that  this  pressure  had  now  become 
so  terrible  and  so  extensive  as  to  peril  our  institutions ;  and  lie 
called  upon  the  House  to  consider  and  decide  whether  it  was  not 
time  for  government  to  interfere.  The  mode  of  interference 
which  he  desired  was  the  repeal  of  all  restrictions  on  importa- 
tion, and  especially  on  that  of  corn,  —  it  being  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  mover  desired  the  imposition  of  the  8s.  fixed  duty. 
The  real  interest  of  the  motion  and  the  debate  lay  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  must  elicit  from  the  ministers  some  declaration  of 
their  intentions  about  the  corn-laws;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  Sir 
R.  Peel  declared  that  no  proposition  about  the  corn-laws  would 
be  brought  forward  this  session.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  saved  the 
agricultural  interest  from  any  false  reliance  on  the  stability  of 
the  corn-law,  by  admitting  that  the  whole  question  of  restriction 
lay  in  the  extent  to  which  the  country  was  able  to  bear  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  free-trade.  The  opposition  mem- 
bers now  began,  with  good  reason,  to  treat  the  corn-law  as  a 
"temporary"  expedient,  and  every  thing, the  Minister  said  about 
it  as  a  "  temporary "  answer.2  This  was  felt  by  all  the  Anti- 
corn-law  members  to  be  true ;  and  they,  by  saying  so,  not  only 
prepared  the  way  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn-law,  but  pre- 
pared the  agricultural  party  to  expect  it.  Lord  Howick's  motion 
could  not  succeed,  because  it  was  yet  too  soon  to  learn  the  effects 
of  the  great  measures  of  the  preceding  year.  No  one  could  say 
yet  what  the  income-tax  would  yield,  nor  how  the  timber-trade 
and  other  great  departments  of  commerce  might  be  stimulated 
by  the  relaxation  of  duties  which  had  taken  place  only  since 
October.  The  majority  against  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee was  115  in  a  House  of  497.3 

The  next  approach  to  the  great  problem  was  made  by  Lord 

Ashley,  who  moved,  on   the   28th  of  February,  an 

ley'   address    to   the    Sovereign,  praying   that   she  would 

l  Hansard,  Ixvi.  p.  448.  2  Hansard,  Ixvi.  p.  490. 
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immediately  and  seriously  consider  what  could  be  done  for  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  the  working-classes.1  In  addi- 
tion to  the  difficulties  always  attending  the  education  question,  — 
difficulties  which  have  been  exhibited  at  a  prior  period  of  our 
history,  —  there  was  now  one  in  connection  with  the  peculiar 
reputation  of  the  mover,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House.  It  had 
by  this  time  become  a  sort  of  custom  in  Parliament  to  praise 
Lord  Ashley's  philanthropy,  and  declare  expressly  a  belief  that 
it  was  unquestionably  sincere,  —  a  practice  which  gave  an  im- 
pression of  its  being  questioned  by  somebody..  The  cause  of  this 
was,  not  that  Lord  Ashley  was  not  a  humane  man,  —  not  that  he 
spared  time  and  effort  to  aid  the  suffering,  —  but  that  the  direc- 
tion of  his  philanthropy  was  strange  and  questionable.  His 
residence  was  in  an  agricultural  county  where  the  laborers  were 
reduced  to  the  lowest  condition  then  known  to  Englishmen.  It 
was  so  on  his  father's  estates,  —  on  the  estates  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  he  was  to  succeed :  yet  he  did  not  take  under 
his  protection  his  nearest  neighbors,  with  whose  needs  he  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  best  acquainted ;  but  constituted  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Lancashire  operatives,  whose  families  had  been 
earning  3/.  per  week,  while  the  peasant  families,  his  neighbors, 
were  earning  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  week,  living  on  food  too  mean 
and  scanty  to  support  strength,  and  sleeping  under  rotten  thatch 
which  let  in  the  rain.  Lord  Ashley  was  agitating  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  and  for  the  education  of  the  class  which  was  actually 
the  most  enlightened,  and  the  best  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  of 
any  working-class  in  England ;  while  the  agricultural  laborers 
of  his  own  county  were  in  a  state  of  desperate  ignorance  and 
reckless  despair,  which  demanded  all  his  efforts  to  redress. 
Knowing  nothing  of  "  the  manufacturing  system,"  as  it  was 
called,  he  had  to  depend  for  information  on  persons  from  Lanca- 
shire, and  other  mill-districts:  and  it  was  notorious  that  his 
informants  were  not  always  respectable,  and  that  he  was  largely 
duped ;  while  he  need  but  have  gone  into  the  hovels  of  his 
father's  peasantry  to  have  seen  misery,  and  mental  and  moral 
destitution,  which  could  not  be  matched  in  the  worst  retreats  of 
the  manufacturing  population.  Proofs  came  to  light,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  bad  character  and  unjustifiable  procedure  of 
Lord  Ashley's  correspondents  and  visitors  from  Lancashire;  and 
it  was  these  things  that  cast  a  doubt,  —  not  on  the  sincerity  of 
his  benevolence,  but  on  his  right  to  assume  the  position  of  patron 
of  the  operatives  in  Parliament.  Amidst  all  the  protestations 
and  complaints  which  were  lavished  there,  there  was  a  general 
persuasion  of  something  unsound;  that  Lord  Ashley  mistook  the 

1  Hansard,  Ixvii.  p.  75. 
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character  of  the  mamifacturing  class ;  that  he  confounded  two 
orders  of  social  evils,  —  town  evils  and  factory  evils  ;  and  that  he' 
had  much  underrated  the  intelligence  and  the  resources  of  the 
factory  population.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  uncertain 
action  of  the  House  generally  on  Lord  Ashley's  enterprises ; 
while,  it  need  not  be  said,  he  WHS  disliked  and  slightly  regarded 
by  the  manufacturing  interest  in  the  House,  as  a  man  who  med- 
dled with  what  he  did  not  understand,  and  who  strove  to  set 
aside  the  great  natural  laws  of  society,  for  the  sake  of  favoring 
a  class  who  were,  above  all  others  of  their  rank,  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  One  anecdote  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
state  of  feeling  which  must  have  existed  between  Lord  Ashley 
and  the  economist  section  of  the  House.  While  the  final  strug- 
gle about  the  corn-law  was  going  forward,  a  letter  was  picked  up 
at  Lord  Ashley's  club,  which  was  evidently  dropped  from  his 
pocket,  —  it  being  open,  and  addressed  to  him.  The  waiter  who 
picked  it  up  enclosed  it  in  an  envelope,  and  sent  it  to  the  office 
of  the  Anti-corn-law  League,  where  it  was  opened  and  read  as  a 
matter  of  business,  without  any  suspicion  of  what  it  was  about. 
The  letter  was  from  a  Lancashire  correspondent  of  Lord  Ash- 
ley's, who  wrote  that  there  was  no  hope  of  carrying  Lord  Ashley's 
measure  of  that  session,  but  by  blackening  the  character  of  four 
mill-firms,  whose  names  were  given.  These  mill-owners  hap- 
pened to  be  of  the  very  first  order,  —  men  who  had  provided 
schools  for  the  children  of  their  operatives  ;  who  had  built  model- 
houses  for  their  people,  opened  lecture  and  reading  rooms,  and 
baths,  and  places  of  recreation ;  who  had  spontaneously  spent 
many  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  largest  liberality  towards  their 
industrial  neighbors,  and  were  ordinarily  on  terms  of  strong  good- 
will with  them.  This  letter  was  discussed  by  the  council  of  the 
League ;  and  the  question  was  debated  whether  Mr.  Hume 
or  Mr.  Villiers  should  not  be  requested  to  produce  this  letter 
in  the  House,  as  a  specimen  of  the  quality  of  Lord  Ashley's 
informants  from  the  factory  districts.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
thought  better  simply  to  return  the  letter  to  its  owner,  be- 
cause, though  the  League  council  had  come  into  possession  of 
the  document  quite  innocently,  the  trick  of  the  club-house  waiter 
might  be  charged  upon  them ;  and  the  effect  of  the  letter  might 
be  destroyed  by  any  disgrace  attaching  to  the  act  of  its  produc- 
tion. How  Lord  Ashley  regarded  the  letter,  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show.  The  proof  amounted  merely  to  his  being  in 
correspondence  with  a  disreputable  informant.  But  the  story 
discloses  the  state  of  feeling  existing  between  him  and  the 
economist  section  of  the  House,  who  certainly  felt  themselves 
justified  in  calling  upon  him  to  do  one  of  two  things,  —  to  apply 
himself  to  the  redress  of  the  ignorance  and  woes  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  population,  whose  abodes  lay  round  about  his  own,  and 
whose  case  he  could  investigate  for  himself;  or  to  turn  over  bis 
championship  of  the  factory  classes  to  some  member  of  the 
House  who  had  that  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  which  he  was  deficient. 

In  1842,  Lord  Ashley  had  brought  forward  a  Bill  on  behalf 
of  a  set  of  people  who  really  appeared  to  have  been  Mjneg  and 
neglected  by  all  mankind,  and  whose  case,  when  ex-  Collieries 
posed  by  Lord  Ashley,  startled  Parliament  and  the  Act' 
country.  People  who  move  about  above-ground,  in  the  face  of 
day,  may  exhibit  their  own  case,  and  hope  to  have  it  considered 
by  those  who  look  on ;  but  it  now  appeared  that  there  was  a 
class  moving  about  underground,  in  the  mines  and  coal-pits  of 
England  and  Scotland,  whose  condition  of  suffering  and  brutali- 
zation  exceeded  all  that  had  ever  been  known,  or  could  be  be- 
lieved. A  commission  of  inquiry,  obtained  by  Lord  Ashley,  laid 
open  a  scene  which  shocked  the  whole  country.  Women  were 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden ;  children  were  stunted  and  dis- 
eased, beaten,  overworked,  oppressed  in  every  way;  both  women 
and  children  made  to  crawl  on  all-fours  in  the  passages  of  the 
pits,  dragging  carts  by  a  chain  passing  from  the  waist  between 
the  legs ;  and  all  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  filth  and  profligacy 
which  could  hardly  leave  a  thought  or  feeling  untainted  by  vice. 
This  was  seen  at  once  to  be  a  special,  as  well  as  an  extreme 
case ;  and  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  women  and  children  of  the 
colliery  population  was  passed  with  a  rapidity  which  somewhat 
injured  its  quality.  It  was  known  that  a  strong  opposition 
would  be  raised  if  the  thing  were  not  done  at  once.  It  was 
certain  that  a  multitude  of  women  and  children  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  after  the  passage  of  the  Bill ;  and  not  a  few 
persons  declared  the  commissioners'  report  to  be  full  of  exagger- 
ation ;  and  the  great  permanent  objection  remained,  of  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  interfering  with  the  labor-market.  The 
great  majority  of  the  nation,  however,  felt  that  it  was  better  to 
have  a  large  burden  thrown  on  the  parishes  for  a  time,  than 
to  let  such  abuses  continue ;  that,  making  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  the  facts  were  horrible ;  and  that,  the  labor-market 
being  already  interfered  with  by  Factory  Bills,  this  was  not  the 
point  to  stop  at.  So  the  Bill  passed,  with  some  amendments 
which  Lord  Ashley  submitted  to,  rather  than  wait.1  By  this 
Bill,  women  were  excluded  from  mining  and  colliery  labor  alto- 
gether. Boys  were  not  to  be  employed  under  the  age  of  ten 
years ;  and  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  limited.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  empowered  to  appoint  inspectors  of  mines  and, 
collieries,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  carried  out. 

1  Hansard,  Ixv.  p.  1097. 
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The  new  law  took  effect  after  nine  months  from  its  date.  The 
operation  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  reported  as  beneficial ; 
and,  though  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  prevent  women  from 
getting  down  to  work  in  the  pits  after  the  habits  of  a  life  had 
made  other  employment  unsuitable  or  impossible  to  them,  the 
pressure  upon  parish  or  other  charity  funds  turned  out  to  be  less 
than  had  been  anticipated.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  have  put  a 
stop  to  the  employment  of  women  in  toil  wholly  unsuited  to 
their  frame  and  their  natural  duties ;  and  to  have  broken  in 
upon  a  system  of  child-slavery  which  could  never  have  existed 
so  long  in  our  country,  if  it  had  not  been  hidden  in  the  chambers 
of  the  earth. 

It  was  between  the  passage  of  this  Act  and  its  coming  into 
operation,  that  Lord  Ashley  moved  to  address  the  Queen  on  the 
subject  of  a  religious  education  for  the  working-classes ;  and  this 
brought  out  from  Sir  James  Graham  a  statement  of  a  govern- 
Government  ment  scheme  of  education,  which  was  to  be  engrafted 
Factory  Bill.  UpOn  a  Factory  Bill  of  Lord  Ashley's  order  of  legis- 
lation,—  a  law  which  should  control  the  destinies  of  the  manu- 
facturing population,  without  touching  the  more  depressed  order 
of  agricultural  laborers.1  It  was  probably  owing  in  part  to  tins, 
and  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  government  had  been  stimu- 
lated in  its  action  by  a  fear  of  Lord  Ashley's  activity  and  perti- 
nacity, insufficiently  enlightened  by  philosophy  and  experience, 
that  the  education  clauses  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Factory  Bill 
failed  as  they  did,  and  that  the  Dissenters  committed  themselves 
against  it  in  a  spirit  of  enmity  which  lowered  their  position 
more  than  any  thing  they  had  done  and  suffered  for  a  century 
before. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  government  scheme  and  the  opposi- 
Education  tion  to  it,  it  must  be  remembered  with  what  difficulty 
clauses.  any  beginning  whatever  had  been  made ;  how  jealous 
was  the  Church  of  any  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  public 
funds  for  educational  purposes ;  and  how  unacceptable  to  the 
Dissenters  was  the  idea  of  compulsory  education  at  all.  The 
difficulty  now  was,  that  the  proposed  compulsory  education  was 
to  be  provided  for  that  class  —  for  the  children  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  —  where  the  interest  of  the  Dissenters  was 
strongest;  while  the  agricultural  classes  —  the  neglected  charge 
of  the  Church  —  were  left  over  for  a  future  measure.  It  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  on  every  hand,  that  here  was  a  call  for 
magnanimity  all  rouud.  It  was  an  occasion  for  the  Church 
to  acknowledge  her  neglect,  and  hasten  to  repair  it.  It  was 
an  occasion  for  the  Dissenters  to  be  modest  about  their  much 
greater  exertions  for  the  education  of  their  own  members  in  the 

1  Hansard,  Ixvii.  p.  422. 
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large  towns,  in  consideration  of  the  vast  deal  which  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  do.  It  was  an  occasion  for  all  parties  bravely  to 
face  the  feartul  truth  of  the  amount  of  popular  ignorance,  and 
to  decide  deliberately  whether  it  was  best  for  all  to  yield  some 
of  their  desires  about  doctrinal  religious  instruction ;  or  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  to  pass  off  into  utter  darkness, 
ignorant  not  only  of  all  religious  doctrine  whatever,  but  of  the 
plainest  truths  and  practices  of  morals.  The  Church  was  more 
equal  to  the  occasion  than  the  Dissenters.  The  Church  yielded 
more  than  she  had  ever  offered  before  to  the  consciences  of  Dis- 
senters ;  and,  when  the  Dissenters  threw  out  the  educational  part 
of  the  government  scheme,  the  Church  set  vigorously  to  work  to 
raise  funds  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  for  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  National-Church  schools.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  those  schools, 
indisputable  proof  was  afforded  in  the  exertions  of  the  Church 
during  1843,  of  the  earnestness  of  the  desire  of  the  Church  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  as  she  conceived  of  education.  The 
Dissenters  at  the  same  time  appear  to  have  erred,  —  naturally 
perhaps,  but  widely  and  fatally.  In  their  fear  of  "  compromise," 
—  a  fear  usually  so  honorable  and  so  wise,  —  they  forgot  that 
this  was  a  case  in  which  loss  of  time  was  fatal.  They  had  been 
right  hitherto  in  rejecting  measures  of  religious  liberty  which 
had  any  thing  unsound  in  them,  —  in  waiting  from  year  to  year 
for  a  perfect  Marriage  Bill,  for  instance,  rather  than  put  up  with 
a  partial  one ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  every  year  of  delay  re- 
moved thousands  of  children  beyond  the  reacli  of  education,  and 
thus  consigned  them  to  risks  and  injury  immeasurably  more  fatal 
than  any  kind  or  degree  of  religious  error  could  possibly  have 
been.  Some  of  the  Dissenters  saw  and  felt  this,  and  perceived 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  take  the  most  liberal  scheme  they  could 
obtain  in  the  first  place,  try  to  enlarge  it  afterwards,  and  con- 
tinue to  prosecute  their  voluntary  efforts  as  before,  so  as  to  make 
the  government  measure  a  supplement  to  their  own  exertions, 
instead  of  a  substitute  for  them.  This,  however,  required  a 
magnanimity  of  which  all  were  not  capable :  and  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Dissenters  were  led  away  to  over-rate  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  education  they  could  impart ;  to  overlook  the 
large  area  where  they  could  not  work  at  all ;  and  to  disregard  or 
deny  the  great  truth  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  inapplicable 
to  education,  because  it  is  precisely  those  who  need  education 
most  that  are  least  capable  of  demanding  it,  desiring  it,  and  even 
conceiving  of  it.  The  opposition  of  the  Dissenters  prevailed. 
The  opportunity  was  lost  of  taking  the  Church  in  a  genial  and 
liberal  mood,  and  of  providing  for  the  children  of  various  sects 
being  reared  as  brethren,  while  instructed  each  in  the  doctrine 
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of  his  own  communion.  All  that  was  possible  was  done  for  the 
perpetuating  of  sectarian  rancor,  and  for  hounding  on  ignorance 
and  bigotry  to  new  assaults  on  the  innocence  and  peace  of  so- 
ciety. By  this  mistake,  it  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that 
the  Dissenters  lost  more  in  character  and  influence  than  they  can 
regain  in  a  long  course  of  years;  and,  with  all  their  large  prom- 
ises, sincere  but  rash,  they  have  done  nothing  effectual  in  the 
way  of  substitution  for  the  measure  they  rejected. 

The  outline  of  the  government  measure  was  this.  Factory 
children  had  been  legislated  for  before,  as  we  have  seen ;  and,  as 
was  anticipated,  such  legislation  had  been  inoperative.1  It  was 
now  proposed  that  factory  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  thirteen  should  not  work  for  more  than  six  hours  and  a  half 
per  day ;  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  attend  schools  provided 
for  the  purpose ;  the  children  of  Churchmen,  Catholics,  and  Dis- 
senters, being  committed,  for  certain  appointed  hours  in  every 
week,  to  the  charge  of  their  respective  pastors,  for  religious  in- 
struction according  to  the  creed  of  their  parents.  The  measure 
was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  pauper  children  in  the  towns, 
and  all  other  children  whose  parents  would  consent  to  their  en- 
tering the  schools.  Thus  the  larger  proportion  of  children  then 
uneducated  was  provided  for;  and  a  promise  was  held  out  of  an 
extension  of  the  system  to  include  the  neglected  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  in  a  short  time.  As  there  was  nothing  here 
which  need  interfere  with  any  existing  schools,  and  as  the  most 
careful  provision  was  made  for  the  equality  within  the  schools  of 
children  of  all  sects,  there  would  really  have  been  nothing  for 
the  Dissenters  to  protest  against  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  trustee- 
ship provision.  There  were  to  be  seven  trustees  to  each  school 
under  the  Act ;  four  of  whom  were  to  be  elective,  but  the  other 
three  must  be  the  clergyman  of  the  district  and  two  church- 
wardens. This  would  almost  necessarily  yield  a  majority  of 
Church  trustees  over  Dissenters ;  but,  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  freer  arrangement  could  be  offered  in  a  society  where  an 
Established  Church  exists  at  all,  the  opposition  to  it  amounted 
to  a  declaration  that  there  should  be  no  general  scheme  of  edu- 
cation in  co-existence  with  an  establishment ;  and  the  prospect  of 
popular  education  was  postponed  to  the  day  when  the  Church 
should  be  overthrown  as  an  establishment. 

Within  the  House,  all  went  well.  Lord  J.  Russell,  while 
offering  some  few  objections,  gave  the  scheme  his  hearty  support 
as  a  whole ;  and  men  of  all  faiths  and  parties  showed  themselves 
disposed  to  concede  what  was  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object.  The  Queen's  reply  to  the  address  was  cordial.2 
But  presently  the  Dissenters  were  up  and  stirring  in  opposition ; 

1  Hansard,  Ixvii.  p.  422.  2  Hansard,  Ixvii.  p.  354. 
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and  their  speeches  at  public  meetings,  and  the  language  of  some 
of  their  petitions  evinced  a  misconception  of  the  measure  which 
showed  that  it  was  doomed.  The  remainder  of  the  session  would 
not  suffice  for  disabusing  those  who  had  been  so  unaccountably 
misled  about  the  facts  of  the  measure.  An  inquirer  here  and 
there  had  the  curiosity  to  ascertain  how  many,  of  all  the  alarmed 
Dissenters  he  was  acquainted  with,  had  seeti  the  Bill,  or  learned 
for  themselves  what  its  provisions  really  were ;  and  scarcely  an 
instance  was  found  of  any  one  having  obtained  his  information 
at  first  hand.  It  was  a  case  of  panic ;  and  the  result  was  shown 
in  circulars  full  of  misstatements,  in  public  meetings  full  of  vio- 
lence, and  in  the  presentation  of  such  a  mass  of  petitions  against 
the  Bill  as  had  never  been  seen  in  modern  times.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  Sir  James  Graham  brought  forward  explanations  and 
some  important  amendments,  enlarging  the  number  of  trustees, 
and  so  altering  the  wording  of  the  Bill  as  to  make  clear  the 
entire  independence  of  the  children  of  different  sects,  in  regard 
to  religious  instruction  and  worship.1  But  it  was  useless  to  ex- 
plain and  concede.  Nearly  200  petitions  against  the  Bill  were 
presented  by  one  member  in  one  day ;  and  Lord  J.  Russell  was 
charged  with  one  from  the  city  of  London,  signed  by  Educational 
55,000  persons.  On  the  loth  of  June,  Sir  James  clauses  with- 
Graham  announced,  with  deep  regret,  that  the  gov- 
ernment felt  itself  compelled  to  give  up  the  educational  clauses 
of  the  Bill;  and,  on  the  19th,  he  proposed  to  carry  forward  the 
rest  of  the  measure.2 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  accordingly,  Sir  James 
Graham  introduced  a  Factory  Bill,  divested  of  the 
education  clauses ;  and  it  was  the  fate  of  this  Bill 
which  indicated  the  uncertain  mind  and  temper  of  the  House  in 
regard  to  Lord  Ashley's  philanthropic  enterprises.  When  this 
Bill  went  into  committee,  Lord  Ashley  moved  a  clause  by  which 
the  working-day  for  women  and  young  persons  was  reduced  from 
twelve  to  ten  hours.3  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  made  state- 
ments which  showed  that  he  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
the  labor  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  any  more  than  the 
great  natural  laws  which  regulate  labor  and  production.4  In 
this  speech,  he  went  too  far  for  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
economist  party,  though  he  was  supported  by  the  many  who 
indulge  feeling  at  the  expense  of  reason,  and  in  indolence  of 
thought,  —  by  the  same  sort  of  men  as  formerly  strove  to  regu- 
late wages,  food,  and  dress  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Sir  James 
Graham  opposed  him  with  pain,  seeing  how  the  very  subsistence 
of  two  millions  of  people  was  concerned  in  any  legislation  which 

1  Hansard,  Ixviii.  p.  1103.  2  Hansard,  Ixix.  p.  1568. 

9  Hansard,  Ixxii  p.  277.  4  Hansard.  Ixxiii.  pp.  1073-1101. 
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should  tamper  with  tbo  cotton  manufacture,  —  that  great  branch 
of  industry  which  had  been  introduced  under  a  system  of  free- 
dom from  parliamentary  interference.1  Sir  James  Graliam  not 
only  saw  this  as  an  economist,  but  he  felt  his  responsibility  as 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in  regard  to  any  legislative 
interference  which  might  affect  the  maintenance  of  two  millions 
of  people.  He  saw  the  consequences  of  abridging  "  by  one-sixth 
the  whole  period  allowed  for  the  replacement  of  capital  and  the 
production  of  profit ; "  and  he  would  not  venture  the  risk  of  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  work-people.  The 
men  must  stop  work  when  the  women  and  boys  stopped ;  and 
such  a  legislative  interference  with  the  natural  course  of  manu- 
facture was  not  to  be  adventured  for  any  reasons  which  had  been 
alleged.  The  thing  to  be  done  was  clear  to  his  mind,  —  to  edu- 
cate the  people,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  care  of  their  one 
great  property,  their  labor ;  and  not  to  deprive  them  by  law  of 
the  disposal  of  that,  their  only  property.  To  provide  by  law 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  children  to  be  educated  was  one 
thing;  to  stop  the  labor  of  working-men  by  restricting  the  labor 
of  their  wives  was  another:  and  he  must  oppose  all  interference 
which  was,  in  fact,  tyranny  under  the  name  of  humanity.  These 
were  also  the  views  of  Sir  R.  Peel ;  and  the  government  was 
considered  so  far  pledged  against  Lord  Ashley's  motion,  as  that 
the  majority  of  nine  which  he  obtained  at  first  was  considered  a 
serious  defeat.2 

There  was  a  hope  still.  When  the  eighth  clause  came  to  be 
discussed,  Lord  Ashley  would  have  to  move  the  substitution  of 
ten  hours  for  twelve ;  and  government  would  proceed  that  far 
with  the  Bill,  in  hope  that  the  House  would  reconsider  this  im- 
portant matter.  When  the  time  came,  the  House  voted  in  a  way 
Vacillation  of  which  showed  that  it  did  not  understand  the  business 
the  House,  before  it.  There  was  a  majority  of  three  against  the 
proposal  of  twelve  hours  ;  and  then,  immediately  after,  a  major- 
ity of  seven  against  ten  hours.3  Sir  James  Graham  said,  that,  as 
the  House  would  not  consent  to  the  term  of  either  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  the  government  must  take  time  to  consider  what  could  be 
done  next.  The  result  was  that  Lord  Ashley  gave  way,  permit- 
ting government  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  bring  in  another, 
which  was  the  same  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  contained  no 
clause  specifying  the  hours  of  labor.  On  the  third  reading  of 
the  new  Bill,  Lord  Ashley  moved  that  the  hours  of  labor  should 
be  restricted  to  eleven  per  day  for  three  years  from  the  next 
October,  and  to  ten  from  that  time  forward.4  The  debate  reads 
Strangely  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  life  and  lot  of  the  working- 

1  Hansard,  Ixxiii.  pp.  1101-1110.  2  Hansard,  Ixxiii.  p.  1263. 

8  Hansard,  Ixxiii.  pp.  14QO-U63.  <  Hansard,  Ixxiv,  p.  915, 
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classes.  A  multitude  of  the  operatives  who  had  petitioned  for  a 
ten-hour  Bill  had  been  tempted  by  the  placards  which  were  seen 
all  over  Manchester :  "  Less  work.  More  wages.  Sign  for  ten 
hours."  But  now  the  ten-hour  men  in  the  House  talked  glibly 
of  the  way  in  which  the  inevitable  reduction  of  wages  would  be 
compensated  by  moral  advantages  ;  and  of  the  ease  with  which 
Parliament  could  retrace  its  steps,  if  the  reduction  should  be 
found  to  go  too  far.  The  opponents  of  this  rash  and  meddling 
legislation  declared  themselves  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  dimin- 
ished wages,  of  which  their  opponents  talked  so  lightly,  and  about 
which  they  desired  to  leave  the  working-class  no  choice  ;  and  it 
was  pointed  out,  that,  if  the  step  was  retraced,  it  would  be  on 
account  of  the  fatality  —  which  would  then  have  become  irrep- 
arable —  of  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade.  Sooner  than  this 
could  happen,  however,  as  experienced  men  felt  and  said,  the 
law  would  be  evaded,  and,  by  some  means  or  other,  practically 
set  aside  ;  for  no  law  could  work  in  defiance  of  the  needs  of 
capitalists  and  laborers  :  and  then  we  should  have  perpetrated 
the  unspeakable  mischief  of  breaking  a  solemn  promise  to  the 
people,  and  teaching  them  to  despise  the  law  and  dis- 
trust the  law-makers.  The  debate  ended  in  a  majority  ^lnstnthe 
of  138  against  the  ten-hour  limitation;  and  the  Bill  ten-hour 
was  passed  by  the  Commons  with  only  seven  dissen- 
tient voices.1  It  was  not  much  discussed  in  the  Lords ;  and  it 
presently  became  law. 

In  the  next  session,  1845,  Lord  Ashley  introduced  two  Bills, 
which  were  taken  .up  and  carried  by  the  government;  one  bring- 
ing young  people  employed  in  print-works  under  the  protection 
of  the  factory  measure,  and  the  other  providing  for  the  better 
care  of  lunatics.2  This  last  was  a  good  step  taken  in  an  unques- 
tionable cause.  As  for  the  factory  legislation,  it  is  almost  as 
melancholy  to  witness  the  efforts  made  to  cure  the  evils  of  our 
overwrought  competitive  system  as  to  contemplate  the  evils 
themselves.  First,  we  have  allowed  our  operative  population 
to  grow  up  in  less  ignorance  than  some  other  classes,  it  is  true, 
but  with  a  wholly  insufficient  knowledge  of  their  own  condition 
and  liabilities.  They  have  overcrowded  the  labor-market,  so  as 
to  be  compelled  to  work  harder,  not  than  other  classes  of  laborers 
who  earn  smaller  wages,  but  than  is  good  for  anybody  to  labor ; 
and  then  we  try  to  mend  the  matter  by  forbidding  them  to  sell 
more  than  a  given  amount  of  their  labor.  It  is  not  thus  that 
the  excessive  competition  which  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief  can 
be  reduced ;  and  the  true  friends  of  the  working  freeman  felt 
that  he  lost  nothing,  while  he  retained  his  liberty,  by  the  failure 
of  Lord  Ashley's  ten-hour  measures  of  1844. 

1  Hansard,  Ixxiv.  p.  1104.        2  Hansard,  Ixxvii.  p.  638 ;  Ixxxi  p.  180. 
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Lord  Ashley  wrought  in  a  better  direction  when  he  heartily 
seconded  Mr.  Charles  Buller's  motion,  in  the  session  of  1843,  in 
Debat*  on  favor  of  extensive  and  systematic  colonization,  as  a 
colonization  means  of  lessening  the  excessive  competition  in  the 
labor-market  at  home,  and  of  opening  new  fields  of  subsistence 
and  of  commerce,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  colonists  and 
of  the  stayers-at-home.1  Though  the  discussion  did  not  lead  to 
any  immediate  practical  result,  it  was  eminently  useful  in  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  true  principles  of  relief,  and  affording  large 
information  as  to  our  colonizing  prospects.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  what  was  doing  in  this  field. 

While  Parliament  was  thus  almost  exclusively  occupied  with 
beneficent  legislation,  and  what  was  intended  as  such,  —  thus  in- 
dicating the  peculiar  pressure  of  the  time,  —  society  out  of  doors 
Early  closing  was  following  in  the  same  track.  We  see  with  great 
movement.  satisfaction,  about  this  time,  a  rising  movement  in 
favor  of  shortening  the  hours  of  trading  in  shops.  Here,  where 
exchange  and  not  production  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable objection  to  bringing  the  exhausting  labor  of  shop  attend- 
ance within  endurable  limits.  As  long  as  the  fair  convenience 
of  purchasers  is  considered,  and  the  shops  are  kept  open  for  the 
length  of  an  average  working-day,  a  timely  closing  of  the  shops 
is  a  benefit  to  the  tradesman  and  his  assistants  in  every  way. 
The  one  thing  to  be  done  was  to  induce  the  tradesmen  in  the 
same  line  to  agree  to  close  their  shops  at  the  same  hour;  and 
this  has  been  found  not  difficult  on  the  whole.  The  early-closing 
movement  began  to  be  talked  about  at  this  time  ;  and  a  prospect 
was  opening  to  the  shopman  and  shopwoman  of  evening  read- 
ing or  social  converse  or  rest,  or,  if  their  fatigue  permitted  it, 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  at  other  times  than  on  Sundays.  And 
Case  of  we  note  also  the  commencement  of  the  movement  on 
governesses,  behalf  of  one  of  the  most  suffering  classes  of  society, 
—  the  governesses.  The  position  of  this  unfortunate  class  is 
so  anomalous,  so  unnatural,  and,  at  our  own  particular  period,  so 
depressed,  that  the  efforts  of  all  the  benevolent  among  us  could 
do  but  little  for  relief.  But,  from  this  time,  it  was  at  least  cer- 
tain that  the  neglect  of  society  was  at  an  end  ;  and  this  was  the 
clear  beginning  of  the  end  which  must  one  day  arrive.  From 
this  time,  some  few  of  the  suffering  multitude  of  female  educa- 
tors would  be  sheltered  in  their  latter  years,  and  tended  in  sick- 
ness, and  aided  to  provide  resources  against  a  season  of  age  and 
sickness.  We  were  to  have  among  us  asylums  for  aged  govern- 
esses, and  homes  for  such  as  were  unemployed  ;  and  methods 
of  insurance  or  deposit  for  annuities  for  such  as  were  earning 
salaries ;  and,  better  than  all  these,  an  awakening  of  society  to 
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the  inquiry  why  this  class  is  one  which  suffers  so  bitterly,  and 
whether  it  can  be  justifiable  to  have  among  us  a  class  so  indis- 
pensable, and  yet  so  uiihappy.  It  may  be  hoped  that  there  were 
employers  of  governesses  \vlio  were  now  moved  to  consider 
whether  they  could  not  afford  some  solace  of  sympathy,  and 
respect  and  social  converse,  and  improvement  and  amusement, 
to  the  inmate  of  their  house  whose  position  was  one  of  utter 
loneliness  in  the  midst  of  numbers. 

We  notice  at  this  time  also  projects  for  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  We  read  of  model  lodging-houses,  —  of  improvement 
mansions  for  families,  where,  at  a  less  cost  than  had  of  dwellings. 
been  paid  for  the  most  wretched  roosting-pla'-es,  poor  families 
might  be  provided  with  clean  and  airy  rooms,  with  a  supply  of 
water,  light,  and  warmth.  Suggestions  were  even  made  of  a 
common  kitchen,  wash-house,  and  bakehouse,  and  other  devices 
of  domestic  Socialism,  which  made  the  timid  look  to  see  whether 
the  principle  of  Communism  was  gaining  ground  in  England,  as 
it  was  reported  to  be  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The 
greater  number  felt,  however,  that  it  mattered  little  what  name 
such  projects  were  called  by,  if  they  supplied  the  necessaries  and 
comforts-  of  life,  on  a  principle  independent  of  almsgiving,  to 
those  who  could  enjoy  them  only  by  means  of  the  economy  of 
association. 

The  Queen's  letter  was  still  looked  to  as  a  means  of  relief  for 
the  still  starving  people  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  Queen's 
This  royal  letter  was  prepared  by  the  advice,  and  letter- 
under  the  eye,  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  directed  that  the  bishops 
should  see  that  it  was  read  on  an  appointed  Sunday,  in  all  the 
churches,  that  the  people  might  be  moved  to  charitable  contribu- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  distress,  —  their  contributions  to  be 
collected  from  house  to  house  in  the  course  of  the  week  following 
the  publication  of  the  letter.1  The  transaction,  which  began  in 
May,  1842,  was  spread  over  some  months,  —  Lord  Wharncliffe 
declaring,  in  the  next  session,  that  the  sum  raised  under  this 
letter  amounted  to  about  75,000^,  which  was  expended  in  the 
most  distressed  manufacturing  counties/*  It  was  thought  to  be 
a  mistake  at  the  time  to  have  recourse  to  so  extreme  a  method 
of  appeal  in  a  season  when  all  hearts  that  could  be  so  reached 
were  already  opened  and  softened  by  the  indications  of  unequalled 
distress  on  every  hand ;  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  raised  in 
response  to  the  royal  invitation,  in  proportion  to  those  provided 
by  private  subscription,  seems  to  show  that  there  was  a  failure  of 
judgment  and  taste  in  the  act.  But  it  combines  with  other 
incidents  of  the  time  to  show  that  the  great  social  tendency  of 
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the  day  was  to  consider  the  poor.  This  consideration  occupied 
almost  all  the  time  of  Parliament,  and  was  most  prominent  in 
the  thought  of  the  country,  —  eminently  combining  with  and 
stimulating  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  com- 
munity at  that  time,  —  the  Anti-corn-law  League. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  January,  1841,  Mr.  O'Connell  said,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Repeal  Association  of  Dublin :  "  I  shall,  for  my  part,  Movement  in 
vote  for  the  Whigs  on  all  party  questions,  in  order  to  Ireiand. 
keep  them  in :  but  I  tell  them,  honestly  and  openly,  that  they 
have  lost  altogether  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  nothing 
but  the  loud  cry  for  repeal  shall  henceforth  be  heard  among 
us.  ...  I  did  not  resume  the  repeal  agitation  till  I  saw  how 
utterly  unable  the  Whigs  were  to  effect  any  thing."1  It  might  be 
asked  why  Mr.  O'Connell  desired  to  keep  in  the  Whigs,  if  they 
had  lost  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people,  and  were  utterly  power- 
less. It  appears  that  he  really  did  suppose,  that  a  Conservative 
Ministry  —  such  as  the  Peel  Administration  was  by  anticipation 
supposed  to  be  —  would  treat  Ireland  as  the  rank  old  Orange- 
men of  the  north  would  have  her  treated ;  and  that  the  alterna- 
tive was  merely  between  nothing  being  done  for  Ireland,  and  her 
being  cruelly  oppressed.  Just  before  the  bed-chamber  dispute, 
when  it  was  known  that  Sir  R.  Peel  might  come  in  at  any 
moment  if  he  would,  and  that  it  was  the  "  Irish  difficulty  "  which 
prevented  his  doing  so,  Mr.  O'Conuell  was  looking  round 
anxiously  for  every  means  of  making  the  Irish  question  popular 
in  England,  —  even  requesting  an  English  author,  whom  he 
thought  likely  to  be  listened  to,  to  travel  in  Ireland,  under 
facilities  provided  by  himself,  in  order  to  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  His  apprehension  of  insufferable  coercion 
from  a  Conservative  government  was  probably  real;  and  it  led 
him,  from  this  date,  into  that  monstrous  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  which  was  as  fatal  to  himself  as  to  his  unhappy 
country.  From  this  time,  he  began  to  reap  his  retribution  for 
his  rash,  unprincipled,  and  most  mischievous  political  conduct. 
From  this  time,  he  drew  down  upon  himself  a  burden  of  embar- 
rassment and  irksome  responsibility,  under  which,  after  long 
perplexity  and  anguish  of  mind,  he  sank  spirit-broken  and  terror- 
stricken,  leaving  a  name  which  was  soon  to  be  cursed  by  his 
countrymen  as  fervently  as  it  had  ever  been  blessed.  Probably, 
no  one  now  supposes  him  to  have  been  sincere  in  any  expectation 
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or  desire  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Union ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  futile,  or  more  audacious  in  absurdity,  than  his  replies  to 
Lord  Charlernont  and  others  who  objected  to  the  efficacy  of 
repeal,  and  showed,  that,  if  it  was  obtained  to-morrow,  the  re- 
demption of  Ireland  would  remain  to  be  achieved,  with  less 
chance  of  unity  of  councils  and  dispassionateness  of  action  than 
under  the  imperial  connection ;  but  he  was  probably  of  opinion 
that  the  best  means  of  making  Ireland  attended  to  and  cared  for 
was  by  making  her  feared,  and  that  the  best  way  of  making  her 
feared  was  by  pushing  the  repeal  agitation.1 

In  this  year,  we  find  him  waging  war  against  British  manu- 
O'Conneii's  facturers.  "  His  pantaloons,  waistcoat,  and  coat  were 
proceedings.  ir\s\^  .  .  .  jje  considered  the  pleasure  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  Irish  hands  part  of  the  value  of  the  price  he  gave 
for  any  thing."  He  might  speak  for  himself;  but  he  could  not 
expect  poorer  Irishmen  to  indulge  themselves  in  this  sort  of 
luxury  :  and  the  effort  to  exclude  English  manufactures  failed, 
though  O'Connell  passed  a  law  to  that  effect,  and  even  attempted 
to  enforce  it,  in  opposition  to  the  Dublin  magistracy."  Mr. 
O'Connell  made  journeys  and  attended  dinners  for  the  further- 
ance of  repeal;  and,  in  February,  we  find  him  declaring  that 
he  had  been  refused  post-horses  through  Orange  intimidation : 
from  which  fact  he  drew  the  conviction,  that,  if  he  had  travelled 
on  the  day  first  fixed,  his  carriage  would  have  certainly  been 
destroyed,  and  himself  probably  murdered.3  In  March,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  he  protested  against  a  pub- 
lished calculation  of  the  length  of  his  agitation,  from  his  age 
being  sixty-five.  "  Ten  or  eleven  of  his  uncles  and  aunts  lived 
to  be  above  ninety;"  and  the  prospect  of  his  scope  of  agitation 
was  indefinite,  as  he  "•  could  make  as  much  of  three  years  as  most 
men  could  of  thirty."  In  April,  we  find  him  holding  forth  on  the 
grievous  subject  of  rents,  and  proposing  plans,  procured  from  a 
committee  of  his  own,  for  securing  a  tenancy  of  not  less  than 
twenty  years  for  every  man  on  the  land,  with  power  to  all  to 
purchase  small  farms,  paying  for  them  by  instalments,  with  the 
rent.4  At  the  same  date,  he  admitted  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
his  order  to  exclude  British  manufactures,  and  accounted  for  it 
by  audaciously  declaring  that  it  was  owing  to  an  influx  of 
English  workmen,  "  who  had  come  over  to  keep  down  the  wages 
of  the  Irish  operative."  In  the  same  month,  certain  American 
sympathizers  sent  over  some  hundreds  of  pounds  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  repeal  cause ;  and  O'Connell  declared  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  not  dead,  —  only  slept,  —  and  would  be  awakened 
now  by  the  crowing  of  the  American  cocks  across  the  Atlantic.3 
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He  took  occasion  to  stimulate  the  repeal  wardens  to  augment 
their  funds,  saying  that  two  millions  of  repealers  —  and  he 
could  not  do  with  less  than  two  millions  of  repealers  —  would 
yield,  at  1*.  per  man,  100,000/.  By  this  time,  O'Connell's 
'•  Board  of  Trade  "  had  discovered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
supersede  the  Dublin  shopkeepers  by  "marts  for  the  exclusive 
sale  of  Irish  commodities,"  as  the  shopkeepers  would  not  join  in 
the  movement  to  exclude  British  manufactures.  By  the  middle 
of  May,  it  had  become  clear  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  coming  into 
power;  and  O'Connell  proposed  a  simultaneous  meeting,  on  a 
Sunday,  of  all  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  implore  the 
Queen,  "  not  to  receive  into  her  confidence  the  bitter  and  ma- 
Ijgnant  ancient  enemies  of  her  faithful  Irish  people."1  Before 
this  month  was  over,  the  repeal  meetings  in  the  provinces  were 
becoming  grand  shows,  — one  on  the  hill  of  Kilnoe.  in  Clare, 
consisting  of  100,000  men ;  and  another  at  Ardsullas,  leading 
the  way  in  that  organization  which  afterwards  gave  their  formida- 
ble character  to  such  meetings.  The  people  came  in  companies, 
led  by  their  priests,  from  distances  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  with 
temperance  bands  playing  before  them.2  A  bedridden  old  woman 
was  carried  ten  miles  to  see  the  preparations  made  "  for  the 
salvation  of  her  country."  During  the  absorption  of  the  passions 
of  the  people  in  the  growing  agitation,  the  diminution  of  crime 
appears  remarkable.  While  there  was  "  but  one  voice  upon  the 
breeze  of  heaven,  — '  Hurrah  for  repeal ! ' " —  and  the  shout  arose 
"  from  the  Giants'  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  from  Conneraara  to 
the  Hill  of  Hovvth,"  —  the  judges  were  congratulating  the  juries 
on  there  being  few  prisoners  for  trial,  or  "  the  dock  was  empty." 
In  August,  the  liberator's  speeches  contain  a  curious  medley : 
announcing  his  intended  measure  for  securing  to  every  man  a 
long  or  perpetual  holding  of  the  land  he  lives  on ;  desiring  the 
people  not  to  rebel  as  long  as  they  could  help  it;  intimating 
that  steamboats  could  bring  aid  from  America  in  ten  days ;  and 
longing  for  the  hour,  which  he  declared  might  soon  arrive,  when 
the  Queen,  flying  from  the  Tory  enemies  of  her  throne,  should 
take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  faithful  Irish.3  To  these  he  added 
two  curious  declarations,  —  that  he  had  always  been  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  a  poor-law  into  Ireland ;  and  that  he  had 
arranged  to  introduce  hand-loom  weaving  into  Ireland,  trusting 
to  achieve  an  exclusion  of  the  productions  of  Britisii  power-looms. 
By  this  time,  the  repeal  meetings  were  "immense;"  and  the 
priests  of  one  diocese  winch  contained  105  had  all  joined  but  one. 
A  member  was  now  added  to  the  Association,  whose  ac  e.-3sion 
was  uproariously  hailed,  —  Mr.  O'Connell's  latest  grandchild, 
aged  four  days.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  amuse  or 
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gratify  the  people.  In  October,  the  government  papers  in 
London  intimated  plainly,  that  the  Cabinet  intended  to  take  no 
notice  of  any  nonsense  in  Ireland,  but  that  any  acts  obviously 
dangerous  to  the  general  peace  would  be  put  down  with  the 
strong  hand ;  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  newspaper  press  on 
the  Conservative  side  not  to  record  the  boasts  and  menaces  of 
the  repealers,  as  nothing  but  neglect  seemed  to  be  necessary  to 
empty  the  benches  at  repeal  meetings.  This  declaration  of  the 
"Standard,"  in  October,  1841,  was  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
the  policy  of  the  new  Administration  in  regard  to  the  repeal 
movement.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  before  declined  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  He  now  changed  his  mind,  and  accepted 
the  dignity,  for  the  facilities  it  would  afford  for  extending  the 
repeal  cause.  In  November,  the  movement  had  become  impor- 
tant enough  to  be. visited  with  opposition  and  defection.1  A 
prominent  member  withdrew,  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
opponents  that  Ireland  wanted  peace  and  quiet  more  than  politi- 
cal changes;  and  an  intrepid  parish  priest  refused  to  collect 
repeal  rent  from  his  flock,  because  they  were  already  under  the 
pressure  of  poverty.  By  this  time,  the  new  census  was  out; 
and  Mr.  O'Connell  made  use  of  it  to  charge  upon  the  British 
government  a  "  wholesale  extermination  of  the  Irish  people,"  — 
"  a  frightful  slaughter  of  human  beings,"  —  because  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  at  a  considerably  slower  rate  during  the  last 
than  the  preceding  ten  years.  At  every  meeting  in  Dublin  now, 
contributions  from  the  United  States  were  handed  in,  amounting 
by  this  time  to  many  hundreds  of  pounds.  The  O'Connell  rent 
was  also  swelling,  —  the  sum  collected  in  the  Dublin  district 
alone  this  year  exceeding  2000/.  In  a  month,  it  became  clear 
how  the  new  Lord  Mayor  meant  to  use  his  office  for  the  benefit 
of  the  repeal  cause.  In  one  hour  and  a  half  he  admitted  seventy- 
three  new  freemen,  —  all  of  them  having  avouched  themselves 
Catholics,  and  "  of  the  right  sort."  2  The  dignitary  declared  the 
business  to  be  "  going  on  swimmingly ; "  and  that  there  would  be 
no  need  for  him  to  be  made  permaaent  Lord  Mayor  by  perpetual 
re-election,  because  he  could  put  things  in  train  during  this  year, 
and  get  a  sound  co-adjutor  appointed  to  succeed  him,  who  would 
do  the  same  in  his  turn.  Such  avowals  appear  to  have  created 
no  disgust  among  his  followers,  amidst  their  loud  talk  of  political 
right  and  justice.  All  means  to  their  end  seem  to  have  been, 
not  only  fair,  but  laudable  in  their  eyes.  These  preparations 
indicate  what  might  be  expected  from  a  subsequent  time. 

In  1842,  however,  there  was  something  like  a  suspension  of 
the  repeal  agitation.  The  harvest  having  been  bad,  the  people 
suffered  cruelly  in  many  of  the  rural  districts.  Food  riots  and 
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agrarian  disturbances  fill  the  foreground  of  the  picture  during 
that  year,  —  attacks  upon  flour-mills;  people  roaming  the  streets 
in  the  towns  of  Galway,  and  collecting  before  every  potato  store- 
house ;  lives  lost  at  Ennis ;  and  a  special  commission  sent  down 
to  scenes  of  disturbance.  The  next  year  was  that  in  which  the 
repeal  agitation  reached  its  height. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  we  begin  to  see  mention  of  "  monster 
meetings."  Early  in  January,  Mr.  O'Connell  an-  Monster  • 
nounced  the  repeal  of  the  Union  to  be  "  all  but  imme-  meetings, 
diate,"  if  the  clergy  and  laity  would  unite  in  their  overwhelming 
majority;  and  he  added,  "  1843  is  and  shall  be  the  repeal  year." 
A  remarkable  step,  and  one  which  created  great  excitement  in 
Dublin,  was,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  carried  a  repeal  petition  to  Par- 
liament by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  corporation  of 
Dublin.1  This  was  in  March ;  and  presently  occurred  the  mon- 
ster meeting  at  Trim,  where  30,000  people  were  present.  At 
the  dinner  which  succeeded  the  meeting,  the  agitator  ventured 
upon  his  boldest  language  ;  talked  of  the  scaffold,  victory  or  the 
grave ;  and  dared  the  young  men  to  say  whether  they  would  be 
slaves,  or  shed  their  blood  in  the  field.  At  the  Mullingar  meet- 
ing, on  the  14th  of  May,  it  appeared  that  every  Catholic  bishop 
in  Ireland  was  a  repealer.2  To  this  meeting  the  peasantry 
thronged,  even  from  a  distance  of  forty  miles ;  and  the  numbers 
were  somewhere  between  100,000  and  130,000.  By  this  time, 
all  pretence  of  assembling  to  petition  Parliament  was  laid  aside ; 
and  Parliament  was  spoken  of  with  mere  contempt.  As  the 
government  did  not  interfere,  the  agitator  grew  bolder  and  more 
threatening  in  his  language,  and  more  plainly  invited  his  follow- 
ers to  wrest  repeal  from  the  hand  of  imperial  tyranny.  The 
government  still  professed  its  intention  of  relying  on  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  law,  except  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  arms, 
about  which  a  keenly  contested  Bill  passed  through  Parliament 
during  the  summer.  The  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  removed  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  Lord  Ffrench 
and  several  other  magistrates  who  had  taken  part  in  repeal 
demonstrations ;  but  this  act,  however  much  questioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  one  which  lay  within  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  law. 

It  appears  as  if  the  first  serious  fears  of  the  government  were 
excited  by  the  monster  meeting  at  Tara,  on  the  loth     Tara 
of  August,  where  O'Connell,  who  provoked  the  old     meeting- 
association  of  ideas  about  the  bully  and  the  coward,  bragged 
more  grandly  than  ever,  because  it  seemed  that  the  government 
would  give  him  nothing  to  fear.     He  declared  that  he  had  been 
laughed  at  for  saying  in  January  that  this  was  the  repeal  year : 
1  Spectator,  1843,  p.  28.  2  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  227 
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but  it  was  his  turn  to  laugh  now  ;  for  it  was  certain,  that,  before 
twelve  months  more,  the  Parliament  would  be  in  College  Green, 
Dublin.1  He  believed  he  was  "  able  to  announce  "  to  his  hearers, 
that  not  twelve  months  could  possibly  elapse  without  hurrahs 
for  the  Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green  being  heard  over  the 
land.  He  opened  glimpses  of  his  plan  for  extorting  permission 
from  the  Queen  for  Ireland  to  govern  herself;  and  these  words 
w^re  addressed  to  an  assemblage  estimated,  by  various  reporters, 
at  from  500,000  to  2,000,000  of  persons.  The  hill  of  Tara  was 
like  a  huge  encampment.  Some  persons  arrived  overnight ; 
others  flocked  in  from  the  break  of  day ;  and,  after  ten  o'clock, 
imposing  processions,  with  music  and  banners,  converged  from 
various  points.-  The  spot  was  chosen  for  its  revolutionary  asso- 
ciations,—  the  old  kings  of  Ireland  having  been  elected  on  the 
hill ;  and  the  rebels  of  1798  having  there  sustained  a  defeat.  A 
head-ornament,  half  cap,  half  crown,  was  prepared,  wherewith 
to  crown  the  liberator;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
peasant-multitude  believed  the  day  to  be  come  when  they  were 
to  be  freed  from  a  foreign  domination,  and  restored  to  national 
grandeur,  and  universal  comfort  and  well-being.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  occasion  —  at  the  dinner  after  the  meeting  — 
Arbitration  when  the  scheme  of  establishing  arbitration  courts  was 
courts.  flrgj  recommended.  The  people  were  advised  to  desert 

and  ignore  the  courts  of  law ;  and  the  magistrates  who  were 
dismissed  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  on  account  of  their 
repeal  opinions  were  to  serve  as  O'Connell's  justices,  and  decide 
on  all  disputes  brought  before  them.  These  arbitration  courts 
did  actually,  for  a  considerable  time,  almost  supersede  the  reg- 
ular tribunals.  Of  course,  the  plan  could  not  work  long ;  and 
there  was,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  repeal  agitation,  except  the 
temperance,  that  the  friends  of  the  Irish  liked  so  well.  It  en- 
couraged peace  and  courtesy,  —  checked  the  litigious,  —  and 
would  probably  act  in  the  very  beneficial  direction  of  giving  the 
people  some  better  notion  than  they  had  before  of  the  use  and 
value  of  law.  As  the  decisions  of  O'Connell's  justices  were  not 
legal,  their  courts  could  not  long  exist ;  and  the  practice  of  arbi- 
tration died  out,  like  all  the  liberator's  arrangements. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  August,  another  monster  meeting  was 
held  at  Roscommon.  —  less  numerous  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  tenantry  of  some  landlords  had  not  complained  to  their 
landlords  that  their  attendance  would  be  compulsory  if  they  had 
not  protection  in  staying  away.3  Troops  and  police  were  sta- 
tioned within  call,  but  out  of  sight.  The  agitator's  tone  was  very 
warlike.  After  calling  "  teetotalism  the  finest  effluence  of  human 
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virtue,"  he  said,  that,  "  if  he  had  to  go  to  battle,"  he  should  have 
the  teetotalers  with  him ;  and  there  was  not  an  army  in  the 
world  that  he  would  not  fight  with  them.1  Two  days  afterwards, 
a  scheme  was  produced  which  amused  and  occupied  the  repeal- 
ers, and  made  them  think  that  something  was  doing,  —  a  plan  of 
O'Connell's  proposed  Irish  Parliament.  In  this  there  was  an 
elaborate-looking  detail  of  the  populations  of  Irish  towns  and 
counties,  with  an  apportionment  of  representatives ;  and  there 
was  something  for  the  people  to  do  in  studying  tin's ;  but  there 
was  no  hint  given  as  to  how  this  Parliament  was  to  be  procured. 
When  pressed  on  that  point,  the  agitator  declared,  that  the 
Queen  would  grant  this  Parliament  by  proclamation  ;  and  then 
the  Parliament  would."  legalize  every  thing."  This  is  all.  The 
most  careful  search  into  the  records  of  the  time  yields  nothing 
more ;  not  a  trace  of  a  practical  plan,  political  or  military ;  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  that  O'Connell  was  really  seeking  a  repeal 
of  the  Union.  Unwilling  as  every  one  must  be  to  suppose  that 
a  man  so  able  and  powerful  was  in  fact  hoaxing  an  anxious  and 
suffering  people  for  a  course  of  years;  diverting  them  from  the 
benefits  of  the  imperial  connection  to  follow  false  lights ;  sedu- 
cing them  from  peaceful  industry  to  rove  the  country  in  a  bitter 
holiday  fashion,  —  it  is  impossible  for  the  careful  inquirer  to 
avoid  the  conviction,  that  O'Connell  knew  that  there  would  be  no 
repeal  of  the  Union.  We  find  marchings  hither  and  thither, 
temperance-bands,  Tara-crowns,  "purple  robes  with  fur,"  —  all 
regal,  —  oaths  and  pledges,  flattery  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Irish  character,  pernicious  excitement  of  hatreds  of  race,  paper- 
schemes  and  impromptu  laws,  and  an  ardent  and  unremitting 
pushing  of  the  demand  for  money ;  but,  with  all  this,  no  word 
spoken  or  written,  no  act  done,  no  purpose  peeping  out,  which 
shows  any  practical  intent  of  procuring  repeal. 

At  this  harvest-time,  a  new  method  of  aiding  the  cause  began 
to  be  practised.  On  O'Connell  promising  fixity  of  Anti-rent 
tenure  —  virtual  possession  —  to  every  holder  of  land,  movement. 
in  case  of  an  Irish  Parliament  once  assembling  in  Dublin,  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Armagh  and  other  priests  began  to  give 
"  warning  "  that  the  people  would,  sooner  or  later,  refuse  to  pay 
their  rents.  The  warning  was  precisely  one  which  was  likely  to 
work  its  own  fulfilment;  and  we  find  the  priests  here  and«there 
preaching  to  their  flocks  that  they  should  gather  in  their  har- 
vests, lay  by  what  they  wanted  for  themselves,  and  then,  if  any 
was  left,  they  might  pay  it  over  for  rent.2  As  an  improvement 
upon  this,  bands  of  strangers  now  appeared  from  a  distance, — • 
two  hundred  of  one  party  on  a  Sunday  morning,  —  and  cut  and 
carried  the  produce  of  small  farms,  bringing  cars  with  them  for 
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the  purpose,  and  leaving  the  tenant  to  show  his  landlord  his 
bare  fields  as  excuse  tor  non-payment  of  his  rent.  These  collu- 
sive thefts,  perpetrated  in  open  day,  and  amidst  the  sympathy 
of  the  neighborhood,  are  among  the  worst  features  of  the  time. 
Another  was  the  coercion  used  to  raise  money  for  the  cause ;  the 
reapers  at  this  harvest  being  required  to  produce  their  repeal- 
tickets —  receipts  for  a  shilling  —  before  they  could  obtain  work. 
"  If  O'Connell  knew,"  said  one  of  these  reapers,  who  was  walk- 
ing back  from  Meath  to  Drogheda,  with  blistered  feet,  to  fetch 
his  repeal-ticket,  —  "if  O'Connell  knew  what  a  comfort  a  shil- 
ling is  to  our  families,  he  would  let  us  alone."  This  was 
said  just  at  the  time  when  the  Queen,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  expressing  her  sorrow  for  the  injury  caused  to  the  Irish 
people  by  the  seditious  efforts  of  the  agitators  of  the  day.1  She 
was  resolved  to  sustain  the  Union,  and  was  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  law  ;  being  unwilling  to  resort  to  measures  of  co- 
ercion, and  feeling  assured  that  she  might  rely  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  faithful  subjects  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell 
pronounced  this  speech  to  be  "an  excess  of  impudence  and  stu- 
pidity combined  ; "  but,  perhaps  aware  that  it  might  appear  ludi- 
crous for  an  O'Connell  to  accuse  Queen  Victoria  of  "impu- 
dence," he  laid  all  the  blame  on  Her  Majesty's  ministers.  The 
Irish-arms  ministers  had  carried  one  coercive  measure  during  the 
Act-  session,  —  the  Irish-arms  Act,  —  by  which  the  posses- 

sors of  arms  were  obliged  to  register  them,  to  have  them  branded 
by  the  appointed  government  officer,  and  take  out  a  license  for 
holding  them.  This  act  was  brought  forward  at  the  request 
of  a  large  number  of  orderly  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  who  were 
compelled,  by  the  state  of  the  times,  to  keep  arms  enough  for 
their  own  defence,  but  dreaded  a  seizure  of  them.  There  was 
little  difference  between  this  Bill  and  many  which  had  passed  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  —  even  up  to  the  date  of  Lord  Morpeth's 
Bill  of  1838;  but  it  was  made  the  ground  of  party  conflict  in 
the  House.  The  debates  were  long  and  angry  ;  and  every  con- 
ceivable Irish  topic  was  brought  into  them.  The  Bill,  which 
had  been  first  debated  on  the  29th  of  May,  did  not  leave  the 
Commons  till  the  9th  of  August.  The  Lords  passed  it  rapidly ; 
and  h  became  law  ou  the  22d  of  the  same  month.2  It  afforded 
a  great  subject  to  the  agitator  at  the  meetings. 

But,  by  this  time,  two  sorts  of  narratives  of  those  meetings 
were  getting  abroad.  According  to  the  repealers  themselves,  the 
whole  country  was  up,  in  one  flame  of  patriotism,  on  occasion  of 
a  monster  meeting,  —  decorating  houses  and  roads,  carrying  the 
crown-cap  of  the  liberator,  marching  with  solemn  determination, 
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as  to  a  battle-field,  bearing  banners  which  demanded  "  Repeal  or 
blood,"  and  swearing  on  the  ground  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  cause,  in  response  to  O'Connell's  voice,  which  was  heard  to 
.the  bounds  of  the  assemblage.1  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  point- 
ed out,  that  no  human  voice  could  make  its  utterance  heard  by 
100,000  people;  the  decorations  were  denied;  the  banners  had 
not  been  seen ;  the  people  went  to  the  stubble-field  or  hill  smil- 
ing and  chatting,  as  to  a  mere  sight ;  and,  when  there,  they  waited 
only  for  the  arrival  of  O'Connell,  when,  having  nothing  more 
to  stay  for,  they  poured  off  in  all  directions,  leaving  a  few  hun- 
dreds within  reach  of  the  voices  from  the  platform,  to  do  the 
business  of  listening,  feeling,  and  responding  by  cheers.  There 
were,  besides,  Conservative  reports  which  treated  the  movement 
with  a  contempt  as  absurd  and  forced  as  the  exaggerations  of  the 
repealers.'  The  government  acted  on  the  statements  of  the  re- 
pealers themselves,  who  now  talked  of  marshalling  their  "  troops," 
and  of  their  "  repeal  cavalry  ;"  and  issued  "  regulations,"  in  order 
to  "  muster-march,  and  parade."  A  monster  meeting  ciontarf 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Ciontarf,  three  miles  meeting. 
from  Dublin,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  October ;  and  the  prepara- 
tions assumed  such  a  military  air,  that  the  government  thought 
it  time  to  interfere.  On  the  7th,  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
a  proclamation  by  the  Viceroy  and  Privy  Council  was  issued, 
which  declared  the  public  peace  to  be  endangered  by  such  prac- 
tices as  had  taken  place  at  late  repeal  meetings,  and  were  com- 
templated  now ;  warned  all  persons  to  abstain  from  attendance 
at  the  Ciontarf  meeting ;  and  enjoined  all  official  persons  to  be 
aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  meeting.2  The  agitator  called 
together  his  council;  spoke  "  with  marked  calmness;"  announced 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  there 
would  be  no  meeting  the  next  day ;  and  entreated  all  persons  to 
use  their  influence  in  preventing  any  assemblage.  The  associa- 
tion issued  a  proclamation,  desiring  the  people  to  stay  at  home ; 
and  a  large  number  of  members  volunteered  to  station  them- 
selves on  the  approaches  to  Ciontarf,  to  turn  back  all  comers. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  main  strength  of  the  garrison  of  Dub- 
lin was  so  placed  on  the  field,  as  that  all  who  arrived  found 
themselves  in  a  narrow  lane  between  soldiers,  and  compelled  to 
pass  on  by  the  pressure  from  behind.  Nobody  could  find  out 
where  the  hustings  were :  they  had  been  removed  in  the  night. 
Nobody  could  see  O'Connell :  he  stayed  away.  Instead  of  him, 
there  was  seen  Thomas  Steele,  "  the  head-pacificator  of  Ireland," 
waving  a  green  bough  of  peace,  and  moving  over  the  ground, 
crying,  "  Home  —  home  —  home  ! " 

Of  course,  O'Connell  declared  now,  that  this  Ciontarf  meeting 
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was  to  have  been  the  last ;  and,  of  course,  this  was  not  believed 
by  those  who  had  charge  of  the  public  peace.  Not  only  was 
there  no  reason  why  the  agitator  should  stop  at  this  particular 
meeting,  but  the  government  had  sound  reasons  for  thinking  that 
he  would  not.  It  now  appears  that  he  was  in  a  difficulty  which 
had  begun  to  weigh  upon  him,  and  under  which  he  afterwards 
lost  spirits  and  courage.  He  had  called  out  the  people,  and  now 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  He  had  accustomed  them 
to  political  demonstrations  as  shows ;  and  he  must  devise  novel- 
ties to  keep  them  amused  and  peaceable.  It  was  probably  an 
act  of  mercy  in  the  government  to  stop  him  at  this  point  of  em- 
barrassment. It  is  certain  that  his  anxiety  about  keeping  the 
peace  was  not  surpassed  by  their  own,  when  the  affair  had 
reached  its  present  critical  stage.  Amidst  the  sudden  hush  of 
dismay,  caused  by  the  Clontarf  proclamation  throughout  Dublin, 
O'Connell  went  about  with  an  air  of  extreme  calmness,  and  with 
an  expression  of  countenance,  which,  in  unguarded  moments, 
showed  that  his  mind  was  now  really  harassed,  —  no  doubt  by 
the  pressing  necessity  of  immediately  striking  out  a  new  course. 

In  England,  almost  everybody  was  relieved  and  pleased  that 
government  had  at  last  interfered  with  a  procedure  which  was 
wholly  incompatible  with  public  peace  and  order  under  an  estab- 
lished government.  It  had  been  observed  that  Cabinet  meetings 
had  become  frequent  within  a  week ;  and  that  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
De  Grey,  had  repaired  hastily  to  Dublin  from  London,  instead 
of  travelling  into  Yorkshire  as  had  been  planned.  It  had  long 
been  a  question  among  men  of  all  parties  why  O'Connell  re- 
mained unchecked ;  and  now  that  he  proposed  to  muster  his 
"repeal  cavalry"  within  three  miles  of  the  Irish  capital,  no  one 
could  say  that  the  time  for  a  check  had  not  fully  come.  Why 
the  thing  was  done  hastily  at  last,  so  that  the  notice  against  as- 
sembling was  perilously  short,  appears  never  to  have  been  fully 
explained.  It  is  probable  that  some  secret  information  reached 
the  government,  which  precipitated  their  measures. 

On  the  Monday.  O'ConnelPs  words  were  watched  for  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association.  One  of  his  topics  was 
thi1.  cruelty  of  government  in  keeping  the  soldiers  standing  all 
day  at  Clontarf  for  nothing.  He  quizzed  the  Viceroy,  and  com- 
plimented the  soldiery  and  the  people.  He  talked  of  simultane- 
ous meetings  all  over  Ireland,  and  of  plans  for  buying  up  debts 
on  Irish  estates  by  an  association  of  gentlemen :  but  these  things 
were  to  be  done  hereafter,  at  some  distant  and  unfixed  time  ;  and 
no  indication  appears  of  his  having  decided  on  any  immediate 
course.1  He  spoke  of  laying  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  first  week  of  the  session,  his  scheme  for  an  Irish  Parliament ; 
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but  made  no  reference  to  his  late  declaration,  that  1843  was  the 
great  repeal  year.  It  was  now  the  9th  of  October,  and  no  prog- 
ress had  been  made.  There  had  been  nothing  but  talk  and 
show;  and  the  educated  people  of  Ireland,  the  great  middle 
class,  were  as  hostile  as  ever  to  repeal.  The  peasantry  were  the 
repeal  host.  They  were  truly  formidable,  on  account  of  their 
sanguinary  notions  about  slaying  all  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks, 
and  massacring  all  the  Saxons  in  the  island,  so  that  every  true 
Irishman  should  "  have  wheaten  bread  next  year ; "  but  they 
could  not  assist  in  the  first  step,  —  forming  a  plan  for  obtaining 
repeal. 

For  a  few  days,  Dublin  was  full  of  rumors  of  the  arrest  of 
O'Connell,  though  his  portly  form  was  daily  seen  in  Arrest  of  re- 
the  streets.1  On  the  14th,  the  rumor  was  true.  He,  p«»lleaders. 
his  son,  and  eight  of  their  co-adjutors,  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  unlawful  assembling.  They  were 
admitted  to  bail.  This  was  the  turning-point  of  O'Connell's  life. 
It  was  at  once  observed  that  his  anxiety  for  the  public  peace 
was  extreme.  His  language  became  moderate ;  or,  whenever  it 
swelled  into  vehemence,  it  was  from  an  evident  agony  of  appre- 
hension lest  the  multitude  whom  he  had  inflamed  should  break 
out  into  the  violence  which  he  had  before  indicated  to  them. 
Those  who  should  know  best  have  since  declared  that  from  this 
time  his  health  began  to  fail;  and  that  the  word  "prison"  caused 
him  an  anguish  which  he  could  not  conceal.  He  issued  the  most 
imploring  and  incessant  entreaties  to  the  people  to  keep  perfectly 
quiet ;  aad  declared  that  he  would  never  again  use  the  term 
"  Saxon,"  as  he  found  that  it  gave  offence.2  He  caught  at  an 
offer  from  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  to  aid  the  repeal 
cause,  if  he  would  confine  his  demand  to  a  local  legislature  for 
merely  local  purposes,  and  would  unite  the  British  demand 
for  universal  suffrage  with  his  own  objects. 

The  proceedings  began  on  the  2d  of  November,  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin.  From  the  first  hour,  it 
was  evident  that  obstruction  and  delay  were  the  policy 
of  the  accused.  It  was  not  till  the  8th  that  the  jury  found  the 
indictment  "  a  true  bill ; "  and  the  trial  was  by  various  devices 
put  off  till  the  loth  of  January.3  An  unfortunate  and  disgrace- 
ful error  occurred  in  the  preparation  of  the  jury-lists,  —  two 
slips  of  the  lists  having  been  lost,  and  sixty-three  names  thus 
dropped  by  the  way.  There  was  much  controversy  as  to 
whether  this  accident  would  prove  fatal  to  the  prosecutions ;  and 
there  were  disputes  and  delays  about  the  exclusion  of  certain 
Catholics  from  the  jury,  and  about  every  point  that  could  be 

1  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  237.  2  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  238. 
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raised.  If  it  was  difficult  to  conduct  jury-trial  in  Ireland  in 
all  party  cases,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  in  this  critical  instance,  where  it  was  difficult  in  the 
extreme  to  secure  a  fair  jury.  The  practice  of  smuggling  a  jury 
on  the  one  hand,  and  packing  it  on  the  other,  was  familiar  to 
every  man's  expectation ;  and  few  or  none  believed  it  possible 
to  find,  in  all  Dublin,  twelve  dispassionate  and  impartial  men  on 
a  question  in  which  repeal  was  concerned.  The  community  was 
sharply  divided  between  those  who  adored,  and  those  who  hated, 
O'Connell.  On  the  important  loth  of  January,  when  O'Connell 
and  his  son  arrived  at  the  Four  Courts,  conducted  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  his  state-carriage,  and  escorted  by  twenty-three  other 
carriages,  the  jurors  drew  back  on  various  pleas,  —  ill  health, 
mistakes  in  the  setting-down  of  their  Christian  names,  and  other 
excuses.  All  but  one  paid  the  fine  of  50/. ;  and  he  was  excused 
on  presenting  an  affidavit  of  ill  health.  One  rheumatic  old 
gentleman  of  seventy -two  was  compelled  to  serve;  and  it  was 
noticed  that  great  efforts  were  made  by  the  lawyers  of  the  accused 
to  keep  on  as  many  invalids  as  possible,  evidently  in  the  hope 
that  some  attack  of  illness  might  frustrate  the  trial.  Then,  two 
of  the  accused  were  absent ;  and  the  excuse  presented  for  one  of 
them  was,  that  he  lived  four  miles  from  town.  When  the  court 
had  waited  long  enough,  and  was  about  to  forfeit  his  recogniz- 
ances, he  appeared,  and  everybody  laughed. 

There  were  few  to  laugh,  however,  when  the  Irish  Attorney- 
general  made  his  statement.  Though  everybody  had  read  about 
the  repeal  movement  in  the  newspapers,  for  months  past,  every- 
body seemed  now  struck  by  the  story  as  if  it  was  new.  It  was 
a  fearful  story ;  and  it  left  the  impression  on  all  minds,  that  a 
rebellion  like  that  of  1798  was  impending.  Those  who  did  laugh, 
as  the  trial  proceeded,  were  moved  to  it  by  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  scene,  —  the  impudence,  the  recklessness,  the 
buffoonery,  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  gravity  of  an  English  court  of  justice.  The 
case  for  the  prosecution  occupied  eleven  days ;  and,  after  that, 
the  aim  of  the  accused,  to  wear  out  the  jury,  became  even  more 
evident  than  before.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day,  which 
was  Saturday,  February  10,  there  was  every  expectation  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  would  be  delivered  before  night.  At 
seven  o'clock,  the  chief-justice  closed  his  charge,  which  produced 
a  startling  effect  in  court,  from  the  grouping  together  of  O'Con- 
neil's  speeches  of  incitement,  and  of  the  threatenings  of  the 
repeal  newspapers.  The  jury  inquired  whether  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  proceed  that  night:  they  were  extremely  fatigued. 
They  were  not  let  off;  and  at  half-past  seven  they  retired.  A 
little  before  eleven,  they  returned  a  verdict  imperfect  in  form, 
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and  were  sent  back.     At  a  quarter  past  twelve,  they  were  called 
in,  and  informed  that  they  must  be  locked  up  till  Monday. 

When  the  imperfect  verdict  was  proffered,  a  vast  crowd  was 
assembled  outside  the  Courts  ;  and  the  news  that  the  accused 
were  all  found  more  or  less  guilty  was  received  with  a  terrific 
yell,  which  must  have  told  ou  the  nerves  of  some  of  the  worn- 
out  jurymen.  A  woman  had  that  day  entered  the  shop  of  one 
of  them,  and  offered  to  sell  his  wife  a  widow's  cap,  sayiug  that 
it  would  be  needed  if  the  verdict  was  against  O'Connell.  Be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  company  paraded 
the  streets,  apparently  with  a  view  to  create  a  disturbance ;  but 
Dublin  was  full  of  soldiery,  and  all  was  kept  quiet.  A  crowd 
gathered  on  Sunday  morning  to  see  the  jury  go  to  church;  but 
it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  have  divine  service  performed 
for  them  in  their  retreat.  At  nine  o'clock  ou  Monday  morning, 
the  Court  assembled.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  attended  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  accession  to  the  repeal  cause  was  at  that  time  hailed 
as  one  of  its  chief  triumphs.  Mr.  William  Smith 

my   .  .,  c  ,.       ..         .  .    .     W.S.  O'Brien. 

O  Bnen  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  high 
respectability  of  character,  amiable  temper,  and  sufficient  ability 
to  have  made  a  considerable  impression  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—  where -he  sat  as  member  for  Limerick  —  by  his  speeches 
ou  the  subject  of  Ireland;  and  especially  by  one,  eminently  ra- 
tional and  moderate,  in  the  preceding  session.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  when  he  chose  the  moment  of  O'Connell's  danger,  and  that 
of  the  cause,  for  joining  it,  —  before  his  fatal  faults  of  mind  and 
temper  had  been  brought  out  by  circumstances,  —  his  junction 
with  the  repealers  was  hailed  by  them  with  enthusiasm,  and 
regarded  by  their  opponents  with  feelings  of  apprehension  which 
are  now  looked  back  upon  with  a  melancholy  smile.  As  he  en- 
tered the  court  with  the  accused,  this  critical  morning,  no  doubt 
his  heart  glowed  with  generous  emotions,  and  he  believed  lie  was 
serving  Ireland.  None  but  those  who  knew  him  best  could  have 
believed,  if  it  had  been  foretold  to  them,  how  his  vanity  would 
henceforth  swell  to  bursting,  and  his  small  powers  of  judgment 
collapse,  till  he  should  close  the  new  course  on  which  he  was 
now  entering  by  plunging  his  poor  countrymen  into  the  miseries 
of  abortive  rebellion,  and  subjecting  himself  to  the  punishment  of 
the  felon,  rendered  more  bitter  by  his  own  keen  sense  of  what  he 
must  call  the  ingratitude  of  Irishmen.  He  now  sat  by  O'Connell's 
side,  when,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  jury  entered  with  their  verdict. 

There  were  eleven  counts  in  the  indictment,  and  O'Connell 
was  found  guilty  on  them  all ;  and,  with  the  exception 

Tin.1  verdict 

of  some  clauses  here  and  there,  so  were  all  the  accused, 

except  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tierney,  the  priest,  who  escaped  lightly.1 

1  Annual  Register,  1844,  Trials,  p.  335. 
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O'Connell  immediately  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
laud,  in  which  he  assured  them  that  the  event  of  his  conviction 
would  prove  wholly  favorable  to  the  repeal  cause,  and  concluded 
with  the  words,  '"  Keep  the  peace  for  six  months,  or  at  the  most 
twelve  months  longer,  and  you  shall  have  the  Parliament  in  Col- 
lege Green  again."1  Scarcely  credible  as  it  appears,  it  is  true 
that  multitudes  even  yet  believed  the  promise.  The  news  of 
O'ConnelFs  conviction  flew,  like  the  winds,  over  all  Ireland  ; 
and,  in  Tipperary,  the  winter  night  was  lighted  up  with  signal- 
fires  on  the  hills. 

It  was  the  30th  of  May  before  sentence  was  pronounced.2  Mr. 
.  Tierney  escaped  altogether.  O'Connell  was  sentenced 
to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  2,000/.,  and  was 
bound  in  high  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years. 
The  others  were  sentenced,  each  to  nine  months'  imprisonment, 
a  fine  of  50/.,  and  to  find  high  security  for  future  peaceable  con- 
duct. The  lenity  of  this  sentence  probably  took  everybody  by 
surprise.  No  one  could  say  there  was  any  vindictiveuess  in 
it ;  and,  merely  as  discipline,  it  was  gentle.  The  best  part 
of  it,  —  the  binding-over  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years, 
—  the  part  which  could  not  be  openly  complained  of,  was  the 
most  irksome  ;  but  no  one  could  dispute  its  being  necessary, 
if  the  proceedings  were  in  any  sense  justifiable.  The  judge, 
Burton,  who  pronounced  sentence,- was  so  much  affected  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  do  his  duty.  Mr.  O'Connell  briefly  protested 
that  he  was  guiltless  of  conspiracy,  and  that  justice  had  not  been 
done.  He  was  allowed  to  choose  his  place  of  imprisonment ; 
and  he  chose  the  Richmond  Penitentiary,  in  Dublin  ;  and  there 
Appeal  to  he  was  conveyed.  Proceedings  were  taken  for  a  re- 
the  Lords,  versal  of  the  sentence,  and  the  writ  of  error  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  London.  In  the  prison,  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  permitted  to  receive  his  friends  ;  but  their  names  were  not 
allowed  to  be  written  down  for  publication,  nor  were  deputations 
admitted  to  address  the  liberator.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  exerted 
himself  to  get  this  restriction  removed ;  but  the  matter  rested 
with  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the  prison,  and  they  did 
not  yield :  so  the  long  trains  of  carriages  rolled  away  from  the 
gates  as  they  came.  The  number  of  visitors  was  so  great  as  to 
be  fatiguing  to  the  prisoner:  but  it  was  observed  that  his  health 
improved  from  week  to  week ;  and  it  was  clear  that  his  mind  was 
relieved,  in  his  present  inaction,  under  his  temporary  release  from 
the  fearful  responsibility  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and 
which  had  latterly  been  too  much  for  him.  These  were  his  last 
days  of  repose  and  peace  of  mind. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Lord  Heytesbury  was  gazetted  as  Lord- 

1  Spectator  1844,  p.  154.  2  Annual  Register,  1844,  Trials,  p.  337. 
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lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  Lord  De  Grey's  feeble  health  incapacita- 
ting him  for  an  office  so  arduous.  When  the  new  Viceroy  landed, 
and  was  presented  with  the  keys  of  the  city,  it  was  observed  that 
the  ribbons  were  not,  as  hitherto,  of  party-colors,  but  "  sky-blue 
and  white,  —  emblems  of  peace,  harmony,  and  love,"  as  a  local 
paper  interpreted  them.  The  preceding  Sunday  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  putting  up  a  prayer  for  O'Connell  in  all  the  Catholic 
chapels ;  but  there  was  an  ominous  difference  among  the  priestly 
authorities  about  it.  The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  inter- 
dicted the  act,  and  was  only  partially  obeyed.  Meantime,  the 
appeal  of  the  prisoners  was  before  the  Lords.  By  the  Lords,  its 
points  were  referred  to  the  twelve  judges  for  their  opinion.1  All 
the  judges  pronounced  six  of  the  eleven  counts  to  be  bad  or 
informal,  chiefly  through  the  splitting  of  the  charges  by  the  jury 
in  their  verdict,  in  their  anxious  desire  to  be  precise  and  accu- 
rate. They  had,  in  fact,  set  up  distinctions  in  the  kinds  of  con- 
spiracy, which  were  not  distinguished  in  the  indictment.  These 
six  counts  were  declared  unexceptionable  by  the  Irish  judges, 
and  untenable  by  the  English,  —  a  result  which  would  scarcely 
improve  the  popular  estimate  of  the  administration  of  law  in 
Ireland.  Seven  of  the  judges  next  opined  that  the  judgment 
and  sentence  must  stand,  notwithstanding,  as  the  Irish  judges 
must  know  best  upon  how  much  of  the  verdict  they  grounded 
their  judgment;  and  there  was  enough  that  was  sound  to  justify 
the  sentence.  Two  English  judges  dissented  from  this  view ; 
and  the  Peers  were  now  to  decide  between  the  opinions  of  the 
seven  and  the  minority.  Everybody  seems  to  have  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  avail  itself  of  every  op- 
portunity to  confirm  the  sentence,  and  keep  the  agitator  laid  up. 
The  repealers  protested  that  they  did  not  care ;  and  such  friends 
as  they  had  in  London  began  to  despise  the  Lords  beforehand 
for  their  anticipated  judgment.  On  the  6th  of  September,  im- 
mediately before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  the  law-lords 
delivered  their  opinions.  Some  of  the  Peers,  seeing  the  decision 
likely  to  go  in  favor  of  O'Connell,  were  eager  to  vote,  instead  of 
leaving  the  matter,  as  was  just  and  decorous  in  an  intricate  ques- 
tion of  legality,  to  the  law-lords ;  but  Lord  Wharncliffe  inter- 
posed to  support  the  dignity  of  the  House  as  a  court  of  appeal, 
and  induced  tlie  lay  lords  to  retire  without  voting.2  The  Earl  of 
Verulam  was  the  first  who  retired  behind  the  woolsack  ;  and  all 
the  lay  lords  present  followed.  Four  Peers  remained,  judgment 
Lord  Denham,  Lord  Cottenham,  and  Lord  Campbell  reversed. 
voted  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  should  be  reversed. 
Lord  Brougham  voted  the  other  way. 

The  news  of  the  reversal  of  the  judgment,  and  the  victory  of 
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O'Connell,  was  received  by  multitudes  in  England  with  a  sort 
of  consternation.  But  the  most  calm  and  clear-minded  saw  the 
matter  at  once  a?  all  learned  by  experience  to  regard  it.  It  was 
not  only  that  they  kept  in  view  the  supreme  importance  of  an 
impartial  administration  of  the  law.  That  would  have  been 
enough  ;  but  they  also  saw  that  this  decision  deprived  O'Connell 
of  his  great  theme,  —  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  "the  Saxon," 
and  the  enslavement  of  the  Irish  under  the  imperial  connection. 
It  was  by  the  imperial  Parliament  that  his  appeal  was  justified, 
and  his  sentence  dissolved  ;  and  it  was  the  hand  of  benign  just- 
ice herself  that  now  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Time 
confirmed  this  view.  It  was  his  release  that  broke  the  already 
anxious  spirit  of  the  agitator.  If  a  shadow  of  doubt  had  rested 
Kffwt  on  on  the  strict  legal  justice  of  his  punishment,  he  would 
O'Connell.  nave  come  out  from  his  prison  at  the  year's  end,  strongly 
armed  in  injury,  to  lay  waste  the  country  under  a  new  term  of 
agitation.  As  it  was,  he  came  out  —  however  boastful  and 
clamorous  —  in  reality  perplexed,  anxious,  and  feeble.  He 
never  was  like  himself  again,  except  on  some  single  occasions. 
He  was,  and  he  felt  himself,  half-way  down  a  precipice,  uncertain 
whether  to  go  up  or  down,  —  unable  to  do  either.  His  career 
was  now  virtually  over. 

Yet  there  was  an  external  grandeur  about  his  release.  On 
the  notification  of  his  freedom  being  given  him,  he  left  the  prison 
on  foot,  with  his  sons  and  a  few  friends.1  He  was  recognized  in 
Demonstra-  the  street,  and  escorted  home  by  a  crowd,  whom  he 
tions.  dismissed  with  a  short  speech  from  his  balcony.  The 
next  morning  early,  he  went  back  to  his  prison,  to  be  carried 
home  in  triumph.  The  whole  city  was  abroad  to  see  ;  and  it  was 
two  hours  from  the  time  when  the  procession  began  to  leave  the 
gates,  before  the  car  could  be  brought  up.  The  car  —  invented 
for  the  occasion,  and  never  seen  again  but  at  his  funeral  —  lifted 
him  a  dozen  feet  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  He  stood  at  his 
full  height,  and  was  crowned  .with  the  repeal-cap.  He  was  portly, 
and  apparently  in  good  health  ;  but  his  countenance  wore  the 
anxious  expression  which  was  now  becoming  habitual  to  it.  As 
for  the  rest,  the  show  was  vulgar  enough,  —  the  grandsons  of  the 
agitator  being  on  the  lower  platform  of  the  car,  in  "  green  velvet 
tunics,  and  caps  with  white  feathers."  The  best  feature  was,  per- 
haps, the  coach  in  which  were  the  lawyers  in  the  cause,  carrying 
the  "  monster  indictment."  Mr.  O'Connell  closed  the  proceed- 
ings by  an  address  from  his  balcony,  in  which  he  "  hope' I  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  hold  the  Clontarf  meeting,"  the  principle  of 
which  was  vindicated  by  the  trials.  He  promised  to  open  out 
his  further  plans  at  the  Repeal  Hall — whimsically  called  Con- 

1  Annual  Register,  1844,  Chrou.  95. 
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ciliation  Hall  —  on  the  next  Monday.  At  that  meeting,  which 
was  crowded  and  triumphant,  Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brieu  "  rushed  to 
the  front  of  the  platform,  seized  the  liberator's  hand,  and  shook 
it  vigorously  for  some  moments."  In  return,  Smith  O'Brien's 
hand  was  pressed  to  the  heart  of  the  liberator  ;  and  the  cheering 
and  stamping  were  such  that  "the  very  building  quaked  and 
trembled."  How  soon  was  all  this  to  appear  a  mockery!  These 
fervent  friends  were  soon  to  stand  before  the  world  as  enemies, 
—  O'Brien  striving  to  be  a  rival  sun  in  the  same  hemisphere ;  — 
O'Connell  heaping  contempt  and  foul  names  on  O'Brien  !  O'G'on- 
nell  kept  his  promise  of  announcing  "plans"  at  Conciliation  Hall. 
From  this  time,  he  was  more  fertile  in  "  plans  "  than  ever :  he 
was  incessantly  changing  them.  His  language  grew,  if  possible, 
bigger,  his  demonstrations  more  vulgar,  —  with  more  green  vel- 
vet, feathers,  harps,  wreaths,  and  old  Irish  costumes,  —  and  his 
monster  meetings  more  enormous.  He  was  invited  to  England, 
and  feted  there,  and  made  use  of  for  the  Anti-corn-law  cause. 
But  he  was  never  really  formidable  again,  and  he  knew  it.  He 
had  no  policy,  no  principle,  nothing  to  repose  upon  ;  and  only 
his  ingenuity  and  audacity  for  a  resource.  A  severe  blow  was 
struck  at  him  towards  the  close  of  1845,  —  and  his  extreme  vio- 
lence showed  how  it  told  upon  his  heart,  —  by  an  exposure  of  his 
deficiencies  as  a  landlord.  It  became  known,  —  not  o'Conncii  as 
by  any  hostile  gossip,  but  by  means  of  a  full  and  au-  a  landlord, 
thorized  investigation  into  the  facts,  —  that  this  liberator,  whose 
heart  was  wrung  by  the  woes  of  Ireland,  whose  life  was  devoted 
to  her  redemption,  was  a  middleman,  pocketing  three  times  as 
much  rent  drawn  from  a  squalid  peasantry,  as  he  paid  to  tne 
head  landlord ;  while  also  his  own  tenantry  were  in  "  a  lost, 
wretched,  and  neglected  condition."  *  While  holding  forth  patri- 
otically against  oppression,  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  and 
drawing  away  the  peasantry  from  honest  industry  to  hear  his 
vaporings  about  freedom  and  prosperity,  and  pay  their  only  shil- 
ling in  an  imaginary  cause,  he  was  receiving  rent  from  squalid 
wretches  who  wallowed  with  the  pig,  and  were  chilled  under  his 
roofs  by  the  wintry  wind,  and  would  fain  have  shared  the  food 
of  his  beagles.  He  was  furious  at  this  exposure ;  but  his  hard 
words  mattered  little  while  hard  facts  were  against  him.  Then  he 
was  seen  in  London  streets,  walking  slowly  and  stoop-  o'Conneii's 
ing,  while  supported  by  two  of  his  sons  ;  and  members  decline, 
of  the  House  complained  that  they  could  not  hear  his  now  short 
speeches,  because  of  the  fei-bleness  of  his  voice.  Then  rumors 
arose  of  approachiug  famine  in  Ireland,  and  his  sinking  heart 
could  not  bear  them.  He  was  disturbed  at  the  rise  of  the  "  Young- 
Ireland  "  party,  —  the  new  section  of  repealers  and  liberators 

1  Letters  of  the  "  Times  "  Commissioner,  p.  520. 
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•who  were  impatient  for  war,  while  he  no  longer  talked  of  battle- 
fields, but  grew  more  timid  and  perplexed  from  day  to  day. 
When  the  Whigs  succeeded  to  the  Peel  government  of  1846, 
and  he  was  re-instated  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  sup- 
ported the  Russell  Ministry,  he  was  harassed  and  shaken  by  the 
scorn  and  enmity  of  "  Young  Ireland,"  who  taunted  him  with 
having  "  surrendered."  As  the  famine  was  seen  surely  to  ap- 
proach, all  political  action  became  out  of  the  question.  His  phy- 
sicians said  he  must  be  removed  from  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
whatever  would  disturb  him  ;  and,  if  the  later  portraits  of  him 
are  to  be  trusted,  this  was  highly  necessary.  It  is  affecting  to 
look  on  the  heavy  eye,  and  the  mournful  and  wistful  expression 
of  countenance.  He  went  to  Hastings ;  and  he  did  not  mend, 
though  the  newspapers  had  paragraphs  about  his  improving 
health,  or  health  which  needed  no  improvement.  He  desired 
that  the  newspapers  might  be  kept  from  him,  and  all  tidings  of 
Ireland.  No  one  was  to  be  admitted  who  would  speak  of  Ire- 
land. He  so  watched  the  countenance  of  his  physician  when 
looking  at  his  tongue,  and  was  so  alarmed  by  any  gravity  of 
countenance  at  the  moment,  that  his  physician  had  to  remember 
to  look  cheerful  and  pleased.  Next,  he  went  abroad,  hoping  to 
reach  Rome,  and  die  under  the  blessing  of  the  pope.  But  he 
sank  too  rapidly  for  this.  He  was  carried  to  Paris,  Marseilles, 
Genoa ;  and  then  he  could  go  no  further.  The  final  symptoms 
consequent  on  a  long  decay  of  the  digestive  functions  came  on  in 
May,  1847  ;  and,  on  the  loth  of  that  month,  he  died, 

His  death.     ,  .    i  .....  .     ,      ,. 

his  latest  anxieties  being  lest  he  should  be  buried  alive. 
He  gave  repeated  warnings  to  his  physicians  and  servant  against 
this  danger.  His  melancholy  deepened  to  the  last ;  and  his  only 
interest  seemed  to  be  in  dependence  on  his  confessor,  and  in  re- 
peating the  prayers  enjoined.1  On  examination,  the  state  of  the 
brain  explained  his  later  moods.  It  was  extensively  diseased  ; 
and  the  disease,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  must  have  been  of  long 
standing.  This  was  a  natural  close  of  the  life  he  had  led,  —  a 
life  of  strong  passions,  and  intense  and  unremitted  excitement, 
without  the  repose  of  a  simple  integrity  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
profoundly  melancholy.  Those  who  could  least  pretend  to  lament 
his  disappearance  from  his  mischievous  position  in  Ireland  could 
not  see  without  emotion  the  progress  of  the  old  triumphal  cur 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  bearing  the  silent  remains  of  him 
whom  multitudes  still  called  by  the  name  of  "  Liberator."  The 
name  has  died  already,  and  will  be  henceforth  met  with  only  in 
the  chronicles  of  a  past  time.  It  is  difficult  now  to  find  an  edu- 
cated Irishman  who  speaks  of  O'Connell  with  respect,  or  who 
denies  that  he  set  back  Ireland  half  a  century  by  his  political 

l  Letters  from  G«noa,  May  16, 1847. 
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action  after  1829.  But  his  name  was  a  spell  upon  the  Catholic 
peasantry ;  and  when  the  charm  was  dissolved,  and  the  idol 
broken,  there  was  no  heart  that  was  not  aware  of  the  melancholy 
which  always  attends  the  breaking  of  idols. 

During  the  years  when  the  repeal  agitation  was  strongest, 
there  were  things  doing  in  and  for  Ireland  which  afforded  some 
hope  on  her  behalf,  even  to  those  who  saw  most  clearly  the  mis- 
chiefs of  O'Connell's  course,  and  were  most  indignant  at  them. 
The  most  essential  good  that  could  be  rendered  to  Ireland  — 
that  which  at  least  must  precede  every  other  —  was  an  exposure 
of  the  fact,  that  her  miseries  proceeded  from  moral  and  social, 
and  not  political  causes.  The  famine  was  coming  which  was  to 
do  this  good  work  in  a  harsh  manner.  While  the  famine  was 
not  foreseen,  there  was  something  extremely  disheartening  in 
O'Connell's  pernicious  mode  of  action,  and  in  the  rise  of  Young 
Ireland,  with  its  political  ignorance,  its  slaughter-house  talk,  and 
its  bullying  boasts,  —  all  so  vulgar  in  the  presence  of  the  mourn- 
ful greatness  of  the  cause  it  professed  to  monopolize.  But 
violence  and  ignorance  and  folly  are,  in  their  own  nature,  short- 
lived ;  and  there  was  a  lasting  life  in  some  institutions  and 
methods  and  proposals  on  behalf  of  Ireland  which  were  not 
extinguished  by  the  repeal  agitation. 

The  county  of  Deny  was  showing,  according  to  its  wont, 
what  could  be  done  by  the  application  of  industry  improving 
and  capital  among  a  mixed  population  of  Catholics  and  agriculture. 
Protestants,  and  under  the  much-abused  Union.  On  the  estates 
of  the  London  companies  were  seen  "  good  farm-houses,  large 
squared  fields,  good  fences,  and  abundant  crops,"  1  at  the  same 
date  when,  under  an  invited  visitation,  an  inquirer  was  compelled 
to  report :  "  In  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  such  neglected 
wretchedness — such  filth,  such  squalor,  such  misery  of  every 
kind  —  to  be  seen,  as  I  saw  that  day  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  estate, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell."  2  At  the  same  date, 
Dr.  Kane  was  asking  whence  such  contrasts  arise,  and  avowing 
"  the  fault  is  not  in  the  country,  but  in  ourselves ; "  and  he  adds : 
'4  We  do  not  want  activity,  we  are  not  deficient  in  mental  power ; 
but  we  want  special  industrial  knowledge."3  This  want  was  con- 
sidered and  met  in  the  introduction  of  agricultural  Agricultural 
schools,  whose  benefits  would  be  spreading  over  the  ^h0018- 
land  when  the  Union  was  no  more  talked  of  than  it  is  in  Scotland 
now.  From  the  Templemoyle  Seminary,  for  one,  young  men 
were  going  forth  every  year,  to  reclaim  or  improve  the  land 
about  their  homes,  and  command  good  labor,  and  train  to  good 

1  Letters  of  "Times"  Commissioner,  p.  151. 

2  Letters  of  "  Times  "  Commissioner,  p  529. 
8  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,  p.  412. 
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habits,  and  produce  conspicuous  crops,  and  occupy  the  minds  of 
the  peasantry  round  them  with  something  better  than  showy 
processions,  and  visions  of  battle-fields  that  would  never  be  fought. 
It  was  already  apparent,  that,  where  these  young  men  settled 
down,  the  quality  of  labor  and  of  produce  improved,  tlie  peasantry 
were  better  fed  and  lodged,  and  crime  so  diminished  as  that  the 
police  and  soldiery  went  almost  out  of  sight.  Then  there  were 
Agricultural  agricultural  associations  which  kept  up  the  interest  of 
associations.  tne  gentry.  though  they  never  sufficiently  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  fanners.  There  was  also  the  Irish  Waste  Land 
Improvement  Society,  which  did  more  good  to  the  peasantry,  by 
compelling  patient  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  patient  learning 
how  to  improve  it. 

An  important  measure  —  a  measure  calculated  to  heal  re- 
Charitabie-be-  ligious  dissensions,  and  redress  Catholic  grievances  — 
quests  Act.  passed  the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1844,  —  a 
measure  for  the  better  security  and  administration  of  charitable 
and  religious  trusts.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Lords,  where  it 
met  with  no  obstruction.  In  the  Commons,  it  was  disputed, 
chiefly  by  the  hot-headed  Irish  repeal  members,  who  talked  as 
usual  of  "insult" and  "injustice"  to  Ireland;  while  their  calmer 
comrades,  and  everybody  else,  saw  that  it  was  conceived  and 
framed  in  a  just  and  kind  spirit,  and  must  work  benignly.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  a  Board  was  appointed  to  adminis- 
ter charitable  trusts ;  and  the  members  were  almost  exclusively 
Protestants,  while  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  bequests  placed 
under  its  jurisdiction  were  Roman-Catholic  endowments.1  By 
the  new  Bill,  three  members  of  the  Board  were  to  be  dignitaries 
of  the  law,  two  of  whom  might  be  Catholics ;  and  ten  more  com- 
missioners were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  five  of  whom  were 
to  be  Protestants,  and  five  Catholics.  Various  imperfections  of 
the  existing  law  were  so  redressed  as  to  give  a  preponderance  at 
the  Board  to  the  Catholic  section  where  Catholic  bequests  were 
concerned.  Mr.  O'Connell  injured  himself  much  with  the  most 
enlightened  part  of  his  Catholic  countrymen  by  his  opposition  to 
this  Bill,  —  an  opposition  which  he  grounded  on  his  fears  of  the 
consequences  of  sending  Catholics  to  the  castle,  and  of  sanction- 
ing a  connection  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  State.2  On 
occasion  of  the  third  reading,  Mr.  Maurice  J.  O'Connell  said,  that 
"  he  was  bound  to  express  his  conviction,  that,  when  the  present 
heats  had  subsided,  the  Bill  would  be  found  a  substantial  benefit 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  raising  the  condition  of  their  clergymen, 
without  shackling  the  influence  exercised  by  them  over  their 
flocks."  3  In  August,  Mr.  O'Connell  declared  that  all  befitting 

l  Hansard,  Ixxvi.  p.  1512.  2  Spectator,  1844,  p.  1157. 

8  Hansard,  Ixxvi.  p.  1780. 
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means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Act  going  into  execution, 
and  intimated  that  it  could  never  take  effect  if  Roman  Catholics 
refused  the  office  of  commissioners  ;  yet,  on  the  21st  of  November, 
the  "  Dublin  Evening  Freeman  "  announced  "  the  first  blow  at  the 
independence  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  —  the  rumor  that  Catholic 
prelates  and  laymen  of  respectability  had  consented  to  become 
commissioners.1  It  was  even  so.  The  Catholic  Primate  of 
Ireland,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  three  more 
Catholics  "  of  respectability,"  were  gazetted  as  commissioners  in 
December,  together  with  four  prelates  and  laymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  one  Presbyterian  divine.2  The  success  of 
this  healing  measure,  which  brought  the  heads  of  the  two 
churches  together  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  religion  and 
charity,  was  a  sore  addition  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  perplexities,  and 
a  severe  blow  to  his  influence,  by  forcing  him  into  collision  with 
the  chief  priests  of  his  own  communion. 

During  the  same  session,  the  Lord  Chancellor  united  with  a 
Catholic  Peer,  Lord  Beaumont,  in  obtaining  the  abo-  penai  Act 
lition  of  various  penal  Acts  against  the  Romanists,  rep6*1- 
which,  though  obsolete,  were  an  offence  as  they  stood  in  the 
statute-book.3  The  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord-lieutenant 
was  proposed,  as  a  means  of  bringing  Ireland  into  the  same  close 
union  as  exists  between  England  and  Scotland.4  Mr.  Hume  had 
striven  for  this  object  twenty  years  before,  and  he  was  as  fully 
convinced  as  ever  that  the  assignment  of  a  viceregal  viceroyaity 
government  to  Ireland  gave  that  country  a  colonial  discussed. 
appearance  which  was  highly  disadvantageous.  The  frequent 
changes  of  administration  in  Dublin  were  a  serious  drawback 
upon  good  government.  Instead  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown  residing  in  London,  there  had  been  sixteen  chief-secretaries 
for  Ireland  in  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  Union.  A  smaller 
consideration,  but  not  an  unimportant  one,  was  the  economy  of 
the  change.  Mr.  Hume  moved  an  address  to  the  Queen,  re- 
questing her  to  consider  of  the  abolition  of  the  viceroyaity.  The 
answer  of  Lord  Eliot,  the  Irish  Secretary,  was  that  the  change 
would  be  inconvenient ;  that  the  Irish  people  did  not  desire  it ; 
and  that  the  office  was  six  hundred  years  old,  whereas  none  such 
had  existed  in  Scotland.5  Lord  John  Russell,  upon  this,  pointed 
out  that  it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  appoint  a  separate 
council  for  Scotland ;  but  that  Lord  Somers  had  maintained  that 
such  a  council  would  prevent  the  Union  from  ever  being  complete. 
There  was  opposition  enough  to  induce  Mr.  Hume  to  withdraw 
his  motion.  His  object  will  probably  be  carried  out  in  an  easy 

1  Spectator,  1844,  pp.  820,  1112.          2  Dublin  Gazette,  Dec.  18, 1844. 
8  Hansard,  Ixxvi.  p.  1171.  4  Hansard,  Ixxvi.  p.  834. 

8  Hansard,  Ixxvi.  p.  850. 
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and  natural  manner,  —  by  such  improvements  in  science  and  the 
arts  as  are  already  bridging  the  narrow  sea,  and  bringing  London 
and  Dublin  within  easy  hail  of  each  other.  When  the  English, 
from  the  Queen  to  the  commercial  traveller,  can  visit  Ireland  as 
easily  as  Scotland,  and  London  news  can  be  heard  as  soon  in 
Dublin  as  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  in  London  can 
govern  and  protect  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  viceroyalty,  about  which 
the  affections  of  the  Catholic  Irish  certainly  do  not  cling,  will  be 
swept  away ;  and  there  will  be  one  reminder  the  less  of  the 
tenure  of  conquest  under  which  this  special  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  subject  of  endowing  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  was 
Endowment  much  discussed  throughout  the  country  at  this  time, 
of  catholic  Loud  and  vehement  declarations  were  uttered  by  the 
Irish  political  leaders  in  the  name  of  the  priests,  and 
by  many  of  the  priests  themselves,  that  nothing  would  ever 
induce  them  to  accept  of  a  shilling  of  endowment  from  Prot- 
estant hands ;  but  numbers  of  thoughtful  men  believed  then,  as 
numbers  of  thoughtful  men  believe  at  this  day,  that,  with  time 
and  patience,  such  a  scheme  would  work.  The  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  is  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  grievance,  in  its 
existing  preponderance.  All  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  its  fair 
proportions,  and  settle  it  in  its  true  function,  have  failed ;'  and 
the  easiest  way  now  seems  to  be  to  raise  the  depressed  church 
of  the  majority  into  a  greater  fitness  for  its  function.  As  a 
missionary  church,  the  Establishment  has  failed,  and  will  evi- 
dently continue  to  fail.  If  the  Catholic  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  do  not  and  will  not  enter  it,  the  way  which  remains  to 
enlighten  and  improve  them  is  to  elevate  and  improve  the 
quality  of  their  priesthood,  —  a  priesthood  hitherto  kept  ignorant 
and  dependent  by  the  meagreness  of  their  means  of  education, 
and  by  their  absolute  dependence  on  their  flocks  for  subsistence. 
If  a  provision  were  once  made  for  them  by  law,  and  the  arrange- 
ment placed  beyond  dispute,  —  if  an  annual  sum  for  every  priest 
were  known  to  be  lying  at  the  banker's,  —  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  advocates  of  the  endowment  that  the  priests  would  take  it ; 
and  there  could  be  nothing  in  receiving  a  provision  thus  which 
could  subject  the  recipients  to  any  dangers  of  dependence  com- 
parable to  those  amidst  which  they  were  actually  living.  The 
example  of  foreign  countries  showed  that  there  is  no  abstract 
objection  in  the  minds  of  a  Catholic  priesthood  to  endowment 
by  a  Protestant  State.  The  difficulty  in  the  Irish  case  was 
purely  political,  and  therefore  likely  to  give  way  under  a  liberal 
and  kindly  political  management. 

The  proposal  of  an  increased  grant  to  Maynooth  College  was 
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regarded  by  many  as  a  first  step  towards  the  object,  though  it 
might  perfectly  well  stand  by  itself,  as  having  im-  Maynooth 
portant  merits  of  its  own.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  grant- 
provide  for  the  improved  education  of  the  priesthood,  whether 
or  not  this  advantage  was  to  be  followed  up  by  making  them  less 
dependent  for  subsistence  on  their  peasant  flocks.  It  was  a 
great  thing  to  raise  them  by  education  above  the  wish  for  vulgar 
and  dangerous  power  over  the  people,  whether  or  not  the  sordid 
part  of  the  temptation  was  to  be  afterwards  obviated.  Sir  R. 
Peel  had  the  courage  to  propose,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1845,  that 
the  parliamentary  grant  to  Maynooth  College  should  be  enlarged 
so  as,  in  some  degree,  to  bear  out  the  purpose  of  making  any 
grant  at  all.  The  institution  had  always  been  most  meagrely 
supplied  with  comforts,  and  even  with  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
the  professors  were  paid  less  than  counting-house  clerks ;  and,  at 
present,  the  distress  of  the  times  had  materially  reduced  the 
contributions  of  the  middle  classes,  who  paid  for  the  education 
of  their  sons.  It  would  be  better  to  withdraw  all  pretence  of 
government  support  than  to  let  the  college  go  on  in  this  way; 
and  it  was  a  question,  how  money  could  be  better  spent  than  in 
really  educating  the  students  who  were  to  be  —  whether  well  or 
ill  qualified  —  the  future  guides  and  guardians  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland.  It  seems  as  if  no  great  courage  could 
be  required  to  propose  such  an  augmentation  of  the  annual 
grant  to  Maynooth  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  award  any 
grant  at  all.  But  it  did  require  great  courage  ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  act  of  his  bold  administration  for  which  the  Pre- 
mier was  more  vituperated  than  for  this.  It  was  the  great 
political  controversy  of  the  year,  —  the  subject  on  which  society 
seemed  to  be  going  mad.  It  was  not  the  extent  of  the  grant 
that  was  deprecated,  but  the  advance  in  that  direction  at  all. 
Hitherto  the  grant  had  been  9,000^,  and  the  trustees  had  been 
authorized  to  hold  land  to  the  amount  of  1,000/.  per  annum ;  but 
this  could  never  be  done,  because  the  trustees  were  never  incor- 
porated.1 They  were  now  to  be  incorporated,  and  permitted 
to  hold  land  to  the  amount  of  3,000/.  per  annum.  The  sum  of 
6,000/.  was  to  be  granted  for  professors'  salaries,  which  would 
henceforth  be  large  enough  to  yield  comfort  and  respectability, 
and  therefore  to  secure  a  higher  order  of  qualification  than  could 
hitherto  be  commanded.  At  present,  the  number  of  students 
was  440.  It  was  proposed  to  make  adequate  allowances  to  500 
students.  The  annual  grant  would  thus  be  raised  from  9,000/. 
to  26,360/.  As  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  college, 
and  it  was  most  desirable  to  render  it  more  comfortable  and 
cheerful  than  at  present,  the  sum  of  30,000/.  was  asked  for 

1  Hansard,  Ixxix.  pp.  32-36. 
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as  a  special  grant,  the  needful  repairs  being  henceforth  pro- 
vided for  by  an  annual  vote.  There  was  nothing  in  this  that 
ought  to  have  alarmed  a  people  and  Parliament  accustomed  to 
make  an  annual  grant  to  Maynooth.  It  seem*  a  matter  of  mere 
prudence  to  provide  thus  far  for  the  decent  education  and  bare 
comfort  of  a  body  of  500  priests,  who  were  certain  to  have  more 
influence  over  the  Irish  people  than  all  other  persons  together. 
Yet  the  public  consternation  was  excessive.  The  Dissenters 
pushed  an  opposition  almost  as  loud  and  formidable  as  on  the 
factory-education  clauses.  Public  meetings  to  remonstrate 
against  the  measure  were  held  over  the  whole  kingdom,  —  a 
violent  one  at  the  London  Tavern  leading  the  way.  Upwards 
of  a  hundred  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  London 
signed  the  requisition  for  this  meeting.  The  first  resolution 
declared  the  proposed  grant  to  be  a  renunciation  of  the  Prot- 
estantism under  which  the  empire  had  flourished ;  and  the 
mover  took  upon  him  to  declare  that  the  grant  was  "directly 
opposed  to  the  revealed  will  of  the  Creator." l  The  Dublin 
Protestant  Operative  Association  demanded  the  impeachment  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  Some  members  of  Parliament  were  called 
on  by  their  constituents  to  resign  their  seats;  and  the  table  of 
the  House  groaned  under  the  mass  of  petitions  against  the 
measure.  The  truth  was,  this  measure  was  an  express  discoun- 
tenancing of  the  "  Protestant  ascendency  "  in  Ireland ;  while  in 
England  it  at  once  provoked  the  fears  of  the  vast  body  of  Dis- 
senters about  the  spread  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  their  jealousy 
about  government  endowments  of  religion.  Not  a  few  advocates 
of  the  measure  were  heard  to  say,  that  it  was  now  becoming 
necessary  to  endow  all  ministers  of  every  faith  and  denomina- 
tion. The  external  agitation  was  reflected  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament  in  a  debate  of  three  nights  in  the  Lords,  and  six  in 
the  Commons,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  It  passed, 
however,  on  the  16th  of  June,  amidst  protests  from  five  bishops 
and  three  lay  Peers,  who  objected  to  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  error,  and  for  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reformation ;  and  that  it  countenanced  the  notion, 
that  religious  truth  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  State." 
A  more  important  measure,  tending  to  the  great  object  of 

abating   religious  rancor  in  Ireland,  met  with  resist- 
New  colleges.  P  .  . 

ance  from  an  opposite  quarter.     In  the  royal  speech 

at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Sovereign  recommended  to  the 
best  consideration  of  Parliament  "  the  policy  of  improving  and 
extending  the  opportunities  for  academical  education  in  Ire- 
land." 3  The  ministers  were  prepared  with  their  plan,  which 

*  Daily  papers,  April  15,  1845.  2  Hansard,  Ixxxi.  p.  594. 
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was  brought  forward  by  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  9th  of  May.1 
The  national-education  system  in  Ireland  was  working  well ;  but 
its  host  of  400,000  pupils  included  only  children,  and,  as  yet, 
children  of  the  poorer  classes,  though  it  was  extending  upwards. 
It  was  desirable  to  enable  those  who  had  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  school-benches,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  religious  bigotry 
which  was  the  curse  of  the  country,  to  continue  the  education 
which  had  begun  so  favorably ;  and  also  to  provide  for  the  same 
harmony  being  extended  to  all  classes  of  society.  The  govern- 
ment, therefore,  proposed  the  establishment  of  three  colleges,  in 
the  north,  west,  and  south  of  Ireland,  in  which  a  liberal  and 
comprehensive  academical  education  should  be  opened  to  young 
men  of  every  religious  denomination,  without  distinction.  There 
could,  of  course,  be  no  theological  professorships,  founded  by  the 
government;  but  every  facility  was  afforded  for  the  voluntary 
establishment  of  such  in  connection  with  the  colleges.  As  for 
the  question  whether  these  new  colleges  should  be  incorporated 
into  a  new  university ;  or  whether  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
should,  without  invasion  of  her  present  Protestant  rights,  be 
enabled  to  admit  the  new  colleges  into  incorporation  with  her  as 
a  university, — :this  was  for  Parliament  to  decide  upon.  After 
much  debate,  earnest  but  less  violent  than  that  on  the  Maynooth 
question,  the  nleasure  was  carried,  by  a  vote  of  177  to  26  in  the 
Commons,  and  without  a  division  in  the  Lords,  —  the  question  of 
the  university  arrangements  being  left  over  till  the  views  of  the 
governing  powers  of  all  the  colleges  could  be  obtained.2  The 
bigots  among  the  Catholic  clergy  were  the  foes  in  this  case. 
The  cry  about  "  godless  "  education  was  loud,  and  has  been  long. 
The  new  institutions  have  ever  since  gone  by  the  name  of  the 
"godless"  colleges  among  the  fanatics  of  the  Rornish  faith,  and 
some  few  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  and,  by  much  painstaking 
and  prodigious  misrepresentation,  the  less  enlightened  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  at  length  obtained  from  the  conscientious  but 
weak  pope,  Pius  IX.,  a  rescript  against  these  colleges,  as  places 
of  education  of  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland.  The  measure 
was  and  is,  however,  all-important,  as  throwing  the  onus  of  reli- 
gious exclusiveness  on  the  Catholic  portion  of  society  in  Ireland ; 
and  as  a  distinct  pledge  that  the  imperial  government  was  at 
last  exercising  an  impartial  sway  over  its  subjects  of  differing 
faiths.  The  sum  proposed  for  the  erection  of  the  three  colleges 
was  100,000/. ;  for  their  maintenance,  —  that  is,  the  salaries  of 
officers,  and  the  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, — 
18,000/.  per  annum.  In  each  college  there  was  to  be  a  principal, 
with  a  salary  of  1,000/. ;  and  ten  or  twelve  professors,  with 
salaries  of  300/.  a  year.  Residences  were  not  provided :  but 

1  Hansard,  Ixxx.  pp.  345-366,  2  Hansard,  Ixxxii.  pp.  379,  1025 
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the  principal  of  each  college  would  live  within  the  walls  ;  and 
the  modes  of  residence  of  the  students  were  to  be  under  safe 
regulation,  under  the  Act.  The  power  of  appointment  and 
removal  of  the  professors  was  to  rest  with  the  Crown,  as  was 
obviously  fitting  in  a  case  which  involved  party-feelings  to  so 
great  an  extent.  The  preparations  for  these  new  institutions 
were  immediately  begun.  It  must  be  left  for  time  to  show  how 
they  work. 

In  February  of  this  year,  a  report  was  presented  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry,  sent  out  in  1843,  to  investigate  the  law 
and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland.1 
Much  expectation  was  excited  by  the  appointment  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  —  as  it  was  called,  from  the  Earl  of  Devon  being 
The  Devon  at  the  head  of  it,  —  and  the  expectation  was  kept  up 
Commission,  ^y  fj,e  eagerness  of  multitudes  of  persons  connected 
with  the  proprietorship  and  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Commission.  They  came  in  crowds 
to  tell  what  they  knew  and  thought  and  felt ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  now,  at  last,  light  would  be  obtained  as  to  what  was  to  be 
hoped  and  feared,  and  what  could  be  done.  The  information 
obtained  was  extensive  and  valuable ;  and  large  practical  use 
might  soon  have  been  made  of  it,  in  the  form  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, but  that  the  famine  was  approaching,  which  put  aside  all 
considerations  but  how  to  prevent  the  whole  rural  population 
from  dying  of  hunger.  Though  the  time  has  not  arrived  for 
making  use  of  the  disclosures  of  this  report,  and  though  much  of 
it  may  be  actually  superseded  by  the  operations  of  calamity,  it 
remains  a  token  of  solicitude  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers  in  office  during  its  preparation. 

During  the  decline  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  power,  and  the  rising 

conflict  between  his  repeal  party  and  that  which  was  to  be  headed 

by  Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien,  while  want  was  becoming  aggravated, 

and  famine  was  approaching,  the  amount  of  outrage  in  Ireland 

,    increased  so  grievously,  that  ministers  introduced  a 

Coercion  Bill.     „  .         W«tt  i      •      ^L  •  c    i  o  t  r>        r™        T>-H 

Coercion  Bill  early  in  the  session  of  1846.  The  Bill 
was  framed  strictly  for  the  protection  of  quiet  members  of  soci- 
ety, —  permitting  the  Viceroy  to  award  compensation  to  the 
maimed,  and  to  the  families  of  the  murdered,  under  the  attacks 
at  which  the  measure  was  aimed.2  Under  it,  disturbed  districts 
might  be  proclaimed,  and  night-meetings  within  them  prevented. 
The  Bill  passed  the  Lords  easily,  but  was  vehemently  disputed, 
and  at  last  lost,  in  the  Commons,  where  party  feeling  ran  high 
amidst  the  final  agitation  about  the  corn-laws,  and  the  hopes  and 
fears  about  the  going-out  of  the  Peel  Ministry.  It  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  defeat  of  ministers  on  this  Coercion 

1  Annual  Register,  1845,  Pub.  Doc.,  p.  455.        2  Hansard,  Ixxxiii.  p.  1363. 
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Bill  —  so  mild  of  its  class  —  was  occasioned  by  a  combination  of 
parties  ;  and  the  speeches  of  Lord  G.  Bentirick  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
universally  reprobated  for  their  spirit,  were  regarded  as  manifes- 
tations of  the  real  reasons  of  the  result.  At  the  moment  when 
the  Corn-law  Repeal  Bill  was  passing  the  Lords,  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  government  Bill  for  Ireland  was  refused  by  a  majority 
of  292  to  219,  after  a  delay  of  five  months,  which  would  have 
been  seriously  injurious  to  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
if  it  had  passed.1  The  division  took  place  on  the  2Gth 
of  June,  three  days  before  the  announcement  of  the  retirement  of 
the  Peel  Administration,  —  a  retirement  which  might  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  failure  of  this  measure,  if  it  had  not 
been,  as  was  well  known,  determined  beforehand,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  carrying  of  the  measure  for  which  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  returned  to  power,  —  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 

We  must  look  further  back  for  the  deciding  cause  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Peel  Administration.  Before  the  end  Threateningg 
of  1845,  it  was  clear  that  the  potato-crop  in  Ireland  of  famine- 
was  likely  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by  blight.  Men  whose  vision 
was  bounded  by  political  party-spirit  endeavored  to  persuade 
others  as  well  as  themselves,  that  the  avowed  alarm  of  the  Cabi- 
net for  the  food  of  half  a  nation  was  little  more  than  a  device 
to  get  the  corn-laws  repealed  with  the  least  possible  difficulty ; 
but  men  of  more  enlightenment  and  a  more  simple  conscience 
had  faith  in  the  earnestness  of  the  Minister,  in  the  reality  of 
his  solemnity,  in  the  sincerity  of  the  solicitude  which  marked  his 
countenance  and  his  voice,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  abundant  evi- 
dence which  he  laid  before  Parliament  of  the  probable  extent 
of  the  approaching  calamity.  It  was  all  too  true.  The  work  of 
preparation  for  a  new  age  for  Ireland  was  taken  out  of  human 
hands  ;  and  a  terrible  clearance  of  the  field  of  Irish  soil  and 
society  was  about  to  be  made  for  the  efforts  of  future  apostles, 
and  the  wisdom  of  future  legislators.  The  virtues  of  two  parties 
of  rulers  were  not,  however,  to  be  in  vain.  Under  them  the 
great  truth  had  appeared,  that  the  causes  of  Irish  misery  were 
not  political,  but  social ;  and  both  had  done  what  they  could  to 
purge  out  the  spirit  of  religious  and  political  rancor  which  had 
hitherto  poisoned  every  public  benefit,  and  aggravated  every 
social  woe,  of  that  unhappy  country. 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxvii.  p.  1027. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  ecclesiastical  disturbances,  whose  beginnings  have  been 
_,,      ,  noticed,  were  by  this  time  becoming  of  the  gravest 

Church  .  oil  fr- 

patronage  in  import.  Scotland  was  affording  as  complete  an  exem- 
Scotiand.  pljfication  as  the  world  has  seen  of  the  perplexities 
attendant  on  an  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  At 
the  date  before  us,  events  were  occurring  which  tested  the  merits 
of  a  scheme  concocted  by  Harley,  Bolingbroke,  and  Swift,  in  the 
palace  of  Queen  Anne.  By  an  Act  of  1711,  the  power  of  free 
choice,  the  liberum  arbitrium,  as  to  the  appointment  of  pastors  in 
the  Scotch  Church,  was  taken  from  the  Church  courts,  by  subject- 
ing the  power  of  the  presbytery  to  the  interpretation,  and  even 
control,  of  the  civil  courts.  The  minority  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  time  approved  of  the  Act,  which  fulfilled  their  idea  of  the 
connection  of  Church  and  State.  The  majority  protested  against 
it,  from  year  to  year  ;  but  the  protest,  being  of  no  avail,  at  length 
became  little  more  than  a  form.  The  leading  men  of  the  time, 
the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters,  who  represented  Scotland 
to  English  eyes,  were  not  earnest  Churchmen,  —  not  earnest 
about  religion  at  all ;  and  the  arrangement  of  1711  suited  their 
views  very  well,  as  being  moderate,  decorous,  and  tending  to 
peace.  They  did  not  see  what  was  going  on,  wherever  a  pastor 
whom  the  flock  did  not  like  was  forced  upon  them.  In  a  multi- 
tude of  parishes,  the  patron  nominated  the  minister;  if  the  presby- 
tery found  him  unexceptionable  in  '"life,  literature,  and  doctrine," 
they  were  then  obliged  to  appoint  him,  however  unacceptable  he 
might  be  to  the  flock.  There  were  many  ways  in  which  a  min- 
ister, with  whose  "  life,  literature,  and  doctrine  "  no  fault  could  be 
found,  might  be  unfit  for  the  care  of  a  particular  parish.  He 
might  have  a  weak  voice,  or  too  much  scholarship  for  a  rustic 
congregation,  or  he  might  have  town  ways  and  ideas,  or  he  might 
not  speak  Gaelic  where  the  people  understood  little  English.  In 
such  cases,  the  people  would  turn  to  the  Voluntaries,  and  become 
Dissenters.  We  have  before  seen  how  dissent  abounded  in  Scot- 
land at  the  period  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  and  how  virulently 
the  High-churchmen  of  the  Kirk  regarded  the  Voluntaries,  who 
claimed  to  be,  and  were,  considerably  more  than  half  the  nation. 
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In  1834,  an  effort  had  been  made  to  recover  the  power  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Church  by  the  Act  of  1711 ;  and  ap- 
parently it  succeeded.  But  the  power  of  the  State  was  not  to 
be  cast  out  from  the  Church  so  easily  as  at  first  appeared  ;  and 
the  Church  found  itself  compelled  to  advance,  or  assert  new 
claims.1  In  the  quarrel  about  these,  the  Establishment  was  rent 
in  twain,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  became  a  warning  and  a 
sign  of  the  fate  of  all  churches  which  have  made  the  effort  to 
maintain  at  once  an  alliance  with  the  State  and  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  progress  of  dissent  was  so  rapid  after  1820,  that  the 
earnest  members  of  the  Kirk  took  it  much  to  heart.  Patrona 
Wherever  they  turned,  in  hope  of  bringing  back  the  the  cause 
Voluntaries  to  the  Church,  they  were  met  by  the  ob-  ' 
jectiou,  that  the  people  preferred  choosing  their  own  pastors  to 
having  them  nominated,  in  a  compulsory  way,  by  a  lay-patron, 
who  might  or  might  not.  according  to  his  temper,  listen  to  any 
objections  on  the  part  of  his  Hock  to  his  nominee.  The  earnest 
Churchmen  saw  that  this  lay-patronage'  must  be  got  rid  of;  and 
petitions  for  its  abolition  so  poured  in  upon  Parliament,  that  a 
select  committee  of  the  Commons  was  appointed  in  1834  to  con- 
sider the  subject.-  The  same  agitation  wrought  in  another  direc- 
tion,—  giving  a  large  majority  of  non-intrusion  members  to  the 
General  Assembly,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  the  minority 
While  the  committee  of  the  Commons  was  sitting,  the  General 
Assembly  passed  an  enactment,  containing  a  declara-  The  veto 
tion  and  a  rule.  The  declaration  was,  that  it  was  a  law- 
"  fundamental  law  "  of  the  Church,  that  no  pastor  should  be  in- 
truded on  any  congregation,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people ; 
and  a  rule  was  prescribed,  by  which  the  will  of  the  people  might 
be  ascertained  and  manifested.  A  veto  on  the  nomination  was 
afforded  to  them.  This  is  the  celebrated  Veto  Act.  Those  who 
passed  it  professed  to  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
Act  of  1711  :  it  was  also  declared  to  be  so  by  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  emphatically  praised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  pronounced  it  to  be  "  in  every  respect  more  desirable  than 
any  other  course  that  could  have  been  taken."  3  For  five  years, 
the  Veto  Act  worked  so  well,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  those  who 
devised  and  passed  it  supposed  that  the  matter  was  settled,  and 
that  the  Church  had  indeed  recovered  her  powers.  When  the 
minority  in  the  Assembly  saw  how  acceptable  a  body  of  minis- 
ters —  250  in  the  five  years  —  was  settled  under  this  Act.  they 
first  learned  to  approve  it,  and  then  to  avow  their  approbation. 
The  tendency  to  dissent  was  supposed  to  be  subsiding,  and  the 

1  Gordon's  Memorial,  &c.,  1841,  p.  4.  2  Memorial.  &c.,  p.  5. 
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Scotch  clergy  instituted  the  movement  for  Church  extension, 
which  was  described  in  a  former  chapter  of  our  history. 

There  were  secular  persons,  however,  who  were  not  satisfied 
to  see  the  power  of  appointment  to  parishes  dependent  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  majority  of  the  communicants.  This  dependence 
lessened  the  value  of  patronage,  and,  as  these  persons  thought, 
its  dignity  ;  and  they  were  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  power 
given  to  the  communicants  by  the  Veto  Act  was  compatible  with 
the  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  They  were  disposed  to  try  the  fact ; 
and  occasions  for  such  an  inquisition  soon  offered. 

Lord  Kinnoull  presented  a  Mr.  Young  to  the  parish  of  Auch- 
TheAuchter-  terarder.  The  heads  of  families  in  the  congregation 
ardercase.  jjj  not  ]jke  tne  appointment,  and  vetoed  it.  The 
presbytery  were  ordered  to  take  him  on  trial.  They  refused 
to  do  so,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  be  ordained  because  the 
ecclesiastical  conditions  relating  to  his  call  by  the  people  had  not 
been  fulfilled.1  Mr.  Young  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  and 
the  House  of  Lords  to  grant  him  both  the  civil  benefice  and  the 
cure  of  souls.  The  decision  of  the  civil  courts  was,  that  the  pres- 
bytery must  take  him  on  trial,  as  he  was  competent  in  the  three 
prescribed  conditions,  —  of  life,  literature,  and  doctrine  ;  and  the 
acts  of  the  Kirk  were  not  binding  upon  them.  The  Assembly 
did  not  contest  this  decision,  as  far  as  its  civil  relations  went. 
They  surrendered  the  stipend,  house,  and  external  privileges,  to 
the  patron  and  his  nominee.  This  was  in  May,  1839. 

The  Church  thus  found  that  there  really  was  an  incompatibility 
between  the  Act  of  1711  and  their  veto  law  of  1834.  The 
thing  to  be  done  now  was  to  maintain  the  principle  of  non-intru- 
sion, and  endeavor  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  modify  the  statute 
so  as  to  bring  the  civil  law  into  accordance  with  the  conscience 
of  the  Church.  While  requesting  this  reform  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Church  acted  mildly  in  regard  to  the  veto  law,  sus- 
pending operations  under  it  till  the  difficulty  should  have  been 
accommodated.2  For  two  or  three  years,  no  progress  whatever 
was  made  ;  and,  through  this  delay,  circumstances  arose  which 
induced  a  more  serious  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  con- 
verted the  whole  affair  into  one  of  vital  opposition. 

When  the  judgment  in  the  Auchterarder  case  went  against  the 
Church,  and  in  favor  of  the  lay-patron,  no  demand  was  made  on 
the  presbytery  and  the  people  to  receive  Mr.  Young.  When  the 
The  strath-  fruits  of  the  benefice  were  given  up  to  him,  they  were 
bogie  case.  }ef^  unmolested,  and  not  required  to  surrender  the  spir- 
itual freedom  they  held  of  declining  the  services  of  an  unaccept- 
able pastor.  But,  as  there  had  been  parties  who  had  instituted 
a  trial  of  the  question  thus  far,  so  there  were  other  parties  who 
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now  resolved  to  push  the  experiment  further,  and  ascertain  what 
the  connection  between  the  Church  and  the  State  really  was. 
The  presbytery  of  Strnthbogie  had  of  obi  been  celebrated  for  its 
zeal  for  the  civil  power,  its  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  and  its  lean- 
ing towards  Episcopacy  ;  and  now  it  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  the  Church  and  the.  State.  In 
the  parish  of  Marnoch,  a  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  assistant  to  the 
minister  for  three  years,  and  was  then  nominated  for  minister,  on 
the  pulpit  becoming  vacant.1  He  was  so  unacceptable,  that  the 
call  —  the  forms  of  which  were  preserved  all  this  time  —  was 
signed  by  only  one  parishioner,  while  261  out  of  300  heads  of 
families  on  the  roll  of  communicants  dissented.  The  one  parish- 
ioner who  signed  the  call  was  a  publican ;  and  he  lost  his  busi- 
ness immediately.  The  court  next  above  the  presbytery  —  the 
Synod  of  Moray  —  directed  the  presbytery  to  reject  Mr.  Ed- 
wards ;  but  they  did  not  do  so  till  ordered  by  the  highest  author- 
ity of  all,  —  the  General  Assembly.  When  they  had  done  it,  an 
acceptable  minister  was  presented.  But  Mr.  Edwards  obtained 
an  interdict  from  the  Court  of  Session  against  the  settlement  of 
the  second  nominee,  and  a  declaration  that  the  presbytery  were 
bound  to  take  Mr.  Edwards  himself  on  trials.  The  members  of 
the  presbytery  were  now  in  the  painful  position  of  being  under 
contradictory  orders  from  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Court 
of  Session.  —  from  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  General  As- 
sembly and  its  adherents  took  for  granted  that  the  members  of 
the  presbytery  ought  to  consult  their  spiritual  superiors  how  to 
proceed ;  but  such  a  consultation  would  have  been  of  itself  a 
surrender  of  the  question.  The  seven  members  of  the  presby- 
tery determined  for  themselves  to  obey  the  civil  power;  and  they 
admitted  Edwards  to  trials.  They  were  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  General  Assembly,  where  Dr.  Chalmers  moved  for  their 
deposition  from  the  holy  ministry.  Dr.  Cook,  the  leader  of  the 
State  party  in  the  Church,  —  "the  Moderates,"  as  they  were 
called,  —  moved  that  the  seven  ministers  at  the  bar  should  be  dis- 
missed, and  confirmed  in  their  present  rank  in  the  Church.  Dr. 
Chalmers  obtained  a  majority  of  97  in  an  Assembly  of  347  ;  and 
the  Strati  ibogie  ministers  were  sentenced  to  deposition.2  Their 
parishes  were  declared  vacant,  and  Mr.  Edwards  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  license  as  a  minister  of  the  Church. 

The  seven  deposed  ministers  appealed  to  Parliament ;  and 
their  case  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1841.  Lord  Melbourne  let  everybody  see  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  matter :  he  had  promised,  certainly,  to  main- 
tain the  law,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  Lord  Advocate  would  see 
that  it  was  done ;  these  were  very  difficult  questions,  but  they 
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seemed  to  him  to  lie  within  the  Church  entirely  :  and  then  he 
spoke  so  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  to  set 
the  Lords  laughing.1  Lord  Haddington  rebuked  the  vacillation 
and  indifference  of  the  Premier,  declaring  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  the  government  —  its  carelessness  or  hesitation 
—  that  the  divisions  in  the  Scotch  Church  had  become  what  they 
were.  The  concluding  statement  of  the  Premier  was,  that  the 
government  really  meant  to  execute  the  law ;  and  that  the  best 
way  of  doing  that  was  to  leave  the  law  to  execute  itself.  For 
want  of  a  few  words  of  earnest  declaration  of  the  intentions  of 
government,  ho\vever,  the  impression  was  very  general,  that  the 
Ministry  were  somewhat  daunted  by  the  imposing  attitude  of  the 
ecclesiastical  chiefs  in  Scotland,  and  disposed  to  leave  the  affair 
as  much  as  possible  to  be  managed  in  the  Scotch  courts. 

The  deposed  ministers  obtained  an  interdict  forbidding  all 
preachers  of  the  Kirk  from  entering  their  pulpits.  The  Assem- 
bly forthwith  deputed  one  of  their  chief  members  to  go  and 
preach  there,  and  encouraged  various  ministers  to  officiate  in 
those  parishes  regularly  and  perseveringly,  —  thus  compelling 
their  licentiates  to  break  the  civil  law,  because  their  predecessors 
had  broken  their  ecclesiastical  law.  Penalties  hung  over  the 
heads  of  the  preaching  substitutes ;  and  penalties  had  been  im- 
posed on  those  whom  they  superseded.  This  state  of  things 
Public  could  not  last  or  be  endured.  The  number  of  public 

excitement,  meetings  which  took  place  all  over  Scotland,  and  the 
vehemence  of  the  speakers  on  both  sides,  began  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant warning  to  Parliament,  that  talking  and  laughing,  and  even 
wrangling,  were  no  longer  serious  enough  for  the  occasion.  In 
truth,  the  reader  of  the  newspapers  of  that  time  feels  little  incli- 
nation to  smile,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  extreme  wonder  which 
he  feels  at  the  point  which  party-spirit  can  reach.  The  evidences 
of  wrath  and  hatred  are  too  strong,  and  the  mutual  imputations 
too  shocking,  to  leave  room  for  any  amusement.  To  an  impar- 
tial reader,  it  appears  that  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  men 
might  more  reasonably  hold  opposite  opinions.  The  case  was 
one  of  difficult  decision  to  the  wisest;  for  the  perplexity  lay 
deep  in  an  abyss  of  compromise,  and  by  no  means  within  the 
grasp  of  passion  and  partisanship.  The  language  used  in  regard 
to  the  Church  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Edwards  and 
the  seven  Strathbogie  ministers  on  the  other,  was,  however,  as 
violent  as  can  ever  have  been  used  about  monsters  of  vice. 
Such  language  led,  as  was  natural,  to  violence  of  another  kind. 
The  pious  attendants  at  church,  on  critical  occasions  and  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  pelted  one  another  with  snow  and  with  stones ;  and, 
here  and  there,  there  was  fighting  enough  to  call  for  the  interfe- 
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rence  of  the  police.  The  gravest  thinkers,  and  men  of  the  high- 
est conscientiousness,  saw  more  clearly,  from  month  to  month, 
that  there  was  no  alternative  for  the  Church  party  position  of 
but  to  withdraw  from  their  connection  with  the  State,  the  church 
The  choice  lay  merely  between  this  and  the  surrender  party> 
of  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  Church.  They  had  staked  every 
thing  on  their  position,  that  the  providing  ministers  for  the 
people  was  a  spiritual  concern,  though  the  disposal  of  the  emolu- 
ments was  a  secular  one.  The  State  would  not  recede  from 
its  legal  function  of  supporting  patronage;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
party  must  therefore  separate  its  function  from  its  partnership 
with  the  civil  law. 

When  this  result  was  evidently  becoming  necessary,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  a  member  of  the  Peel  Ministry,  which  was  ix,r(j  Aber- 
now  in  power,  made  one  last  effort  to  preserve  the  deen's  Bin- 
unity  of  the  Scotch  Church  by  a  Bill,  intended  to  remove  doubts 
respecting  the  admission  of  ministers  to  benefices  in  Scotland. 
A  similar  Bill,  about  which  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Dr.  Chalmers 
had  misunderstood  one  another,  had  been  proposed  and  with- 
drawn in  1840.  It  was  not  likely  now,  after  three  years  of 
strong  warfare,  to  be  well  received  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  it  was  hardly  intended  for  them,  but  rather  for  the 
large  body  of  clergy  who  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  Establish- 
ment, and  yet  must  have  a  clear  settlement  of  their  consciences, 
by  a  distinct  knowledge  of  their  case,  if  they  were  to  remain.  In 
1840,  400  ministers  and  2000  elders  had  declared  in  favor  of 
the  Bill;  but  now,  though  it  passed  through  Parliament,  it  was 
too  late  to  affect  materially  the  condition  of  the  Church.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  presbytery  to  which  any  case  of  unacceptable 
nomination  should  be  referred,  should  have  power  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  parish,  and  tlie  number  and  character  of 
objectors ;  and,  if  the  objectors  should  appear  to  be  in  the  right, 
the  presbytery  had  power  to  refuse  to  admit  the  nominee ;  being 
obliged,  however,  to  specify  the  grounds  of  their  decision.1  Next, 
the  veto  was  abolished,  being  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  fore- 
going provision.  In  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate, 
the  appeal  must  lie  to  the  Church  courts  alone,  as  the  civil  courts 
could  not  have  any  concern  Avith  such  a  matter.  The  civil 
courts  were,  however,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  interfere, 
in  case  of  any  excess  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
courts.  It  was  clear  to  all  who  saw  how  far  the  controversy 
now  transcended  the  veto  question,  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill 
was  no  longer  what  the  times  required.  It  did  nothing  towards 
determining  the  province  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
on  any  ground  of  principle.  Several  of  the  Lords  objected  that 
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it  pronounced  virtually  against  the  decision  in  the  Auchterarder 
case,  and  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  existing  law  of  Scot- 
land. The  pleas  in  its  favor  all  related  to  the  necessity  of  allay- 
ing excitement  in  Scotland ;  and  high  legal  authorities  were 
adduced,  which  declared  the  Bill  to  he  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  decision  upon  the  Auchterardor 
case ;  and  thus  was  there  as  much  to  be  said  on  hoth  sides 
among  the  lawyers  as  among  the  excited  population  in  the  North. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  July  before  the  Bill  was  discussed  in 
the  Commons,  after  its  passage  through  the  Lords'  House.  The 
thinness  of  the  House  showed  that  even  yet  the  full  importance 
of  the  subject  was  not  understood.  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  who  ought 
to  know,  said  that  the  Church  party,  now  called  the  Seceders, 
took  scarcely  any  interest  whatever  in  the  Bill ;  and,  when  Sir 
R.  Feel  resorted  to  quotations  from  speeches  in  the  Assembly 
about  reliance  on  the  government  for  interference  for  the  settle- 
ment of  consciences,  he  was  describing  a  lime  long  gone  by,  and 
a  state  of  affairs  which  could  never  be  renewed.1  It  mattered 
little  now,  as  regarded  the  immediate  difficulty,  whether  the  Bill 
passed  or  not.  It  became  law  on  the  17th  of  August.'2 

We  have  said  that  the  Church  party  were  now  called  the  Se- 
ceders.  The  time  had  indeed  come.  The  Scotch  Church  was 
divided  into  irreconcilable  parties.  The  incidents  which  led  on 
to  the  secession  were  these. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1842,  two 
The  General  addresses  to  the  Crown  had  been  proposed  and  agreed 
Assembly.  upon ;  one  of  which  invited  the  attention  of  Her  Maj- 
esty to  the  encroachments  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  the  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  of  the  Church;  and  the  other  prayed  that  the 
Sovereign  would  order  measures  towards  the  abolition  of  Church 
patronage  in  Scotland.  A  memorial  to  the  Cabinet  was 
also  prepared ;  to  which  Sir  James  Graham  replied  in 
a  letter  issued  on  the  4th  of  January,  1843.3  This  was  a  letter 
of  reasoning  comment  on  the  memorial  sent  in  to  ministers ;  and 
it  presents  a  clear  account  of  the  government  view  —  the  view  of 
Reply  of  "the  Moderates"  —  of  the  whole  case.  It  occasioned 
government.  mnc\i  anger,  and  was  spoken  of  with  scorn,  —  this 
"  chopping  of  logic  while  the  Church  was  falling  iu  pieces,"  —  this 
fiddling  while  the  burning  was  going  on  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
party  would  have  been  more  angry,  and  with  better  cause,  if  Sir 
James  Graham  had  given  a  peremptory  and  unreason-  d  reply. 
The  document  ended  with  a  clear  declaration  of  government  in- 
tentions. Government  had  beeu  willing  to  attempt  legislation,  in 
a  hope  of  a  settlement ;  but  "  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  . . . 
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have  unhappily  diminished,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Church  is  con- 
cerned, these  reasonable  hopes  ;  and  Her  Majesty's  ministers,  now 
understanding  that  nothing  less  than  the  total  abrogation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  other  patrons  will  satisfy  the  Church, 
are  bound  with  firmness  to  declare  that  they  cannot  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  consent  to  the  grant  of  any  such  demand."  This 
letter  must  be  answered ;  and  circumstances  occurred  in  the 
Assembly  which  allowed  the  Church  party  to  have  all  their 
own  way  in  answering  it.  It  was  a  matter  of  contention  in 
the  Assembly,  and  also  before  the  civil  courts,  whether  a  cer- 
tain class  of  the  clergy,  called  quoad  sacra  minis-  q,load  sacra 
ters,  —  being  the  incumbents  of  non-parochial  churches,  ministers. 

—  should  have  the  position  and  privileges  of  parochial  minis- 
ters.    As  the  judges  differed  on  this  point,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the    Assembly  divided    eagerly   upon    it.     Five   of  the  judges 
sanctioned   the   claim   of  the  quoad  sacra   ministers,  and   eight 
rejected  it.     Their  opinion  was  declared  on  the  20th  of  January. 
On  the  31st,  the  Assembly,  constituting  itself  a  commission,  was 
to   resolve  on  a  reply  to  Sir  James  Graham.1     Dr.  Cook,  the 
leader  of  the  Moderates,  moved  the  exclusion  of  the  quoad  sacra 
ministers  who  were  present,  as  disqualified  by  law  from  sharing 
in  the  business.     Dr.  Cook's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  92 ;  and  the  mover,  with  his  minority,  retired  from  the  meet- 
ing whose  proceedings  could  not  be  legal.     A  committee  was 
formed  by  those  who  remained,  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  Petition  of  the 
paring  a  petition  to  Parliament,  which  was  presented  Assembly. 
by  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  in  the  Commons,  on  the  7th  of  March.     The 
House,  after  a  debate  of  two  nights,  decided  by  a  vast  majority 

—  211  to  76  —  against  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the 
petition.2     Not  only  the  result,  but  the  tone   of  the 

debate,  showed  the  Church  party  that  they  had  nothing 
more  to  hope  for  from  Parliament.  Everybody  spoke  respect- 
fully and  decorously  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  but  nobody, 
except  the  members  of  the  government  and  a  few  other  speakers, 
seemed  to  know  or  care  what  the  controversy  was  about.  The 
House  was  quiet,  but  indifferent.  Members  were  conscious  of 
their  ignorance,  and  had  no  hope  of  clearing  up  their  minds  by 
means  of  a  single  debate ;  so  they  sat  still,  and  probably  wished 
the  matter  over.  One  keen  disappointment  to  the  Church  party 
was,  that  Lord  John  Russell  went  against  them  on  this  occasion, 
after  having  seemed  to  admit  their  claims  in  a  letter  to  his  Scotch 
constituents  of  the  city  of  London.  It  was  not  likely  that  the 
Whigs,  who  never  showed  themselves  clear  or  decided  on  the  ques- 
tion when  they  were  in  power,  should  have  mastered  the  subject 
now ;  but  the  Church  party  attributed  the  change  in  Lord  J. 
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Russell's  tone  to  his  having  received  false  information  about  the 
spirit  ami  purposes  of  the  Church  party.1  It  was  believed  that 
he  was  misled  by  some  "  Scotch  Liberals,"  "who  declared,  only 
one  week  before  the  secession,  that  the  number  of  ministers  who 
would  give  up  their  endowments  would  not  exceed  six. 

Far  indeed  was  this  from  the  truth,  as  was  seen  when  the 
Preparation  memorable  18th  of  May,  1843,  arrived.  From  the 
for  secession,  hour  when  the  decision  of  Parliament  became  known, 
the  non-intrusion  party  pushed  their  preparations  vigorously. 
Lecturers  traversed  all  Scotland,  canvassing  for  support  for  the 
Free  Presbyterian  Church,  about  to  take  its  place  in  opposition 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A  fund  was  to  be  raised  for  the 
erection  of  churches  and  the  support  of  ministers.  Missionary 
objects  were  naturally  united  with  the  primary  aim  of  protesting 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  State  over  the-Church.  "  We  shall 
indeed,"  said  Dr.  Candlish,  on  the  21st  of  March,  "cultivate  our 
own  districts ;  we  shall  have  stated  congregations,  with  stated 
elders  and  ministers ;  but  we  shall  have  our  tours  of  preaching 
too, — our  visits  to  all  comers  of  the  land;  and  I  believe  that  yet, 
by  God's  blessing  on  our  free  and  faithful  preachings,  in  the 
highways  and  hedges,  in  barns  and  stables,  in  saw-pits  and  tents, 
we  shall  yet  regenerate  Scotland,  and  have  multitudes  of  those 
who  are  now  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  to  listen  to  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation."2  Though  the  season  was  one  of  se- 
vere commercial  distress,  300,000/.  were  subscribed  in  a  few 
months  for  the  support  of  the  Free  Church. 

The  next  important  matter  was  the  election  of  commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly.  The  quoad  sacra  ministers  had  but 
little  chance  of  election  after  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
judges  on  their  claims.  A  persuasion  prevailed,  that  the  Mod- 
erates would  have  all  their  own  way  in  the  Assembly.  The 
18th  of  May  would  show. 

The  windows  along  the  way  were  crowded  on  that  day ;  and 
so  was  the  gallery  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  where  the 

The  secession.     .  ,,        °  .,    ./       .     .  ,„,  . 

Assembly  held  its  sittings.  Ihe  non-intrusion  mem- 
bers were  cheered  as  they  entered.  One  of  their  leaders,  Dr. 
Welsh,  moderator  of  the  former  Assembly,  took  the  chair.  Af- 
ter prayer,  he  did  not,  as  is  usual,  proceed  to  make  up  the  roll, 
but  instead,  read  the  protest  in  which  the  non-intrusion  mem- 
bers had  recorded  the  grounds  of  their  secession  from  the  As- 
sembly, and  from  alliance  with  the  State.3  It  was  an  act  of 
excellent  temper,  taste,  and  prudence,  in  the  seceders  then  to 
withdraw,  without  seeking  controversy.  To  the  number  of  169, 
they  took  their  hats,  and  walked  out  of  the  church.  As  the 

l  Westminster  Review,  xl.  p.  204.  2  Spectator,  1843,  p.  296. 

»  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  247. 
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foremost  of  them  appeared  at  the  door,  the  crowd  in  the  streets 
set  up  a  cheer;  and  the  cheering  continued,  with  few  pauses,  and 
only  the  disturbance  of  a  few  hisses,  all  the  way  to  a  hall  at 
Cannonmills,  where  300  more  seceding  clergy  and  a  large  and 
sympathizing  auditory  awaited  them.  In  Dr.  Chalmers's  ensuing 
address,  he  took  the  pains  which  might  be  expected  from  him  to 
explain  that  the  seceders  were  not  Dissenters.  They  left  a 
vitiated  establishment,  but  adhered  to  the  Church,  and  claimed 
to  be  a  more  real  Church  than  that  which  remained  Established. 
This  was  true  now,  as  it  had  been  true  in  regard  to  ancient 
secessions ;  and,  as  in  their  case,  the  matter  will  probably  end, 
after  a  few  years  of  protests  against  Voluntaryism,  in  the  Free 
Churchmen  being  numbered  among  the  Voluntaries  of  Scotland. 
On  the  20th,  there  was  a  demonstration  which  somewhat  dero- 
gates from  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  The  Marchioness  of 
Breadalbane  was  received  in  the  hall  with  loud  cheers.  In  the 
course  of  proceedings  this  day,  complahits  were  made  that  great 
landed  proprietors  would  not  grant  the  smallest  portion  of  ground 
for  new  churches ;  but  the  zealous  leaders  declared,  that  an  old 
vessel  here  and  there,  moored  along  the  shore,  and  tents  that 
could  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  would  serve  their  needs. 
On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  the  first  secession  church,  which  had 
been  built  in  six  weeks,  was  opened ;  and  neither  it,  nor  the  hall 
where  Dr.  Chalmers  preached,  nor  the  church  attended  by  the 
Queen's  High-commissioner,  could  contain  the  eager  crowds  that 
resorted  to  them.  On  the  next  day,  the  22d,  the  General  As- 
sembly made  haste  to  undo  the  acts  of  the  seceders,  counter  pro- 
—  excluding  the  quoad  sacra  ministers,  though  with  codings, 
kindly  wishes  for  their  admission  under  a  parochial  right,  and 
re-instating  the  seven  Strathbogie  ministers.1  Then  followed  the 
deposition  of  the  seceders,  and  the  declaration  that  their  parishes 
were  vacant.  On  the  same  day,  the  seceders,  formed  into  an 
assembly  of  their  own,  renounced  their  brethren  of  the  Establish- 
ment in  much  the  same  mode.  An  Act  of  Separation,  Act  of  Sepa- 
now  known  as  the  "  Disruption,"  was  decreed ;  and,  on  ra-tim- 
the  next  day,  it  was  produced  for  signature,  previous  to  its  being 
transmitted  to  the  Assembly.  Prayer  preceded  and  followed  the 
signing  of  the  Act,  —  four  hours  being  occupied  in  affixing  the  sig- 
natures. An  address  to  the  Queen  was  passed,  and  much  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  their  new  position  transacted ;  and  then, 
having  agreed  to  hold  another  assembly  in  October,  at  Glasgow, 
the  meetings  dissolved.  The  General  Assembly  was  also  dissolved 
on  the  29th,  —  a  day  on  which  many  a  heart  throbbed,  and  many 
an  eye  was  moi-tened,  at  the  thought  that  all  was  now  over,  and 
the  beloved  and  venerated  old  Kirk  of  Scotland  rent  in  twain. 
1  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  253. 
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The  noble  and  animating  feature  jof  this  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
Spiritof  the  tion  is  that  whicli  is  found  on  all  such  occasions, —  the 
movement  disinterestedness  of  the  movers.  Of  that  heroic  disin- 
terestedness there  never  was,  or  could  be,  any  question.  The 
secede rs  were  violent  in  their  partisanship,  and  unjust  in  their 
judgments  of  those  whom  they  left  behind :  they  had  the  faults 
of  a  revolutionary  era ;  but  their  earnestness  and  their  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  were  sublime.  As  early  as  that  memorable  May 
week,  there  were  500  clergy,  who  had  left  home,  neighbors, 
station,  and  competence,  and  thrown  themselves  into  a  position 
where  they  might  have  to  endure  poverty  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  and  could  not  escape  much  tribulation  and  toil.  And  they 
were  well  supported  by  a  host  as  earnest  as  themselves,  —  by 
men  and  women  who  were  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
cause.  While  the  difficulties  remained  which  were  occasioned 
by  the  refusal  of  land-owners  to  grant  sites  for  churches,  aged 
men  and  tender  women  attended  worship,  like  the  old  Covenan- 
ters, in  frost  and  rain,  —  under  the  tempests  and  heats  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  blasts  and  snows  of  winter,  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the 
wild  ravine,  and  on  the  exposed  hill-side.  Several  of  the  large 
proprietors  held  out  for  a  long  time,  naturally  doubting  whether 
they  ought  to  grant  aid  of  any  kind  to  parties  who  had,  as  they 
supposed,  set  up  against  the  government  and  the  law-courts. 
But  these  not  only  became  better  aware  of  what  is  due  to  reli- 
gious liberty,  but  took  warning  from  the  frequent  rising-up  of 
the  question,  what  right  any  man  could  have  to  hold  land  so  as 
to  keep  back  God's  earth,  to  the  last  corner,  from  worshippers 
who  wanted  merely  space  to  kneel  on.  When  it  was  seen  that 
this  High-Church  movement  might  generate  an  agrarian  agita- 
tion, the  seceders  were  indulged  with  a  choice  of  sites  for  their 
churches. 

Thus  did  Scotland  lead  the  way  in  proving  the  principle  of 
Church  Establishments,  in  alliance  with  the  State.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  that  the  affair  is  not  over,  —  that  the  Estab- 
lishment in  Scotland  now  remains  a  mere  temporary  arrange- 
ment ;  and  that  the  Establishment  in  England  and  Ireland  must 
sooner  or  later  come  into  question  in  somewhat  a  similar  way. 

la  the  English  Establishment,  the  disturbances  whose  first 
The  reii  'ous  outDreak  nas  been  described,  became  more  threatening 
world  in  Eng-  and  more  painful  from  year  to  year.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise ;  for  the  differences  between  the  three  par- 
ties in  the  Church  were  fundamental ;  and  their  controversies 
must  be  brought  to  an  issue  before  unity  and  tranquillity  could  be 
restored.  One  of  the  most  significant  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion with  the  religious  state  of  the  nation  is,  that  dissent  appeal's 
to  have  gained  nothing  by  the  divisions  in  the  Establishment. 
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While  the  High-Churchmen   were  mourning   over   the   certain 
destruction  of  the  Church  from  the  interference  of  the 

T          r~\\          i  Churchmen. 

government  with  it ;  and  while  the  Low-Church  party 
were  denouncing  the  influence  of  the  world,  and  struggling  to 
revive  religion  by  building  churches,  —  as  if  the  spirit  could  be 
created  by  forms,  instead  of  forms  being  the  manifestation  of 
the  spirit ;  and  while  Dr.  Arnold  was  writing,  "  I  groan  over  the 
divisions  of  the  Church.  ...  I  begin  now  to  think  that  things  must 
be  worse  before  they  are  better,  and  that  nothing  but  some  great 
pressure  from  without  will  make  Christians  cast  away  their  idols 
of  sectarianism,  —  the  worst  and  most  mischievous  by  which 
Christ's  Church  has  ever  been  plagued;"  while  such  were  the 
lamentations  of  Churchmen  of  every  order,  we  find 

—..  -11  •/>•!•  Dissenters. 

the  Dissenters  stating,  with  solemn  gnet,  in  their  an- 
nual reports,  that  their  numbers  and  their  zeal  were  fearfully  de- 
clining. At  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1845,  the  decrease  of 
members  was  declared  to  exceed  5,000.  The  New  Connection 
of  Wesleyans  announced  a  decrease  also,  and  directed  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes,  and  "a  prayerful  consideration"  of  them.  "The 
event,"  they  declared,  "  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  deep 
abasement  and  sorrow  before  God."  In  the  same  year,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Baptist  Union  announced,  that  the  condition  of 
their  churches  was,  where  not  stationary,  retrogade.  Of  their 
507  churches,  142  had  "suffered  a  clear  diminution,"  —  "a  fact 
which  is  fitted,"  they  say,  "  to  give  rise  to  serious  and  salutary 
reflection."  At  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  the 
denomination  was  announced  to  be  "  diminishing  rather  than 
increasing."  The  same  appears  to  have  been,  true  about  some 
of  the  smaller  sects.  The  Quakers  had,  for  some  time  before 
this,  been  generally  relaxing  the  practical  obligation  to  wear  the 
dress,  and  use  the  peculiar  speech,  of  their  sect.  Their  leaders 
mourned  the  necessity,  but  declared  that  the  preservation  of 
these  observances  was  now  found  to  cost  more  than  they  were 
worth.  Discontent  and  resentment  had  become  common  among 
the  young,  who  found  "their  cross"  too  hard  to  bear;  and  they 
would  break  bounds,  and  desert  their  sect,  if  this  much  indul- 
gence were  not  granted  them.  So,  from  this  time  it  must  be- 
come more  and  more  uncommon  to  see  young  faces  under  the 
neat  drab  bonnet  and  the  broad  brim ;  and  it  seemed  probable, 
that,  in  two  or  three  more  generations,  the  Quaker  garb  would  be 
seen  only  in  old  prints.  The  Catholics  alone  appear  to  have  been 
decidedly  increasing  in  numbers  during  this  seaso^  of  discour- 
agement to  Protestant  sects ;  and  their  further  increase  was 
provided  for  by  the  going-over  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
High-Church  party  into  their  communion. 

The  records  of  the  time  show  how  the  contending  religious 
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parties  strove  to  gain  upon  each  other  by  bearing  to  the  utmost 
Troubles  in  upon  those  points  of  doubt  and  compromise  which  in 
the  church,  ordinary  times  are  approached  fearfully  and  tenderly. 
The  Church-rate  struggle  went  on ;  and  we  find  an  unusual 
number  of  refusals  to  marry  and  to  bury,  on  account  of  supposed 
non-compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  Church.1  In  1841,  a 
suit  was  brought  against  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman  by  parents 
whose  child  he  had  refused  to  bury ;  the  refusal  being  based  on 
the  ground  that  the  child  was  really  unbaptized,  having  being 
baptized  only  by  a  Wesleyan  minister.  The  judgment,  which 
was  given  against  the  clergyman,  proceeded  on  the  ground  that 
lay-baptism  was  not  denounced  as  a  corruption  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  an  enumeration  of  corruptions  was  made ;  and  no 
clergyman  could  ta'ke  upon  himself  to  pronounce  any  baptism 
invalid  which  was  not  declared  so  by  the  framers  of  the  Rubric. 
The  clergyman  appealed,  but  this  judgment  was  affirmed ;  and 
the  Tractarians  did  not  think  the  better  of  Protestantism  for  such 
a  result.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
movers  during  the  period  of  Church  disturbance.  We  find  him, 
in  1844,  suspending  one  of  his  clergy  for  a  term,  for  having 
omitted  some  words  of  Christian  assurance  in  the  burial-service, 
when  interring  a  man  supposed  to  have  died  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation.2 The  supposition  was  a  mistake  ;  but  the  Bishop  declared, 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  so,  the  liberty  taken  would  have  been  no 
less  reprehensible.  This  is  very  well,  as  discountenancing  the 
notion  that  any  man  can  undertake  to  condemn  the  dead ;  and 
the  moral  mischief  of  promising  future  bliss  alike  to  the  good 
and  bad  remains  chargeable  upon  the  appointment  of  an  inflexi- 
ble ritual.  From  this  time,  the  bishop  seems  to  have  held  his 
power  of  ecclesiastical  censure  always  in  his  hand,  ready  for  use; 
and  his  clergy  and  their  flocks  were  thus  stimulated  to  a  conten- 
tion which  soon  became  a  scandal  too  gross  to  be  endured.  He 
took  occasion  by  one  of  these  quarrels  to  draw  up  and  promulgate 
an  order  of  observance  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  consisting  of  ten 
points,  which  certainly  did  not  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  the  Church.3  He  laid  down  the  law  about  preaching  in  the 
surplice,  about  postures  and  forms,  and  goings-out  and  comings- 
in,  and  refusal  of  burial  and  of  the  sacraments,  in  a  fashion  which 
irresistibly  reminds  the  reader  of  the  most  emphatic  descriptions 
of  Pharisaic  observances  in  the  Gospels;  and  no  one  out  of  the 
diocese  was  surprised  to  hear  in  a  few  weeks  of  actual  riots  in 
the  churche*  and  streets  of  Exeter.  The  clergy  began  to  baptize 
in  the  midst  of  the  service ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  unre- 
sisted :  but,  when  they  appeared  in  the  surplice  to  preach,  those 

1  Annual  Register,  Law  Cases,  p.  364.      2  Annual  Register,  1844,  Chron.  83. 
*  Annual  Register,  1844,  p.  125. 
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hearers  who  feared  the  introduction  of  popish  forms  left  the 
churches,  Sunday  after  Sunday.1  The  clergy  persevered:  the 
people  held  parish  meetings,  where  they  proposed  to  appeal  to 
the  body  of  prelates,  and  to  the  Queen  in  council,  "  for  a  settle- 
ment of  this  uncalled-for  disturbance."  The  clergy  were  hooted 
in  the  streets ;  and  the  interior  of  the  churches  presented  a 
spectacle  very  unlike  that  of  devotional  tranquillity.  During 
January,  1845,  the  evil  increased  so  that  the  bishop  and  the  most 
obstinate  of  his  clergy  were  compelled  to  yield.  The  Church  of 
St.  Sid  well's  was  so  noisy,  that  prayers  could  not  be  heard:  the 
congregation  rose  in  a  body  on  the  appearance  of  the  surplice, 
and  many  went  out.  Two  thousand  people  were  collected  out- 
side to  hoot  the  pastor  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  strong 
body  of  police  protected  him  to  his  lodgings.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once,  that  the  contention  was  not,  in  fact,  about  vestments  and 
forms,  but  about  something  far  more  serious,  —  the  question, 
namely,  whether  the  compromises  of  the  composite  Prot*  stant 
Church  should  be  respected,  as  allowing  such  liberty  of  expansion, 
and  difference  of  views  and  observance,  as  are  rendered  necessary 
by  change  of  times;  or  whether  the  forms  of  a  past  century 
should  be  adhered  to  with  a  rigidity  which  must  compel  either  a 
rupture  of  the  Protestant,  or  a  return  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  truce  was  obtained  in  Exeter  by  the  Bishop  yielding,  and 
instructing  his  clergy  to  yield,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

Forcibly  as  such   proceedings   pressed  themselves  on  public 
attention,   the  strongest  interest  of  the  crisis  lay  at 

f\    i-      -t         i  ill  *u  At  Oxford. 

Uxtoru,  where  matters  could  no  longer  go  on  as  they 
had  done  for  some  years.  The  bishops  seemed  no  nearer  than 
ever  to  agreement  among  themselves,  nor  to  fitness  to  deal  with 
the  controversy  of  the  time.  One  recommended  peace ;  as  if 
peace  or  truce  were  possible  after  the  appeal  had  once  been  made 
to  principle  and  conscience.  Others  strove  hard  to  take  no  notice. 
Others  left  their  clergy  to  act,  each  on  his  own  conscience.  No 
one  of  them  can  be  found  to  have  made  anywhere  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  controversy,  as  between  the  Tractarian  party  and  the 
other  two  Church  sects,  or  as  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
that  of  England,  together  with  a  declaration  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  interfered  to  prohibit  the  issue 
of  the  tracts,  after  the  appearance  of  No.  XC.,  which  contained 
doctrine  too  nearly  approaching  to  Romanism  in  the  matter  of 
private  judgment  to  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  a 
Protestant  bishop.  From  this  time,  the  Tractarian  leaders  were 
regarded  with  a  disapprobation,  on  the  part  of  all  single-minded 
persons,  which  must  compel  their  speedy  retreat  from  the  position 
they  held  as,  in  Dr.  Arnold's  words,  "  Roman  Catholics  at  Oxford 

1  Annual  Register,  1844,  p.  14<" 
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instead  of  at  Oscott,  —  Roman  Catholics  signing  the  articles  of  a 
Protestant  Church,  and  holding  offices  in  its  ministry."1  From 
this  time  (1841),  they  were  sure  to  be  keenly  watched,  and  every 
opportunity  seized  for  dislodging  them  from  a  position  which  they 
were  conceived  to  hold  treacherously.  Those  who  wished  well 
to  the  Church  would  have  been  glad  to  see  something  else  done, 
besides  this  necessary  but  low  and  disagreeable  work ;  but  they 
were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  witnessing  the  Tractarians 
compelled  to  see  and  acknowledge  that  they  were  Romanists,  arid 
with  discovering,  that,  when  they  were  gone,  a  "re-action"  must 
ensue,  as  injurious  to  the  integrity  and  reputation  and  usefulness 
of  the  Church,  as  any  of  the  changes  that  had  occurred. 

Dr.  Pusey  was  the  first  of  the  sect  chosen  for  punishment. 

Being  called  on  to  preach  before  the  University  in  the 

spring  of  1843,  he  discoursed  on  the  Eucharist,  and 

Avas  considered  by  some  of  his  hearers  to  utter  Romish  doctrine 

about  transubstantiation  and  the  mass.     The  subject  was  brought 

before  a  Board  of  Convocation ;  and  their  report  was  such  as  to 

compel  the  Vice-chancellor  to  suspend  Dr.  Pusey  from  preaching 

within    the    precincts    of  the   University   for    two  years.     The 

accused  demanded  a  hearing,  and  liberty  of  arguing  the  matter ; 

without  which  he  declared  the  sentence  to  be  "unstatutable,  as 

well  as  unjust."2     His  protest  was,  of  course,  disregarded.     Dr. 

Hampden,  himself  a  sufferer  not  long  before,  from  in- 

Dr.  Hampdeu.         .   ./.         .'         ,  .  .    .  ,., 

quisition  into  his  opinions,  did  now  what  he  could,  as 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  to  guard  the  Church  from  false  doc- 
trine. He  proposed  to  a  candidate  for  the  degree  (if  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  subjects  for  exercises  which  must  test  his  opinions  on 
transubstantiation  and  the  authority  of  tradition.3  The  candidate 
refused  to  write  on  these  subjects,  and  claimed  the  right  to  select 
his  own.  Dr.  Hampden  prevented  his  obtaining  his  degree. 
The  candidate  sued  him  in  the  Vice-chancellor's  Court,  but  failed 
in  his  suit.  Much  regret  was  caused  by  this  proceeding ;  for  it  was 
dangerous.  It  led  too  surely  to  a  recognition  of  the  incompati- 
bility between  the  service  of  the  Church  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  In  the  same  year,  a  Mr.  Ward,  a  clergy- 
man, published  a  book  called  "  The  Ideal  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  Considered,"  some  of  which  was  declared  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  he  was  called  before 
Convocation  to  answer  for  his  work.  The  remarkable  scene 
of  his  degradation  took  place  on  the  13th  of  February,  when 
several  bishops,  and  lay-lords  and  commoners,  conspicuous  in 
the  religious  world,  crowded  into  Oxford,  and  intermingled  with 
above  a  thousand  clergymen  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Ward's  argument 

l  Life,  ii.  p.  279.  2  Annual  Register,  1843,  Chron.  67. 

8  Annual  Register,  1844,  Chron.  3. 
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was,  that  the  Articles  could  not  be  conscientiously  signed  by  any 
considerable  number  of  persons,  if  they  were  taken  in  "  a  natural 
sense ; "  and  he  therefore  contended  for  "  a  non-natural  sense," 
as  the  only  method  of  meeting  au  inevitable  difference  of  views. 
Mr.  Ward's  degradation  was  carried  by  a  small  majority ;  the 
numbers  being  o69  to  5 II.1  Beside  Mr.  Ward  stood  the  Rev. 
F.  Oakeley,  a  fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  minister 
of  the  Margaret-street  Chapel.  He  dared  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  move  in  accordance  with  Oxford,  by  writing  to  Jaim 
an  avowal,  that  lie  believed,  though  he  did  not  teach,  several  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  that  he  claimed  liberty 
to  hold  his  own  opinions,  while  not  injuring  the  Church,  which  he 
desired  to  serve.2  He  challenged  the  bishop  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  him  for  subscribing  the  Articles  in  the  same 
sense  as  Mr.  Ward.  The  bishop  instituted  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Arches.  Mr.  Oakeley  declined  to  defend  himself  in  that 
court;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  declined  to  accept  his 
resignation  while  the  suit  was  pending.  The  judge  decided  that 
Mr.  Oakeley  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  ecclesiastical  censure. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  license,  forbidden  to  preach  till  he  should 
have  retracted  his  errors,  and  condemned  to  pay  costs. 

These  unseemly  and  painful  transactions  excited  a  spirit  of 
jealous  watchfulness  elsewhere.  A  book  published  by  a  clergy- 
man was  the  occasion  of  a  charge  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer ;  and  the  author  was  reprimanded  by  the 
judge  in  the  Arches  Court,  and  suspended  for  three  years.  And 
next  we  find  the  churchwardens  of  Richmond  complaining  to  the 
archdeacon  of  the  officiating  pastors,  that,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  on  the  plea  of  custom,  they  failed 
to  observe  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  Rubric.3  To  those  who 
had  read  history,  and  understood  the  laws  of  opinion,  it  was  clear 
that  the  Church  was  far  from  being  served  by  proceedings  which 
drove  men  back  upon  the  principles  of  private  judgment;  and 
they  saw,  that,  whenever  the  Tractariau?  should  have  quitted 
Oxford  for  Rome,  they  would  leave  behind  them  no  small  number, 
who,  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  establishing  uniformity  of 
belief,  would  be  as  willing  to  hold  station  and  maintenance  in  the 
Church,  without  holding  its  doctrines,  as  the  men  who  had  been 
driven  out.  The  process  of  going  over  to  Rome  now  began  in 
earnest.  Many  became  Catholic  priests  before  Mr.  Newman 
himself,  who  had  long  been  a  Romanist  in  every  thing  but  pro- 
fession. Wh^n  he  resigned  his  Protestant  holdings,  Tractarian 
he  was  followed  by  a  crowd.  Here  and  there,  a  bene-  secession. 
ficed  clergyman,  and  a  host  of  curates,  and  laymen  of  all  ranks, 

1  Annual  Register,  1845,  Chron.  31.         2  Aimual  Register,  1845,  Chron.  95. 
3  Annual  Register,  1843,  Chron.  169. 
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with  their  families,  took  the  decisive  step,  and  told  their  friends, 
or  late  parishioners,  that  they  had  found  "the  Church,"  —  had 
been  received  into  "  the  Church,"  —  and  could  look  with  coin- 
passion  on  the  members  of  a  schismatical  and  pretended  Church, 
which  merely  deluded  its  adherents  to  perdition. 

After  this  riddance,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Church  would  revive 
and  spread.  But  it  did  not.  The  events  of  late  years  had 
greatly  stimulated  the  clergy,  and  improved  the  character  of 
their  ministrations.  But  the  complaint  still  was  and  is,  that  the 
people  do  not  enter  the  Church,  and  find  in  it  the  life  that  it 
assumes  to  be  able  to  give.  Time  will  show  whether  this  is 
owing  to  the  re-action  following  upon  the  Catholic  movement,  or 
whether  lapse  of  centuries  and  change  of  circumstances  have 
made  the  Church,  as  now  constituted,  unsuitable  to  the  needs  of 
those  to  whom,  distinctively,  the  gospel  was  preached  in  its  first 
days.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  zealous  and  the  opulent  to 
propagate  Christianity  abroad,  and  to  establish  churches  in  our 
foreign  dependencies,  and  to  build  new  churches  and  send  out 
more  clergy  at  home  :  the  number  of  new  churches  built  during 
the  movement  —  not  a  few  by  the  benefic%ence  of  individuals  — 
is  indeed  remarkable ;  but  the  old  edifices  were  left  as  empty  as 
before,  and  no  evidences  have  appeared  of  any  redemption  of  the 
mass  of  people  from  ignorance  and  indifference.  While  thus 
the  failure  of  the  Church  to  perform  its  work  was  clearly  not 
owing  to  any  lack  of  zeal  and  generosity  in  the  upper  classes,  it 
seems  that  Lord  Henley  and  Dr.  Arnold,  and  other  Church  re- 
formers, must  have  been  right  in  supposing  that  the  old  structure 
was  no  longer  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  but  must  be  ex- 
tensively altered  and  enlarged. 

Just  -when  government  was  taking  to  heart  this  state  of 
Death  of  things,  and  was  about  to  propose  to  amend  it,  Dr. 
Dr.  Arnold.  Arnold  was  called  away.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
dissensions  and  the  weakness  of  the  Church,  —  dissensions  and 
weakness  which  had  caused  him  the  severest  pain  of  his  life,  — 
that  he  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  scene  in  which  he  had 
wrought  so  actively.  His  desires  for  reform  had  caused  him  to 
be  held  in  fear  and  hatred  by  the  High-Church  party ;  and  his 
language  in  regard  to  the  Evangelical  party  was  never  such  as 
to  conciliate  their  good-will.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  too 
much  of  a  Churchman,  and  had  tampered  too  much  with  his 
own  mind  in  early  life  with  regard  to  subscription  to  the  Articles," 
to  have  any  power  of  appreciating  the  principles  and  position  of 
the  Dissenters.  It  was,  therefore,  only  with  the  Moderate 
Church  that  he  could  be  in  cordial  communion  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  independence  of  his  views,  and  the  peremptory  manner  in 
which  he  issued  them,  he  was  feared  and  disliked  by  many  of 
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his  own  Church  party,  as  stronjrly  as  he  was  honored  and  adored 
by  others.  It  is  on  other  grounds  than  his  relation  to  the  Church 
that  his  posthumous  reputation  rests.  He  was  the  most  earnest 
public  man  of  his  time,  —  of  a  time  when  earnestness  was 
supremely  needed  and  was  sadly  deficient.  He  presented  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  of  not  only  blameless,  but  exalted  and  holy 
life,  who  lived  wholly  and  solely  for  what  seemed  to  him  truth 
and  good.  It  was  and  is  felt  to  be  a  pity,  that  his  views  of 
truth  and  good  were  impaired  by  narrowness  of  view  and 
of  experience,  and  by  a  want  of  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs; 
so  that  his  earnestness  led  him  to  devise  and  judge  and  insist  on 
matters,  and  for  persons  and  classes,  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand,—  as  when  he  would  have  made  a  declaration  of  Christian 
belief  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  political 
and  social  rights ;  a  method  which  would  have  acted  as  a  pre- 
mium on  hypocrisy,  and  have  done  violence  to  some  of  the  best 
consciences  in  the  community:  but  such  defects  did  not  neutralize 
the  value  of  his  earnestness  and  transparent  sincerity,  conspicu- 
ous as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  indifference  or  the  formalism 
and  insincerity  of  the  time.  And  he  communicated  this  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  to  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  becoming 
the  men  of  a  later  time.  As  an  educator,  he  put  his  heart  into 
his  work,  and  lalx>red  there  as  elsewhere  for  truth  and  good. 
The  views  which  he  considered  invaluable  may  not  be  in  every 
case  held  by  those  whom  he  trained  to  hold  ideas  on  conviction 
only ;  points  whl-h  he  insisted  ou  as  indispensable  may  appear 
otherwise  to  his  pupils  in  their  maturity :  but  they  owe  to  him 
the  power  and  the  conscience  to  think  for  themselves,  and  the 
earnest  habit  of  mind  which  makes  their  conviction  a  part  of 
their  life.  By  this  exalted  view  and  method  as  an  educator,  Dr. 
Arnold  did  more  for  education  than  even  by  his  express  and  un- 
intermitting  assertion  of  the  importance  of  the  function,  —  power- 
ful as  his  testimony  was.  At  the  head  of  Rugby  School,  lie 
had  large  opportunities  both  for  testimony  and  action;  and  what 
he  did  will  never  be  forgotten.  His  life  was  a  public  blessing 
while  it  lasted;  and  it  has  become  more  so  since  his  death  :  for 
his  virtues  and  his  toils  are  not  now,  as  when  he  lived,  obscured 
liy  the  local  and  temporary  strifes  which  always  prevent  meu 
from  doing  justice  to  each  other,  and  vitiate  the  noblest  per- 
spective of  character,  rendering  prominent  what  need  be  scarcely 
seen,  and  hiding  the  grandest  features  behind  mere  magnified 
accidents.  The  horror  with  which  he  and  the  Tractarian  leaders 
spoke  of  each  other  is  forgotten  now.  Those  leaders  have  found 
their  Church ;  and  he  is  seen  to  have  been  the  man  required  in 
his  place  by  the  moral  wants  of  the  age,  —  as  conspicuously  a 
public  benefactor  as  worthy  of  the  love  and  reverence  which 
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waited  upon  his  private  life.     He  died  in  1842,  the  day  before 
the  completion  of  his  forty-seventh  year. 

In  the  midst  of  the  government  action  for  bringing  the  Church 
Death  of  Syd-  and  the  people  together,  another  clergyman  died,  whose 
ney  Smith,  view  of  Church  matters  was  more  secular  than  any 
held  by  the  ecclesiastical  reformers  of  the  time.  It  seems  strange 
that  Sydney  Smith  should  ever  have  been  in  the  Church  ;  ami  it 
is  far  from  strange,  that  earnest  ecclesiastics  should  have  been 
scamlalized  at  his  method  of  treatment  of  some  matters  which 
were  to  them  as  solemn  and  serious  as  the  gospel.  He  was  in 
truth  a  moralist,  and  not  a  religious  guide ;  and  he  could  as  little 
conceive  of  a  spiritual  call  to  the  clerical  office,  as  his  enemies 
could  give  him  credit  for  earnestness  about  the  matters  which 
appeared  to  him  most  serious.  In  his  letters  about  the  ecclesias- 
tical commission,  he  speaks  throughout  of  the  "prizes"  in  the 
Church  as  the  inducement  to  men  to  go  into  it,  and  he  never 
appears  to  conceive  of  any  higher  impulsion ;  but  perhaps  few 
of  the  most  spiritual  and  devoted  ministers  of  the  Church  have 
so  fervently,  constantly,  and  powerfully  advocated  the  interests 
of  duty,  and  shown  the  beauty  of  the  things  that  are  honest, 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  It  does  not  follow,  that,  because 
he  was  the  greatest  wit  of  his  time,  and  of  strong  social  inclina- 
tions, he  was  spoiled.  He  could  admonish  and  satirize  the 
great,  as  well  as  the  lowly ;  and  his  sympathies  were  always  on 
the  side  of  the  suffering  and  oppressed.  His  advocacy  was 
always  on  behalf  of  the  liberal  and  progressive  side  ot  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  He  quizzed  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  all 
round,  exhibiting  fanaticism,  worldliness,  bigotry,  and  all  manner 
of  foibles,  wherever  he  saw  them,  but  always  aiding  the  claimants 
of  freedom  of  opinion.  He  quizzed  all  the  parties  concerned 
about  Catholic  emancipation ;  but  he  did  more  for  the  Catholics 
than  perhaps  any  divine  ever  did  before  for  a  body  under  dis- 
qualification for  religious  opinion.  He  felt  too  strongly  about 
negro  slavery  to  quiz  the  parties  in  that  case ;  but  his  wit  there 
took  the  form  of  a  branding  indignation,  an  impassioned  irony, 
which  might  pierce  the  brain  and  marrow  of  the  oppressor.  That 
his  name  was  always  connected  with  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  shows  that  his  position  in 
the  Church  was  that  of  alliance  with  the  government ;  and  lie 
openly  regarded  the  Church  as  an  institution  for  the  teaching  and 
training  of  the  people  in  Christian  morality,  with  the  support, 
and  under  the  sanction,  of  the  government.  His  views  appear 
to  have  prompted  him  to  the  duty  of  a  good  pastor  in  his  country 
residence ;  for,  while  he  was  eagerly  sought  in  London  society, 
and  his  writings  keenly  read  wherever  they  could  make  their 
way,  he  was  welcomed  on  his  return  home  by  the  humblest  of 
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his  neighbors,  —  the  old  men  and  women,  to  whom,  as  he  said, 
he  gave  good  things  for  their  rheumatism,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  If  it  be  granted  that  he  was  a 
moralist,  and  by  no  means  a  divine,  it  may  be  considered  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  that  the  Church  had,  in  a  season  of  great 
peculiarity,  a  minister  who  waged  effectual  war  against  cant  and 
fanaticism,  and  who,  closely  connected  with  ruling  statesmen, 
lifted  up  his  voice,  without  fear  or  favor,  for  justice  and  reason- 
ableness on  every  hand.  He  rebuked  Whig  statesmen,  when  he 
thought  them  tampering  with  the  property  of  the  clergy,  a.s 
soundly  as  any  Wesleyan  fanatic  or  Tractarian  formalist ;  and 
one  such  plain-speaking  logician  and  wit  might  be  welcomed  to  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  —  especially  under  the  certainty 
that  such  another  would  never  appear  in  one  age.  He  held  a 
living  of  moderate  value  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  made  a  canon 
residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1831,  when  he  was  already  growing 
old.  He  died,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1845,  while  contemplating  with  some  amusement,  and  some- 
thing of  the  contempt  with  which  old  age  views  new  enterprises, 
the  attempts  of  government  and  zealous  members  of  the  Church 
to  bring  the  Establishment  more  effectually  within  reach  of  the 
popular  need. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1843,  Sir  R.  Peel  offered  a  project  to 
Parliament,  of  which  he  said  as  follows :  —  "  The  Aaffmenta- 
advantage  I  anticipate  is,  that  by  this  proceeding  I  tion  of 
shall  place  the  Church  of  England  in  a  favorable  light 
before  the  people  of  this  country,  and  conciliate  towards  it  that 
favor  and  affection  to  which  I  believe  it  to  be  justly  entitled,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  extended  usefulness.1  Those  foundations 
must  be  widened.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  the  splendid  cathe- 
drals, and  bishops  highly  endowed,  —  in  vain  you  have  dignitaries 
and  splendid  edifices,  —  if  you  fail  to  impress  on  the  people  the 
conviction  that  great  practical  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from 
them.  Unless  in  populous  districts  you  bring  the  ministrations 
of  the  Church  within  the  reach  of  the  people,  it  is  in  vain  that 
you  support  its  dignitaries  ;  for  the  polished  columns  of  the  tem- 
ple will  not  be  secure,  unless  you  widen  the  basis  on  which  they 
rest.  Here  is  the  point  in  which  the  Church  of  England  is 
wanting  at  present :  her  parochial  constitution  was  made  in  other 
times,  and  suited  to  other  states  of  the  people  ;  you  must  divide 
parishes,  and  bring  ministers  into  them,  and  you  will  thus  add  at 
once  to  the  respectability,  to  the  influence,  and  to  the  property  of 
the  Church,  by  applying  her  present  property  to  strengthen  her 
position,  and  increase  her  influence."  All  that  could  be  done  by 
preparation  and  arrangement  was  to  be  attempted  now.  The 

1  Hansard,  Ixviii.  p.  1316. 
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body  was  to  be  made  ready,  if  the  spirit  would  but  come.  Thus 
much  it  was  right  to  do,  that,  it'  the  Church  should  finally  fail  to 
redeem  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  failure  might  be  through 
no  neglect  of  their  rulers.  And  the  proposal  of  the  Minister 
was  so  well  received  as  to  obviate  all  difficulty  and  all  waste  of 
time.  "  My  examination  into  the  management  of  Church  prop- 
erty,"  he  said  on  this  occasion,  "leads  me  to  think  that  there 
may  be  very  material  improvements  in  its  administration."  The 
proposal  was  to  bring  into  combined  operation  the  Boards  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  by  a 
method  which  would  largely  increase  the  means  of  augmenting 
small  livings,  and  afford  funds  for  providing  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  clergy.  The  Minister  did  not 
propose  to  spend  any  of  the  money  on  new  churches,  as  the 
last  few  years  had  shown  how  much  could  he  done  by  the  zeal 
of  individuals  and  private  society.  To  follow  up  the  recent 
church-building  by  making  permanent  endowments  for  minis- 
ters was  the  object.  The  House  agreed  unanimously  to  the 
project. 

It  was  not  only  at  home  that  Church  extension  was  to  be  pro- 
Ooioniai  moted.  In  1841,  the  prelates  of  England  and  Ireland 
bishoprics.  agreed  on  an  appeal  to  the  religious  public  tor  the 
raising  of  a  fund  for  founding  colonial  bishoprics ;  and,  in  the 
next  year,  the  Bishop  of  London  directed  his  clergy,  in  a  pastoral 
letter,  to  have  collections  made  in  their  churches  for  the  purpose, 
recommending  the  ancient  method,  now  revived  by  the  Tracta- 
rian  clergy,  of  making  these  offerings  a  part  of  the  service.1 
In  August  of  the  same  year  (1842),  five  colonial  bishops  were 
consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey,  —  their  sees  being  that  of 
Barbadoes  (not  new),  and  the  four  new  ones  of  Antigua,  Guiana, 
Gibraltar,  and  Tasmania  (Van  Diemen's  Land).  The  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand  had  already  sailed  for  his  distant  diocese.  A 
bishopric  had  been  established  at  Jerusalem,  in  1841,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  Prussia  and  England, — a  scheme  of  much  less 
promise  than  the  formation  of  colonial  sees.  British  subjects 
residing  in  British  territory  have  a  clear  right  of  arcess  to  the 
services  of  the  National  Church ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
to  plant  a  missionary  Church  in  a  country  where  the  Christian 
religion  is  despised  by  inhabitants  of  two  races,  who  have  each  a 
faith  of  their  own,  which  they  value  as  highly  as  the  stranger 
can  value  his.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  Mohammedan  and 
Jewish  faiths,  their  sincere  and  enlightened  votaries  cannot 
undergo  conversion  ;  and  the  scheme  has,  thus  far,  had  no  suc- 
cess which  can  justify  its  continuance.  The  institution  of  the 
Jerusalem  mission  stands  as  a  curious  instance  of  zeal  for  Church 

l  Annual  Register,  1842,  Chrou.  39 
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extension  abroad,  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was  practically  in  a 
state  of  painful  and  depressing  feebleness  at  home. 

The  plan  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  constitute 
bishoprics  at  Ripon  and  Manchester  by  consolidating  consolidation 
the  sees  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  ar»1  of  St.  Asaph  of  sees- 
and  Bangor,  met  with  a  revived  opposition  in  1843.  Every  one 
agreed  that  the  establishment  of  the  see  of  Ripou  was  a  public 
benefit,  and  every  one  desired  to  see  a  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
But  there  were  three  objections,  moved  by  different  parties,  to 
the  carrying-out  of  the  plan.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  who  brought 
forward  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  insisted  that  the 
Welsh  bishoprics  were  wanted,  with  all  their  revenues,  for 
the  Welsh.1  The  High-Church  party  continued  their  protests 
against  the  government  and  its  commission  touching  any  of  the 
ancient  bishoprics  at  all ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  —  that  which 
was  admitted  in  the  debates  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposi- 
tion —  was  the  proposal,  that  any  English  bishop  should  be 
inadmissible  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
manfully  avowed  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of  bishops  in 
the  House  would  excite  great  jealousy  throughout  the  country; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  advocated  the  plan  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ;  but  the  Bishop  of  London  advert- 
ed to  the  fact,  that  all  bishops  sit  in  Parliament  in  virtue  of  their 
baronies,  and  dreaded  lest  the  omission  of  any  of  them -should  in 
time  generate  a  desire  to  dispense  with  the  parliamentary  duty 
of  the  bishops  altogether.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  wished  for 
more  bishops,  botli  in  the  country  and  in  the  House ;  but  sug- 
gested that  a  parliamentary  attendance  by  rotation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Irish  prelates,  might  be  arranged.  Among  the  other 
bishops  there  was  a  remarkable  variety  of  opinions ;  and  the 
result  of  the  discussion  was,  that  Lord  Powis  withdrew  his  Bill, 
with  a  promise  to  bring  it  forward  again  nt3Xt  session. 

Before  the  next  session,  the  Welsh  disturbances  had  occurred ; 
and  this  gave  an  advantage  to  the  parties  for  whom  the  Earl  of 
Powis  was  spokesman.  There  had  before  been  many  petitions 
against  the  union  of  the  sees  ;  and  now  there-  were  more  still,  — 
from  the  clergy  throughout  the  country,  and  from  all  classes  in 
Wales, — no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  their  clergy.  In  Par- 
liament, the  ground  of  debate  still  was  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  number  of  bishops  in  the  House ;  the  Bishop  of  Bangor 
actually  venturing  to  remind  the  nation,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  forty  bishops  sat  with  a  small  number  of  lay-peers,  thirty 
or  forty  mitred  abbots  having  seats  in  the  House.-  That,  how- 
ever, was  before  Manchester,  and  the  two  millions  who  now 
needed  a  bishop  there,  existed ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury  still  thought,  that  those  two  millions  ought  to  be  considered 
before  the  350,000  Welsh  who  were  now  divided  between  two 
sees ;  and  the  four  archdeacons  to  be  given  to  Wales  would 
amply  suffice,  with  one  bishop.  The  second  reading  of  Lord 
Powis's  Bill  for  repealing  the  arrangement  of  the  commission  was 
carried  ;  but  its  progress  was  then  stopped  by  a  very  unusual 
proceeding.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
struggles  of  declared  that  the  Bill  touched  the  prerogative  of  the 
Government  Crown,  and  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  give  the 
consent  of  the  Sovereign  to  its  further  discussion.1  A 
committee,  appointed  to  search  for  precedents,  reported  that  the 
fact  was  indeed  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  stated ;  aud 
Lord  Powis  therefore  withdrew  his  Bill,  declaring  that  the  matter 
could  not  rest  here.  This  was  indeed  evident  enough  ;  for  the 
question  was  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  contest  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Church,  —  such  a  contest  as  was  becoming  more 
significant  and  more  dangerous  with  every  new  dispute.  Before 
the  debate  was  closed  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  carefully 
made  known  by  the  law-lords  that  the  Sovereign  had  no  power  to 
stop  discussion  in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  inti- 
mation just  made  was  to  be  understood  as  a  timely  hint  that  the 
royal  assent  would  not  be  given  to  any  measure  which  might, 
result  from  the  debate.  In  the  next  session,  the  Bill  of  Lord 
Powis  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority  on  the  first  division. 
In  the  session  of  1846,  the  opposition  of  the  Crown  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  Bill  passed  the  Lords ;  but  it  was  dropped  in  the 
Lower  House,  on  a  promise  from  the  new  Minister,  Lord  John 
Russell,  that  the  government  would  consider  the  subject  be- 
fore another  session.2  In  due  time,  the  new  see  of  Manchester 
was  provided  with  a  bishop ;  and  then  the  sees  of  Bangor  and 
St.  Asaph  were  allowed  to  remain  apart.  But  the  contest 
between  the  government  and  the  Church  was  renewed  on  a  more 
perilous  ground,  —  that  of  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  to  the 
see  of  Hereford.  One  of  the  compromises  involved  in  the  union 
of  the  Church  and  State  was  in  question  in  this  case ;  and  the 
Minister,  Lord  J.  Russell,  apparently  unaware  of  the  peril  of 
the  part  he  took,  cast  aside  the  delicacy  usually  observed  by 
statesmen  in  approaching  that  particular  compromise,  and  pushed 
the  claim  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  an  extent  most  galling  and 
offensive  to  the  Church,  in  insisting  on  the  election  of  Dr.  llamp- 
den  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  This  is  the  latest  instance  of  Church 
and  State  conflict ;  but  every  one  knows  that  it  cannot  be  the 
last.  While  waiting  for  the  next  occasion,  our  statesmen  have 
the  warning  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  before  them,  —  a  warning 
against  bearing  hard  on  old  compromises,  unless  they  are  pre- 
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pared  for  a  new  revolution, — a  warning  of  what  men  will  do  and 
sacrifice  for  principle  when  their  religious  powers  and  privileges 
are  believed  by  them  to  be  in  danger,  —  a  warning  against  the 
notion  that  the  bulk  of  any  nation  can  regard  the  Church  of  its 
faitli  as  an  instrument  of  mere  religious  police  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government.  A  Church  must  be  more  than  this,  or 
it  must  presently  be  nothing ;  and,  because  it  must  be  more  than 
this  if  any  thing,  it  is  clear  that  its  alliance  with  the  State  can 
subsist  only  as  long  as  a  spirit  of  benevolent  moderation  is 
devoutly  cherished  on  both  sides. 

A  singular  incident  which  occurred  during  this  critical  period 
is  an  illustration  of  such  a  spirit  exercised  by  a  High-Church- 
man of  eminence.  Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds,  honorably  distin- 
guished by  a  vast  sacrifice  of  patronage  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  was  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  Chartists  of 
the  town,  by  the  determination  of  that  body  to  elect  church- 
wardens from  their  own  body.  They  did  so  in  1842  ;  and,  when 
the  election  of  1843  was  to  take  place,  Dr.  Hook  declared  on 
the  spot,  that  he  must  say  that  they  were  the  only  body  of  church- 
wardens who  had  conducted  themselves  in  an  honorable,  straight- 
forward, and  gentlemanly  manner.1  They  told  him  fairly,  that 
they  differed  from  him  on  many  points  ;  but  declared,  that,  if  they 
undertook  the  office,  they  would  conscientiously  strive  to  discharge 
its  duties.  They  had  done  so ;  and  he  could  not  therefore  wish 
for  better  churchwardens,  unless  the  persons  assembled  would  let 
him  have  some  from  among  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  Would  they  do  so?  The  meeting  answered  in  the 
negative  ;  and,  when  the  vicar  read  over  a  list  of  names,  those  of 
the  Chartists  were  carried  with  acclamation,  and  their  election 
was  received  with  a  good  grace.  It  must  have  been  a  singular 
scene. 

During  this  period,  occasion  arose  for  testing  the  principles  of 
the  Administration  in  regard  to  religious  liberty,  —  an  Dissenters' 
occasion  which  involved  a  question  of  great  nicety,  0haPels  BUL 
and  therefore  a  test  of  unusual  decisiveness.  The  excitement 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  very  strong;  and  indeed  the  con- 
troversy about  Dissenters'  endowments  was  the  prominent  one, 
in  connection  with  Parliament,  of  1844.  It  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  the  ministers  could  have  foreseen  how  their  proposition 
would  become  the  basis  of  a  religious  movement ;  but  when  it 
did,  and  when  the  movement  assumed  all  the  violence  which 
belongs  to  religious  movements  in  critical  times,  they  held  their 
ground  calmly  and  firmly,  as  protectors  of  justice,  showing 
throughout  a  sensibility  to  religious  liberty  which  won  for  them 
such  esteem  from  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  people  as 
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abundantly  compensated  for  the  loss  of  support  from  the  bigoted 
and  the  half-informed  who  made  up  the  opposition.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  case  in  which  ihere  could  not  be  two  opinions  among 
honest  men  fully  informed  of  the  facts.  But  a  multitude  of 
honest  zealots  were  not  fully  informed  of  the  facts ;  and  they 
carried  on  a  most  formidable  resistance  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. The  story  was  this  :  — 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  certain  Lady  Hewley  left  certain 
manors  in  York  in  trust  to  support  "godly  preachers  of  Christ's 
holy  gospel."  The  lady  herself  had,  of  course,  no  idea  that  a 
doubt  would  ever  arise  as  to  what  sort  of  "  preachers "  her 
bequest  was  intended  to  benefit.  They  must  be  Dissenters ;  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Romish  and  English  churches  were  never 
called  "  preachers  "  in  her  time ;  and  she  was  well  known  to  be 
herself  a  Dissenter,  and  devoted  to  dissenting  interests.  Unitari- 
ans were  not  heard  of  in  her  day ;  and,  if  heard  of,  they  would 
have  been  called,  by  Lady  Hewley  among  other  Trinitarians, 
blasphemers,  or  any  thing  rather  than  "godly  preachers  of  Christ's 
holy  gospel."  But  the  religious  body  to  which  Lady  Hewley 
belonged  was  that  which  has  since  become,  by  gradual  change, 
the  Unitarian  body  of  the  present  day.  Naturally  and  neces- 
sarily, they  have  baptized  their  infants  and  buried  their  dead  in 
the  chapels  endowed  by  Lady  Hewley's  fund ;  and  that  fund 
naturally  and  inevitably  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  young 
ministers  who  went  forth  from  the  congregations  worshipping  iu 
those  chapels.  Of  late  years,  however,  Dissenters  sprung  from 
a  sect  to  which  Lady  Hewley  did  not  belong,  but  who  conceived 
themselves  to  hold  the  opinions  professed  by  her  when  she  made 
her  will,  thought  that  their  ministers  and  congregations  ought  to 
be  the  recipients  of  her  bequest,  and  that  the  Unitarians  had  for- 
feited their  right  to  hold  it  when  they  relinquished  the  doctrine 
which  she  considered  that  of  "  Christ's  holy  gospel."  A  report 
of  the  charity  commissioners  sanctioned  the  inquiry ;  and  a  Bill 
was  h'led  in  Chancery  to  dispossess  the  Unitarians.  The  judges 
of  the  court  decided  against  the  Unitarians,  who  appealed  to 
the  Lords.  The  Lords  required  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges.  With  the  exception  of  one  of  their  number,  Maule, 
the  judges  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  —  delivered  in  June, 
1JS42,  —  that  the  Unitarians  were  excluded  from  the  bequest,  and 
that  the  property  ought  to  belong  to  the  Trinitarian  Protestant 
Dissenters.1  The  Lords,  of  course,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  After  a  litigation  of  fourteen  years,  this 
decision  was  pronounced  in  August,  1842.  After  all,  it  settled 
nothing  but  the  exclusion  of  the  Unitarians,  and  left  the  property 
unappropriated." 
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The  difficulties  of  this  case  were  produced  by  lapse  of  time  and 
consequent  changes  of  opinion,  and  not  by  fault  on  any  hand ; 
but  they  were  difficulties  of  so  serious  a  kind,  that  the  govern- 
ment saw  the  necessity  of  preventing  their  perpetual  recurrence 
by  an  Act  which  should  forbid  the  unsettlement  of  ancient  prop- 
erty, and  disorganizing  quarrels  about  such  property,  on  every 
material  change  of  opinion  in  religious  sects.  It  was  a  bad 
thing,  that  an  interest  in  property  should  be  directly  implicated 
with  particular  opinions.  It  was  a  bad  thing,  that  any  sect  should 
be  under  temptation  to  covet  the  property  of  another.  It  was  a 
bad  tiling,  that  an  honest  change  of  opinion  should  involve  the 
penalty  of  surrendering  the  graves  of  ancestors,  the  old  places  of 
family  worship,  and  all  the  religious  haunts  which  are  at  least  as 
dear  to  Nonconformists,  whose  fathers  have  suffered  for  their 
faith,  as  the  most  solemn  cathedral  and  the  most  venerable  ivied 
church  in  the  country  can  be  to  those  who  worship  there.  It  is 
bad,  that,  as  in  the  Hewley  case,  years  of  litigation  should  con- 
sume funds  and  irritate  tempers,  and  leave  a  painful  doubt  at  last 
whether  justice  can  ever  be  done  ;  whether,  if  the  holders  cannot 
be  said  to  have  a  right  to  the  property,  it  can  ever  be  certainly 
decided,  by  any  judges  on  earth,  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  any- 
body else.  To  obviate  such  mischiefs  as  these,  the  government 
brought  a  Bill  before  Parliament  which  should  confirm  to  all  reli- 
gious bodies  the  possession  of  the  property  which  they  had  held 
for  the  preceding  twenty  years.  The  Lord  Chancellor  brought  in 
this  Bill ;  and,  though  it  was  opposed  by  a  few  bishops  and  lay- 
lords,  it  passed  the  Upper  House  by  a  considerable  majority.1 
During  the  debate,  however,  an  agitation  had  been  begun  which 
soon  extended  to  almost  every  town  in  England,  convoked  public 
meetings  where  violent  resolutions  were  carried,  and  loaded  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  as  many  petitions  as  had 
gone  up  against  Sir  James  Graham's  educational  clauses.  The 
reason  of  the  violence  was,  that  the  Bill  was  supposed  to  be 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Unitarians.  The  supposition  was 
a  mistake ;  but  it  was  natural  enough  in  persons  who  were  not 
well  informed  in  regard  to  some  preceding  legislation. 

It  was  not  only  that  Lady  Hewley's  case  had  furnished  the 
warning  and  suggestion  on  which  the  Ministerial  Bill  proceeded. 
The  first  clause  had  a  special  bearing  on  Unitarian  property.  In 
1813,  the  exceptions  in  the  Act  of  Toleration  —  exceptions  which 
affected  the  Unitarians  exclusively  —  were  repealed  ;  and,  from 
that  time,  the  Unitarians  were  as  firmly  assured  in  the  possession 
of  religious  trust-property  as  any  other  sect.  But,  by  an  omis- 
sion, the  Act  had  not  been  made  retrospective ;  and  therefore, 
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though  the  property  of  Unitarians  instituted  since  1813  was  safe, 
they  wei-e  at  the  mercy  of  litigation  for  all  that  had  been  in  their 
hands  from  an  earlier  date.  The  first  clause  of  the  present  Bill 
went  merely  to  repair  this  omission ;  but  the  dissenting  sects 
which  contemplated  claiming  Unitarian  property,  as  in  the 
Hewley  case,  made  an  outcry  that  government  was  intercepting 
property  which  should  soon  become  theirs,  and  settling  it  in 
preference  upon  the  Unitarians.  The  matter  was  clearly  ex- 
plained by  the  Attorney-general,  when  he  introduced  the  Bill  in 
the  Commons  on  the  6th  of  June.1  He  showed  how,  in  the  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  similar  assurance  had  been  made  retro- 
spective, as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  declared  that  the  present 
Bill  was  prepared  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  and  had  been  supported  by  all  the  legal  authori- 
ties in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Prime  Minister's  speech  was 
as  frank  and  manly  on  behalf  of  justice  as  the  action  of  his  gov- 
ernment on  the  occasion.  He  had  not  based  his  proceeding,  he 
said,  on  the  legal  doctrines  or  historical  truths  brought  forward 
so  abundantly  in  the  debate.2  His  feeling  was,  that,  if  any  legal 
doctrine  existed  by  which  chapels  held  by  any  class  of  Dis- 
senters could  be  taken  from  them,  and  given  away  elsewhere,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  amend  such  a  legal  rule. 

While  the  clamor  was  loud  throughout  the  "  religious  world," 
as  the  petitioners  called  themselves,  outside  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  a  remarkable  preponderance  of  argument,  ability, 
and  political  character  within  the  House  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment Bill,  —  a  preponderance  so  remarkable  as  to  be  observed 
upon  as  unexampled  by  both  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  J.  Russell. 
The  votes  went  with  the  argument,  the  majority  for  the  third 
reading  being  120  in  a  House  of  282.  Some  slight  amendments 
having  been  made  in  committee,  the  Bill  was  returned  to  the 
Lords,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  made  another  effort  to  renew 
the  dispute,  on  the  ground  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
represent  the  religious  opinion  of  the  nation.3  He  did  not  per 
eeive  the  danger  of  his  own  blindness  to  the  fact,  that  this  was 
not  a  question  of  religious  opinion,  but  of  security  of  property, 
—  which  no  one  could  deny  to  be  the  proper  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Though  his  endeavor  to  throw  out  the  Bill 
was  zealously  supported  by  a  few  Peers  who  shared  the  mis- 
conceptions prevalent  out  of  doors,  it  was  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  161  in  a  House  of  243;  and  the  Bill  presently  became 
law.4  From  this  time,  places  of  worship  which  were  not  by  the 
terms  of  the  trust  destined  unmistakably  for  a  particular  sect 
were  to  remain  the  property  of  the  body  which  had  held  them 
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for  twenty  preceding  years,  —  a  settlement  as  conducive  to  social 
peace  as  consonant  to  justice.  What  the  consequences  would 
have  been  it'  the  Bill  had  been  surrendered  to  popular  clamor, 
and  a  mass  of  dissenting  property  had  been,  in  effect,  thrown  to 
the  religious  multitude  to  be  scrambled  for,  in  virtue  of  omissions 
and  short-comings  of  the  law,  some  of  the  speakers  ventured  to 
hint,  but  none  professed  to  describe. 

Another  act  of  the  period,  promotive  of  justice  and  of  social 
peace,  was  the  relief  of  Jews  from  municipal  disabili-  Relief  to 
ties.  This  relief  was  the  direct  act  of  the  government.  Jews- 
The  Lord  Chancellor  brought  in  a  Bill,  early  in  the  session  of 
1845,  for  removing  certain  tests  by  which  Jews  were  excluded 
from  some  municipal  offices,  while  others  remained  open  to  them. 
Five  Jewish  gentlemen  were  at  that  time  magistrates,  —  some 
for  several  counties  ;  some  were  deputy-lieutenants,  and  all  might 
be  high-sheriff.  If  they  refused  to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff  in 
London,  they  were  subject  to  a  fine ;  yet  they  were  excluded 
from  the  office  of  alderman  —  which  is  considered  the  compensa- 
tion or  reward  for  having  discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  the 
shrievalty  —  by  a  clause  in  the  declaration  which  could  be  sub- 
scribed to  only  by  a  Christian  ;  this  clause  itself  dating  only  from 
1828.  In  some  towns,  the  disability  was  evaded  by  management 
and  subterfuge ;  but  this  did  not  mend  the  case.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  how  much  could  be  found  to  be  said  against  a  relief  so 
reasonable  and  necessary  as  the  one  proposed ;  but  the  measure 
was  carried  with  ease,  being,  as  a  fanatical  member  of  the  Com- 
mons House  observed,  in  a  state  of  panic,  "  completely  of  a  piece 
with  several  other  measures  which  had  passed  the  House  during 
the  last  two  sessions."  The  last  two  sessions  had  indeed  proved 
that  the  existing  Administration  was  inferior  to  none  that  had 
preceded  it  in  its  enlightened  regard  for  religious  liberty. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  prospect  was  opening  year  by  year  to  the  British  nation 
Canada  com  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  ;  or,  at  least,  of  a  supply 
question.  not  artificially  restricted.  The  harvest  of  1842  was 
abundant.  The  newspapers,  during  September  of  that  year,  tell 
of  "immense  quantities"  of  corn  gathered  in,  and  of  a  propor- 
tionate production  on  the  continent;  and,  in  October,  there  was  a 
special  thanksgiving  in  all  places  of  worship  throughout  the  king- 
dom. But  there  was  an  event  of  even  happier  promise  than  the 
abundant  harvest.  A  letter  from  Lord  Stanley  to  the  Governor- 
general  of  Canada,  dated  in  March  of  this  year,  shows  that  the 
earnest  petitions  of  the  Canadians  for  the  free  admission  of  their 
corn  into  Great  Britain  were  favorably  regarded  by  the  govern- 
ment.1 The  Colonial  Secretary  granted  assent  to  all  the  pleas  in 
favor  of  free-trade  between  Canada  and  the  mother-country  ;  but 
pointed  out,  that,  unless  Canada  chose  to  impose  a  duty  on  the 
importation  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  would  in  fact  be  supplied  from  the  United  States,  via 
Canada,  and  the  British  corn-laws  would  become  a  mere  sham. 
The  Channel  Islands  had  been  all  along  permitted  to  send  their 
agricultural  produce  free  to  England,  with  permission  to  buy  for 
themselves  wherever  they  could  buy  cheapest ;  but  they  owed 
this  privilege  to  their  small  area  of  production,  and  the  landed 
interest  would  not  permit  the  extension  of  the  liberty  to  so  im- 
portant a  colony  as  Canada.  Such  were  the  explanations  with 
which  Lord  Stanley  accompanied  his  news,  that  government  was 
about  to  lower  the  duty  on  Canadian  wheat,  and  to  permit  the 
importation  of  Canadian  flour  into  Ireland. 

The  broad  hint  given  in  this  letter  was  immediately  taken. 
The  Canadians  saw  that  the  government  at  home  did  not  choose 
to  impose  new  duties  on  United-States  produce  imported  into 
Canada ;  but  that,  if  the  colony  herself  chose  to  do  so,  she  might 
consider  the  British  government  pledged  to  admit  her  wheat  and 
flour  free,  or  under  a  merely  nominal  duty ;  and'  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  Canadian  Legislature,  without  delay,  by  which 
American  wheat  was  charged,  from  the  5th  of  July,  1843,  with 
a  duty  of  3s.  per  quarter. 


Annual  Register,  1842,  p.  335. 
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So  far,  all  was  easy.  But  the  affair  was  no  sooner  known  in 
England,  than  "  the  landed  interest "  became  extremely  restless 
and  anxious.  At  market-tables,  at  agricultural  meetings,  and 
wherever  landlords  and  farmers  met,  it  was  hinted  or  proclaimed, 
that  ministers  were  about  to  let  in  foreign  corn  by  a  back  door, 
and  to  sink  the  corn-laws  into  an  empty  name.  County  mem- 
bers were  instructed  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  to  put  no  blind 
trust  in  the  Ministry,  till  it  was  seen  how  this  matter  would  end. 
The  dissatisfaction  was  so  strong  as  to  make  the  ministers  re- 
gret, as  the  Colonial  Secretary  avowed,  that  they  had  no  choice 
of  time  about  introducing  their  plan  to  Parliament.  As  their 
promise  to  Canada  bound  them  to  propose  their  resolutions  as 
early  as  possible,  Lord  Stanley  could  only  deprecate  the  agita- 
tion, and  explain  away  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  alarm.1  No 
wheat  from  the  United  States  was  to  be  admitted,  —  only  flour 
made  from  it ;  which  was  as  truly  a  Canadian  manufacture  as 
ostrich  feathers  were  a  French  manufacture.  The  Canadians 
might  live  on  United-States  wheat,  and  send  us  all  theirs ;  but 
so  they  might,  at  any  time  for  fifteen  years,  —  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  duty  was  imposed  now  on  the  American  frontier, 
instead  of  on  our  own  shores.  If  we  retained  a  duty  of  Is.  on 
Canadian  wheat,  and  the  Canadians  paid  a  3s.  duty  on  United- 
States  wheat,  English  wheat  was  still  protected  by  a  4s.  duty, 
which  government  believed  would  be  an  effectual  protection. 
The  change  was  proposed  purely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Canadi- 
ans, now  settling  down  into  a  state  of  peaceful  industry ;  and  by 
no  means  for  any  advantage  to  the  British  consumer,  as  against 
the  agriculturist  at  home.  Though  this  was  said  very  earnestly 
and  ably,  and  though  Lord  Stanley  had  a  high  character  as  a 
Protectionist,  the  British  consumer  did  believe  that  he  should  be 
the  better  for  the  change,  and  the  British  farmer  did  fear  that  he 
should  be  driven  into  a  competition  with  the  Americans.  The 
news,  with  its  attendant  surmises,  crept  through  the  land,  kind- 
ling hopeful  smiles  beside  many  a  loom,  and  within  the  walls  of 
many  a  cottage  in  town  and  country ;  and  calling  up  dread  in 
the  mind  of  many  a  farmer  who  pondered  how  he  could  pay  his 
rent  if  he  was  to  be  "under-sold,  in  a  shabby  way,  by  an  act  of 
the  same  government  which  had  already  altered  the  slidiug-scale 
in  a  spirit  of  favoritism  to  the  consumer. 

When  Lord  Stanley  proposed  his  resolutions,  he  was  opposed 
by  some  members  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the  ground  confusion  of 
that  he  was  establishing  a  new  protection  in  Canada,  Parties- 
and  supported  by  others  on  the  ground  that  the  Canadians  should 
be  allowed  to  obtain  all  the  corn  they  could  get.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  votes  were  secured  to  the  government  by  the 

l  Hansard,  Ixix.  p.  577, 
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prevalent  conviction  of  the  clanger  of  hurting  and  irritating 
the  Canadians  by  annulling  one  of  the  first  acts  of  their  united 
Legislature ;  and,  if  Lord  Stanley's  resolutions  had  been  rejected, 
the  necessary  consequence  would  have  been  the  refusal  of  the 
royal  assent  to  the  Canadian  Bill.1  The  resolutions  were  affirmed 
by  a  large  majority.  The  debates  in  committee  were  chiefly  re- 
markable for  a  confusion  of  parties  such  as  indicated  to  impartial 
persons  that  a  crisis  was  approaching.  As  usually  happens  when 
such  confusion  of  parties  takes  place,  there  was  violent  recrimi- 
nation. The  Auti-corn-law  Leaguers  looked  on  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  perceived  that  their  cause  was  making  rapid  advances. 
In  the  Upper  House,  there  were  also  opposite  allegations  against 
the  measure.  It  introduced  the  practice  of  protection  into  the 
colonies,  and  must  therefore  be  opposed ;  and,  again,  it  must  be 
opposed  because  it  nullified  the  Protectionist  arrangements  of  the 
preceding  year.  Lord  Stanhope  declared  that  these  measures 
were  only  stepping-stones  to  the  general  adoption  of  free-trade 
principles,  which  ministers  had  consistently  avowed ;  and  others 
supported  or  denounced  the  measure  as  a  recession  from  free- 
The  BUI  trade  principles.2  Amidst  these  contradictions,  the 
passed.  Colonial  Secretary's  Bill  passed  the  stage  of  debate 
in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  32  in  a  House  of  82,  and  became 
law  without  delay.3 

By  this  time,  there  were  large  numbers  of  persons  in  a  state 
Corn-law  de-  of  hope  or  fear  from  the  conviction,  that  the  existing 
government  "  had  never  attempted  to  conceal,"  as  Lord 
Stanhope  said,  "  their  advance  towards  the  full  adoption  of  free- 
trade  principles."  Throughout  the  country,  the  preparations 
for  the  crisis  were  proceeding.  Every  parliamentary  seat  that 
became  vacant  was  contested  by  the  corn-law  repealers ;  and 
every  word  that  fell  from  ministers  and  their  adherents  in  either 
House  was  watched  and  pondered.  This  state  of  expectation 
gave  an  interest  to  the  corn-law  debates,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  utterly  wearisome,  from  the  lack  of  novelty,  and  the 
preponderance  of  argument  on  one  side.  In  March,  Mr.  Ward 
moved,  unsuccessfully,  for  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  there 
were  any  peculiar  burdens  on  land,  and,  if  so,  what  they  were ; 
and,  in  May,  Mr.  Villiers  brought  forward  his  annual  motion  for 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  operation  of  the 
corn-importation  duties,  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  aboli- 
tion.4 The  government  declined  further  change  while  their  last 
sliding-scale  was  new  and  untried ;  the  Whig  leaders  and  their 
adherents  desired  a  fixed  duty ;  and  the  Protectionists  were 
awake  and  active  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  —  yet  the  majority 

1  Hansard,  Ixix.  p  747.  2  Hansard,  Ixx.  p.  578. 

8  Hansard,  Ixx.  p.  608.  4  Hansard,  Ixvii.  p.  877. 
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by  which  it  was  rejected  was  much  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year:  the  numbers  being,  in  1842,  393  to  90;  and  now,  381  to 
125.1  In  1844,  the  majority  on  the  same  occasion  again  sank 
to  204;  and  the  Protectionists  began  to  calculate  how  long  their 
corn-law  could  be  preserved  if  their  majority  continued  to  sink 
at  the  rate  of  50  in  a  year.  The  ministers,  this  time,  as  before, 
said  that  their  new  scale  was  not  yet  proved  a  failure ;  and  that, 
till  it  was,  they  would  countenance  no  change.2  Sir  R.  Peel 
said  that  as  he  had  before  declared,  so  he  would  declare  still,  that 
the  government  had  not  contemplated,  and  did  not  now  contem- 
plate, any  change  in  that  corn-law  which  was  settled  two  years 
since :  but  now,  as  before,  he  guarded  himself  against  being  un- 
derstood to  mean,  that  he  would  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, resist  change ;  because  that  was  a  thing  which  no 
man  ought  to  say  on  any  matter  of  the  kind.3  Lord  J.  Russell 
declined  voting,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  equally  unwilling  to 
have  things  go  on  as  they  were,  and  to  throw  open  the  trade  in 
corn.  Adhering  to  his  own  proposal  of  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  he 
would  not  vote  for  any  alternative.  He  was  deserted  now,  how- 
ever, by  Lord  Ho  wick,  who  avowed  himself  an  advocate  of  im- 
mediate repeal,  as  compromise  was  no  longer  possible.4  He  saw 
that  industry  was  inadequately  rewarded ;  that  both  wages  and 
profits  were  low;  and  that  these  results  were  mainly  owing  to 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food.  This  was  a  remarkable 
fact ;  and  there  were  other  remarkable  facts  connected  with  this 
debate ;  but  none  of  them,  separately  or  collectively,  were  so 
notable  as  the  line  of  defence  taken  by  the  Protectionists.  Their 
speeches  were  almost  wholly  occupied  by  complaints  or  denun- 
ciations of  the  Auti-corn-law  League. 

The  change  within  three  years  was  indeed  great.  On  the 
25th  of  August,  1841,  after  the  general  election,  and  a  few  days 
before  the  resignation  of  the  Whig  Cabinet,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  speech,  the  peo- 
ple's tale  was  for  the  first  time  fully  and  properly  told  in  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Cobden  had  been  sent  up  to  the  House  as  Richard 
representative  of  the  bread-winners  of  the  kingdom;  Cobden. 
and,  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  rising,  he  told  the  story  in  a  way 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  observer  of  the 
times.  When  the  daily  papers  of  the  26th  of  August  had  reached 
their  destinations  throughout  the  island,  there  were  meditative 
students,  anxious  invalids  in  their  sick-chambers,  watchful  philo- 
sophers, and  a  host  of  sufferers  from  want,  who  felt  that  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  England  had  opened,  now  that  the  people's 
tale  had  at  last  been  told  in  the  people's  House  of  Parliament. 

1  Hansard,  Ixix.  pp.  26-57.  2  Hansard,  Ixxv.  p.  1549. 
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Such  observers  as  theFf,  and  multitudes  more,  asked  of  all  who 
could  tell  them  who  this  Richard  Cobden  was,  and  what  he  was 
like :  and  the  answer  was,  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  calico- 
printing  firm  in  Manchester ;  that  it  was  supposed  that  he  would 
be  an  opulent  man  if  lie  prosecuted  business  as  men  of  business 
usually  do  ;  but  that  he  gallantly  sacrificed  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  his  partners  gallantly  spared  him  to  the  public,  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  cause  of  corn-law  repeal,  —  his  experi- 
ence, his  liberal  education,  and  his  remarkable  powers,  all  indi- 
cating him  as  a  fitting  leader  in  the  enterprise.  It  was  added 
that  his  countenance  was  grave,  his  manner  simple  and  earnest, 
his  eloquence  plain,  ready,  and  forcible,  of  a  kind  eminently 
suited  to  his  time  and  his  function,  and  wholly  new  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was. at  once  remarked,  that  he  was  not  treated 
in  the  House  with  the  courtesy  usually  accorded  to  a  new  mem- 
ber ;  and  it  was  perceived  that  he  did  not  need  such  observance. 
However  agreeable  it  might  have  been  to  him,  he  did  not  expect 
it  from  an  assemblage  proud  of  "  the  preponderance  of  the  landed 
interest "  within  it ;  and  he  could  do  without  it.  Some  who  had 
least  knowledge  of  the  operative  classes,  and  the  least  sympathy 
for  them,  were  touched  by  the  simplicity  and  manliness  with  which 
the  new  member  received  the  jeers  which  followed  his  detailed 
statements  of  the  proportion  of  the  bread-duty  paid  by  men  who 
must  support  their  families  on  10s.  a  week.  "  He  did  not  know," 
he  said,  "whether  it  was  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  case,  or 
the  humble  individual  who  stated  it,  that  excited  this  manifesta- 
tion of  feeling;  but  still  he  did  state  that  the  nobleman's  family 
paid  to  this  bread-tax  but  one  half-penny  in  every  100/.  as  in- 
come-tax, while  the  effect  of  the  tax  upon  the  laboring  man's 
family  was  20  per  cent.1  .  .  .  He  had  lately  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  report  of  the  state  of  our  laboring  population  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Probably  honorable  gentlemen  were  aware 
that  a  very  important  meeting  had  been  lately  held  at  Manchester: 
he  alluded  to  the  meeting  of  ministers  of  religion.  [A  laugh.] 
He  'understood  that  laugh ;  but  he  should  not  pause  in  his  state- 
ment of  facts,  but  might  perhaps  notice  it  before  concluding.  He 
had  seen  a  body  of  ministers  of  religion  of  all  denominations  — 
650  (and  not  thirty)  in  number  —  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  at  an  expense  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds, 
paid  by  their  congregations.  At  that  meeting,  most  important 
statements  of  facts  were  made  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 
laboring-classes.  He  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  reading 
those  statements ;  but  they  showed,  that,  in  every  district  of  the 
country,  .  .  .  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  Her  Majesty's 
laboring  population  had  deteriorated  wofully  within  the  last  ten 

1  Haiisard,  lix.  pp.  236,  240, 
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years,  and  more  especially  within  the  last  three  years  ;  and  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  price  of  food  increased,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion the  comforts  of  the  working-classes  had  diminished.  One 
word  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  his  allusion  to  this 
meeting  was  received.  He  did  not  come  there  to  vindicate  the 
conduct  of  these  Christian  men  in  having  assembled  in  order  to 
take  this  subject  into  consideration.  The  parties  who  had 
to  judge  them  were  their  own  congregations.  There  were  at 
that  meeting  members  of  the  Established  Church,  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  Independents,  Baptists,  members  of  the  Church  of 
S  'Otland  and  of  the  Secession  Church,  Methodists,  and  indeed 
ministers  of  every  other  denomination  ;  and,  if  he  were  disposed  to 
impugn  the  character  of  those  divines,  he  felt  he  should  be  casting 
a  stigma  and  a  reproach'  upon  the  great  body  of  professing 
Christians  in  this  country.  He  happened  to  be  the  only  member 
of  the  House  present  at  that  meeting ;  and  he  might  be  allowed 
to  state,  that,  when  he  heard  the  tales  of  misery  there  described ; 
when  he  heard  these  ministers  declare  that  members  of  their 
congregations  were  kept  away  from  places  of  worship  during  the 
morning  service,  and  only  crept  out  under  cover  of  the  darkness 
of  night ;  when  they  described  others  as  unfit  to  receive  spiritual 
consolation,  because  they  were  sunk  so  low  in  physical  de.stitution, 
—  that  the  attendance  at  Sunday -schools  was  falling  off;  when 
he  heard  these  and  such-like  statements ;  when  he  who  believed 
that  the  corn-laws,  the  provision  monopoly,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all  that  was  endured,  heard  those  statements,  and  from  such 
authority,  —  he  must  say  that  he  rejoiced  to  see  gentlemen  of 
such  character  come  forward,  and  like  Nathan,  when  he  addressed 
the  owner  of  flocjcs  and  herds  who  had  plunder*  d  the  poor  man 
of  his  only  lamb,  say  unto  the  doer  of  injustice,  whoever  he  might 
be, 'Thou  art  the  man.'  The  people,  through  their  ministers, 
had  protested  against  the  corn-laws.  Those  laws  had  been  tested 
by  the  immutable  morality  of  Scripture.  Those  reverend  gentle- 
men had  prepared  and  signed  a  petition,  in  which  they  prayed 
the  removal  of  those  laws,  —  laws  which,  they  stated,  violated  the 
Scriptures,  and  prevented  famishing  children  from  having  a 
portion  of  those  fatherly  bounties  which  were  intended  for  all 
people ;  and  he  would  remind  honorable  gentlemen,  that,  besides 
these  6oU  ministers,  there  were  1500  others  from  whom  letters 
had  been  received,  offering  up  their  prayers,  in  their  several 
localities,  to  incline  the  will  of  Him  who  ruled  princes  and  poten- 
tates to  turn  your  hearts  to  justice  and  mercy.  When  they  fomid 
so  many  ministers  of  religion,  without  any  sectarian  differences, 
joining  heart  and  hand  in  a  great  cause,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  their  earnestness.  .  .  .  Englishmen  had  a  respect  for  rank, 
for  wealth,  perhaps  too  much  ;  they  felt  an  attachment  to  the  laws 
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of  their  country :  but  there  was  another  attribute  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen,  —  there  was  a  perman.-nt  veneration  for  sacred 
things;  and  where  their  sympathy  and  respect  and  deference 
were  enlisted  in  what  they  believed  to  be  a  sacred  cause,  'you 
and  yours,'  declared  the  speaker,  addressing  the  Protectionists, 
'will  vanish  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind.' "  Much  of  this 
speech  relating  to  the  great  meeting  of  religions  ministers  at 
Manchester,  and  its  tone  being  determined  accordingly,  some  of 
the  laughing  members  of  the  House  called  Mr.  Cobden  a  Method- 
ist parson,  and  were  astonished  afterwards  to  find  what  his  abili- 
ties were  in  widely  different  directions.  Some  regarded  him  as 
a  pledged  Radical  in  politics,  a;id  were  surprised  to  see  him  after- 
wards verifying  the  assurances  he  gave  this  night,  —  that  he 
belonged  to  no  party,  and,  as  a  simple  free-trader,  would  support 
either  the  Whigs  or  Sir  11.  Peel,  whichever  o-f  them  should  go 
furthest  in  repealing  the  restrictions  on  food.  Almost  everybody 
regarded  him  as  a  representative  of  the  Manchester  manufacturers, 
as  an  embodiment  of  cotton-spinning,  and  therefore  as  the  sworn 
foe  of  the  landed  interest:  but  it  appeared  in  due  course  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Sussex  farmer;  that  he  understood  and  had  at 
heart  the  interests  of  agriculture ;  and  that  he  could  enlighten 
and  guide  and  aid  the  farming  class  and  their  laborers  far  better 
than  those  who  assumed  to  be  their  special  friends  and  protectors. 
In  proportion  as  Mr.  Cobden's  influence  rose  and  spread  in  the 
League  and  in  the  country,  the  agitation  against  the  corn-laws 
included  more  ami  more  of  the  landed  interest,  and  was  less  and 
less  distinctive  of  the  manufacturing  districts  and  population. 
Meantime,  from  this  2oth  of  August,  18-11,  there  were  members 
of  the  landed  aristocracy  who  watched  Mr.  Cobden's  course  with 
an  interest  beyond  that  of  curiosity ;  declaring  that  this,  his  first 
address  to  the  House  —  an  address  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
simplest  possible  statement  of  a  very  simple  matter  —  was  "a 
great  speech." 

By  the  spring  of  1843,   how  changed  was  the   tone  of  the 
House!     There  was  no  laughing  now  at  or  about  the 

The  League.     T  ,  •  ,.  i  i    •    . 

Lancashire  Leaguers  ;  but,  instead,  a  rueful  complaint 
from  Mr.  Bankes,  as  spokesman  for  "  the  landed  interest,"  of 
their  activity  and  power  in  the  country.  "  As  to  matters  affect- 
ing those  who,  like  himself,"  said  Mr.  Bankes,  "desired  to  live 
quietly  and  safely  among  their  tenantry  in  the  country,  the 
Ministry  had  not  the  power  of  knowing,  as  he  and  other  gentle- 
men in  the  country  had,  the  enormous  extent  of  mischief  which 
might  be  produced  —  which  was  attempted  to  be  produced  —  at 
tiiis  present  time,  by  the  emissaries  of  this  League.1  .  .  .  He 
had  no  reason  to  seek  for  any  ministerial  support  in  the  county 
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which  he  represented ;  but  he  looked  to  ministers  for  the  peace 
of  his  private  lite,  —  tor  the  comfort,  happine-s,  and  welfare  of 
the  peasantry  who  lived  around  him.  He  looked  to  them  to  drive 
away,  by  some  means  or  other,  this  new  mode  of  sending  emis- 
saries throughout  the  country,  —  paid  emissaries:  for  su;-h  were 
avowed  and  boasted  of  by  the  honorable  member  for  Stockport 
[Mr.  Cobden].  It  was  of  this  he  complained,  and  it  was  from 
this  he  entreated  the  government  to  protect  the  country;  as  one 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  a  faithful  and  dutiful  subject  of  the 
Crown,  he  asked,  he  besought,  he  demanded  this  at  the  hands  of 
Her  Majesty's  ministers." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Bankes's  demand  was  in  vain. 
Ours  is  not  a  country,  nor  an  age,  in  which  government  can  stop 
inquiries  into  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  condition  of  the  laborer, 
or  interfere  with  the  publication  of  the  results.  As  is  always 
the  case  when  monopolies  are  about  to  be  destroyed,  the  advocates 
of  monopoly  in  this  instance  mistook  the  movement  for  an  attack 
upon  their  fortunes,  and  an  interference  with  their  private  affairs. 
The  League  leaders  were  always  anxious  to  learn,  —  ready  to 
receive  suggestions  and  instructions  from  their  foes;  and  from 
this  it  was  that  their  agents  were  abroad  at  this  time  in  the 
agricultural  counties.  At  first,  the  movement  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  manufacturers  exclusively  ;  and  at  first  perhaps  it  was 
so.  It  was  originated  in  Lancashire,  —  its  head-quarters  were  at 
Manchester,  —  and  its  funds  were  mainly  supplied  by  "the  cotton 
lords  "  of  the  district.  They  were  taunted  with  a  sordid  regard 
to  their  own  interest,  and  charged  with  a  desire  to  sacrifice  the 
peasantry  of  the  country  to  their  own  ends.  Their  daily  improv- 
ing knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws  was  rapidly 
teaching  them  much  more  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of,  of  the 
fatal  influence  of  those  laws  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
laborer ;  and  they  now  resolved  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  state 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  southern  counties,  and  to  publish  them, 
week  by  week,  in  their  newspaper.  Though  they,  and  all  other 
political  economists,  knew,  as  the  very  alphabet  of  their  science, 
that  the  employers  of  labor  do  not  fix  the  wages  of  labor,  they 
were  aware  that  their  opponents  did  not  yet  understand  this ;  and 
they  therefore  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying  everywhere,  from 
the  House  of  Commons  down  to  the  humblest  open-air  gathering, 
that  it  was  the  corn-laws  and  other  irresistible  influences,  and 
not  the  land-owners,  that  made  wages  so  low.  Yet  every  gentle- 
man on  the  Protectionist  side,  whose  laborers  were  starving  on 
7s.  or  8s.  per  week,  resented  the  puolication  of  the  fact,  as  an 
imputation  on  his  humanity.  It  was  not  this  that  was  the  ground 
of  imputation ;  but  the  carelessness  or  prejudice  or  neglect  of 
duty,  which  made  these  gentry  extol  the  condition  of  their 
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wretched  dependents,  and  resent  all  inquiry  into  it,  and  all  efforts 
to  improve  it.  There  is  material  in  that  singular  newspaper,  the 
"  League,"  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else,  for  a  history  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  prior  to  the  release  of  agriculture  from 
so-called  protection.  Agents  of  good  business-habits,  knowledge, 
and  power  of  observation,  were  sent  on  journeys  through  coun- 
ties, where  they  paused  at  every  step,  noted  the  condition  of  every 
field,  fence,  farm-yard,  and  cottage  for  miles  together ;  and  the 
evidence  thus  afforded  of  bad  tillage,  and  every  kind  of  waste, 
of  overweening  rents,  uncertain  profits,  and  wages  reduced  below 
the  point  of  possible  maintenance,  is  such  as  a  future  generation 
could  not  believe,  if  offered  in  a  less  unquestionable  form.  On  one 
nobleman's  estate,  the  poor  laborers  were  punished  by  being  turned 
to  road-labor  for  having  answered  the  questions  of  a  League 
agent,  and  admitted  him  into  their  hovels,  where  he  noted  the 
holes  in  the  thatch,  and  the  puddles  in  the  floor,  and  witnessed 
the  destitution  of  food.  The  League,  from  that  moment,  changed 
its  method  of  procuring  the  same  kind  of  information,  —  publish- 
ing the  fact,  that  iti  no  case  detailed  by  them  was  the  information 
obtained  from  the  sufferers  themselves ;  and  on  they  went  with 
their  disclosures.  The  further  they  proceeded,  the  more  they  con- 
firmed the  statements  of  the  2,000  ministers  of  religion  who  prayed 
in  their  churches  and  chapels  for  equal  laws  and  daily  bread  for  all. 
But  the  League  leaders  not  only  sent  agents  through  the  agri- 
cultural districts;  they  went  there  themselves.  As  soon  as  tlie 
House  rose,  Mr.  Cobden  was  down  upon  the  southern  and  mid- 
land counties,  holding  meetings  on  market-days,  and  arguing  the 
question  against  all  comers  with  singular  success.  We  find,  in 
glancing  over  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  that  his  opponents 
were  usually  elaborately  prepared,  —  their  loudest  speakers  put 
forward,  —  their  resolutions  or  amendments  well  pondered, — 
their  posse  of  supporters  well  placed  on  the  ground  ;  but  too 
often,  we  find  them,  when  baffled,  and  perceiving  the  audience 
going  against  them,  losing  temper,  seizing  the  wagons,  or  drown- 
ing the  voices  of  the  speakers  by  clamor.  Rapidly,  there  was 
an  accession  of  farmers  to  the  League  ;  and  some  of  them  became 
League  speakers.  More  rapidly  than  ever  before,  intelligence 
began  to  spread  among  the  dull  and  depressed  laboring-class. 
They  found  light  cast  upon  their  condition  ;  they  heard  reason- 
ings which  they  understood ;  they  found  that  what  they  had  sus- 
pected was  really  true,  —  that  their  interests  were  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  receivers  of  rent,  though  it  was  true  that  they 
ought  to  be.  They  understood  that  they  and  their  employers, 
the  fanners,  were  the  "  agricultural  interest "  which  the  League 
desired  to  restore  to  prosperity,  and  not  the  land-owners ;  the 
land-owners  being,  as  Mr.  Cobden  told  them,  no  more  agricultur- 
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ists  than  ship-owners  were  sailors.  By  means  of  exercising  the 
minds  of  the  laboring-classes  on  affairs  interesting  to  them,  and 
within  their  comprehension,  the  League  leaders  did  more  for 
popular  education  than  has,  as  yet,  been  achieved  by  any  other 
means.  A  circumstance  less  worthy  of  note  is,  that,  as  the  weeks 
and  months  passed  on,  we  see  more  and  more  of  county  magis- 
trates, of  land-owners,  of  noblemen,  and  members  of  Parliament 
attending  on  the  hustings,  and  joining  their  efforts  with  those  of 
the  League  leaders.  And,  next,  we  arrive  at  notices  of  meetings 
of  agricultural  associations,  and  other  bodies,  where  members  of 
the  government  are  found  speaking.  Their  theme  is  always  the 
backward  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  necessity  of  advancing  it,  in 
order  to  enable  the  country  to  produce  its  own  food,  and  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  foreigner.  The  hearers  regularly  appear  anxious 
to  be  told  about  tenures,  —  to  know  what  their  rulers  thought 
about  leases,  —  about  the  security  the  tenant  might  hope  for,  if 
he  should  be  willing  to  lay  out  capital  in  the  improvement  of  his 
land ;  and  as  regularly  they  appear  to  have  been  disappointed. 
Amidst  a  great  deal  that  is  very  interesting  about  draining  and 
fencing,  and  an  improved  farming  economy  in  every  way,  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  ever  said  about  rents  and  leases.  Yet,  it 
was  unwise  to  leave  these  topics  to  be  dealt  with  exclusively  by 
the  League.  It  was  natural  that  men  should  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  Prime  Minister  in  relation  to  such  matters  at  such 
a  time ;  and  a  speech  of  his  at  the  Tamworth  Town-hall,  at  the 
meeting  of  a  farmers'  club,  in  October,  1843,  was  read  and  com- 
mented on  all  over  the  country.1  It  spoke  of  leases.  After  ur- 
ging ou  the  farmers  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
offering  to  procure  them  means  of  information,  Sir  R.  Peel 
avowed  his  willingness  to  grant  leases  to  any  tenant  of  his  own 
who  should  desire  one,  and  could  show  that  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  improve  the  land.  The  speech  conveyed  everywhere 
a  strong  impression  that  it  was  spoken  with  the  earnestness  be- 
longing to  a  critical  season ;  that  the  speaker  believed  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  to  be  the  only  ground  of  hope  of  better 
times  for  the  landed  interests.  But  there  was  a  paragraph  at  the 
end,  which  fixed  attention  more  than  all  the  rest.  The  vicinity 
of  Birmingham  was  pointed  out  as  a  capital  advantage  to  the 
Leicestershire  farmers,  as  affording  a  market  for  their  produce  ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  the  assertion  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
inseparably  united,  and  that  whatever  supports  the  vigor  of  man- 
ufactures must  open  markets,  and  keep  up  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  This  doctrine  is  simple  and  clear  enough  :  but 
it  was  then  League  doctrine,  and  absolutely  opposite  to  that  taken 
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for  granted  by  the  Protectionists ;  and  it  excited  a  proportionate 
sensation  when  given  forth  by  the  head  of  the  Administration. 

A  month  after  this,  the  League  met  in  Manchester  to  offer 
evidence  of  much  increased  boldness  and  power.  Last  year, 
they  had  easily  raised  50,000/.,  to  be  employed  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  rt-lation  to  the  corn-laws:  they  now  resolved  to 
raise  10U,000/. ;  and  six  persons  stepped  forward  instantly  to  of- 
fer 500/.  each,  and  forty-two  gave,  on  the  spot,  sums  between  that 
amount  and  1001.  Before  the  meeting  closed,  nearly  13,000/. 
were  subscribed.1  The  money  was  needed  for  other  purposes 
than  the  diffusion  of  information.  For  five  years  the  League 
had  petitioned  the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament ;  and  now  they 
thought  it  time  to  address  themselves  to  those  who  made  the  Par- 
liament. They  turned  to  the  electors,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
be  present  and  active  at  every  election,  and  to  contest  every  bor- 
ough, till  a  Parliament  should  be  obtained  which  should  repeal 
London  the  corn-laws.  They  had  good  reason  for  confidence 
election.  jn  t|,js  cour.je  ;  for  they  had  just  carried  the  city  of 
London.  Mr.  Baring  had  been  rejected  for  Mr.  Pattison,  the 
free-trade  candidate;  and  an  analysis  of  the  votes  had  clearly 
shown,  that  it  was  the  casting-vote  of  the  League  —  between  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Whigs  —  which  had  decided  the  election. 
And  herein  lay  another  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the  League 
to  take  advice  from  its  enemies,  and  profit  by  their  taunts.  In 
Parliament,  from  the  time  the  League  was  first  mentioned  there, 
till  the  thing  could  be  said  no  longer,  we  find  speaker  after  speaker 
saying  that  the  League  had  no  influence  in  London,  and  could 
make  no  impression  there.  The  League  admitted  to  itself  that 
it  had  far  too  little  influence  in  London ;  and  it  resolved  to  try 
Avhether  it  could  make  an  impression  in  that  stronghold  of  monop- 
oly. The  West-India  interest  was  there ;  the  Canada  interest 
was  there  ;  and  the  shipping  interest,  and  every  thing  that  shrunk 
from  thorough-going  free-trade.  These  made  London  very  diffi- 
cult to  gain ;  but,  till  London  was  gained,  the  aim  could  not  be 
accomplished. 

Associations  were  formed  there,  and  district  meetings  held  ; 
but  the  area  was  too  large  to  be  conquered  by  such  a  method  of 
attack.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  aggregate  London  societies  were 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor :  but  presently  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  woidd  not  hold  half  that  came ;  and  the  remarkable  step 
was  taken  of  engaging  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  the  Wednesday 
evening  meetings.  The  first  was  held  there  on  the  loth  of  March, 
1843.2  The  tickets  were  all  gone  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon  ;  and 
the  theatre  was  crowded  in  every  part.  Probably  London  will 
never  witness  a  stranger  spectacle  than  that  which  might  now, 
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for  above  two  years,  be  seen,  —  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  thea- 
tres crowded  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  by  a  multitude  who  came, 
week  by  week,  to  hear,  for  many  hours  together,  nothing  but 
political  economy,  all  bearing  on  one  point,  —  the  repeal  of  an 
obnoxious  law.  The  interest,  the  emotion,  the  passion  aroused 
and  demonstrated,  equalled,  and  even  transcended,  all  that  had 
ever  been  mani tested,  when  poetry,  instead  of  dry  science,  occu- 
pied the  scene.  It  is  true,  the  speaking  was  most  able  and  very 
various ;  and  no  deeper  tragedies  were  ever  presented  there  than 
some  which  were  related  as  happening  close  at  hand,  and  every 
day,  through  an  artificial  restriction  of  food ;  but  still  the  audi- 
ence went  to  hear  political  economy  and  statistics,  and  were  so 
roused  by  appeals  based  on  facts  and  figures,  that  the  cheering  was 
at  times  almost  maddening.  None  could  mock  and  deride  who 
had  ever  been  there;  but  many  did  —  even  the  Prime  Minister 
himself —  while  tlie  thing  was  new,  and  regarded  as  a  clap-trap, 
instead  of  what  it  re;illy  was,  —  the  most  effectual  way  of  rap- 
idly diffusing  information,  and  exciting  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
needed  for  the  proposed  reform.  The  result  appeared  in  the  city 
election  of  the  next  November;  and  from  that  time  we  read  of 
fe"wer  jests,  and' of  more  appeals  to  government  to  "  put  down  the 
League."  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  an  association  organized  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  means  of  a  diffu- 
sion of  information  among  electors  especially,  and  everybody  else 
afterwards,  could  not  be  "  put  down  ;"  and,  from  the  time  that  the 
city  of  London  elected  a  League  candidate,  and  such  land-owners 
and  agriculturists  as  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Spencer  avowed 
themselves  converts  to  League  doctrines,  —  all  of  which  happened 
before  the  end  of  1843,  —  uo  minister  could  listen  for  a  moment 
to  the  frantic  entreaties  of  the  Protectionists  that  their  enemy 
might  be  crushed  before  their  eyes.  Like  Mr.  Bankes,  they 
"  asked,"  they  "  besought,"  they  "  demanded  "  this  of  ministers  ; 
but  ministers  could  only  be  silent,  and  leave  the  great  association 
to  pursue  its  strictly  legal  course.  And  among  the  Leaguers 
might  now  be  found  a  man  whose  name  was  enough  to  make  the 
owners  of  property  pause  before  they  assailed  the  association  of 
which  he  had  become  a  member.  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  the 
banker,  who  had  more  interest  in  the  security  of  property,  and 
more  knowledge  how  to  secure  it,  than  almost  any  other  man  in 
the  city  of  London,  had,  in  October,  sent  a  letter  to  the  League 
council,  in  which  he  intimated  that  he  felt  it  right  to  overcome 
bis  reluctance  to  join  any  public  body  for  whose  acts  he  could 
not  be  responsible.1  "  The  time  is  now  arrived,"  he  wrote,  "  when 
this  must  be  overruled  by  other  considerations  of  overwhelming 
importance.  The  great  question  of  free-trade  is  now  fairly  at 
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issue ;  and  the  bold,  manly,  and  effectual  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  League  in  its  support  command  at  once  my  admira- 
tion and  my  concurrence." 

An  incident  is  related  in  the  chronicles  of  the  year,  which, 
as  it  strongly  excited  curiosity  within  the  Cabinet,  as 

Anecdotes.  -,         •,  111.^1  i    j    ^ 

well  as  elsewhere,  may  be  hoped  to  have  led  to  some 
consideration  of  the  effect  upon  conscience  of  laws  too  bad  to  be 
observed.  Under  the  head,  "  Remarkable  Case  of  Conscience," 
we  find  that  a  man  who  had  given  in  an  honest  return  of  the 
profits  of  his  regular  business,  in  paying  his  income-tax,  had 
become  conscience-stricken  afterwards  at  having  paid  no  tax  on 
his  income  from  smuggling ;  and  that  he  therefore  sent  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  14,<)00/.,  as  due  on  three  years' 
profits.1  There  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  any  pain  of  con- 
science about  smuggling,  even  to  the  enormous  amount  thus 
indicated,  while  so  sensitive  about  paying  a  tax  of  which  his 
mind  approved.  The  most  searching  inquiries  failed  to  discover 
who  was  the  owner  of  a  conscience  in  so  instructive  a  condition ; 
and  the  ministers  were  left  with  a  lesson  which  some  of  them 
were  beginning  hardly  to  need.  A  more  trifling  anecdote  evi- 
dences the  feverishness  of  the  time  about  the  opinions  of  the 
Premier  on  trade  in  corn.  A  Manchester  manufacturer  sent  to 
Sir  R.  Peel  two  pieces  of  velveteen  of  a  new  and  beautiful  fabric, 
the  device  on  which  was  "  a  stalk  and  ear  of  wheat,  grouped,  or 
rather  thrown  together,  very  tastefully,  with  a  small  scroll  peep- 
ing from  beneath,  bearing  the  word  '  Free.' " 2  Sir  R.  Peel  sent 
"  a  handsome  letter  "  of  thanks  and  acceptance.  The  "  Times  " 
related  the  transaction :  the  "  Standard  "  did  the  same,  omitting 
all  about  the  wheat-ears  and  the  scroll.  The  "  Morning  Post " 
was  scandalized  at  both,  and  the  Minister's  acceptance  of  the  gift. 
The  quarrel  attracted  the  Minister's  eye  afresh  to  the  velveteen, 
when  he  saw  the  scroll,  and  immediately  returned  the  present, 
with  an  explanation  that  he  had  been  unaware  that  "  any  matters 
which  were  the  subject  of  public  controversy  "  were  concerned  in 
the  transaction.  The  manufacturer,  on  his  part,  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  embarrassing  the  Minister,  and  published  the  corre- 
spondence, to  allay  the  jealousy  which  had  been  excited. 

In  1844,  the  efforts  of  the  League  became  more  distasteful 
League  regis-  than  ever  to  their  opponents.  They  took  the  registra- 
tration.  tion  in  hand,  and  were  soon  able  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  140  boroughs.  No  one  could  reasonably  object  to 
this  part  of  the  enterprise,  as  it  was  a  method  open  to  every 
party.  It  was  made  known  to  the  hearers  at  the  League  meet- 
ings, that  there  was  no  occasion  ever  to  despair  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  any  borough ;  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  regard  any 

i  Annual  Register,  1843,  Chron.  53.  2  Spectator,  1843,  pp.  6,  80. 
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as  in  a  fixed  condition  of  opinion.  The  constituency  was  renewed  • 
at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  annually,  and  was  wholly 
changed  in  ten  years.  There  was,  therefore,  every  encourage- 
ment to  strive  to  enlighten  and  inspirit  the  constituencies.  It  was 
by  this  time  certain,  that  a  great  accession  of  free-traders  would 
be  found  in  the  House  after  the  next  election ;  and  this,  joined 
to  the  fact  of  the  great  changes  within  the  House,  shown  by 
the  decrease  of  the  majorities  against  Mr.  Villiers's  annual  mo- 
tion, indicated  that  the  final  struggle  could  not  be  very  far  off. 
But  prospects  of  infinitely  greater  importance  were  now  open- 
ing,—  prospects  of  such  vastness  that  the  Leaguers  themselves 
did  not,  as  they  have  since  said,  by  any  means  perceive  the 
extent  of  their  new  enterprise.  Their  study  of  the  boroughs  led 
them  to  the  contemplation  of  the  counties,  where  their  foes'  chief 
strength  lay ;  and  that  contemplation  led  Mr.  Cobden  to  the 
discovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  false  representation,  or  the  non- 
representation  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  by  which  the  polity  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  affected,  probably  down  to  the  remotesT 
posterity. 

The  operation  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  injured,  and  well-nigh 
ruined,  by  the  Chandos  clause.  By  this  clause,  which  Freehold 
favored  the  land-owners  by  admitting  their  tenants-at-  Iand8cheme- 
will  on  easy  terms  to  the  franchise,  a  great  number  of  votes  could 
be  fabricated,  by  the  putting  together  many  partners  in  a  tenancy- 
at-will.  Brothers,  sons,  uncles,  and  every  kind  of  relative,  were 
made  partners,  and  had  votes  under  this  clause ;  and  thus,  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  the  voters  were  one  in  twenty-two ;  and 
"the  landed  interest"  gained  the  counties,  while,  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Lancashire,  the  voters  were  only  one  in 
eighty  of  the  inhabitants.  In  West  Surrey,  the  voters  were  one 
to  26;  and,  in  Middlesex,  one  to  115.  In  considering  how  to 
lessen  this  prodigious  inequality,  and  give  a  fair  share  of  the 
representation  to  South  Lancashire  and  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Cobden  found  that  the  requisite  power 
lay  in  the  Reform  Bill  itself,  —  in  the  forty-shilling  freehold 
clause.  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  a  house,  the  possession 
of  which  would  confer  the  franchise,  might  be  had  for  from  30/. 
to  4<>£ ;  and  it  was  clear  that  a  world  of  difficulty  and  expense 
might  be  saved  by  the  League  undertaking  all  the  part  of  the 
business  which  the  artisan  can  least  manage  for  himself.  If  the 
League  opened  books  for  the  registration  of  land  and  houses  on 
sale,  surveyed  the  property,  prepared  the  conveyance  deeds,  and, 
in  short,  left  to  the  purchaser  nothing  to  do  but  to  choose  his 
property,  pay  for  it,  and  take  possession,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  readiness  of  a  host  of  artisans  and  operatives  to  invest  their 
savings  in  this  secure  and  honorable  kind  of  property,  rather  than 
VOL.  iv.  28 
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in  any  other  mode.  The  plan  was  immediately  set  on  foot ;  and, 
before  the  year  was  out,  the  spectacle  might  be  seen,  so  ardently 
desired  by  many  philanthropists,  of  numbers  of  the  working-class 
in  possession  of  a  plot  of  land  and  a  house  of  their  own ;  having, 
as  Conservative  politicians  have  been  wont  to  say,  "a  stake  in 
the  country."  It  was  well  to  provide  for  coming  county  elec- 
tions ;  it  was  well  to  neutralize  the  vicious  operation  of  the 
Chandos  clause  :  but  it  was  a  far  greater  thing  to  have  recurred 
to  the  benefit  of  making  our  working-classes  citizens  indeed  by 
giving  them  the  power  of  holding  house  or  land  by  means  of  their 
own  earnings ;  and  to  do  this  by  a  method  suited  to  the  time,  and 
to  the  existing  state  of  our  civilization,  —  not  by  tempting 
them  to  depend  on  the  land  for  subsistence,  but  only  a's  an  invest- 
ment for  their  savings,  after  maintaining  themselves  by  the  species 
of  labor  which  the  time  requires.  A  natural  apprehension  was 
widely  expressed  at  first,  that  the  land-owners  would  cut  up  their 
estates,  as  the  Irish  landlords  had  formerly  done,  and  that  the 
county  constituencies  would  thus  become  depraved  by  the  admis- 
sion of  mere  creatures  of  the  proprietors  to  the  suffrage ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Villiers  was  at  pains  to  explain,  it  was  now  too  late  for  this 
to  be  done  to  any  great  extent.  The  land-owners  had  already 
done  their  utmost ;  and,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  the 
land  which  was  nominally  their  own  was  not  really  so.  They 
had  worked  the  Chandos  clause  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  the 
utmost ;  and  now  they  must  leave  to  others  the  working  of  the 
forty-shilling  freehold  clause.  The  event,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
judged  of  at  this  day,  seems  to  have  proved  that  the  Leaguers 
were  right.  They  soon  turned  the  scale  in  some  of  the  counties  ; 
and  the  operation  has  been  continued,  with  still  increasing  vigor, 
to  this  hour.  The  working-men  of  the  midland  counties,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  League  in  its  day,  have  learned  from 
it  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  best  way,  and  obtain  political 
privileges  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  prodigious  extent  of  their 
associations  for  the  purpose  enables  them  to  conduct  the  business, 
and  acquire  their  freeholds,  at  a  less  cost  than  Mr.  Cobden  him- 
self could  have  dreamed  of  when  he  propounded  his  plan.  Free- 
holds are  now  obtained  by  thousands  at  the  rate  of  19/.  each; 
and  the  working-men  of  the  midland  towns  who  can  invest  this 
sum  from  their  earnings,  to  obtain  political  privileges,  are  a  class 
of  the  constituency  that  every  true  statesman  and  lover  of  his 
country  will  welcome  to  the  exercise  of  their  rights. 

In  the  course  of  their  inquiries  and  action,  the  Leaguers  dis- 
Thegame-  covered  that  the  game-laws  were  of  more  importance, 
laws-  and  more  deadly  injury,  than  even  the  best  informed 

of  them  had  been  at  all  aware.  They  found  that  the  law,  which 
bears  an  appearance  of  impartiality,  —  the  law  that  the  game  on 
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any  land  is  the  property  of  the  occupier,  unless  he  chooses  to 
part  with  it,  —  is  utterly  unavailing  under  the  existing  competi- 
tion for  farms.  The  competing  farmers  allowed  the  landlords  to 
make  any  arrangement  they  pleased  about  the  game,  hoping  that 
the  hares  and  pheasants  would,  according  to  the  promise  of  the 
landlord,  not  be  allowed  to  increase  to  an  injurious  extent,  —  a 
trust  which  was  almost  invariably  found  to  be  misplaced.  The 
distress  from  this  cause  which  came  to  their  knowledge ;  the  dis- 
covery that  throughout  the  agricultural  counties  the  expenditure 
of  the  peasantry  was  certainly  larger  than  their  apparent  receipts, 
indicating  a  prevalence  of  poaching ;  the  spectacle  of  jails  over- 
crowded with  prisoners,  of  whom  the  largest  proportion  were 
there  for  game  offences ;  and  the  actual  sight  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  produce  destroyed  by  game,  —  these  things  pointed  out 
the  game-laws  as  a  subject  of  attack  to  the  League ;  and  Mr. 
Bright  obtained,  in  1 845,  a  committee  which  sat  in  two  sessions. 
The  sporting  interest  is  too  strong  in  Parliament  to  permit  the 
due  results  to  follow  from  the  evidence  obtained ;  but  the 
information  was  not  lost.  Its  purport  was  terrible  beyond  all 
expectation.  It  told  that  the  direct  waste  of  food  through  the 
ravages  of  game  was  equal  in  amount  to  th_e  income-tax.  It  told 
of  distress  caused  to  the  farmers  in  all  degrees,  from  an  irritating 
diminution  of  profits  down  to  causing  utter  ruin,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  honest  fanner,  —  an  example  of  a  common  case,  —  who 
was  thus  reduced,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  from 
being  a  capitalist,  down,  by  mournful  degrees,  to  the  station  of  a 
laborer  at  10s.  a  week.  It  told  of  oppression  on  the  part  of 
sporting  magistrates,  and  of  unlimited  opportunity  for  such 
oppression.  It  told  of  fearful  demoralization  in  town  as  well  as 
country,  from  the  transactions  connected  with  the  sale  of  game. 
It  told  of  the  rou<iug  of  social  and  political  discontents  in  places 
where  the  hungering  poor  saw  how  much  human  food  was 
devoured  by  hares  and  birds,  and  who  felt  how  irreconcilable 
were  the  interests  of  the  peasantry  and  the  magistracy  in  regard 
to  game.  There  was  no  need  that  it  should  tell  of  murders ;  for 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  made  known  that  part  of  the  horror 
of  the  case.  In  January,  1844,  a  gamekeeper  of  Lord  Grant- 
ley's,  the  father  of  seven  children,  was  found  murdered  by 
poachers.1  In  March,  a  man  named  Lowther  had  a  double 
certificate  fine  upon  him,  and  thought,  in  his  difficulty,  of  taking 
some  of  Lord  Normanby's  pheasants,  wherewith  to  pay  his  tine. 
Being  met,  he  shot  Lord  Normanby's  keeper ;  and,  being  tried, 
he  was  found  guilty  of  murder.  But  these,  and  all  lesser  cases 
of  injury,  were  unhappily  of  too  common  an  order  to  produce 
much  effect  on  the  public  mind.  The  event  of  the  year,  in 

i  Annual  Register,  1844,  Chron.  4.    Ibid.  p.  31. 
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regard  to  game  catastrophes,  was  one  which  found  its  way  to  the 
hearts,  and  troubled  the  minds,  even  of  some  parliamentary 
sportsmen.  The  Earl  of  Stradbroke  was  well  known  as  a  strict 
game-preserver ;  and  his  conspicuous  advocacy  of  all  stringent 
game-law  provisions  in  the  House  of  Lords  prevented  any  mis- 
take about  his  views.  We  find  him,  in  June  of  this  year,  urging 
amendments  on  the  Bill  for  the  preservation  of  game  by  night,1 
—  provisions  for  making  more  stringent  a  law  already  intolerably 
oppressive ;  and,  in  August,  the  kingdom  was  shocked  by  the 
news  that  two  of  Lord  Stradbroke's  gamekeepers  had  committed 
suicide,  on  two  successive  days.2  From  the  evidence  on  the 
inquest,  it  appeared  that  the  poachers  had  done  much  mischief  in 
the  preserves,  and  that  Easy,  the  first  suicide,  fell  into  despond- 
ency, on  healing  that  Lord  Stradbroke  was  coining  down  for  the 
1st  of  September.  On  the  eve  of  that  day,  he  shot  himself 
through  the  mouth.  The  superintendent  keeper,  Cucksey,  was 
supposed  to  take  alarm  lest  he  should  be  discovered  to  have 
removed  pheasants'  eggs  from  Easy's  portion  of  the  preserves,  to 
make  a  better  appearance  in  his  own  ;  and  he  shot  himself  the 
next  day.  Some  little  difference  of  tone  is  to  be  observed  among 
legislators  after  this  occurrence ;  a  somewhat  less  stern  assertion 
that  the  game  was  theirs,  and  that  they  would  do  what  they 
chose  with  their  own ;  a  somewhat  less  virulent  denunciation  of 
the  peasantry  for  helping  themselves  to  wild  creatures  which 
they  can  never  be  made  to  regard  as  property,  and  for  yielding 
to  a  temptation  too  strong  for  flesh  and  blood.  For  some  time 
past,  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  Home  Secretary  was  looking 
closely  into  the  commitments  for  poaching  offences,  all  over  the 
country,  to  ascertain  their  legality;  and  some  persons  even  ven- 
tured to  anticipate  a  proposal  from  the  government  for  the 
complete  revision  of  the  game-laws.3  In  August,  we  find  Lord 
Lilford  saying  in  the  Upper  House,  that  much  observation  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  Home  Secretary  having  required  from 
the  governor  of  Northampton  jail  a  return  of  summary  convic- 
tions under  the  Game  Act  in  that  county ;  and  Lord  Lilford 
inquired  of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  whether  it  was  intended  to  cast 
any  imputation  on  the  magistrates  of  the  shire.  The  reply  was, 
that  every  county  had  been  visited  with  the  same  requisition, 
because  it  was  known  to  government  that  great  irregularities  had 
occurred  in  the  management  of  such  cases.  The  evidence  of  the 
Under-secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  before  Mr.  Bright's 
committee  in  the  next  spring,  disclosed  such  abundant  reason  for 
this  inquiry,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  hearing  of  no  more  resent- 
ment on  behalf  of  magistrates.  So  many  of  the  mere  commitments 

1  Hansard,  Ixxv.  p.  145.  2  Spectator,  1844,  p.  848. 
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were  illegal,  that  the  Home  Secretary  made  a  jail-delivery  of 
game  offenders,  extensive  enough  to  render  it  prudent  for  the 
magistrates  and  their  champions  to  drop  the  subject.  Whenever 
the  administration  of  justice  in  rural  districts  becomes  a  subject 
for  legislation,  as  municipal  reform  has  been  in  our  time,  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  S.  March  Phillips,  Uuder-secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  before  Mr.  Bright's  game-law  committee,  will  suffice 
to  show  what  that  administration  was  up  to  1845. 

In  the  same  August  which  brought  the  subject  of  the  game 
laws  so  often  before  the  public,  the  '•  Morning  Herald  "  announced 
that  ministers  were  fully  aware  of  the  pernicious  operation  of  the 
game-laws,  and  were  contemplating  a  complete  revision  and  large 
modification  of  them.  It  declared  that  the  Home  Secretary  had 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  rural  magistracy,  ever  since  his 
entrance  upon  office,  and  had  investigated  every  case  of  alleged 
severity ;  and  it  intimated  that  anothi-r  session  would  hardly 
pass  without  a  change  of  system.  The  next  session  brought 
about  no  change ;  nor  has  any  subsequent  session,  except  that 
hares  are  now  deprived  of  some  of  the  protection  of  sacred  game. 
But  public  opinion  has  effected  something  of  what  legislation 
should"  long  ago  have  done.  Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
—  and  in  the  first  rank  of  these,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  —  have 
thrown  open  their  preserves ;  and  many  more  have  given  per- 
mission to  their  tenants  to  destroy  hares  and  rabbits  to  any 
amount  they  please.  A  strong  feeling  of  disgust  at  battue-shoot- 
ing is  spreading  through  all  ranks,  till  we  may  hope  it  must  reach 
the  highest ;  and,  when  battue-shooting  comes  to  an  end,  the  over- 
throw of  the  game-law  tyranny  is  nigh.  The  genuine  game-law 
system,  derived  from  feudal  times,  and  endeared  to  the  aristocracy 
by  feudal  associations,  was  destroyed  by  the  Act  which  legalized 
the  sale  of  game.  The  sport,  thus  degenerated  into  preserving 
game  for  battue-shooting,  cannot  long  hold  its  ground  against  the 
indignities  which  now  beset  it,  the  wrongs  of  a  suffering  peas- 
antry, and  the  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement.  Already  our 
sportsmen  are  finding  their  way  to  the  wilds  of  Norway  and 
other  countries,  in  pursuit  of  a  truer  sport  than  any  that  can  now 
be  procured  at  home.  The  Scotch  moors  also  will  be  open  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  With  these  sporting-fields  elsewhere,  and 
the  example  of  such  landlords  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  hand, 
we  may  hope  that  the  gentry  who  uphold  in  Parliament  a  game- 
law  which  must  make  every  statesman  blush,  will  grow  ashamed 
of  insisting  on  their  privilege  and  amusement,  at  the  expense  of 
ruin  to  the  farmers,  and  corruption  among  the  peasantry.1 

Between   1833   and   1844,  there  were   41   inquests  on  slain 
gamekeepers  ;  and,  in  26  of  these  cases,  verdicts  of  wilful  murder 

i  Polit.  Diet.  ii.  p.  54. 
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were  returned.  In  some  of  the  rural  counties,  nearly  half  of  the 
total  commitments  to  jail  were  game  cases ;  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  families  of  poachers,  and  the  necessary  enlargements  of  the 
jails,  and  employment  of  a  numerous  police,  were  heavy  burdens 
to  the  occupiers  of  land,  —  already  much  injured  by  the  partial 
destruction  of  their  crops.  The  convictions  in  England  and 
Wales  for  breach  of  the  game-laws  for  the  year  1843  alone  were 
4,529.  It  is  computed  that  the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the 
game-laws,  independent  of  the  waste  of  food,  amounts  to  more 
than  that  of  the  poor-law  system.  "  Within  the  last  fifty  years," 
says  our  calm  and  judicial-minded  expositor  of  the  "  Political 
Dictionary,"  "  game  has  been  preserved  to  an  excess  which  was 
previously  unknown.  Most  of  the  laws  relating  to  game  which 
have  been  passed  within  this  period  have  been  to  enable  game 
preservers  to  indulge  in  this  taste,  and  to  visit  with  greater 
severity  those  who  are  tempted  by  the  abundance  of  game  to 
become  poachers.  The  accumulation  of  game  in  preserves, 
watched  and  guarded  by  numerous  keepers,  has  led  to  changes 
in  the  mode  of  sporting.  The  sportsman  of  the  old  school  was 
contented  with  a  little  spoil,  but  found  enjoyment  in  healthful 
recreation  and  exercise,  and  was  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  his 
dogs.  In  the  modern  system  of  battue-shooting,  the  woods  and 
plantations  are  beaten  by  men  and  boys ;  attendants  load  the 
sportsmen's  guns,  and  the  game  is  driven  within  reach  of  gun- 
shot, and  many  hundred  heads  of  game  are  slaughtered  in  a  few 
hours.  The  true  sportsman  would  as  soon  think  of  spoiling  a 
poultry-yard.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  protecting  game  by  oppressive 
laws  is,  perhaps,  more  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion than  any  other  single  cause.  The  gentry  of  England  are 
distinguished  by  many  good  qualities ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
many  of  them  uphold  their  amusements  at  the  cost  of  filling  the 
jails  with  their  poor  neighbors,  who  acquire  those  habits  which 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  their  families,  is  a  blot  on 
their  character  which  has  yet  to  be  wiped  off."  We  musfr  leave 
it  to  a  future  historian  to  assign  the  date  of  its  obliteration. 
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THE  financial  statement  for  1843  was  looked  for  with  some 
dread  by  all  parties.     It  could  not  be  otherwise  than   Financial 
unfavorable.      The  long  distress  was   not  yet  over ;  staf«m«nt. 
the  income-tax  could  have  yielded  nothing  yet ;  and  the  prodi- 
gious reduction  of  import-duties  consequent  on  the  alteration  of 
the   tariff  must  have  operated  immediately,  and   presented  its 
worst  aspect  first. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Goulburn  made  his  statement.  Under 
some  heads,  there  had  been  disappointment.1  Others  indicated 
an  improvement  in  manufactures  and  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.  The  deficiency  was  about  2,000,OOOZ. ;  but  the  income- 
tax  was  certain  to  be  more  productive  than  had  been  supposed. 
The  net  revenue  from  it  was  likely  to  be  about  o,100,000/.  On 
the  whole,  a  small  deficiency  was  left ;  but  it  was  so  evident  that 
the  worst  was  over  with  the  customs,  and  that  the  produce  of 
that  department  must  increase  as  the  benefits  of  a  free-trade  were 
experienced,  that  the  surplus  of  a  future  time  might  be  con- 
fidently reckoned  on  to  pay  up  the  present  small  deficiency. 
Two  heavy  charges  of  unusual  character — for  opium  compen- 
sation, and  to  re-imburse  the  East-India  Company  for  the  Chinese 
war — might  be  paid  out  of  the  Chinese  money  to  come  in  here- 
after ;  Jaut,  meantime,  the  sums  must  be  advanced.  No  remission 
of  taxation  could  be  looked  for  under  these  circumstances ;  and 
the  most  vehement  objectors  to  the  income-tax  had  now  nothing 
to  say  when  asked  what  we  should  have  done  without  it.  The 
deficiency  was  owing  chiefly  to  a  falling-off  in  the  wine,  spirits, 
and  malt  duties,  from  causes  which  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated,—  the  expiration  of  the  Methuen  treaty  with  Portugal, 
the  spread  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  the  badness  of  the 
malting  season.  One  free-trade  deed  was  done  by  Parliament, 
this  session,  at  the  instance  of  ministers.2  The  law  was  repealed 
which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  machinery.  This  law  had 
long  been  practically  inoperative,  as  there  is  no  machinery  which 
cannot  be  sent  abroad  in  portions  under  cover ;  and  the  only 
effect  of  the  law,  of  late  years,  had  been  to  make  British  ma- 

1  Hansard,  Ixviii.  p.  1391.  2  Hansard,  Ixxi.  p.  547. 
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chinery  dearer  on  the  continent  than  it  need  be,  so  as  to  enable 
the  Belgian  manufacturers  to  undersell  the  English.  The  Eng- 
lish would  henceforth  have  a  fairer  chance. 

The  financial  statement  of  1844  showed  that  the  Minister  had 
Financial  been  quite  right  in  anticipating  a  revival  of  prosperity, 
statement.  an(j  a  surplus,  larger  or  smaller.  The  surplus  was 
large  beyond  every  one's  expectation,  amounting  to  2,700,000/.1 
It  was  clear  that  the  distress  was  over  for  this  time,  and  that  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  were  rapidly  rising.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  pressed  with  proposals  on 
every  hand  for  the  reduction  of  taxes ;  but  he  had  to  consider 
that  the  income-tax  was,  as  yet,  the  only  resource  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  that  its  continuance  beyond  the  next  year  had  still  to 
be  debated.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  he  was  disposed  to  apply  the 
present  surplus  to  the  augmentation  of  the  balance  in  the  ex- 
chequer, only  remitting  duties  on  a  few  articles  to  the  extent  of 
387,'!OOZ.  a  year.  Some  amendments  on  Mr.  Goulburn's  pro- 
posals were  moved,  but  not  carried.  The  great  conflict  of  parties 
was  on  the  sugar-duties ;  and  the  struggle  was,  this  year,  a  re- 
markable one,  and  no  less  beneficial  than  remarkable  in  one  of 
its  consequences,  —  proving  the  strictness  of  principle  and  clear 
insight  of  the  League  leaders. 

Year  by  year,  the  free-trade  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
protested  against  the  preference  shown  to  colonial 

Sugar  duties.      ,  ,.       .  JIM/^IUI  j 

above  foreign  sugars ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  moved  a  reso- 
lution, in  June,  1843,  against  the  differential  sugar-duty.  The 
state  of  the  revenue  at  that  time  furnished  Mr.  Goulburn  with  a 
sufficient  plea  for  not  then  altering  the  duties ;  and  he  did  not  con- 
ceal that  he  was  glad  to  avoid  the  risk  of  letting  in  slave-grown 
produce  by  a  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  sugars.  In  the  present 
year,  however,  the  plea  of  a  deficient  revenue  was  taken  away ; 
arid  not  only  so,  but  the  improved  condition  and  habits  of  the 
people,  who  were  becoming  consumers  of  tea  and  coffee  at  a 
perpetually  increasing  rate,  required,  Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  larger  supply  of  sugar.2  Before 
negro  emancipation,  our  West-India  colonies  produced  about  one- 
third  more  sugar  than  was  wanted  at  home;  but  after  that  date, 
while  the  production  had  diminished,  the  demand  had  largely 
increased.  Some  of  the  need  had  been  supplied  by  Parliament 
having  brought  East  and  West  India  sugars  nearer,  in  regard  to 
duty :  but  the  price  had  risen  2s.  per  hundred-weight  in  the  year 
that  was  gone;  and  the  demand  was  certain  still  to  increase. 
While  the  Legislature  was  about  the  work  of  altering  the  duties, 
it  might  as  well  provide  some  surplus  of  supply  for  a  future  rise 
of  demand.  Mr.  Goulburn  proposed  to  do  this  in  a  way  which, 

1  Hansard,  Ixxiv.  pp.  361-385.  2  Hansard,  Ixxv.  pp.  154-183. 
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as  government  believed,  would  reconcile  an  enlargement  of  the 
supply  of  sugar  with  fidelity  to  their  antislavery  principles.  He 
brought  forward  two  resolutions,  by  which,  first,  sugar  certified  to 
be  the  growth  of  China,  Java,  Manilla,  or  other  countries  where 
no  slave-labor  was  employed,  should  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of 
34s.,  the  colonial  duty  remaining  as  before  at  24s.  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  Queen  should  be  authorized,  at  the  same  date,  to  proceed 
upon  any  existing  treaties  by  which  she  was  bound  to  admit 
the  sugars  of  any  foreign  country  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  the  most  favored  nation.  This  resolution  related  to  Brazil, 
whose  treaty  with  us  would  expire  at  that  date. 

By  these  propositions,  the  government  separated  itself  from 
both  the  parties  regularly  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  sugar 
question,  —  the  West-India  interest  and  the  free-traders  ;  and 
hard  work  it  was  for  Mr.  Goulburn  to  maintain  any  thing  like  a 
secure  footing  between  them.  The  West-India  interest  pleaded, 
as  usual,  the  peculiarity  and  hardship  of  their  ea-e  as  a  reason 
against  any  enlargement  of  the  area  of  supply.  They  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  rise  of  price  that  might 
take  place  from  the  increased  demand.  The  free-traders  pointed 
out,  that,  as  our -consumption  increased.  sl?<ve-grown  sugar  would 
find  its  way  somewhere,  —  if  not  to  us,  to  the  countries  that  sup- 
plied us  ;  and  that  our  discontinuance  of  slave-grown  sugar  would 
thus  be  reduced  to  a  mere  sham.  Lord  John  Russell's  amend- 
ment in  favor  of  admitting  all  foreign  sugars  at  34s.  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  69  ;  and  Mr.  Goulburn  drought  in  his  Bill,  which 
was  read  twice  without  debate.1  The  14th  of  June  was  the  day 
when  the  House  went  into  committee  upon  it.  On  that  day,  Mr. 
Miles  moved  as  it  had  been  decided  by  the  West-India  Mr.  Miies's 
body  in  the  city  that  he  should.  There  had  been  a  motion, 
meeting  of  that  body  in  the  morning,  and  they  had  agreed  that 
Mr.  Miles  should  propose  a  lowering  of  the  duty  on  colonial  and 
East-India  sugar  to  20s.,  instead  of  the  24s.  proposed  by  govern- 
ment; and  the  rai-ing  of  the  duty  on  "  white  clayed,  or  equiv- 
alent to  white  clayed  "  —  partially  refined  —  sugar  of  foreign 
free-labor  production,  to  34s.  ;  the  duty  on  brown  or  clayed 
being  30s.2  Mr.  Goulburn  objected  that  the  leaving  a  differential 
duty  of  10s.  gave  only  precisely  the  same  protection  to  colonial 
interest  as  he  had  proposed,  while  the  loss  of  the  4s.  on  each  sort 
would  make  a  disastrous  difference  to  the  revenue.  Not  a  few 
free-traders  were  caught  by  the  temptation  of  an  apparent  reduc- 
tion of  4s.  on  colonial  sugars ;  but  the  better  men  of  business  of 
that  party  saw  that  Mr.  Miies's  proposition,  if  carried,  would  in 
effect  merely  establish  a  differential  duty  of  14s.  between  colonial 
and  other  sugar,  put  the  4s.  per  hundred-weight  into  the  pockets 
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of  the  West-India  planters,  and  cause  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
revenue.  They  would  not  countenance  this,  nor  express  any 
such  acquiescence  in  any  differential  duty :  they  would  rather 
wait  till  the  next  year,  when  the  whole  subject  must  come  under 
revision  and  re-arrangement,  and  when  their  present  resistance  to 
the  bait  of  the  Protectionists  would  give  them  a  title  to  defer- 
ence. Other  people,  however,  were  less  clear-sighted  or  less 
virtuous.  It  was  evident  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for 
trying  with  advantage  whether  the  government  could  not  be 
upset.  Lord  John  Russell  with  his  Whig  tail  went  out  into  the 
lobby,  mixed  up  with  Lord  John  Manners  and  his  "  Young  Eng- 
land,"—  a  good  many  wondering  free-traders  swelling  the  num- 
bers. These  free-traders  wondered  to  find  themselves  in  such 
company,  and  yet,  to  think  that  they  should  have  left  Cobden 
and  Ricardo,  and  Thornely  and  Warburton,  behind.  By  means 
of  this  curious  coalition  and  confusion,  ministers  were  outvoted 
by  a  majority  of  20.1  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  League  immediately 
lost  much  popularity.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  with 
people  who  could  not  see  why  he  should  prefer  a  duty  of  24s.  to 
one  of  20s.,  or  why  he  should  refuse  his  help  towards  overthrow- 
ing the  Administration,  to  bring  in  Lord  J.  Russell,  with  his  8s. 
fixed  corn-duty.  But  it  soon  came  to  be  understood,  first,  that 
Mr.  Cobden  and  the  League  were  sincere  in  their  constant 
disclaimer  of  party  purposes  and  party  temper;  and,  next,  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Whigs  to  power  could  have  brought  us  no 
nearer  to  free-trade.  The  Whigs  could  not  have  held  power  for 
many  days  at  that  time  ;  the  existing  government  had  a  majority 
of  90  on  all  party  divisions ;  and  there  could  be  no  question 
among  political  economists,  of  Peel  and  his  comrades  under- 
standing free-trade  better  than  the  Whigs,  as  well  as  being  more 
able  to  give  it.  When  these  things  became  clear,  Mr.  Cobden 
and  the  League  stood  higher  than  ever. 

It  was  on  a  Friday  night,  or  rather  Saturday  morning,  that 
the  important  division  took  place,  which  gave  a  majority  of  20 
against  ministers.  On  Sunday  morning,  a  Cabinet  council  was 
held ;  and,  at  its  close,  Sir  R.  Peel  went  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  he  was  detained  to  dinner.  It  was  everywhere  rumored, 
that  the  Queen,  then  near  her  confinement,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  his  resigning.  On  Monday,  there  was  another  Cabinet  council, 
while  people  out  of  doors  were  settling  whether  the  Minister 
would  go  out,  or  would  propose,  as  the  Whigs  had  done  under  a 
much  more  significant  discomfiture,  the  continuance  of  the  exist- 
ing sugar-duties  for  another  year.  All  day,  lists  of  new  minis- 
tries were  made  out,  to  pass  the  time  till  evening ;  and  every 
Conservative  who  left  his  card  at  Sir  R.  Peel's  door  was  noted 

1  Hansard,  Ixxv.  p.  968. 
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and  reported.  The  House  was  very  full,  —  many  sick  members 
having  made  an  effort  to  come.  It  was  evident  that  all  parties 
had  mustered  their  forces  diligently.  A  dead  silence  prevailed 
when  the  Premier  rose  to  speak.  His  speech  could  hardly  be  an 
effective  one,  or  delivered  in  his  best  manner,  on  an  occasion  so 
mortifying,  and  a  subject  so  perplexed,  and  implicating  so  much 
unsoundness.  He  neither  offered  to  retire,  nor  proposed  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  sugar-duties.  He  declared  his  in- 
tention of  adhering  to  the  ministerial  measure,  exposed  the 
diffic-ulty  of  arranging  the  processes  of  government  in  regard 
to  the  sugar-duties,  from  the  fact  that  the  existing  treaty  with 
Brazil  would  expire  on  the  10th  of  November  next,  after  which 
that  country  must  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most 
favored  nation ;  while  the  expiration  of  the  existing  duties 
rendered  it  impossible  to  wait,  and  every  one  knew  that  the 
whole  subject  must  undergo  revision  in  the  next  session,  before 
it  could  be  determined  whether  or  not  to  renew  the  income-tax.1 
The  rival  motion  was  not  one  of  opposition  of  principle  :  it  only 
proposed  different  amounts,  and  not  a  different  proportion  of 
duty ;  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  disgrace  to  the  House,  if, 
on  surveying  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  it  should  reconsider  its 
vote.  If  Parliament  had  confidence  enough  in  the  existing 
Administration  to  countenance  and  support  its  general  principle 
of  relaxing  duties  in  ways  which  appeared  safe  and  gradual,  it 
might  be  expected  not  to  thwart  the  government  in  regard  to 
details  of  particular  measures ;  and,  on  this  ground,  he  asked  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  late  embarrassing  vote.  This  was 
granted  him.  In  a  committee  of  488,  Mr.  Miles's  proposition 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  22.  Two  lasting  consequences  of 
this  speech  and  division  were,  that  the  extreme  Protectionists 
from  that  day  drew  off  from  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  hoped  nothing 
more  from  him  ;  and  that  his  followers  saw  that  there  must  be  no 
faltering  among  them.2  The  Minister  had  a  policy  in  view,  clear 
and  well  defined ;  and  he  must  carry  it  through,  without  being 
subject  to  misadventures  through  any  instability  of  theirs.  Now 
had  been  the  moment  for  deciding  whether  he  should  be  author- 
ized to  carry  out  his  policy.  It  had  been  decided  that  he  was ; 
and  now  they  were  to  support  him  without  flinching  or  vacillation. 
The  next  year  must  be  a  great  one,  in  regard  to  affairs  of  com- 
merce and  finance;  and  this  was  the  preparation  for  it.  The 
ministerial  Bill,  after  some  further  discussion  in  both  Houses, 
stopping  short  of  the  point  of  endangering  it,  became  law  on  the 
4th  of  July.3 

As   the    prosperity   of   the   kingdom   advanced,   and    capital 
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abounded,  and  the  price  of  stocks  rose,  the  holders  of  the  3}2  per 
Reduction  of  cent  consols  became  aware  that  they  might  soon  ex- 
the.Sjper  pect  to  hear  of  a  government  plan  for  the  reduction 
in  that  stock.  Everybody  said  that  such  a  reduction 
was  a  fair  and  proper  means  of  diminishing  the  burdens  of  the 
country,  —  the  interest  of  capital  being  now  very  low,  and  likely 
to  remain  so.  The  anxiety  was  as  to  how  it  would  be  done. 
Mr.  Goulburn  brought  forward  his  plan  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1844.  The  occasion  was  an  important  one ;  for  the  sum  to  be 
dealt  with  was  larger  than  had  ever  before  been  taken  in  hand 
for  regulation  by  the  government,  being  little  less  than  250,000,- 
OOO/.  of  money.  The  plan  of  the  Chancellor  was  received  with 
the  utmost  good-will  and  satisfaction ;  and  no  difficulty  subse- 
quently occurred.  He  proposed  to  deal  with  all  the  stock  now 
comprehended  under  the  3^  per  cent,  except  that  constituted  in 
1818,  which  enjoyed  some  peculiar  protections  originally  guar- 
anteed to  it.1  With  regard  to  all  but  this,  he  proposed  that  the 
3£  should  be  exchanged  for  3£  per  cent  for  ten  years,  and  be 
reduced  to  3  per  cent  in  1854;  being  guaranteed  against  any 
further  reduction  for  twenty  years  from  that  date.  By  this  plan, 
the  immediate  saving  would  be  625,0(M)£  per  annum  for  ten 
years;  and,  after  that,  1,250,000/.  per  annum.  The  time  allowed 
for  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  holders  was  a  fortnight  for  persons 
in  England,  three  months  for  persons  on  the  continent,  and 
eleven  months  for  everybody  further  off.  The  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  cheered  at  intervals  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  vehemently  at  the  end ;  and  a  variety  of  speakers 
offered  him  compliments  and  congratulations  afterwards.  The 
resolutions  proposed  were  passed  unanimously,  and  the  Bill 
founded  on  them  left  the  Lords  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 
The  dissentients  were  extremely,  few,  and  the  affair  went  off 
with  unexampled  smoothness.  Mr.  Goulburn  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  remedy  the  inequality  of  payments  in  the 
different  quarters  of  the  year.  All  the  interest  due  on  the  3i 
per  cents  would  be  paid  up  to  the  10th  of  October;  so  that  a 
new  start  would  be  made  from  that  day,  and  a  nearly  equal  issue 
would  be  made  in  the  summer  and  winter,  as  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  quarters,  —  to  the  easing  of  currency  and  commerce. 
The  reason  of  the  fervor  with  which  the  plan  was  hailed  was, 
that  Mr.  Goulburn  had  resisted  the  temptation  of  adding  to  the 
debt  while  obtaining  present  relief.  He  might  have  made  a 
grander-looking  measure  by  increasing  the  burdens  of  posterity : 
but  the  scheme  he  proposed  would  benefit  a  future,  even  more 
than  the  present  generation  ;  and  generous  acknowledgments  of 
this  merit  were  made  on  every  hand. 
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It  will  be  remembered,  that,  when  a  new  charter  was  granted 
to  the  Bank  of  England  in  1833,  it  was  provided,  that,  Bank  act  of 
though  it  was  a  charter  for  twenty-one  years,  it  might  1844- 
be  modified  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  on  six  months'  notice  being 
given  by  Parliament.  The  ten  years  were  now  —  in  1844  — 
about  to  expire ;  and  it  was  the  Minister's  desire  that  the  charter 
should  be  modified.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  country  at  large 
that  changes  should  be  made ;  for  the  last  few  years  had  wrought 
deeply  on  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  currency  matters.  The 
fever  of  joint-stock  bank  speculation  had  subsided.  Opinions  of 
Mr.  S.  Jones  Loyd  and  Mr.  Norman, — opinions  clearly  propound- 
ed before  a  parliamentary  committee  in  1840, — in  favor  of  a  single 
source  of  issue  of  money,  had  become  widely  known  and  intelli- 
gently embraced  by  a  large  majority  of  thinking  persons ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  extensive  agitation  had  gone  forward  in 
favor  of  such  an  "  expansion  of  the  currency,"  in  all  times  of 
pressure,  as  might  buy  off  the  pressure,  and  spread  ease  through 
the  field  of  commerce.  The  intricate  and  abstract  subject  of 
currency  had  become  so  interesting  to  the  many,  that  pamphlets 
advocating  every  view  appeared  in  abundance ;  and  not  a  few, 
both  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  went  through  several  editions. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  some  of  the  most  unwise  became 
the  most  popular.  When  the  small  traders  and  artisans  of  the 
great  towns  were  told  that  trade  was  always  good  when  paper 
money  abounded,  that  a  new  issue  of  paper  money  had  relieved 
commercial  distress  as  often  as  it  had  been  tried,  and  that  hard- 
ship and  misery  always  attended  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  they  should  read  with  avidity  publica- 
tions which  described  the  bliss  of  an  abundance  of  money,  and 
partly  consoled  them  for  past  misfortunes  by  appearing  to  point 
out  the  cause  of  them.  Publications  more  intelligent  and  more 
intel  igible  were  read  as  eagerly  as  any  novel,  by  men  of  business 
who  were  aware  that  the  wisest  of  us  have  only  too  little  knowl- 
edge and  insight  on  a  subject  of  central  interest  and  importance, 
—  a  subject  on  which  every  man  of  business  would  gladly  have 
a  clear  opinion  if  he  could.  On  the  whole,  though  the  confusion 
of  views  was  great,  and  the  stragglers  were  so  many  as  almost  to 
defy  classification,  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  three  parties 
awaiting  the  exposition  of  the  Minister's  views  on  currency  and 
banking  in  1844:  the  advocates  of  an  inconvertible  currency, — 
of  a  paper  circulation" open  to  all  comers  whenever  desired;  the 
advocates  of  a  legal  declaration  that  paper  money  was  convertible, 
without  other  safeguard  than  legal  penalties  in  case  of  mischiev- 
ous transgressions;  and  the  advocates  of  a  real  security  for  such 
convertibility,  —  security  in  the  form  of  precious  metal  actually 
laid  by  under  the  same  roof  from  which  its  representative  bank- 
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note  goes  forth.  This  last  party  were  pretty  generally  aware 
beforehand,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  about  to  declare  in  their  favor, 
and  that  his  measure  would  appear  to  be  nearly  what  would  have 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Loyd  and  Mr.  Norman.  The  coun- 
try bankers  were  so  alarmed  lest  their  privileges  should  be 
interfered  with,  that  they  held  meetings  and  issued  warnings, 
and  strove  to  interest  members  of  Parliament  in  their  case,  that 
any  proposal  of  restricting  issues  to  a  single  body  might  be 
resisted  at  once.  But  their  apprehensions  on  this  point  were 
premature.  The  Minister  believed  that  he  could  secure  his  end 
without  going  so  far  at  present.  All  existing  issues  were  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on ;  but  no  additions  or  successors  were  to  be  per- 
njitted.  When  this  was  once  understood,  the  Minister  was  able 
to  obtain  a  more  patient  hearing  for  his  scheme.  It  was  on  the 
6th  of  May  that  he  made  his  exposition,  in  a  lucid  and  interesting 
speech  of  three  hours  long.  It  was  received,  not  only  with  the 
deference  commanded  by  the  supremacy  of  the  speaker  on  finan- 
cial subjects,  but  with  much  complacency,  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  plan  which  was  to  effect  changes  of  deep  import 
without  any  of  that  monetary  disturbance  which  had  been  dreaded 
as  unavoidable.  Men  would  have  submitted  to  much  in  (he  hope 
of  securing  a  sound  system ;  but  to  have  an  apparently  sound 
system  offered  to  them,  unaccompanied  by  temporary  mischief, 
was  beyond  their  hopes ;  and  they  were  gracious  accordingly. 
Their  apprehensions  never,  however,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  affect 
the  price  of  stocks,  —  the  funds  standing  precisely  the  same  the 
day  before  and  the  day  after  the  delivery  of  Sir  R.  Peel's 
speech.1 

The  view  which  can  be  taken  here  is  briefly  this:  — 
If  our  commercial  transactions  were  all  confined  within  our 
Substance  of  own  island,  we  should  want  no  other  basis  for  our 
the  BUI.  paper  circulation  than  national  securities,  su<-h  as 
stock  and  exchequer  bills.  The  amount  in  circulation  on  these 
securities  was  supposed  to  be,  as  Sir  R.  Peel  declared,  about 
22,00().OOOJ.  The  issue  of  these  22,000,0()0/.  was  proposed  to 
be  divided  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  country  banks, 
in  the  proportion  of  1 4,0()0,000/.  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
8,000,000/.  by  the  country  banks ;  such  issue  being  upon  other 
security  than  gold,  as  it  was  most  improbable  that  gold  would 
ever  be  demanded  for  notes  so  issued.  But  the  circulation  of 
the  country  is  not  22,00<>,<>0<>£,  but  30,000,<)00/. ;  and  this  last 
item  of  8,<>00,OU(tf.  is  the  difficulty  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  the 
portion  of  our  currency  which  is  or  may  be  concerned  in  our 
foreign  commerce,  —  in  a  department  where  our  national  secu- 
rities are  of  no  use ;  and  a  security  must  be  provided  which  is 

1  Spectator,  1844,  p.  445. 
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of  universal  value,  —  that  is,  gold.  The  gold  wanted  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  connection  with  foreign  trade  "vas  assumed 
to  be,  at  the  utmost,  8,000,000£ ;  for  before  any  tlr'ng  like  that 
quantity  could  have  been  drained  out  of  the  country,  prices 
would  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  induce  a  large  exportation  of 
goods,  and  the  return  of  the  gold.  It  was  now  provided  that 
gold  should  always  be  in  store  to  the  amount  of  all  paper  icsues 
beyond  the  22,0<)0,000/.  based  on  national  securities ;  and  there 
could  be  no  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  paper  money,  otherwise 
than  in  proportion  to  the  gold  offered  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  bank  was  bound  to  buy  with  its  notes  all  the  bullion  that 
was  brought,  at  a  trifle  below  mint-price.  Thus,  the  gold  brought 
in  would  surely  be  replaced  by  an  equal  amount  of  paper. 
When  gold  was,  on  the  other  hand,  drawn  out,  the  paper  that 
came  in  was  to  be  cancelled,  —  a  new  safeguard,  and  a  most 
necessary  one,  as  the  bank  had,  up  to  this  time,  often  re-issued 
immediately  the  notes  brought  in,  thus  providiug  for  a  further 
drain  of  its  gold  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was  draining  out  of 
itself..  In  case  of  joint-stock  or  other  country  banks  closing  from 
any  cause,  it  was  provided  that  government  might  authorize  the 
Bank  of  England  to  issue,  on  securities,  notes  to  the  tame  amount 
as  the  closed  bank  had  out;  the  expense,  and  possibia  profit  of 
the  transaction  being  set  down  to  the  public. 

The  hope  from  this  scheme  was,  that  a  perfect  correspondence 
between  paper  issues  and  securities  would  be  estab-  probable 
lished.1  But  there  is  an  element  involved  in  the  case,  effects- 
which  introduces  some  confusion,  —  the  deposits  in  the  hands  of 
bankers.  In  quiescent  times,  the  correspondence  may  be  prac- 
tically complete.  But  in  times  of  speculation,  when  the  stage  of 
transactions  by  cheques  and  book -credits  is  past,  when  manufac- 
turers have  to  extend  their  operations,  and  to  obtain  accommoda- 
tion from  bankers,  notes  get  out  through  the  wages  of  workmen, 
and  raise  prices.  Prior  to  1844,  the  employers,  in  their  desire 
to  hold  on,  obtained  more  and  more  aid  from  bankers ;  all  the 
deposits  coming  forth,  and  raising  prices,  till  nothing  was  left  but 
sudden  contraction,  and  the  perils  and  miseries  that  attend  it. 
Some  check,  it  is  true,  had  been  imposed  by  the  prohibition  of 
notes  under  the  value  of  51. ;  but  this  went  but  a  short  way,  and 
the  present  measure  was  proposed  mainly  for  the  sake  of  obvi- 
ating the  protraction  of  the  struggle  after  an  access  of  speculation, 
and  stopping  the  drain  of  gold  in  good  time.  It  is  believed  to 
have  answered  this  purpose  to  a  great  extent ;  but  here  the  baf- 
fling influence  of  such  an  incalculable  element  as  the  deposits  is 
perceived.  They  can  still  protract  the  struggle  which  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1844  would  otherwise  bring  to  an  end.  As 
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they  do  not  yield  loanable  capital  at  such  a  time,  the  rise  of 
interest  may  still  act  as  if  they  had  not  come  forth,  —  may  still 
act  as  a  timely  check  by  inducing  foreigners  to  leave  their  gold 
with  us,  or  to  send  in  more ;  but  the  issue  of  the  deposits  does 
intercept  the  other  timely  check  of  a  fall  of  prices,  such  as  would 
induce  exportation  and  bring  back  gold.  This  is  a  case  which 
the  Act  of  1 844  does  not  meet ;  and  its  action  is  somewhat 
interfered  with  by  it.  Still,  the  gain,  through  that  Act,  in  short- 
ening the  struggle  at  the  turning-point  from  speculation  to 
collapse,  is  indisputably  great;  and  the  Minister,  in  his  exposi- 
tory speech,  claimed  sympathy  from  thinking  men  in  his  hope 
and  expectation  that  it  would  be  so. 

The  resolutions  on  which  the  Bill  was  founded  were  brought 
P:ISS.'IUT  of  in  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  agreed  to  after  some 
debate ;  and  thus  Parliament  first  declared  in  favor  of 
the  great  change  of  separating  the  business  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land into  two  distinct  departments,  —  the  one  for  the  issue  of 
notes,  the  other  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  banking  func- 
tion ;  a  near  approach  to  the  adoption  of  a  single  bank  of  issue.1 
There  was  at  no  stage  opposition  enough  to  endanger  the  Bill. 
By  the  great  majority  of  members  of  all  parties  it  was  earnestly 
supported  ;  and,  when  some  few  objected  that  it  would  not  obviate 
commercial  crises,  they  were  met  by  the  question,  whether  any 
legislation  could  neutralize  an  evil  which  would  occasionally 
arise  while  men  continue  greedy  after  gain.  If  its  tendency  was 
to  check  and  alleviate  such  crises,  that  was  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  any  legislative  provision.  The  Bill  became  law 
on  the  19th  of  July.2 

Some  economists  doubted  at  the  time,  whether  the  uriquestion- 
Supposed  able  advantages  obtained  by  this  Bill  might  not  prove 
actual  effects.  to  ^e  too  deaHy  purchased;  and,  since  the  stringent 
test  to  which  the  law  was  subject'  d  in  1847,  there  have  been 
more  who  have  published  an  opinion  that  they  are  so.  Men  of 
such  high  authority  as  Mill,  Tooke,  and  Fullarton,  have  said  so, 
while  expressing  themselves  with  the  moderation  —  not  to  say 
hesitation  —  which  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience on  this  difficult  subject  demands.  Mr.  Mill  points  out, 
that  extension  of  credit  by  bankers  is  a  great  benefit  in  a  season 
of  collapse,  —  and  the  aid  formerly  yielded  by  the  bank,  at 
whatever  cost  afforded,  was  salvation  itself  in  such  a  crisis  as 
that  of  1825-6;  that  the  notes  thus  issued  in  aid  do  not  circulate, 
but  jjo  where  they  are  wanted,  or  lie  by  or  come  back  again 
immediately  as  deposits ;  that  the  new  law  does  not  allow 
expansion  till  gold  comes  for  it,  when  the  worst  of  the  crisis  is 
over  ;  and  that,  as  banks  must  be  the  source  of  aid  in  crises,  such 

1  Hansard,  Ixxiv.  p.  1346.  2  Hansard,  Ixxxi.  p.  1061. 
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an  Act  as  that  of  1844  must,  in  such  a  season,  be  either  repealed 
or  suspended.1  The  experience  of  1847  suggests  to  Mr.  Mill  a 
yet  worse  objection.  There  are  many  causes  of  high  prices 
'besides  that  of  undue  expansion  of  credit.2  Prices  may  rise  by 
war  expenditure,  or  expenditure  for  critical  political  objects  ;  by 
foreign  investments  in  mines  or  in  loans ;  by  the  failure  of  cotton 
crops  or  other  raw  material  from  abroad ;  and  by  an  extraor- 
dinary importation  of  food  from  bad  harvests  at  home.  In  these 
cases,  the  gold  would  not  be  drawn  from  the  circulation,  but  from 
hoards  and  bank  reserves ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  bank  reserve  is 
in  effect  a  hoard.  But  the  arrangement  of  the  Act  for  the  se- 
curing of  convertibility  is  aimed  at  a  state  of  high  prices  from 
undue  expansion  of  credit,  and  from  no  other  cause.  The  result 
is,  that  the  paper-currency  is  contracted  on  occasion  of  every 
drain,  from  any  cause  whatever,  and  not  merely  when  the  gold  is 
withdrawn  from  the  circulation ;  and  thus  a  crisis  is,  and  must 
be,  occasioned  by  every  derangement  of  the  exchange,  or,  at 
least,  whenever  there  is  pressure  in  the  money-market.  Be- 
fore the  crisis  of  1847,  there  had  been  no  speculation  which  could 
account  for  so  terrible  a  collapse  as  took  place  in  that  year.  The 
railway  speculation  of  the  time  raised  the  rate  of  interest,  but 
could  not  atfect  the  exchange.  The  drain  of  gold  was  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  potato-crop  at  home,  and  the  partial  failure  of 
the  cotton-crop  abroad,  —  circumstances  of  great  financial  inconve- 
nience, but  not  adequate  to  occasion  such  a  collapse  of  commercial 
credit  as  ensued.  The  Act  of  1844  could  not  operate  beneficially 
here ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  wrought  injuriously,  by  compelling 
all  who  wanted  gold  for  exportation  to  draw  it  from  the  deposits, 
at  the  very  time  that  interest  was  highest,  and  the  loanable  capital 
of  the  country  most  deficient.  If  the  bank  might  then,  before 
there  was  any  collapse  of  credit,  have  lent  its  notes,  there  would 
have  been  no  crisis,  —  only  a  season  of  pressure.  As  it  was,  it 
was  necessary  to  suspend  the  Act  of  1844;  and  Mr.  Mill,  in 
conducting  his  review  of  the  measure  and  its  operation,  of  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  avows,  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  the 
disadvantages  greatly  preponderate."  Much  as  thinking  men 
may  have  learned  on  the  subject  of  currency  within  a  few  years, 
it  is  evident  that  more  knowledge  and  experience  are  needed  yet 
to  bring  us  into  a  state  of  security. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  an  excess  of  railway  speculation. 
Ten  years  before  our  present  date,  there  was  one  rail-     Railway 
way  in  P^ngland,  —  the   Liverpool  and  Manchester ;      extension, 
and  in  Scotland  an  awkward  one  of  seven  miles  long.     In  these 
ten  years,  the  system  had  extended  to  a  magnitude  which  made 

1  Principles  of  Polit.  Econ  ii.  pp.  203-205. 

2  Principles  of  Polit.  Ecou.  ii  pp.  206-216. 
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it  one  of  the  chief  boasts,  and  perhaps  the  most  perplexing  diffi- 
culty, of  the  time.  Land-owners  were  groaning  over  the  spoliation 
of  their  estates,  for  which  no  pecuniary  award  could  be  any  com- 
pensation. Their  park  walls  were  cut  through,  —  their  "dingles 
and  bosky  dells"  were  cut  through,  —  and  their  choicest  turf,  and 
their  secluded  Hower-gardens.  A  serious  conflict  took  place  in 
November,  in  Lord  Harborough's  park  in  Leicestershire,  between 
his  lordship's  tenantry  and  the  railway  surveyors,  with  the  force 
they  assembled.  Railways  were  to  run,  not  only  along  the 
southern  margin  of  the  island,  and  round  the  bases  of  the  misty 
Scottish  mountains,  but  through  the  vale  in  which  Furness  Abbey 
had  hitherto  stood  shrouded ;  and  among  old  cathedrals  of  which 
the  traveller  might  soon  see  half  a  dozen  in  a  day.  It  was  on 
Easter-Monday,  1844,  that  excursion-trips  with  return-tickets  are 
iirst  heard  of.1  Here  began  the  benefits  of  cheap  pleasure-jour- 
neys to  the  hard  workers  of  the  nation.  The  fares  were  much 
lowered ;  yet  the  extra  receipts  on  the  Dover  line  for  three 
days  were  700/.,  and  on  the  Brighton  line,  1,943/.  The  process 
had  begun  from  which  incalculable  blessings  were  to  accrue  to 
the  mind,  morals,  and  manners  of  the  nation.  From  this  time,  the 
exclusive  class  was  to  meet  the  humbler  classes  face  to  face. 
The  peer  and  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer  were  henceforth 
to  meet  and  talk  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  have  a  chance  of 
understanding  each  other.  The  proud  were  to  part  with  some 
of  their  prejudice,  and  the  ignorant  with  some  of  their  ignorance  ; 
and  other  walls  of  partition  than  park  enclosures  were  to  be 
broken  down.  The  operative  was  to  see  new  sights,  hitherto 
quite  out  of  his  reach,  —  the  ocean,  the  mountain  and  lake,  and 
old  ruins  and  new  inventions ;  and  the  London  artisan  was  to 
live,  by  and  by,  within  sight  of  trees  and  green  fields,  and  yet  go 
to  his  work  every  day.  As  unwholesome  old  streets  in  London 
were  pulled  down,  hamlets  would  rise  up  in  the  country,  where 
he  could  live  out  of  working  hours,  his  railway  fare  to  and  from 
business  being  included  in  the  rent  of  his  cottage.  The  diet  of 
millions  was  to  be  improved, —  fish  and  foreign  fruits  being  coo- 
veyed  into  the  country ;  and  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables,  fresh 
from  the  country,  to  be  carried  into  the  towns.  Everybody's 
wants  and  wishes  would  become  known  by  the  general  communi- 
cation about  to  be  established ;  and  the  supply  would  reach  the 
want  and  the  wish.  The  change  was  vast,  and  the  prospect 
magnificent ;  but  this  change,  like  every  other,  had  to  pass  at  its 
outset  through  a  wilderness  of  difficulty. 

A  rage  for  railway-making  took  possession  of  minds  prone  to 
speculative  folly.  Jealousy  and  competitive  zeal  sprang  up;  and 
lines  were  planned  whose  chief  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  injure 

i  Spectator,  1844,  p.  397. 
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each  other.  Rashness  and  knavery  were  all  abroad;  and  the 
foolish  and  the  ignorant  were  on  the  highway  to  ruin,  as  the  prey 
of  the  rapacious,  or  in  company  with  them.  There  was  evsry 
probability  that  capital  would  be  withdrawn  to  a  fatal  extent 
from  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  to  be  invested  in  railways 
which  could  only  bury  it  at  first,  however  productively  it  might 
re-appear.  Moreover,  a  prodigious  power  was  now  put  into  the 
hands  of  men  and  companies  as  yet  irresponsible  for  their  use  of 
it.  The  public  had  no  longer  any  option  how  to  travel.  In  a 
little  while,  they  must  go  nowhere,  or  be  carried  by  rail,  —  how- 
ever such  a  mode  of  travelling  might  disagree  with  their  health 
or  their  inclination.  This  in  itself  was  not  an  obstructive  objec- 
tion to  a  system  fraught  with  general  advantage ;  but  as  yet  no 
provision  was  made  against  the  abuse  of  the  necessity  which  had 
arisen.  Not  only  was  everybody  compelled  to  travel  by  rail,  but 
the  mode  and  the  cost  were  at  the  pleasure  of  the  railway  pro- 
prietors, who  might  charge  what  fares  they  dared,  and  provide 
as  they  thought  proper  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers :  no 
competition  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  proprietors ;  and 
their  treatment  of  the  public  was  regulated  by  the  accident  of 
their  own  feelings,  the  tempers  of  their  agents,  or  their  immediate 
view  of  their  own  interests.  The  question  arose,  what  was  to  be 
done.  There  was  much  argument  as  to  whether  railways  were 
or  were  not  a  monopoly ;  but  there  was  a  pretty  wide  agreement, 
that  the  great  new  power  which  had  arisen  in  the  midst  of  us 
was  too  formidable  to  be  left  without  legislative  control,  select 
Early  in  the  session  of  1844,  a  select  committee  of  the  committee. 
Commons  sat  to  consider  the  best  means  of  adapting  the  growing 
railway  system  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country. 

The  committee  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  deposit  re- 
quired by  Parliament  to  be  made  before  introducing  a  railway. 
From  one-tenth  it  was  to  be  one-twentieth.  Competing  lines 
were  the  great  difficulty.  As  the  most  prominent  districts  of  the 
country  had  been  first  appropriated,  almost  every  new  line  must 
be  more  or  less  a  competing  line.  It  was  recommended  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  settle  which  were  competing 
lines,  and  which  were  not ;  and  then  any  competing  lines  were 
to  be  referred  to  one  committee,  whose  members  must  sign  a 
declaration,  that  neither  they  nor  their  constituents  had  any  inter- 
est which  could  bias  their  minds  in  favor  of  either  line.1  A  Bill 
was  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  railway  committee,  . 
which  was  passed  before  the  end  of  the  session,  after 
an  amount  of  debate  which  was  natural  under  the  novelty  of 
the  circumstances.  There  was  much  to  be  said  in  censure  of  the 
interference  of  Parliament  with  commercial  enterprises,  with 

1  Hansard,  Ixxiii.  p.  516. 
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the  regulation  of  fares,  and  with  the  construction  of  carriages. 
Men  whr  held  it  a  duty  to  interfere  with  manufacturers  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  their  mills,  and  the  working  of  their 
machinery,  and  the  hours  of  factory-labor,  objected  to  interference 
with  the  great  railway  power,  which  held  in  its  hand  the  locomo- 
tion of  the  nation ;  while,  again,  some  who  protested  against  fac- 
tory legislation  called  for  legislative  support  of  the  claim  of  the 
public,  and  especially  the  poorer  classes,  to  safe  and  comfortable, 
as  well  as  cheap,  travelling.1 

The  Act  empowered  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  reduce  fares, 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  if  the  profits  of  any  railway  were  found 
permanently  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  with  a  guarantee  for  the 
continuance,  for  a  term,  of  that  rate  of  profit.  It  provided  for 
the  purchase  by  government,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  any 
future  railway,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  obtained  for  the 
purpose.  It  provided  for  the  frequent  running  of  third-class 
carriages ;  for  their  being  provided  with  seats,  and  covered  from 
the  weather ;  for  their  speed  and  convenient  stoppages,  and  the 
amount  of  luggage  and  of  charge, —  the  charge  being  !</.  per  mile, 
and  the  train  being  exempt  from  taxation.  It  provided  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails,  and  of  military  and  police  forces,  at 
certain  charges,  and  for  the  establishment  of  electric  telegraphs 
under  proper  conditions.  Such,  with  numerous  regulations  of 
detail,  were  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Act  of  1844.  By  an 
arrangement  made  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Board  of  Trade  was  charged  with  the  new  and  oner- 
ous duty  of  overlooking  the  railway  system,  both  as  to  law  and 
practice.  Its  business  would  be  to  examine  and  keep  watch  over 
all  preparations  for  new  railways,  and  all  fresh  schemes ;  to 
watch  over  the  safety  and  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  to  select 
from  among  rival  plans.  When  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of 
railway  bills  was  likely  to  obstruct,  if  not  to  drive  out,  all  other 
business  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  800  miles  of 
railway  were  sanctioned  in  this  session,  besides  all  the  proposals 
that  fell  through,  from  one  cause  or  another,  people  began  to  ask 
how  the  Board  of  Trade  for  railways  could  possibly  manage  its 
responsibilities.  When  it  came  out,  that  the  estimated  cost  — 
usually  less  than  half  of  the  actual  cost — was  1400/.  per  mile 
for  the  800  miles  just  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  the  graver 
question  arose,  how  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try were  to  sustain  this  vast  abstraction  of  capital.-  While  san- 
guine speculators  were  saying  that  the  doings  of  this  year  were  a 
trifle  compared  with  what  would  be  done  next,  the  threatened 
absorption  of  capital  caused  serious  alarm  to  the  more  enlight- 
ened, who  better  understood  what  proportion  the  importance  of 

1  Comp.  to  Almanac,  1844,  p.  156.         2  Comp.  to  Almanac,  1844,  p  104. 
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railroads  bore  to  that  of  maintaining  the  manufactures  of  the 
country.  Such  persons  foresaw  that  the  new  Bank  Act  would 
not  wait  long  to  be  put  to  a  stringent  test. 

The  doings  of  the  year  were  a  trifle  compared  with  those  of  the 
next.  There  was  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  railway 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Railways  recommended  by  the  one  were  rejected 
by  the  other;  and  many  which  were  condemned  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  successfully  pushed  in  the  House.  The  railway 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  therefore  completely  re- 
modelled in  July,  1845.  No  reports  on  the  merits  of  projected 
lines  were  henceforward  to  be  offered ;  but  it  was  requested  of 
Parliament,  that  the  Board  might  be  furnished  with  the  fullest 
information  about  all  railway  schemes,  including  sketches,  plans, 
and  sections  of  the  lines,  in  order  to  a  due  supervision  of  the 
system  and  its  details.1  As  for  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
obliged  to  set  aside  the  standing  orders  about  its  railway  com- 
mittees, and  to  take  the  projects  in  groups,  which  were  arranged 
by  a  new  classification  committee.  The  committees  sat  almost 
constantly,  —  even  during  adjournments  of  the  House  ;  yet  they 
failed  to  get  through  nearly  all  the  business  offered  them.  Some 
schemes  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  at  all ;  others,  which  had  been 
considered  safe,  wrere  left  over  to  the  next  session,  under  a  special 
provision  that  such  business  should  be  taken  up  where  it  was  now 
left.  Other  delays  were  occasioned  by  the  requisition  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  more  plans  and  statements.  While  such  was 
the  condition  of  things  in  connection  with  the  House,  the  excite- 
ment elsewhere  was  prodigious.  Newspapers  for  railway  topics 
were  springing  up  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  the  "  Railway 
Times,"  for  September  27,  had  nearly  eighty  quarto  pages  filled 
with  advertisements.  The  journals  of  the  time  tell  that  332  new 
schemes  were  proposed  before  the  month  of  October  in  this  year, 
involving  a  capital  of  270,950,000^  and  for  which  upwards  of 
23,000,000^.  would  have  to  be  deposited  before  an  Act  could  be 
applied  for.  A  multitude  of  other  schemes  were  in  an  incipient 
state ;  and  there  were  sixty-six  foreign  railway  projects  in  the 
English  market.  It  was  believed  that  altogether  the  number  of 
plans  which  would  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  the  expiration  of  the  closing-day  would  be  815.  The  number 
which  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission  was  above  600.2  The 
closing-day  was  the  30th  of  November. 

As  the  summer  closed  and  the  autumn  wore  on,  the  most  des- 
perate efforts  were  made  to  get  ready  these  plans.     One      Delivery  of 
lithographic  printer  brought  over  four  hundred  litho-      i>lans- 
graphers  from  Belgium,  and  yet  could  not  get  his  engagements 

1  Comp.  to  Almanac,  1846,  p.  69.        2  Annual  Register,  1845,  Chron.  177. 
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fulfilled.  The  draughtsmen  and  printers  in  the  lithographic 
establishments  lived  there,  snatching  two  or  three  hours'  sleep  on 
the  floor,  or  on  benches,  and  then  going  dizzily  to  work  again. 
Much  work  was  executed  imperfectly ;  and  much  was  thrown 
over  altogether.  Horses  were  hired  at  great  cost,  and  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  to  bring  to  town  at  the  last  moment  plans  prepared 
in  the  country.  Express  trains  were  engaged  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  there  were  cases  in  which  railway  directors  refused 
such  accommodation  to  rival  projectors,  obliging  the  clerks  in 
charge  of  the  plans  to  hasten  round  some  other  way,  with  every 
risk  of  being  too  late.  At  the  Board  of  Trade,  every  preparation 
was  made  for  the  pressure  of  the  closing  day.1  The  day  was 
Sunday,  •*—  a  circumstance  which  had  been  overlooked  when  the 
date  was  fixed.  A  large  establishment  of  clerks  was  in  readi- 
ness ;  and  the  work  went  on  with  some  quietness  till  eleven  at 
night.  It  had  been  settled  that  all  applicants  who  were  actually 
in  the  hall  before  the  clock  struck  twelve  should  be  considered 
to  be  in  time  ;  and,  during  the  last  hour,  the  crowd  became  incon- 
venient, and  the  registering  could  by  no  diligence  keep  pace 
with  the  applications,  The  calling  of  the  agents'  names,  as  a 
summons  to  the  inner  office,  was  listened  to  with  nervous  agita- 
tion by  the  expectants  in  the  lobby ;  and  there  was  a  large  crowd 
outside  which  amused  itself  freely  with  the  bustle  of  the  arrivals, 
and  the  masses  of  papers  that  were  carried  in.  Twelve  o'clock 
began  to  strike,  and  the  doors  were  closing,  when  an  agent  pushed 
his  way  in.  As  the  clock  had  not  done  striking  when  he  arrived, 
he  was,  after  some  parley,  admitted.  No  more  came  for  a  few 
minutes ;  but,  before  the  quarter  had  struck,  a  post-chaise,  with 
four  reeking  horses,  dashed  up,  —  three  gentlemen  rushed  out, 
each  loaded  with  a  mass  of  papers,  and  found  the  door  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  closed.  The  crowd  shouted  to  them  to  ring  the 
bell ;  and  one  of  them  did  so.  A  police  inspector  opened 
the  door;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  going  to 
admit  them,  the  agents  threw  their  papers  into  the  hall,  breaking 
the  lamp  that  was  burning  there.  The  papers  were  thrown  out 
again ;  and  once  more  in  and  out,  when  the  door  was  opened. 
One  of  the  agents  told  his  story  to  the  crowd,  who  laughed 
heartily  at  it.  The  post-boy  did  not  know  London  streets,  and 
could  not  find  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  had  been  driving  the 
agents  about  the  streets  of  Pimlico  ever  since  half-past  ten.  This 
was  a  comic  ending,  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless,  of  the  com- 
petitive railway  struggle  of  1845 ;  but  all  thoughtful  persons  felt 
very  gravely  about  it.  If  this  mass  of  railways  could  be  con- 
structed, the  operation  would  be  fearful  upon  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country ;  and,  if  not,  what  loss  must  befall  a  host 
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of  ignorant  and  unwary  speculators !  It  would  be  the  scene  of 
1.S25-6  over  again.  It'  the  promoters  of  these  projects  believed 
that  they  could  succeed,  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  have  among  us 
so  many  men  of  education  so  ignorant  of  political  economy,  and 
so  senseless  about  social  affairs.  If  they  did  not  so  believe,  but 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  ruin  of  their  neighbors,  it  was  a  serious 
thing  to  have  among  us  so  many  men  of  education,  of  a  morality 
so  loose  and  low.  It  was  a  painful  exhibition,  whichever  way  it 
was  looked  at. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  had  been  constructed  on  a 
broader  gauge  thau  others,  and  the  disputes  about  the  Gauge 
comparative  merits  of  the  broad  and  narrow  gauge  ran  question. 
high.  There  could  be  no  dispute,  however,  about  the  mischief 
of  the  co-existeuce  of  the  two.  Goods  sent  from  Birmingham 
and  other  places  were  stopped  on  reaching  the  Great  Western 
at  Gloucester,  and  had  to  be  shifted  into  another  train.  The 
delay  and  injury  thus  caused  were  great;  and  there  was  a  loud 
demand  that  the  Great  Western  —  which  had  at  work  only  274 
miles  of  length,  while  there  were  1901  miles  of  the  narrow  gauge 
—  should  conform  to  the  gauge  of  other  railways.  In  June,  1845, 
Mr.  Cobden  moved  for  an  address  to  the  Sovereign,  praying  for 
the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  the  broad  and  narrow  gauge,  and  into  the  best  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  evil  of  '"  the  break  of  gauge,"  and  of  securing  uniformity 
henceforth.1  The  commission  asked  for  was  appointed,  and  made 
a  long  report  the  next  year.  The  commission  reported,  on  the 
whole,  in  favor  of  the  narrow  gauge,  and  recommended  that 
the  Great  Western  should  be  accommodated  to  it,  —  a  change 
which  would  cost  only  about  1,000,0007.  The  railway  Board 
framed  a  Bill  which  departed  from  the  recommendation  of  this 
report.2  It  recognized  the  narrow  as  the  national  gauge  hence- 
forth, but  did  not  propose  to  alter  the  Great  Western.  On  the 
contrary,  it  proposed  to  construct  various  branches  of  that  line  on 
the  broad  gauge  also.  Their  Bill,  which  was  passed,  disappointed 
the  commercial  public,  and  everybody  else  who  saw  that  uni- 
formity of  gauge  must  be  secured  sooner  or  later;  and  that  the 
longer  it  was  put  off,  the  greater  would  be  the  difficulty,  while 
serious  injury  was  meantime  daily  inflicted. 

It  was  related,  in  our  narrative  of  the  preparation  of  the 
Poor-law,  that  some  discontent  was  occasioned  by  that  p00r-iaw 
clause  of  the  amended  law  by  which  the  maintenance  amendments, 
of  illegitimate  children  was  thrown  upon  the  mothers ;  that  the 
effect  of  this  provision  was  manifestly  and  immediately  good  ;  but 
that  a  mistaken  sentiment,  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of 
woman,  caused  a  modification  of  the  law,  in  1839,  by  which  it  was 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxi.  p.  1183.  2  Comp.  to  Almanac,  1847,  p.  66, 
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rendered  more  easy  to  reach  the  putative  father,  and  compel  him 
to  bear  the  burden.1  A  further  change  was  made  this  year,  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  discontent  existing  among  the  Welsh 
peasantry  on  account  of  the  bastardy  law.  Rebecca  and  her 
daughters  insisted  upon  this  as  one  of  their  chief  grievances  ;  and 
the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Wales  reported  the 
complaint  emphatically.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  Bill  was 
framed  and  passed,  by  which  the  mother  was  enabled  to  make 
application  against  the  father,  instead  of  its  being  made  by  parish 
officers  ;  and  a  stronger  compulsion  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
father.2  The  same  Act  made  some  alterations  in  the  proportion 
between  rates  and  ratable  value ;  empowered  some  large  towns 
to  provide  asylums  for  the  houseless  poor ;  and  enabled  the  com- 
missioners to  combine  parishes  and  unions  in  their  several  districts 
into  school  districts,  and  also  into  districts  ibr  the  audit  of 
accounts. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  which  was  Friday,  the  House  of  Com- 
Post-office  mons  was  startled  by  the  presentation  of  a  petition, 
espionage.  t]ie  news  of  Vvhich  produced  strong  excitement  in 
London  and  the  country  during  the  non-parliamentary  days  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Four  persons,  of  whom  two  were  foreign- 
ers and  two  Chartists,  sent  up  a  petition,  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Duufombe,  complaining  that  letters  which  they  had  posted 
within  the  last  mouth  had  been  detained,  broken  open,  and  read, 
by  certain  of  the  authorities  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's  Post- 
office.3  The  petitioners  declared  "  that  they  considered  such  a 
practice,  introducing  as  it  did  the  spy-system  of  foreign  States, 
as  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
subversive  of  the  public  confidence,  which  was  so  essential  to  a 
commercial  country."  They  begged  for  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
which  should  afford  redress  to  themselves,  and  future  security 
to  all  letter-writers.  Mr.  Buncombe  desired  an  explanation,  as 
he  had  warned  the  Home  Secretary  that  he  should  do.  Sir 
James  Graham  refused  to  explain  more  than  that  the  allegations 
in  the  petition  were  in  part  untrue,  —  the  letters  of  three  of  the 
signers  having  never,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  been  meddled 
witli ;  that,  with  regard  to  the  fourth,  he  had  acted  in  accordance 
with  a  law  which  had  been  renewed  so  recently  as  1837 ;  that, 
by  that  law,  the  Secretaries  of  State  had  the  power  of  opening 
and  detaining  letters ;  and  that,  under  this  sanction,  he  had 
issued  a  warrant,  since  destroyed,  for  opening  the  letters  of 
one  of  the  petitioners.  He  would  not  say  which  of  the  four  it 
was ;  but  Joseph  Mazzini  was  universally  understood  to  be  the 
one. 

Sir  James  Graham  himself,  as  a  true  Englishman,  could  hardly 

i  Ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  328.      2  pojjt.  Diet.  i.  p.  323.      3  Hansard,  Ixxv.  p.  892. 
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quarrel  with  the  excitement  caused  in  the  House  and  the  country 
by  this  disclosure,  though  the  popular  indignation  was  directed 
against  himself.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the  national  heart  and 
mind  might  well  be  excused  for  pronouncing  judgment  prior  to 
the  production  of  evidence.  The  evidence  must  now  come  out ; 
aud  the  Home  Secretary  knew  how  it  would  at  last  modify 
opinions  about  himself,  and  set  him  right  with  the  nation :  but 
meantime,  though  he  had  to  run  the  gantlet  through  a  long  and 
bitter  infliction  of  insults,  he  would,  as  a  benevolent  statesman, 
rather  endure  this  than  have  seen  the  people  apathetic  or  capable 
of  levity  about  such  a  matter  as  the  violation  of  epistolary  con- 
fidence. His  probation  was  terrible.  The  most  cool  and  cautious 
newspapers  gave  out  their  cool  and  cautious  reprobation  of  the 
act ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  public  print,  a  public  speaker,  or 
perhaps  a  private  family,  that  did  not  heap  insults  or  expressions 
of  disgust  upon  his  name.  Advertisements  of  secure  envelopes 
met  the  eye  everywhere,  and  Anti-Graham  wafers  were  shed 
abroad.  Caricatures  represented  the  Home  Secretary  as  the  spy 
of  foreign  potentates,  and  the  tool  of  his  brother-secretary  for 
foreign  affairs.  Hundreds  of  people  began  to  be  sure  that  their 
letters  had  been  tampered  with.  Testimonies  to  Mazzini's  virtues 
appeared  in  the  London  journals ;  and  obscure  individuals  rashly 
ottered  themselves  as  the  medium  of  the  correspondence  of 
foreigners  henceforth,  under  the  impression  that  we  were  living 
under  a  spy  system,  which  would  not  allow  the  exile  to  pour  out 
his  heart  to  his  nearest  relations  till  the  government  had  first 
heard  what  he  had  to  say.  Here  and  there,  an  honorable  and 
trusted  person  —  as  Mr.  Warburton  —  defended  Sir  James 
Graham ;  but  this  only  deepened  the  astonishment.  Here  and 
there,  some  rational  person,  as  much  a  lover  of  liberty  as  the 
petitioners  themselves,  pointed  out  that  we  have  no  passport 
system,  and  now  no  stringent  alien  supervision ;  and  that  such  a 
power  of  letter-opening  as  the  law  gave  to  the  Secretaries  of 
State  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  frustration  of  conspiracy 
at  home,  and  to  prevent  our  country  from  becoming  a  nest  of 
conspiracy  against  foreign  governments  in  alliance  with  us  ;  but 
such  explanations  excited  little  but  indignation.  And  this  was 
very  well.  It  not  only  evidenced  the  honest  and  generous  feeling 
of  iEnglishmen  on  a  matter  of  high  morality:  it  enhanced  the 
merit  of  the  support  given  to  Sir  James  Graham  by  other  and 
rival  statesmen  when  the  right  time  came,  and  the  impressiveness 
of  his  justification  when  the  committees  of  inquiry  presented 
their  report. 

There  was  a  committee  of  each  House,  —  secret,  of  course,  but 
composed  of  men  who  commanded  universal  confidence.  Their 
reports  were  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  August ;  and  they 
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settled  the  question  without  any  alteration  of  the  law.  It  ap- 
peared—  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nation,  which  had  lost  all 
remembrance  of  the  fact  —  that  the  Post-office  was  established 
on  the  express  condition,  notified  in  the  preambles  of  the  Acts, 
that  the  government  should  be  entitled  to  inspect  any  letters 
that  it  chose.  In  the  old,  half-barbarous  times,  the  people  were 
willing  to  have  their  letters  conveyed  speedily  and  safely  on  that 
condition.  The  power  had  since  been  revised  and  confirmed ; 
and,  at  the  last  date,  in  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  law  of  the  case  ;  and  indeed  there 
had  been  none,  since  ex-ministers  of  all  parties  had  got  up,  one 
after  another,  in  Parliament,  to  avow  that  they  had  used  the 
power.  Lord  Taukerville  testified  to  the  existence  of  a  warrant 
signed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1782,  ordering  the  detention  of  all  letters 
addressed  to  foreign  ministers;  and  of  another  warrant,  directing 
that  all  letters  addressed  to  Lord  George  Gordon  should  be 
opened.1  Lord  Normanby  had  used  the  power  in  Ireland  for 
the  detection  of  '  low  Ribbonism  which  could  not  be  ferreted  out 
by  other  means.'  Lord  J.  Russell  had  held  Sir  J.  Graham's 
office  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  law  gave  him  the  power 
under  in  /estimation,  and  that  the  sole  question  was  how  it  was 
used.-  On  this  point,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  James 
Graham.3  He  had  not  only  done  nothing  more  than  had  been 
done  by  all  his  predecessors,  but  he  had  been  more  scrupulous 
and  more  careful.  He  had  seen  the  warrants  destroyed  at  the 
first  possible  moment ;  whereas  other  ministers  had  been  care- 
less iu  allowing  them  to  remain  in  existence.  The  specification 
of  the  number  of  warrants  issued  during  a  long  cour-e  of  years 
effectually  calmed  the  public  mind.  From  1799  to  1844,  the 
number  of  warrants  issued  was  372,  —  that  is,  a  fra  'tion  above 
eight  in  a  year;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  average  is  so 
greatly  exceeded  in  years  of  alarm  as  to  amount  to  28  iu  1812, 
20  in  1842,  17  in  1831,  16  in  1839,  and  so  on,  the  Post-office 
may  be  considered  practically  inviolate ;  and  it  has  since  been  so 
considered.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  whole  inquiry  was, 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  deprive  the  government  of  this 
power  of  frustrating  conspiracy,  in  extraordinary  cases;  nor  yet 
to  surround  the  power  with  new  legal  restrictions  which  would 
raise  it  into  a  fresh  and  pernicious  importance  in  the  eyes  both 
of  rulers  and  the  people.  No  steps,  therefore,  were  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  reports,  which  had  answered  their  purpose 
in  bringing  out  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  facts  of  the  case, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties. 


1  Hansard.  Ixxv.  p.  1330.  2  Hansard,  Ixxvi.  p.  312. 

*  Hansard,  Ixxv.  p.  1285. 
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One  reason  for  the  vehemence  of  indignation  displayed  on  this 
occasion  was,  that  a  rumor  prevailed  that  Signer  Mazzini's 
letters  had  been  examined  at  the  desire  of  the  Sardinian  Min- 
ister, who  thus  made  the  British  Cabinet  a  tool  of  foreign  despo- 
tism. This  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  few  words  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  :  "  He  was  enabled  to  state  that  there  was  no 
foundation  whatever  for  these  rumors." l 

The  new  Ali<jn  Act  of  this  session,  its  enlarged  scope,  and 
the  perfect  indifference  with  which  it  was  received,  . 
show  that  Great  Britan  had  no  particular  sympathy 
with  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  foreign  despots.  For  some  years 
past,  the  registration  provisions  of  our  alien  law  had  been  prac- 
tically useless.  The  Act  contained  no  provision  for  enforcing 
any  penalty  on  the  omission  to  register;  and  foreigners  omitted 
it  whenever  it  suited  them.  In  1842,  out  of  11,600  foreigners 
officially  known  to  have  landed,  only  6084  registered  under  the 
Act.2  Out  of  794  who  landed  at  Hull  in  that  year,  only  one 
registered  ;  at  Southampton,  out  of  1 174,  not  one  ;  and,  at  Liver- 
pool, no  account  whatever  was  kept  of  the  foreigners  who 
arrived.  The  time  was  clearly  come  for  removing  all  impedi- 
ments, real  or  nominal,  to  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  Eng- 
land. It  would  have  been  done  very  long  before,  but  for  the 
perpetual  opposition  of  popular  prejudice.  The  popular  preju- 
dice against  aliens  now  seemed  to  be  worn  out ;  and  the  thing 
was  done  —  liberally  and  thoroughly.  Without  delay,  and  at  a 
trim''  g  cost,  foreigners  could  now  secure  the  privileges  of  native 
subjects.  They  could  secure  from  the  Secretary  of  State  a  char- 
ter of  naturalization  more  liberal  than  Parliament  could  formerly 
confer.  The  only  exclusion  was  from  Parliament  and  the  Coun- 
cil-board ;  and  even  this  exclusion  might  be  cancelled  through 
an  appeal  to  Parliament.  The  new  privileges  were  to  extend, 
as  of  course,  to  aliens  already  resident  in  the  country ;  and  all 
women  married  to  British  subjects  were  naturalized  de  facto. 
Such  was  the  scope  of  the  measure  of  which  Mr.  Hutt,  the 
mover,  said :  "  He  believed  it  would  be  productive  of  much  real 
practical  advantage,  and  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  reputation 
of  the  country.3  He  had  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  Sir 
R.  Peel  for  much  kindness  and  encouragement.  In  other  times, 
attempts  to  settle  this  question  on  a  sound  and  liberal  basis  had 
more  than  once  convulsed  the  whole  nation,  and  proved  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  governments.  To  have  been  permitted  to  bring 
such  a  question  to  a  final  and  peaceful  conclusion  was  very 
gratifying  to  his  feelings." 

So  far  was  this  measure  from  convulsing  the  nation  and  peril- 

1  Hansard,  Ixxv.  p.  985.  2  polit.  Diet.  i.  p.  103. 

8  Spectator,  1844,  p.  723. 
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ling  its  rulers  now,  that  we  find  the  "  Spectator  "  observing,  the 
week  after  its  passage,  that  it  had  "  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
newspapers."  Such  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  enlightening 
and  tranquillizing  influences  of  long-continued  peace. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  mere  existence  of  the  rumor  that  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment was  jealous  of  the  residence  of  Signor  Mazzini  in  Antagonism 
England  points  to  a  popular  expectation  of  troubles  ln  Eur°p«- 
in  Italy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  among  the  despotisms  of  Europe. 
It  was  so.  Signs  of  approaching  struggle  multiplied  to  watchful 
eyes ;  and,  while  Eastern  despotism  and  the  claims  of  Western 
civilization  were  falling  into  a  position  of  antagonism  more  dis- 
tinct every  day,  the  free  nations  of  Western  Europe,  who  must 
form  the  main  strength  on  one  side  when  the  war  of  opinion 
should  at  length  break  out,  were  grievously  disposed  to  quarrel 
among  themselves. 

A  traveller  in  Russia  reports  a  certain  Prince  K.  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him,  that  Russia  is  now  only  400  years 
distant  from  the  invasion  of  barbarians,  while  Western 
Europe  boasts  an  interval  of  1400 ;  and  that  an  additional  civili- 
zaiion  of  1000  years  makes  an  immeasurable  change  in  the  mind 
and  manners  of  a  people.1  The  conviction  was  now  spreading 
everywhere,  that  peoples  separated  by  the  civilization  of  a  thou- 
sand years  could  not  much  longer  live  in  alliance  and  apparent 
peace ;  and  that  henceforth  the  more  civilized  party  would  have 
no  release  from  watching  the  other,  till  the  outbreak  should 
happen  that  must  decide  which  of  them  should  prevail.  In 
Western  Europe,  government  had  for  many  centuries  been  a 
purely  political  institution,  constantly  admitting  more  and  more 
of  the  democratic  principle.  In  Russia,  which  is  even  now 
more  Asiatic  than  European,  government  is  a  religious  institu- 
tion ;  the  Emperor  stands  before  the  eyes  of  his  people  as  their 
priest,  and  in  their  catechism  as  a  god.  In  proportion  as  commu- 
nication of  persons  and  of  ideas  increases,  such  differences  as 
these  must  come  into  collision.  If  the  Czar  means  to  keep  the 
mind  of  Russia  from  encroachment  first,  and  revolution  after- 
wards, it  is  necessary  for  him  to  guard  his  frontier  well,  and  to 
uphold,  as  his  outer  defences,  all  existing  despotisms.  When- 
ever, therefore,  these  existing  despotisms  were  perilled  from 
within  or  from  without,  peace  with  Russia  became  more  precari- 

1  Custine's  Russia,  i,  p.  147. 
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ous,  and  the  eventual  outbreak  was  felt  to  be  drawing  on.  The 
Emperor  was,  and  is,  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  nothing  is 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  conquest;  that  lie  lias  as  much 
territory  as  any  man  can  possibly  wish  for;  and  that  he  ha,s 
enough  to  do  to  cherish  and  improve  his  Russian  subjects. 
Supposing  this  to  be  perfectly  sincere,  it  may  become  necessary, 
according  to  his  views, —  indispensable  to  the  cherishing  of  his 
native  subjects,  —  to  extinguish  communities  which  hold  danger- 
ous ideas.  If  that  extinction  should  be  tried  where  the  work  is 
easy,  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  peoples.  If  it  should  be  difficult,  the  struggle 
would  be  precisely  that  war  of  opinion  for  which  the  Western 
peoples  were  warned  by  political  philosophers  to  prepare. 

What  vigilant  eyes  could  see  was  this.  The  Emperor  lost  no 
opportunity  of  insulting  the  King  of  the  French.  Since  the 
revolution  of  1830,  he  had  behaved  with  increasing  rudeness; 
and  now  his  temper  was  becoming  as  bitter  as  it  had  always 
been  overbearing.  In  August,  1842,  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
issued  an  ordinance  calling  together  the  elements  of  a 

Prussia. 

popular  representation ;   and,  trom  that  moment,  Rus- 
sian  relations  with  Prussia  became  cool,  distant,  and  threatening. 
In  September,  1843,  there  was  a  revolution  in  Greece,  —  a  revo- 
lution so  needed,  and  so  universally  desired,  that  the 
people  obtained  a  constitution  without  any  struggle, 
and  England  and  France,  and  even   Austria,  uttered   not   one 
word  of  rebuke  or  remonstrance  ;  but,  when  the  Greek  Assem- 
bly began  its  sittings,  an  armed  Russian  steamer  appeared  at  the 
Piraeus,  the  Russian  ambassador  was  summoned  on  board,  and 
he  was  carried  off  without  being  even  allowed  to  land.1      lie  was 
dismissed  witli  disgrace  from  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  and 
his  papers  seized.     At  the  same  time,  the  brightness  of  Russian 
favor  shone  on  the  Court  at  Vienna  during  a  co.ifer- 

Austna.  .  .   .  .     .  ,  ,.  •  n         •       i 

euce  which  was  held  there,  —  a  conference  ill  suited 
to  the  date  of  1844.  Plenipotentiaries  from  the  German  States 
met  Prince  Metteruich  at  Vienna,  to  hear  from  him  how  peril- 
ous was  the  popular  desire  for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
Chambers.  "  It  perverts  youth,"  said  the  gray-headed  Minister, 
"and  seduces  even  men  of  mature  age.'>:i  It  was  settled  at  this 
conference  that  any  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  Chambers  was 
a  direct  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown;  that,  in  case  ot  a.iy 
appeal  by  the  Chambers  to  the  constitution,  the  government 
alone  should  be  the  interpreter  of  the  constitution  ;  that  the  acts 
of  the  Chambers,  while  legal,  should  stand,  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment should  think  proper;  and  so  on,  through  a  series  of  twenty 
resolutions,  all  consonant  to  the  Czar's  modes  of  thinking,  and 

1  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  314.  2  Annual  Register,  1844,  p.  278. 
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certain  to  insure  that  brilliant  favor  with  which  he  was  now 
regarding  the  Austrian  court.  In  the  Caucasus,  the  The  Cau- 
Emperor  was  pushing  the  war  with  the  desperation  of  casus- 
despotic  wrath.1  In  one  season,  the  fever  cut  off  5000  of  his 
soldiers;  and  his  forces  were  surrounded  by  fire  in  the  forests, 
obstructed  by  barricades  at  all  openings,  and  crushed  in  the 
passes  by  rocks  rolled  from  above;  20l>(>  officers  were  slain  in 
one  campaign,  and  the  general-in-chief,  Woronzoff,  appeared  with 
a  countenance  of  deep  melancholy  at  its  close,  —  melancholy 
on  account  of  slain  comrades  and  his  suffering  forces ;  yet  was 
every  officer  disgraced  who  made  any  failure  in  any  expedition 
against  the  Circassians ;  and  the  Circassian  patriots  were  spoken 
of  and  treated  as  vermin,  fit  only  to  be  exterminated.  In  Servia, 
again,  he  appeared  as  an  avenging  despot,  after  having 
declared  himself,  in  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  the 
protector  of  Servia,  granting  certain  rights  and  liberties  to  the 
Servians.2  The  Servians  expelled  a  prince  whom  they  detested, 
and  elected  one  whom  they  loved.  Turkey  let  them  alone ;  but 
Russia  interfered,  proscribing,  banishing,  insisting  on  new  elec- 
tions, terrifying  the  people  into  submission,  but  by  no  means 
increasing  their  Jove  tor  Russian  protection,  or  their  desire  for 
Russian  intercourses.3  We  are  told  by  an  authority  worthy  of  all 
respect,  that,  since  the  strange  accidents  which  caused  the  Rus- 
sian army  to  be  encamped  at  Paris,  not  only  bis  Russia  declared 
herself  the  protector  of  the  cause  of  monarchy  in  Europe,  but  her 
people  have  become  fully  persuaded,  that,  as  other  States  tall  to 
pieces  under  the  explosive  force  of  the  democratic  principle,  Rus- 
sia is  to  put  them  together  again,  and  dispose  of  them  at  her 
pleasure.  Absurd  as  this  notion  appeal's  to  us,  it  is  sedulously 
declared  wherever  Russia  has  partisans,  and  especially  in  Ger- 
many. It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  discharge  of  his  assumed 
vocation,  that  the  Czar  achieved  the  last  act  of  despotic  meddling 
which  falls  within  the  period  of  our  history,  —  the  extinction  of 
the  independence  of  Cracow,  in  1846.  It  has  been  related  how 
Cracow  was  insulted  and  overborne  in  1836:  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  the  Austrians,  who  held  the  city,  were 
driven  out  by  those  who  conceived  themselves  the  proper  inhabi- 
tants, and  who  were  exasperated  into  the  adventure  of  striking 
one  more  blow  for  the  liberties  of  Poland.4  They  were  supported 
by  an  extensive  insurrection  in  Silesia,  and  for  a  time  held  their 
ground  wonderfully.  But  they  could  not  long  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  three  great  Powers  who  now  united  to  overthrow  for  ever 
the  independence'  they  had  bound  themselves  by  treaties  to  protect. 
The  Austrian  tbrces  took  the  town  of  Podgorze,  which  commands 

1  Annual  Register,  1845,  Chron.  153.  2  Annuaire  Hist.  1844,  p.  404. 
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Cracow,  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Vistula ;  the  Prussian 
general.  De  Felden,  invested  Cracow,  and  the  Russian  troops 
marched  into  the  city,  without  opposition.  Without  opposition, 
because  all  the  inhabitants  had  fled  except  the  aped  and  children. 
The  three  protecting  Powers  presently  settled  the  case  of  Cra- 
cow among  themselves.  As  the  treaties  of  1815  were  entered 
into  among  themselves,  they  could  not  see  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  fate  of  Cracow,  except  to  hear 
the  news :  and  in  November,  therefore,  they  merely  announced, 
with  a  condescending  exhibition  of  reasons,  that  the  republic  of 
Cracow  was  no  more ;  that  the  treaties  were  revoked ;  and  that 
the  city  and  territory  of  Cracow  were  annexed  to,  and  for  ever 
incorporated  with,  the  Austrian  monarchy.1 

As  he   held   his  position  by  a  religious   as   well   as   political 
tenure,  it  was   impossible   for    the    Czar    to    tolerate 

Russian  Jews.          .     .  „       ,.    .   r       „  .  .          rri         _  , 

varieties  of  religious  faith.  I  he  Jews  were  made  to 
feel  this  in  1843.  By  a  ukase  issued  in  that  year,  all  Jews  resid- 
ing within  fifteen  leagues  of  the  frontier  were  compelled  to  sell 
th^ir  goods  on  the  instant,  and  repair  to  the  interior  of  the 
empire.2  All  who  could  not  convince  the  government  that  they 
held  a  position  of  which  government  was  to  be  the  judge,  were 
sentenced  to  banishment  to  the  steppes.  The  Jews  were  to  be 
subject  henceforth  to  recruiting  for  military  service ;  and  their 
children  were  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor  for  the  naval 
service.  For  some  time,  the  Pope  and  his  Church  had  met  with 
The  c/.ar  and  insolent  treatment  from  the  great  potentate  of  the 
the  Pope.  Greek  Church ;  and,  by  this  time,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Pope  was  growing  submissive  through  long-continued  alarm. 
As  his  tone  became  subdued,  that  of  the  Czar  grew  gracious ; 
and,  in  1844,  he  restored  his  suspended  diplomatic  relations  with 
Rome,  by  sending  thither  one  of  his  ablest  ministers  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  chief  ground  of  quarrel  was  supposed  to  be 
the  persecution  of  the  Poles  by  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  their 
faith,  and  his  oppressive  attempts  to  bring  them  over  to  the 
Greek  Church.  When  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  aged 
and  timid  pontiff  was  willing  to  listen  submissively,  the  Czar 
discovered  that  the  air  of  Palermo  would  be  good  for  the  health 
of  his  Empress ;  and  he  was  presently  standing  before  the  old 
Pope  in  the  Vatican,  giving  an  account  of  his  treatment  of  the 
Latin  Church  in  Poland,  and  listening  to  a  more  spirited 
remonstrance  than  it  was  at  all  his  custom  to  hear.  He  wore  a 
respectful  air,  knowing  that  the  pontiffr  then  in  his  eightieth 
year,  could  not  live  long,  and  that  it  was  inconceivable  that  the 
next  Pope  could  have  equal  zeal  for  the  Church,  while  events 
were  showing  that  civil  disturbance  of  every  kind  was  in  prepa- 
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ration.     And  the   Pope  did   die  in   the  next  year,  leaving  an 
inheritance  of  hopeless  trouble  to  his  successor. 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.  had  been  pontiff  since  February,  1831. 
Able  as  a  propagandist,  he  was  wholly  unfit  for  civil 
rule ;  and  the  abuses  of  his  realm  were  unreforraed  in 
his  time,  and  so  aggravated  as  to  keep  his  subjects  in  a  restive 
state,  and  all  the  despotic  monarchs  of  Europe  in  a  condition  of 
perpetual  alarm.  With  certain  of  the  sovereigns  he  was  on 
strange  terms.  We  have  seen  something  of  his  relations  with 
the  Czar.  He  granted  to  France,  most  unwillingly,  the  liberty 
of  dealing  harshly  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  he  enjoyed,  as  his 
recompense,  the  friendship  of  the  Orleans  family  and  cabinet. 
His  feud  with  Prussia  about  the  affair  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  most  serious,  —  serious  enough,  if  the  world  had 
been  three  centuries  younger,  to  have  plunged  all  Europe  in  war. 
A  more  perplexing  close  of  the  controversy  was  avoided  by  the 
prudence  of  the  new  Sovereign  of  Prussia.  Frederick  William 
III.  died  in  June,  1840.1  His  son  declared  an  amnesty,  which 
included  the  religious  disputants  among  others.  Then  followed 
words  of  peace  on  both  sides,  —  conciliatory  charges  on  the  part 
of  the  prelates,  —  declarations  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
King.  The  pope  yielded  nothing  which  the  most' zealous  church- 
man could  reproach  him  for ;  and  the  new  King  of  Prussia 
evaded  a  perilous  controversy  with  the  papacy.  In  his  civil 
government,  Gregory  XVI.  was  eminently  unsuccessful.  When 
the  outcry  about  Signor  Mazziui's  letters  being  opened  was 
raised  in  England,  there  was  a  universal  presentiment  that  popu- 
lar risings  in  Italy  might  be  expected.  The  Pope  had  broken 
his  promises  of  reform  ;  his  cardinals  had  governed  with  cruelty, 
as  well  as  with  their  usual  want  of  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
men  of  their  century ;  and  the  year  before  his  death  was  imbit- 
tered  to  the  old  pontiff  by  fierce  insurrections  throughout  his 
dominions.2  The  manifesto  of  the  insurgents,  exhibiting  his 
broken  promises  and  his  acts  of  tyranny,  must  have  struck  upon 
his  heart ;  and,  for  a  few  days,  there  seemed  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  revolutionary  party  might  succeed.  Town  after  town 
declared  against  the  ancient  tyranny ;  and  the  papal  troops  went 
over  to  the  Liberals.  But  a  battle  at  Ravenna  closed  the  strug- 
gle, by  defeating  and  dispersing  the  insurgents.  All  was  over 
for  this  time ;  but  everybody  was  aware  that  it  was  only  for  a 
time.  Italy  was,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  choicest 
skirmishiug-ground  for  the  coming  war  of  opinion;  and  the  papal 
realm,  again,  the  choicest  within  the  bounds  of  Italy. 

°         .  .  •,  T.  Portugal. 

It  was  no  gam  to  set  against  these  penis,  that  Rome 

was  once  more  on  good  terms  with  Portugal,  and  was  about  to  be 
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so  with  Spain.  The  frequent  revolutions  in  these  countries, 
and  the  constant  state  of  turbulence,  in  which  the  clergy  suffered 
dreadfully,  had  long  ago  alienated  the  holy  see.  By  the  medi- 
ation of  Austria,  Portugal  was  reconciled  with  Rome ;  and,  in 
1846,  it  was  a  topic  of  warm  discussion  in  the  Cortes  whether 
Spain  Spain,  already  in  friendly  negotiation  for  the  same 

object,  might  enter  into  a  state  of  perfect  affiliation,  if 
the  mediation  of  England  were  sought,  rather  than  that  of 
France  accepted.  It  was  very  well  that  there  should  be  peace 
among  those  courts ;  but  all  three  were  so  profoundly  weak  that 
it  mattered  little  to  the  welfare  of  any  but  themselves  what 
terms  they  were  on. 

In  Switzerland  there  was  much  confusion  during  this  period ; 
Switzerland,   warfare  between  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic 

principles,  and  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
faiths.  It  was  not  conceivable  that  the  conflict  of  opinion'  should 
be  brought  to  a  close  there,  when  it  was  kindling  in  other  parts 

of  Europe.  —  In  Hanover,  the  King  was  growing  tired 

Hanover  coo 

of  hearing  of  poor  officers' widows  ;  and  he  issued  an 
ordinance  regulating  the  love-affairs  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
Hanoverian  army.'  They  were  not  to  betroth  themselves  with- 
out his  permission ;  and  the  requisite  permission  was  to  be 
obtained  by  methods  of  application  which  it  is  astonishing  that 
the  most  antique  despot  of  our  time  should  have  dreamed  of 
proposing  to  any  body  of  men  whatever.  The  ordinance  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  decree  for  the  increase  of  invalid  marriages. 
—  Meantime,  old  Bernadotte,  the  most  successful  of 
ien'  Napoleon's  generals  and  monarchs,  was  gone  He  came 
out  of  the  Pyrenees  as  a  private  soldier,  though  a  man  of  educa- 
tion. He  died,  in  peace  and  beloved,  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  leaving  a  son  to  succeed  him  who  was  more  ready  than 
he  had  proved  himself  to  reform  some  of  the  grossest  social  and 
political  abuses  of  the  old  feudal  kingdom  of  Sweden,  while 
cordially  respecting  the  more  democratic  constitution  of  Norway. 
Charles  John  XIV.,  of  Sweden,  died  in  March,  1844,  on  his 
eighty-first  birthday,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-six  years.2 

Thus  far,  the  movements  and  events  that  we  have  briefly  de- 
tailed have  been  those  in  which  Great  Britain  was  not  immedi- 
ately concerned.  Every  incident,  in  a  time  when  trouble  and 
turbulence  are  on  the  increase  from  year  to  year,  —  even  from 
month  to  month,  —  must  concern  every  nation  in  the  world;  but 
our  country  had  only  to  look  on  in  regard  to  the  events  which 
have  been  related,  whereas  in  others  she  had  to  judge  and  act. 

In  pursuance  of  their  object  of  keeping  Russia  in  check  by 
preserving  Turkey,  the  governments  of  England  and  France 
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exerted  themselves  vigorously,  in  1839,  to  prevent  the  thi-eatened 
war  between  Turkey  and  Egypt.  If,  as  seemed  very  Turkey  and 
possible,  the  Sultan  should  be  beaten  by  his  power-  Ee.vPe- 
ful- vassal,  the  Czar  might  send  his  ships  into  the  Bosphorus. 
The  thing  to  be  done  was  to  prevent  Turkey  from  being  so  weak- 
ened as  to  afford  .a  pretext  for  this  dangerous  aid.  The  Pacha 
of  Egypt  declared  himself  ready  for  an  accommodation:  but  the 
Sultan  was  too  highly  offended  by  the  haughty  assumptions  of 
his  vassal  to  give  up  the  hope  of  punishing  him  ;  and  he  declared 
this  war  to  be  a  duty  required  of  him  by  his  function  of  high 
priest  of  Islamism.  War  was  proclaimed,  —  the  Pacha  and  his 
son  declared  to  be  deposed, —  and  the  fleet  ready  for  sailing  early 
in  June,  1839.  Syria  was  the  field  of  conflict;  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  depend  on  whether  the  Syrian  population  would  or 
would  not  rise  against  the  Egyptians.  Some  observers  declared 
that  the  Syri  ms  hated  the  Egyptians ;  others,  that  they  favored 
them.  The  truth  appears  to  have  been,  that  their  taxation  under 
Egyptian  rule  was  very  oppressive,  but  that  other  causes  swayed 
the  likings  of  large  bodies  of  the  people ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
toleration  afforded  to  the  Christians  by  Egypt,  —  a  toleration 
never  to  be  expected  from  the  Porte.  On  the  first  meeting  of 
the  armies,  Ibrahim,  the  heir  of  the  Egyptian  viceroyalty,  won  a 
splendid  victory.  Before  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
could  reach  Constantinople,  the  Sultan  was  dead.  His  son  and 
successor  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  accession 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  change  of  policy.1  He  changed  his 
ministers  and  his  ambassadors  at  the  European  courts ;  and  then 
offered  to  Mohammed  AH  pardon  and  the  perpetual  succession 
of  his  family  to  power  in  Egypt,  if  he  would  submit  and  be  at 
peace.  The  Pacha  declared  himself  willing  to  do  so  if  the  do- 
minion over  Syria  and  Candia  were  secured  to  his  family,  as 
well  as  that  of  Egypt. 

The  five  Powers  —  England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  —  here  assumed  the  management  of  the  affair.  While 
their  envoys  consulted  in  London,  the  French  and  English  fleets 
cruised  in  the  Levant  to  keep  the  truce.  The  case  was  now 
much  perplexed  by  the  Turkish  admiral  having  carried  his  ships 
to  Alexandria,  and  put  them  into  the  power  of  the  Pacha.  A 
suspicion  was  abroad,  that  the  French  government  encouraged 
the  Pacha  to  retain  this  fleet,  when  he  would  otherwise  have 
given  it  up ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  whispered  in  London, 
and  thence  spread  into  other  countries,  that  three  of  the  five 
Powers  would  make  the  restitution  of  the  fleet  and  the  sur- 
render of  Syria  indispensable  conditions  of  the  Pacha's  retaining 
even  the  hereditary  dominion  over  Egypt.  However  this  might 
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be,  the  old  Viceroy  was  active  in  raising  troops,  drilling  the  navy, 
and  preparing  for  decisive  war.  The  five  Powers  were,  however, 
so  long  over  their  work,  that  all  the  world  grew  tired,  —  and 
especially  Turkey,  the  party  most  interested.  The  Turks  began 
to  think  that  they  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Pacha, 
if  they  were  let  alone  ;  and,  as  the  Pacha  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  Porte,  Khosrou  Pacha,  was  the 
mischief-maker  who  prevented  an  accommodation,  the  Turks 
deposed  Khosrou  Pacha  in  June,  1840.  The  fleet  was  not,  how- 
ever, rendered  up  by  the  time  four  of  the  five  Powers  —  France 
being  omitted  — signed  a  convention  on  the  loth  of  July.  The 
Pacha  delayed  about  accepting  the  terms  offered.  The  Sultan 
grew  angry,  and  declared  him  deposed;  and  then,  very  naturally, 
the  Pacha  concluded  that  all  was  over,  and  prepared  for  the 
worst.  Then  the  British  vessels  in  the  Levant  blockaded  Alex- 
andria and  the  Syrian  ports  ;  and,  in  September,  they  bombarded 
Beirout.  The  Egyptians  lost  ground  everywhere ;  and,  in  No- 
vember, Acre  fell  before  the  attacks  of  the  allied  squadrons.1 
Jerusalem  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Porte ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians had  no  other  hope  than  that  of  getting  back  to  the  Nile, 
with  a  remnant  of  their  force.  When  assured  that  he  would  be 
secured  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt,  if  he  delivered  up  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  and  evacuated  Syria,  Mohammed  AH  did  so ;  and,  in 
return,  received  the  firman  which  gave  the  dominion  of  Egypt  to 
himself  and  his  heirs. 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  however,  the  Porte  sought  to  im- 
pose the  disagreeable  condition,  that  the  Sultan  should  choose 
among  the  heirs,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  any  viceroy,  the  one 
he  should  prefer.  The  five  Powers  protected  the  Pacha  from 
this  encroachment,  and  his  affairs  were  at  last  considered  settled. 
From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  wont  to  taunt 
European  travellers  with  the  state  of  Syria,  and  ask  them  if  they 
did  not  wish  it  back  in  his  hands.  And  it  was  quite  true,  that, 
under  his  rule,  the  roads  were  as  safe  for  travellers  as  he  had 
made  his  great  highway  of  the  Nile ;  while  in  Syria  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  called  government,  and  the  roads  were 
infested  with  marauders.  The  Christians  of  the  Lebanon  would 
not  settle  under  Turkish  rule.  Some  heavy  taxes  and  the  con- 
scription were  gone ;  but  now  there  was  no  security  for  life  and 
property.  The  most  curious  circumstance  is,  that  different  tribes 
of  Christians  in  the  Lebanon,  who  had  for  some  time  been  at  war 
with  each  other,  were  believed  by  the  European  officers  stationed 
in  Syria  to  be  fighting  out  the  quarrels  which  had  risen  up  be- 
tween England,  France,  and  Russia,  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
ference on  Eastern  affairs,  —  the  Maronites  being  supposed  to  be 
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in  the  interest  of  France,  the  Druses  of  England,  and  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Russia.  A  charge  had  before  been  brought  against 
the  British  government  of  raising  the  tribes  of  the  Lebanon 
against  the  Pacha's  rule.  —  a  charge  emphatically  denied  by 
Lord  Palmerston ;  and  now,  in  1841,  the  jealousies  between  the 
French  and  English  in  Syria  and  Egypt  were  becoming  as 
absurdly  bitter  as  such  jealousies  are  when  indulged  in  so  far 
from  home,  and  amidst  the  ennui  of  a  foreign  station. 

Before  entering  upon  the  controversies  which  arose  among  the 
five  Powers,  we  must  point  out  to  notice  the  remarkable  Route  to 
self-command  of  the  Pacha  in  opposing  no  difficulty  to  Jndia. 
the  passage  of  the  English  through  Egypt,  en  route  for  India. 
The  injury  to  Great  Britain  would  have  been  enormous,  if  this 
route  had  been  closed,  and  she  had  been  forced  back  upon  her 
old  track  by  the  Cape.  However  certain  it  might  be  that  Mo- 
hammed Ali  would  eventually  have  suffered  by  any  vindictive 
use  of  his  power  over  this  passage  to  India,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  a  wisdom  and  self-command  astonishing  in  a  man 
of  his  origin  and  circumstances,  that  he  never  spoke  a  word  nor 
lifted  a  finger  in  obstruction,  but  allowed  the  English  to  pass  to 
the  Red  Sea  as  freely  as  if  no  mortal  controversy  were  pending. 

Towards  the  end  of  1840,  a  leading  journal  at  Paris  is  found 
saying :  "  We  have  confided  for  ten  years  in  the  alliance  France 
of  England  ;  we  confide  in  it  no  more.  We  stand  alone, 
and  alone  are  prepared  to  maintain,  if  need  be,  the  balance  of 
power,  and  independence  of  Europe.  Paris,  without  defence, 
involves  the  safety  of  the  whole  country;  Paris,  for- 
tified,  will  prove  its  bulwark."  Here  was  the  subject 
of  the  fortifications  revived.  The  occasion,  or  the  pretext,  for 
resuming  the  works  was  the  expectation  of  war  with  England ; 
and  the  occasion,  or  the  pretext,  for  expecting  a  war  with  Eng- 
land was  the  difference  that  had  arisen  about  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. France  believed  that  the  safety  of  Turkey  would  be  best 
secured  by  putting  Syria  under  the  rule  of  the  Pacha,  arid  that  the 
Pacha  would  prove  quiet  and  trustworthy  when  once  settled  in  his 
guaranteed  dominion.1  The  other  four  Powers  believed  that  the 
ambition  of  the  Pacha  would  keep  him  always  restless  ;  and  that, 
if  he  was  not  now  kept  in  bounds,  there  might  be  no  end  to  the 
disturbance  he  might  cause,  and  the  incursions  he  would  make. 
Meanwhile,  time  pressed.  The  risings  in  the  Lebanon  stimulated 
the  members  of  the  convention.  If  France  could  not  come  over 
to  their  view,  neither  could  they  wait ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the 
treaty  of  July  15  was  signed  by  four  Powers,  to  the  exclusion 
of  France.  France  was  jealous,  and  remonstrated  through  her 

Minister,  M.   Guizot ;    and,  next,   she  became  quick-sighted   to 
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see  "  concealed  menaces "  in  the  declaration  of  the  convention 
for  the  pacification  of  the  Levant.1  She  next  saw,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  combined  forces  of  the  four  Powers  —  or  at  least  the 
armies  of  England  —  marching  into  France;  and  hence  the  re- 
newed cry  for  the  fortification  of  Paris.  In  October,  the  French 
really  believed  war  with  England  to  be  inevitable.  M.  Thiers, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  had  instructed  M.  Guizot  to  say, 
that  France  would  consider  it  a  cause  of  war  if  Mohammed  Ali 
should  be  driven  from  Egypt  as  British  and  Turkish  cannon  were 
driving  him  out  of  Syria;  and,  just  after,  the  young  Sultan  com- 
mitted that  foolish  act  of  haste,  —  declaring  the  deposition  of 
Mohammed  Ali.  When  the  news  reached  France,  the  politicians 
and  journalists  of  France  declared  that  a  true  casus  belli  had  now 
occurred.  It  was  not  so;  for  England  could  and  did  immediately 
prove  that  she  was  resolved  to  secure  to  the  Pacha  the  dominion 
of  Egypt ;  but  the  war  spirit  did  not  decline  in  France,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  or  of  any  other  explanation  that  could  be  afforded. 
The  King  was  known  to  be  as  earnestly  in  favor  of  peace  as  his 
Minister,  M.  Thiers,  was  disposed  for  war.  Men  were  speculating 
on  which  would  prevail,  when  occasion  arrived  for  deciding  the 
matter  for  the  moment.  The  King  and  his  Minister  could  not 
agree  about  the  speech  to  be  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers.  The  Minister  desired  to  announce  a  vast  new  levy 
of  troops:  the  King  would  not  hear  of  it;  and  the  Minister 
resigned,  with  all  his  colleagues.  In  Queen  Victoria's  speech  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  session,  France  had  not  been  mentioned 
at  all,  though  a  notification  had  been  given  of  the  convention  for 
the  pacification  of  the  Levant ;  and  the  French  had  complained 
bitterly  of  this  as  a  slight.  Iii  the  speech  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  no  such  slight  was  offered  in  return ;  for  the  mention  of 
the  four  Powers  was  serious  enough.  Amidst  the  deep  silence 
of  a  listening  auditory,  as  numerous  as  the  Chambers  could  con- 
tain, the  King  announced  that  the  convention  and  its  declaration 
imposed  grave  duties  on  him  ;  that  he  prized  the  dignity  of  France 
as  much  as  its  tranquillity  ;  that  the  reasons  for  the  extraordinary 
credits  which  had  been  opened  would  be  readily  understood ;  and 
that  he  hoped,  after  all,  that  peace  would  be  preserved.2 

There  was  no  reason,  indeed,  why  it  should  not.  The  affairs 
of  the  P^ast  were  soon  considered  settled :  "  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  quarrel ; "  and  none  of  the  four  Powers  had  any  present  cause 
of  war  against  France.  If  there  was  to  be  a  war,  France  must 
begin.  She  did  not  begin  ;  and  all  the  world  knew  that  a  war- 
like Ministry  had  been  dismissed  for  a  pacific  one.  In  a  little 
while,  the  chances  of  peace  were  further  improved  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen's entrance  upon  the  foreign  office  in  London,  in  the  place 
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of  Lord  Palmerston.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Lord  Palmerston  was 
supposed  to  have  an  extraordinary  talent  for  creating  uncomfort- 
able feelings  in  foreign  allies,  and  for  bringing  on  awkward  and 
critical  events.  He  was  regarded  as  a  busy,  clever,  imperious 
man,  very  trying  to  have  to  do  with ;  while  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
found  to  be  the  high-bred  gentleman  of  the  diplomatic  world, — 
liberal,  quiet,  not  apt  to  interfere,  but  frank  when  actually  engaged 
in  affairs,  as  watchful  as  inoffensive,  and,  without  supineness,  dis- 
posed to  put  a  good  construction  on  the  acts  of  allies,  and  to  make 
allowance  for  the  mere  harmless  irritability  of  weak  and  harassed 
ruler?  of  any  country  less  happy  than  our  own.  It  was  well  that 
the  ministers  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  were,  in  1841,  men  of 
pence ;  for  the  war  party  iii  France,  which  was  noisy  beyond  all 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  and  which  had  actually  obtained  pos- 
session of  too  much  of  the  journalism  of  the  time,  was  insane 
enough  to  laud  a  speech  of  a  turbulent  deputy,  in  favor  of  an 
alliance  with  Russia  against  England,  and  to  raise  this  into  a 
temporary  popular  demand.  If  such  a  thing  could  have  been, 
the  war  of  opinion  would  have  presented  a  curious  aspect  indeed. 
Meantime,  money  for  fortifications  was  voted,  —  the  wall  and  the 
detached  forts  were  to  be  carried  on  together,  and  with  vigor, — 
and  the  ministers  procured  for  the  government  the  right  of  con- 
structing the  works  in  any  way  it  pleased ;  a  privilege  against 
which  M.  Odillon  Barrot  protested  in  a  manner  which  now  ap- 
pears very  significant,  —  lest  those  fortifications  should  hereafter 
be  used  to  overawe  and  injure  the  people  of  Paris.  It  was  on 
the  1st  of  April  that  the  final  vote  was  taken.1 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  treaty  was  signed  which  occasioned 
new  trouble  hereafter.  By  this  treaty,  signed  in  Right  Of 
London  on  the  20th  of  December,  France,  Austria,  senrch. 
Russia,  and  Prussia  agreed  with  England  to  adopt  her  laws  in 
regard  to  the  slave-trade.2  Hence  arose  the  subsequent  difficul- 
ties and  disputes  about  the  right  of  search.  As  the  slave-trade 
was  declared  to  be  piracy,  and  those  who  carried  it  on  to  be 
guilty  of  felony,  it  naturally  followed,  that  these  five  Powers  con- 
ceded to  each  other  the  right  of  searching  all  vessels  carrying 
their  respective  nags,  which  were  under  suspicion  of  having 
slaves  on  board.  The  vigilant  war-party  immediately  declared 
an  apprehension  that  the  independence  of  the  French  flag  might 
suffer ;  and  they  actually  carried  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an 
admonitory  resolution,  in  favor  of  which  the  whole  Chamber  voted, 
except  the  five  ministers  who  sat  there.  The  fact  was,  some 
difficulties  had  occurred  with  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
and  some  consequent  dispute  with  the  United-States  government 
about  the  right  of  search  ;  and  some  mistakes  in  practice  had  been 

1  Annuaire  Hist  1841,  p.  66.  2  Annuaire  Hist.  1841,  p.  254. 
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made,  owing,  as  the  French  ministers  emphatic-ally  declared,  not 
to  the  treaty  of  1841,  or  any  other  treaty,  but  to  instructions  to 
cruisers,  issued  by  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  these  tilings  suggested 
to  the  war-party  the  cry  about  the  honor  of  the  French  Hag. 
The  debates  about  this  question  in  the  French  Chambers,  on 
occasion  of  the  address,  in  the  session  of  1842,  merged  into  dis- 
cussion of  the  value  of  the  English  alliance ;  when  the  ministers, 
Guizot  and  Soult  especially,  spoke  so  manfully  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  reasonableness,  and  the  English  alliance,  that  the  oppo- 
sition interrupted  them  with  cries  that  theirs  were  English 
speeches.  Two  particulars  are  memorable,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
bate. It  was  declared,  without  contradiction,  that  all  practical 
annoyance  under  the  provision  for  search  had  occurred  during 
Lord  Palrnerston's  term  of  office  ;  and  that,  since  Lord  Aberdeen 
succeeded  him,  there  had  been  none.1  And  M.  Guizot  avom d 
that  the  chances  of  peace  were  improving  every  day  ;  that  a  more 
just  feeling  towards  England  was  beginning  to  prevail ;  and  that 
the  moderation  and  patience  of  the  Cabinet  of  London,  as  well  as 
that  of  Paris,  was  constantly  imparting  solidity  to  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries.2  And  yet  this  WHS  at  a  time  when  the  warfare 
of  the  press  was  the  most  violent.  The  French  journals  were  emu- 
lated in  their  spirit  of  animosity  and  their  power  of  provoking  by  a 
London  paper,  the  "  Morning  Chronicle ; "  whose  tone  was  resented 
by  the  English  public  as  a  disgrace  in  which  the  national  character 
ought  not  to  be  implicated.  The  general  impression,  at  home  and 
in  France,  was,  that  the  war  articles  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  " 
were  Lord  Palmerston's.  Whether  they  were  his  or  another's, 
they  were  as  mischievous  as  they  were  otherwise  indefensible. 

In  the  sessions  of  1843  and  1844,  the  French  legislators  had 
resolved  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  should  be  replaced 
under  the  sole  surveillance  of  the  national  flag:  in  1845,  M. 
Guizot  avowed  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  against  the  slave- 
trade  had  lost  much  of  their  force,  and  tended  to  impair  the  amity 
of  the  two  nations  ;  and  that  he  hoped  that  the  desired  end  might 
yet  be  reached  by  means  perfectly  safe.3  In  truth,  the  right-of- 
search  question  was  by  this  time  put  out  of  sight  by  new  quarrels 
of  so  fierce  a  character,  that  the  King  declared,  in  his  speech  be- 
fore the  Chambers,  that  the  good  understanding  of  his  government 
with  England  had  at  one  time  appeared  in  imminent  danger  of 
fatal  interruption. 

And  yet  events  had  happened  which  seemed  almost  inevitably 
to  preclude  hostile  feelings,  and  the  superficial  irritability  of 
minds  not  sufficiently  occupied.  The  interest  of  our  Queen,  and 
of  every  member  of  her  government,  and  of  every  good  heart 

1  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  269.  2  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  290. 
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everywhere,  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  King  of  the 
French  and  of  his  family,  by  an  event  which  occurred  Deathofthe 
in  Julv,  1842.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of 

if  *  ,  f.  .  ,      Orleans. 

t  rench  throne,  was  thrown  out  ol  a  carriage,  and 
killed.  The  deep  grief  of  the  aged  father  and  of  the  fond  mother 
was  respected  throughout  Europe ;  and  all  hard  thoughts  must 
have  been  dismissed  during  the  mournful  period  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  regency  was  in  course  of  settlement.  The  Duke  de 
Nemours,  the  next  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  to  he 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  the  Count  de  Paris.  This  settled, 
the  King  prosecuted  other  plans  for  the  security  of  the  throne 
from  which  his  family  was  so  soon  to  pass.  In  1843,  two  more 
of  his  children  married;  the  Princess  Clementine  being  united 
to  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  the  Duke  de  Joinville  to 
a  Brazilian  Princess,  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  and 
of  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  In  September  of  the  same 

_~*  ,T.  °  .  .      .   .       .     .       T,.  Royal  Yisrts. 

year,  Queen  Victoria  and  her  husband  visited  the  King 
and  Quren  of  the  French  at  their  country-seat,  the  Chateau 
d'Eu  ;  and  the  warmth  of  their  demonstrations  of  friendship,  and 
the  fervor  with  which  the  people  cheered  our  young  Sovereigu 
wher<  ver  she  appeared,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  war-spirit 
had  either  never  been  widely  prevalent  or  had  died  out.  The 
visit  was  returned  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  when  Louis 
Philippe  was  received  with  a  welcome  as  hearty  as  his  people  had 
offered  to  our  Queen.  The  King  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying,  — 
and  it  was  as  late  as  the  13th  of  October  when  he  finally  spoke 
the  words  with  emphasis,  —  that  the  aim  and  object  of  his  policy 
had  ever  been  a  cordial  amity  with  Great  Britain;1  yet,  in  the 
royal  speech  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  King  admitted  that 
difficulties  which  might  have  become  of  the  most  serious  impor- 
tance had  risen  up  between  the  British  government  and  his  own.2 
Discuss  ons  had  been  entered  into  which  appeared  to  endanger 
the  relations  of  the  two  States.  These  were  gentle  words  indi- 
cating a  perilous  quarrel. 

The  island  once  called  Otaheite,  and  thus  so  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  Cook's  voyages,  and  now  called  Tahiti, 
had  for  some  years  been  a  British  missionary  station; 
and  the  Queen  of  the  island,  named  Pomare,  had  been  a  religious 
pupil  of  our  missionaries  there.  In  September,  1842,  Queen 
Pomare  placed  her  dominions  under  the  protection  of  France,  by 
a  treaty  dated  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  Her  subjects  were  not 
pleased.  Some  said  she  had  been  coerced  to  do  the  deed  through 
fear  of  the  French  admiral,  Dupetit  Thouars,  who  hovered  about 
her  dominions.  However  this  might  be,  the  natives  were  vexed, 
and  showed  hostility  to  the  French;  and  the  French  naturally 

1  Annual  Register,  1844,  Chron.  119.  2  Annuaire  Hist.  1845,  p.  3. 
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and  immediately  concluded  that  English  intrigue  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  discontent.  The  admiral  appeared  off  the  island 
in  November,  1843,  and  required  Queen  Pomare  to  hoist  the 
French  flag  over  her  own,  or  instead  of  it;  and,  on  her  refusal  to 
do  so,  he  landed  troops,  hauled  down  her  flag,  and  made  procla- 
mation that  the  island  belonged  to  France.  Of  the  indefensible 
character  of  this  act  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment lost  no  time  in  disowning  it.  There  was,  however,  a 
party  in  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  outside,  who,  in  the  heat  of  ani- 
mosity against  England,  declared  that  French  honor  would 
be  wounded  by  the  removal  of  the  national  flag  set  up  by  the 
admiral ;  while  others  alluded  to  the  utility  of  having  a  piece  of 
French  territory  in  that  part  of  the  world.1  In  the  debate 
brought  on  by  this  party,  M.  Guizot  defended  the  conduct,  of 
Queen  Pomare,  declared  that  of  England  to  be  blameless  and 
pacific,  and  severely  censured  the  Frencli  admiral.  When  the 
English  ministers  were  questioned  in  Parliament  about  the  French 
treaty  with  Pomare,  they  had  always  said  that  they  had  nothing 
to  object  to  it;  that  perfect  religious  liberty  was  assured  by  the 
treaty,  and  that  the  arrangement  might  probably  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  group  of  islands.2  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  obtained  from  Paris  assurances  that  the  British  mission- 
aries would  meet  with  all  possible  protection  and  encouragement. 
When  the  news  of  the  aggression  of  the  French  admiral  arrived, 
there  was  hardly  time  for  any  speculation  before  the  disavowal  of 
the  French  government  was  communicated.  But,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1844,  news  was  received  which  brought  out  stronger 
language  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  than  they 
had  often  used  in  Parliament. 

A  missionary,  named  Pritchard,  had  become  British  consul  at 
Tahiti,  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars. 
When  Queen  Pomare  was  deposed,  Mr.  Pritchard  resigned  his 
office  ;  but  there  had  not  yet  been  time  for  his  resignation  to  be 
accepted,  and  he  acted  as  consul  till  a  reply  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. He  was  supposed  by  the  French  to  have  fostered  the 
discontents  of  the  natives  ;  and  he  was  outraged  accordingly  by 
the  leading  commanders  on  the  station.  A  French  sentinel  hav- 
ing been  attacked  and  disarmed  by  the  natives  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  March,  Mr.  Pritchard  was  seized  "  in  reprisal,"  im- 
prisoned, and  released  only  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  Paci- 
fic.0 He  was  carried  away,  without  having  seen  his  family,  and 
reached  England  by  way  of  Valparaiso.  The  British  ministers 
declared  in  Parliament  that  the  account  was  scarcely  credible, — 
so  impossible  did  it  seem  that  such  an  outrage  should  have  been 
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offered  under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  reply  of  the  French 
government  to  the  remonstrances  of  England  would  soon  arrive, 
when,  no  doubt,  it  would  appear  that  the  French  King  and  his 
ministers  would  be  as  eager  to  disavow  this  act  as  that  of  dethro- 
ning the  Queen  of  Tahiti.1  After  some  little  delay,  the  ministers 
announced,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  September  5,  that  the 
affair  was  satisfactorily  settled,  —  the  French  government  being 
willing  to  make  pecuniary  recompense  to  Mr.  Pritchard  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  suffered2  It  would  have  been  well  if  all  had 
followed  the  lead  of  Sir  R.  Peel  in  declining  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  Mr.  Pritchard.  Whatever  his  conduct  might  have 
been,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  peaceable  or  irritating,  the  only 
question  was  whether  he,  as  a  British  subject,  had  been  outraged. 
He  had  ;  and  reparation  was  made.  But  there  were  citizens  in 
England  and  France  who  tried  to  make  a  cause  of  quarrel  out  of 
the  demeanor  of  the  man ;  with  regard  to  which  there  could  be 
no  impartial  evidence,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affair.  And,  again,  the  persons  who  thought  France  would  be 
dishonored  by  the  removal  of  a  flag  which  should  never  have 
been  set  up,  were  very  capable  of  saying  that  French  honor 
would  suffer  by  making  reparation  to  a  man  who  was  now  doubly 
disliked  because  he  had  been  injured.  Thus,  the  state  of  feeling 
during  the  latter  months  of  1844  was  such  as  to  warrant  the 
expressions  of  the  King's  speech  in  December. 

Already  other  storm-clouds  were  showing  themselves  on  the 
horizon.  Ever  since  the  accession  of  the  young  Queen  Spanish 
Isabella,  there  had  been  a  rivalship  between  French  question, 
and  English  influence  in  Spain.  The  Regent  Christina  was  a 
relation  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  some  jealousy  was  excited  by 
their  friendly  manners  towards  her.  When  she  abdicated  the 
regency  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  leaving  her  daughter  in  the  care 
of  P^spartero,  she  fled  into  France,  repairing  first  to  Marseilles,  as 
if  on  her  way  to  Naples,  but  presently  turning  her  face  towards 
Paris,  after  receiving  letters  thence.  She  was  met  by  the  King 
himself  outside  the  city,  and  received  with  military  honors  ;  and 
almost  every  newspaper  in  Europe  detailed  the  particulars  of  a  re- 
ception which  was  supposed  to  signify  so  much  ;  aud,  in  the  French 
Chambers,  the  government  was  called  to  account  for  permitting  a 
course  of  action  which  would  throw  Spain  into  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land.3 M.  Guizot  replied  that  France  would  faithfully  support, 
if  necessary,  the  throne  of  Isabella  II.,  but  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  intestinal  quarrels  of  Spain,  and  woul  1  receive  any 
refugees  in  the  way  she  thought  proper.  It  was  from  Paris  that 
Queen  Christina  wrote,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  to  claim  the 
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guardianship  of  her  children,  when  the  Cortes  were  in  the  act  of 
appointing  guardians.  She  had  said,  in  a  manifesto  from  Mar- 
seilles :  "  I  have  laid  down  my  sceptre,  and  given  up  my  daugh- 
ters;" and  the  after-thought  by  which  she  revoked  these  words 
was  believed  everywhere  to  be  a  suggestion  of  King  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's.1 That  after-thought  Avas  the  cause  of  various  risings  in 
Spain.  The  Madrid  insurrection  terrified  the  poor  children  al- 
most to  death.  They  were  ou  their  knees  in  the  innermost 
chamber  of  the  palace  while  it  was  hi-sieged  by  night,  and  nothing 
but  the  bravery  of  the  halberdiers  prevented  the  royal  children 
from  being  seized.  The  insurgents  used  the  name  of  Christina  : 
she  at  hVst  denied  their  right  to  do  so,  and  then  prevaricated  to  a 
degree  which  induced  a  general  belief  that  she  was  employing  her 
position  at  Paris  to  overthrow  the  existing  regency  of  Spain, — 
a  belief  which,  of  course,  set  the  English  government  closely  on 
the  watch. 

In  1843,  the  Regent  Espartero  and  his  party  fell  into  adversity, 
amidst  the  changing  fortunes  of  civil  war.  Espartero  and  his 
family  escaped  to  England,  where  their  welcome  was  cordial. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  of  London  invited  the  Regent 
to  a  public  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  King  of  the 
French  did  not  appear  to  resent  this.  In  his  speech  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  he  expressed  his  deep  interest  in  the  young  Queen 
of  Spain,  ou  occasion  of  her  having  been  de/lared  of  age  while 
yet  only  thirteen  years  old  ;  expressed  hope  that  Spain  would  be 
in  a  more  tranquil  condition  henceforward  ;  arid  avowed  that  this 
hope  was  much  strengthened  by  the  perfect  understanding  which 
subsisted  between  the  Queen  of  England  and  himself.  - 

In  January,  1844,  M.  Guizot  made  disclosures  of  great  impor- 
tance in  regard  to  the  relations  between  France  and  England. 
After  showing  that,  during  a  recent  visit  of  the  Duke  de  Bor- 
deaux to  London,  under  the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
no  manifestations  had  been  made  in  the  least  unfriendly  to  the 
existing  government  of  France,  he  turned  to  the  subject  of  Spain. 
He  avowed  that  an  honest  and  friendly  appeal  had  been  made  to 
the  English  government,  which  had  been  responded  to  in  a  man- 
ner no  less  honest  and  friendly,  —  an  appeal  as  to  whether  tl'ere 
was  really  any  occasion  tor  the  rivalship  of  the  two  interests  on 
the  soil  of  Spain  ;  whether  there  was  any  substantial  ground  *br 
such  rivalship;  whether  it  was  not,  in  truth,  a  struggle  kept  up 
merely  as  a  matter  of  custom  and  tradition.3  This  being  admit- 
ted, an  agreement  had  ensued,  that  all  considerations  should 
henceforth  give  way  before  the  great  object  of  securing  the 
trauquillization  and  prosperity  of  Spain.  The  two  cabinets  had 
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gone  further  still  in  their  discussions  and  agreements.  They  had 
treated  of  the  marriage  of  Isabella  II. ;  and  England  had  con- 
sented that  no  prince  whose  connection  with  the  Spanish  throne 
could  be  injurious  to  France  should  be  permitted  to  marry  the 
young  Queen. 

The  first  mention  we  meet  with  of  the  marriage  of  Isabella  II. 
is  in  1843,  in  the  form  of  a  disclaimer  by  the  govern-  Spanish 
rnent  which  drove  out  Espartero  of  any  intention  of  manages. 
carrying  the  Queen  towards  the  Portuguese  frontier,  as  had  been 
reported,  for  the  sake  of  marrying  her  to  a  prince  of  the  family 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Cohary,  then  on  a  visit  to  Lisbon.1  From  the 
time  of  M.  Guizot's  speech  of  January,  1844,  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage was  the  prominent  point  of  all  discussions  on  Spain.  In, 
March,  Christina  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  met  by  her  daugh- 
ters on  the  road  to  Madrid.  On  the  23il,  they  all  entered  Madrid 
in  state.  A  vulture  had  hovered  over  the  head  of  Espartero,  it 
was  said,  when  he  last  quitted  it.2  Now,  when  Christina  was  re- 
entering  it,  a  dove  flew  into  the  carriage,  and  was  taken  to  her 
bosom  by  the  little  Queen.  Subsequent  events  sadly  discredited 
the  omen.  In  October,  when  a  Bill  for  retrenching  the  chief 
safeguards  and  most  liberal  provisions  of  Ahe  constitution  was 
brought  forward,  a  clause  was  found  in  it  which  authorized  the 
Queen  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  Cortes  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rumors  went  forth,  assuming  to  be  from  authority, 
that  it  had  been  settled  among  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  that 
the  Queen  should  marry  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  sou  of  Don 
Carlos.  At  the  same  time,  again,  —  on  the  13th  of  October, — 
Christina  married  the  man  whose  mistress  she  had  been  for 
seven  years,  and  by  whom  she  had  several  children.  Her  mar- 
riage now  involved  questions,  both  political  and  pecuniary,  of 
great  consequence ;  questions  as  to  the  date  at  which,  by  this 
connection,  she  had  forfeited  her  office  of  regent,  and  her  annual 
allowance  from  the  State,  and  her  title  of  Queen-mother.  The 
money  and  the  title  were  now  secured  to  her  by  special  grants 
and  decrees.  But  the  question  remained  how  the  consent  of 
the  Pope  to  this  marriage  had  been  obtained ;  and  whether,  in 
fact,  it  had  been  obtained  at  all.  While  all  this  was  discussed, 
the  new  ministers  were  frightened  into  altering  their  Bill  so  far 
as  to  continue  the  exclusion  of  the  family  of  Don  Carlos  from 
connection  with  thr  throne  of  Spain  ;  but  this  act  was  again  neu- 
tralized by  what  the  Pope  had  done.  It  came  out  that  he  had 
permitted  the  marriage  of  Christina  on  certain  conditions,  —  one 
of  which  was,  that  all  laws  and  decrees  should  be  annulled  which 
excluded  the  family  of  Dou  Carlos ;  and  another,  that  Queen 
L-abella  should  marry  the  Prince  of  Asturias.3  In  six  mouths 

1  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  304.  2  Spectator,  1844,  p.  318. 
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more,  Don  Carlos  had  resigned  all  claims  to  the  Crown,  in  favor 
of  his  son.  But  this  had  no  effect  in  forwarding  any  views  as  to 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  with  the  Queen  ;  for,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  all  the  world  had  heard  that  negotiations  were  pro- 
ceeding for  a  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  the  Prince  de  Trap- 
pani,  brother  to  the  Kiifg  of  Naples  and  Christina,  and  therefore 
uncle  to  the  Queen.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  nobody  desired 
this  marriage.  The  young  girl  herself  disliked  the  prince  ;  her 
mother  opposed  his  pretensions  ;  and  there  was  no  strong  feeling 
abroad  in  the  nation  on  his  behalf.  It  was  conjectured  that 
the  Queen  would  herself  have  chosen  her  cousin  Don  Enrique, 
the  second  son  of  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  —  a  spirited  young 
naval  officer ;  but  when  the  Prime  Minister,  General  Narvaez, 
was  questioned  in  the  Cortes,  in  January,  1846,  he  declared  that 
the  Queen  appeared  to  have  no  wish  to  marry,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject had  not  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  government  at 
all.  Other  governments  were  more  anxious  ;  and  none  involved 
itself  so  deeply  as  that  of  France.1 

A  despatch  of  M.  Guizot's,  written  in  1842,  was  in  existence, 
which  declared  that  all  that  France  desired,  in  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Queeii  of  Spain,  was  that  she  should  take  a 
husband  from  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  French  princes  might 
be  set  aside,  and  welcome ;  an  ample  choice  would  remain  among 
the  families  of  the  King  of  Naples,  of  Don  Francisco  de  Paula, 
and  Don  Carlos.  Only  let  it  be  a  Bourbon,  and  that  was  enough. 
In  February,  1846,  however,  we  find  the  same  Minister  speaking 
in  a  very  different  tone  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  through  the  French 
Minister  in  London.  M.  Guizot  now  declared,  that,  for  reasons 
assigned,  no  prince  of  the  above-mentioned  families  could  be  the 
choice  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  and  he  intimated  that  any  in- 
trigue to  marry  the  Queen  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Suxe-Co- 
burg  would  be  resisted  by  France.2  There  was  a  prince  of  that 
house  whom  the  French  government  supposed  that  England  was 
plotting  to  get  married  to  the  Queen  ;  and  henceforth  the  rela- 
tions between  France  and  England  became  so  unfriendly  as  to 
threaten  war  more  seriously  than  at  any  time  since  the  peace. 
Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  the  foreign  office  in  the  summer ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  controversy  became  painful  and  dis- 
gusting. It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  through  the  disagreeable 
narrative,  as  our  history  closes  at  the  date  of  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Aberdeen.  Suffice  it,  that,  blind  to  coming  events  which 
were  soon  to  sweep  away  all  the  plans  and  dissolve  all  the 
visions  of  ambition,  the  French  King  and  his  ministers  made  a 
bold  push  to  place  one  of  their  own  princes  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Spanish  throne,  for  the  chance  of  his  issue  succeeding  to  it, 

1  Annual  Register,  1846,  p.  283.  2  Annual  Register,  1846,  p.  284. 
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while  the  wretched  young  Queen  was  forced  into  a  marriage  with 
the  elder  brother  of  the  Don  Enrique  whom  she  was  supposed  to 
favor.  Her  younger  sister,  aged  fourteen,  was  married  on  the 
same  day  to  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
King  of  the  French.  The  English  newspapers  were  furious  in 
their  wrath,  as  well  as  strong  in  their  indignation,  at  the  part 
acted  by  France.  The  fear  was  lest  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain  should  ever  be  found  on  the  same  head.  But  this  could 
not  happen  by  any  chance  short  of  the  death  of  all  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier's  elder  brothers  and  their  children,  together  with 
failure  of  issue  from  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Events  have  since 
happened  which  solemnly  rebuke  so  .presumptuous  a  forecast 
into  the  future,  by  removing  the  young  bridegroom's  family  from 
the  throne  of  France.  The  fury  of  dissension  which  prevailed 
during  the  controversy  looks  now  childish  enough.  The  true 
cause  for  regret  is  the  paltering  and  shabbiness  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government  in  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
and  the  fidgetiness  and  heat  of  the  British  Minister  (Lord  Pal- 
merston)  about  an  affair  which  was  not  worth  contesting  at  the 
risk  of  war  between  the  two  countries  to  whose  keeping  are  con- 
fided the  liberties  of  Europe.  No  possible  question  about  the 
future  descent  of  the  Spanish  Crown  can  be  worth  the  discord  of 
free  States,  on  the  verge  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  opinion  in 
Europe.  It  was  understood,  that  the  compulsion  brought  to  bear 
on  the  young  Queen  by  her  mother,  under  French  encouragement, 
was  very  cruel ;  and  the  marriage  presently  appeared  before  the 
world  as  an  unhappy  one.  The  two  weddings  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1846  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  French 
King  received  at  his  palace  his  little  daughter-in-law,  —  the  Span- 
ish princess  whom  he  had  won  into  his  family  at  the  expense  of 
the  friendship  of  the  Queen  and  people  of  England.  "  Men  say," 
declared  a  newspaper  of  that  date,  "  that  Louis  Philippe  has 
sown  the  wind :  time  will  show  whether  he  or  his  successor  will 
reap  the  revolutionary  whirlwind."  l 

During  the  period  before  us,  changes  had  taken  place  among 
the  royal  races  of  France,  while  the  people  were  carried  on  by 
the  action  of  the  government,  slowly  but  surely,  towards  that 
revolutionary  struggle  which  has  since  abased  some  of  them,  and 
exalted  another,  and  created  some  new  hope  in  a  third  party. 
The  Duke  d'Angouleme,  who  had  for  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  expected  to  reign  over  France,  died  in  1844,  the  Duke 
and  left  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  the  sole  d'Ans°ulSme- 
representative  of  the  claims  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  The  prince 
who  had  before  troubled  France  with  unsupported  pretensions  to 
the  throue,  as  nephew  of  the  Emperor — Prince  Louis  Napoleon — 

1  Jerrold's  Weekly  Newspaper,  1846,  p.  325. 
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made  a  descent  on  Boulogne  in  August,  1840,  even  more  absurd 
Boulogne     than    the    Strasbiirjr    attempt;    and    received,    as    his 
invasion,      retribution  for   his   contemptible   invasion   of  a  king- 
dom, an  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  whence  he  escaped, 
after  a  seclusion  of  six  years,  in  the  dress  of  a  workman.1    Though 
no  wisdom  had  thus  far  marked  his  proceedings,  it  may  finally  be 
proved  of  some  importance  to  France  that  his  life  was  not  taken 
on  an  occasion  which  would  have  justified  the  sentence  in  the 
Napoleon's   eyes  of  the  world.     In  the  same  year,  the  remains  of 
remains.      hjs  uncle,  the  P^mperor,  were  brought  from  St.  Helena, 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Orleans  princes,  and  solemnly  buried 
in  the  Hotel  des  Invalide^s,  in  the  presence  of  all  Paris,  —  the 
Orleans  family  paying  all  the  honors  personally.2 

The  African  conquests  of   France  still  yielded  more  trouble 
and  cost  than  glory  or  gain  ;  and  to  the  dark  side  of 

Algeria.  * 

the  account  was  now  to  be  added  shame,  deep  and 
ineffaceable.  The  native  Arabs  and  Moors  were  no  nearer  being 
conquered  than  ever;  and  the  noble  defender  of  his  race  and 
religion,  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader,  a  hero  worthy  of  any  country 
and  any  age,  was  still  the  invincible  foe  of  the  invaders.  In  ihe 
belief  that  he  was  countenanced  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  the 
French  made  war  upon  that  potentate ;  and  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  bombarded  Tangier  on  the  6th  of  August,  1844,  in  spite  of 
the  preventive  efforts  of  Mr.  Hay,  the  British  Charge  d'Affaires  in 
that  place.  No  results  of  importance  ensued  ;  for  which  various 
causes  were  assigned  by  French  writers :  but  all  agree  that 
England  interfered  to  promote  peace,  on  terms  as  favorable  to 
Morocco  as  could  be  obtained.  Abd-el-Kader,  meantime,  was  as 
restless  as  ever,  incessantly  harassing  the  French  force,  without 
receiving  any  injury  in  return.  Perhaps  the  exasperation  of  the 
French  commanders  in  Algeria  from  this  cause  might  be  the  in- 
fluence which  so  turned  the  brain  of  one  of  them  as  to  induce  him 
to  stain  the  glory  of  the  French  arms  by  an  act  of  atrocity  un- 
equalled in  modern  times.  There  was  a  tribe  of  Kabyle  Arabs 
which  had  never  been  conquered,  because  they  retired  upon  a 
rocky  district  perforated  with  caverns.  Colonel  Pelissier  roasted 
and  suffocatrd  this  tribe  in  their  retreat  by  kindling  fires  at  the 
entrance.  When  escape  was  first  offered  them,  on  condition  of 
surrender,  they  refused  ;  and  such  of  the  women  as  attempted  to 
fly  were  shot  by  their  husbands,  who  considered  it  a  case  of 
martyrdom  for  religion.  They,  and  their  families,  and  their 
cattle, —  500  human  beings  found  dead,  and  more  who  died  when 
taken  out,  —  were  roasted  or  suffocated.  But  Europe  found  a 
voice  on  their  behalf.  A  cry  of  reprobation  ran  over  all  civilized 
countries.  In  France,  however,  the  chronicler  of  the  times  offers 


1  Annuaire  Hist.  1840,  p.  307.          2  Annuaire  Hist.  1840,  Chron.  314. 
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only  a  very  brief  comment.    "  Such,"  he  says,  "  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  a  war  incessantly  rekindled  by  fanaticism." ' 

In  seeking  to  determine  the  position  held  by  France  in  regard 
to  the  conflict  now  beginning  between  the  Eastern  despotic  and 
the  Western  self-governing  principle,  it  is  indispensable  to  con- 
sider the  view  propounded  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France  in 
the  critical  period  of  1842.  However  M.  Guizot  may  M.  Guizot 
have  afterwards  stooped  from  his  declared  position,  ^i842- 
and  lost  sight  of  a  broad  theory  of  European  policy  in  a  low 
pursuit  of  selfish  and  fantastical  national  ambition,  at  the  bidding 
of  a  man  unworthy  to  be  obeyed  by  such  a  one  as  he,  he  spoke 
in  1842  from  his  own  mind  and  heart,  —  and  his  view  ought  to 
remain  on  record.  France  had  come  out  of  the  isolation  in  which 
she  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Brunow  Convention,  and  was  again 
placed  in  friendly  relations  with  the  other  four  Powers,  when,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1842,  M.  Guizot  said  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies :  "  Some  are  alarmed  at  ttie  words  '  European  con- 
cert.'2 But  do  those  words  mean  that  the  Holy  Alliance 
is  revived?  No.  That  which  is  called  European  concert  is  sim- 
ply the  spirit  of  peace  among  the  great  Powers.  It  is  the  mani- 
festation of  that  accordant  mind,  which,  in  case  of  any  critical 
event  occurring,  would  endeavor  to  understand  and  resolve  the 
great  political  question,  before  having  recourse  to  the  chances  of 
war.  It  is  to  this  policy,  that,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
Europe  has  been  indebted  for  peace.  It  is  to  this  policy  that 
Greece  and  Belgium  owe  their  existence.  Never  before  were 
mighty  events  accomplished  so  pacifically,  and  conducted  so  reg- 
ularly, by  negotiation  alone,  under  the  influence  of  European 
good  sense.  There  are  but  three  political  systems  possible  for 
any  country,  —  alliance,  isolation,  or  independence  in  the  midst 
of  good  understanding.  For  intimate  alliances,  the  time  is 
passed.  As  for  the  policy  of  isolation,  it  is  a  transitory  policy 
which  is  connected  with  a  position  more  or  less  critical  and  rev- 
olutionary. It  is  necessarily  adopted  on  occasion,  but  should 
never  be  reduced  into  a  system.  Besides,  an  intimate  alliance 
between  France  and  England  involves  the  inconvenience  of 
cementing  the  alliance  between  the  three  great  continental 
Powers.  The  policy  of  isolation  involves  the  yet  greater  in- 
convenience of  inducing  the  alliance  of  the  four  great  Powers. 
There  remains,  then,  the  policy  of  independence  in  the  midst  .of 
amity,  —  and  this  is  the  policy  upon  which  France  has  entered." 

In  another  view,  France  left  herself  free  to  form  alliances 
hereafter  as  future  events  might  indicate. 

The  relations  of  England   with  the   United   States   were  as 
precarious  as  those  with  France,  during  this  period.     First,  there 

1  Annuaire  Hist.  1845,  p.  252.  2  Annuaire  Hist.  1842,  p.  17. 
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•was  a  dispute  arising  out  of  the  Canadian  troubles  of  1837.  A 
American  steamboat,  the  "  Caroline,"  belonging  to  au  American 
relations.  owuer,  had  conveyed  arras  and  stores  to  a  party  of 
The  frontier.  Canadian  insurgents  on  Navy  Island.  Some  loy- 
alists seized  the  vessel,  and  sent  her  down  the  Falls  of  Niag- 
ara ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  an  American  citizen  was  killed.  One 
M'Leod,  a  British  subject,  was  arrested  when  transacting  busi- 
ness in  the  State  of  New  York,  charged  with  participation  in  the 
destruction  of  the  "  Caroline,"  and  in  the  murder  of  Durfee,  the 
slain  man.  The  British  Minister  protested  against  the  process, 
declaring  the  act  to  have  been  done  in  obedience  to  the  colonial 
authorities,  and  therefore  to  be  a  subject  for  explanation  between 
the  two  governments,  and  not  for  the  trial  of  an  individual  in  the 
courts  of  law.  The  British  government  did  fully  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act  of  destroying  the  "  Caroline;"  but  not  for 
this  would  the  American  authorities  liberate  M'Leod.1  A  popu- 
lar assemblage  overawed  the  magistrates  when  they  were  about 
to  release  him  on  bail ;  and  this  complicated  the  affair  perilously. 
So  did  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress  on  the  question, 
which  was  little  short  of  a  declaration  of  war  ;  but  it  was  pres- 
ently understood  that  the  report  had  had  the  concurrence  of  a 
bare  majority  in  committee.  The  next  difficulty  was,  that  the 
State  of  New  York  claimed  to  try  the  prisoner  for  offences 
committed  against  the  State  citizens,  instead  of  those  of  the 
Union ;  and  thus  the  question,  as  between  the  two  governments, 
was  evaded.  M'Leod  was  tried  at  Utica,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Fortunately,  there  was  unquestionable  evidence  of 
M'Leod's  absence  from  the  scene  of  the  destruction  of  the 
"  Caroline."  The  plea  of  an  alibi  was  too  strong  to  be  with- 
stood ;  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  the  danger 
was  over  for  the  time.  Some  foolish  Canadians,  however,  did 
what  they  could  to  embroil  us  afresh.  They  made  an  incursion 
into  the  United-States  territory,  and  seized  a  Colonel  Grogan, 
whom  they  accused  of  incendiary  outrage ;  but  the  Canadian 
authorities  ordered  the' instant  discharge  of  Colonel  Grogan,  and 
no  more  was  heard  of  the  matter.2  It  remained  a  subject  of 
serious  uneasiness  to  both  governments,  however,  that  outrages 
were  perpetually  taking  place  on  the  frontier.  The  Canadian 
loyalists  were  insulting  and  violent;  the  American  adventurers 
who  infested  the  boundary  delighted  in  raids  and  skirmishes,  and 
the  Federal  government  had  not  power  to  restrain  them,  —  owing 
to  certain  limitations  of  its  functions,  and  a  partition  of  power 
between  itself  and  the  States  along  the  frontier.  Every  one  was 
aware,  that,  under  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  much  would  depend 
on  the  character  and  temper  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

l  Mr.  Fox's  Note  of  March  12.  2  Annual  Register,  1841,  p.  317 
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General  Harrison  entered  upon  the  office  in  March  of  this  year, 
1841  ;   but,  before   any  clear   anticipation    could   be   American 
formed  of  his  temper  and  policy,  lie  died,  —  only  four   presidents. 
weeks  after  his  entrance  upon  office.1     By  the  regulation  pro- 
vided for  such  a  possible  case,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  function 
by  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Tyler ;    and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
how  the  affairs  of  the  States  would  go  on  under  the  rule  —  for 
the  first  time  —  of  a  president  who  had  not  been  elected  to  that 
office  by  the  people. 

The  right-of-search  question  was  becoming  a  cause  of  contro- 
versy before  the  M'Leod  affair  was  settled ;  and  now  Right  of 
the  controversy  was  fast  growing  into  a  quarrel.  The  search. 
American  Minister  in  London  maintained  that  the  right  existed 
only  under  certain  treaties ;  and  that  countries,  which,  like  the 
United  States,  had  refused  participation  in  such  treaties,  could 
not  permit  their  vessels  to  be  searched  for  evidence  of  traffic  in 
slaves,  or  on  any  other  pretence.  Lord  Palmerston  had,  before 
going  out  of  office,  admitted  this ;  but  shown  that  the  difficulty 
arose  from  slavers  hoisting,  unauthorized,  any  Hag  that  might 
suit  their  purpose  best.2  All  that  was  claimed  was,  —  not  a  right 
to  search  American  merchantmen,  but  merely  to  examine  their 
ships'  papers,  to  ascertain  whether  they  really  were  American 
vessels.  Without  this,  there  could  be  no  security  against  the 
slave-traffic  of  the  world  being  carried  on  under  the  flags  of  those 
countries  which  did  not  participate  in  the  treaties.  It  will  be  seen 
what  a  wide  field  of  international  law  was  extended  for  argumenta- 
tion when  Lord  Aberdeen  came  into  office.  In  the  following  De- 
cember, Lord  Aberdeen  communicated  to  the  American  Minister 
th'j  nature  of  the  instructions  given  to  British  cruisers;  and  the 
frank  and  temperate  explanations  of  the  two  ministers  led  to 
happy  results.  The  President  said  of  them  in  a  message  to  the 
Representatives :  "  These  declarations  may  well  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  the  apparent  difference  between  the  two  governments  is 
not  rather  one  of  definition  than  of  principle."3  And  again:  "It 
seems  obvious  to  remark,  that  a  right  which  is  only  to  be  exer- 
cised under  such  restrictions  and  precautions  and  risk,  in  case  of 
any  assignable  damage  to  be  followed  by  the  consequences  of  a 
trespass,  can  scarcely  be  considered  any  thing  more  than  a  privi- 
lege a.-:ked  for,  and  either  conceded  or  withheld  on  the  usual 
principles  of  international  comity."  The  President's  lead  was 
followed  by  Congress.  Congress  agreed  that  the  honor  of  the 
American  fiag  "  demanded  that  it  should  not  be  used  by  others  to 
cover  an  iniquitous  traffic;"  and,  like  the  President,  Congress 
'•  chose  to  make  a  practical  settlement  of  the  question."  And 

1  Annual  Register,  Chron.  194.  2  Annual  Register,  1842,  p.  309. 

»  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  318. 
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thus,  without  any  concession  being  made  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain,  but  only  by  means  of  her  object  becoming  better  under- 
stood, it  was  settled,  that,  on  any  fair  occasion  of  suspicion 
whether  the  United-States  flag  was  shown  rightfully  or  as  a  pre- 
tence, she  might  require  the  production  of  the  ship's  papers, 
under  the  liability  of  making  reparation  for  damage  or  delay,  if 
the  vessel  should  be  found  to  be  really  American.  The  Ameri- 
cans also  agree  to  keep  a  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
guard  against  abuse  of  the  American  flag.  And  thus,  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  was  the  right-of-search  question  settled  with  the 
United  States. 

Some  complications  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  contro- 
Affairof  the  versy  \\hich  threatened  to  prevent  its  amicable  adjust- 
"  Creole."  ment.1  A  Virginian  brig,  called  the  "  Creole,"  was  on 
its  way  to  New  Orleans  in  October,  1841,  when  some  slaves,  who 
formed  part  of  the  cargo,  obtained  possession  of  the  ship,  wounded 
the  captain  and  some  of  the  crew,  killed  a  passenger  who  was  the 
owner  of  some  of  their  number,  and  then  carried  the  vessel  to 
Nassau,  in  New  Providence,  one  of  the  West-India  Islands.  On 
the  requisition  of  the  American  consul,  the  magistrates  of  Nassau 
detained  and  imprisoned  nineteen  negroes  who  were  charged 
with  participation  in  the  mutiny  and  murder.  The  rest,  114  in 
number,  against  whom  there  was  no  charge,  were  allowed  to  go 
where  they  would,  under  the  British  law  that  every  slave  becomes 
free  on  touching  British  soil.  The  Governor  of  the  Bahamas 
refused  to  detain  them,  and  also  to  forward  the  nineteen  to 
America  till  he  received  directions  from  home.  The  law-officers 
and  law-peers  of  England  gave  a  unanimous  opinion,  that  there 
was  no  law  of  the  empire  under  which  the  persons  charged  could 
be  tried,  or  even  detained ;  and  the  Governor  of  Nassau  w;rs 
therefore  instructed  to  release  the  nineteen  negroes,  unless  there 
was  any  peculiar  colonial  law  under  which  they  could  be  tried.2 
The  wrath  of  some  of  the  slave  States  was  loud,  and  there  was 
talk  of  bloody  consequences ;  but  our  newspapers  said,  throughout, 
"  We  shall  not  need  to  go  to  war  about  the  "  Creole ; "  and  so  it 
proved.  The  American  requisition  was  withdrawn,  and  the  slave- 
holders grew  tired,  at  last,  of  charging  Great  Britain  with  abet- 
ting piracy  and  murder. 

There  was  much  ruffling  of  temper  on  other  subjects.  A  great 
Repeal  number  of  Americans,  who  did  not  understand  our 

sympathy  politics,  "sympathized"  with  the  Irish  repealers,  sent 
money,  promised  men.  and  avowed  themselves  ready  to  abet 
treason  on  behalf  of  Ireland  to  any  extent.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  number  of  Englishmen,  who  did  not  understand  American 
affairs,  grossly  insulted  the  whole  American  nation,  on  account 

l  Spectator,  1842,  p.  49.  2  Hansard,  Ix.  p.  820. 
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of  the  delinquency  of  a  very  small  number  in  the  semi-barbarous 
States,  about  their  State  finances.  Three  of  these  semi-bar- 
barous States  repudiated  their  public  debts ;  and  Pennsylvania 
and  one  more  delayed  the  payment  of  their  dividends.  „ 

.          .  •*  Tii  i        f  11  Repudiation. 

Pennsylvania  never  repudiated,  though,  following  a 
mistake  of  Sydney  Smith's,  people  in  London  supposed  and  said 
that  she  did.  Such  persons  knew  nothing  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  half-German  population  of  Pennsylvania,  ignorant  and  slow ; 
and  forgot  the  unequalled  pressure  and  perplexity  she  had  been 
subjected  to  by  the  action  of  President  Jackson  on  the  banks,  and 
the  consequent  extinction  of  her  currency  for  a  time.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  miseries  of  the  inhabitants,  when  reduced  to  a 
state  of  barter ;  and,  in  this  condition  of  ignorance,  they  charged 
her  with  a  "  repudiation  "  which  her  subsequent  payments  have 
shown  her  not  to  have  contemplated.  If  it  is  said  that  people  in 
London  could  not  be  expected  to  know  these  things,  the  answer 
is  plain  :  that  they  should  not  invest  their  money  in  foreign  funds 
without  understanding  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  nor  accept 
extraordinary  interest  for  their  investment.without  being  prepared 
for  a  corresponding  risk.  The  New-England  States,  which  head 
the  Union,  have  ever  preserved  an  unblemished  honor ;  and  so 
have  most  of  the  rest.  The  few  which  have  not  were  unfit  to  be 
trusted,  and  might  have  been  known  to  be  so  by  any  one  who 
understood  what  the  border  States  are,  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wilds  of  the  Mississippi  on  the 
other ;  and  within  them  a  population  largely  composed  of  persons 
who  prefer  a  semi-barbarous  to  a  highly  civilized  state  of  society. 
But,  in  the  wrath  of  British  claimants  on  certain  State  funds  at 
the  failure  of  their  dividends,  the  thirty  States  and  the  whole 
American  nation  were  mixed  up  together  under  a  charge  of  cool 
knavery;  and  the  temper  of  both  nations  was  any  thing  but 
ameliorated.  Some  men  who  ought  to  have  known  better  were 
for  petitioning  Congress  abput  an  affair  of  State  debts,  with  which 
Congress  had  no  more  concern  than  the  Parliament  of  any  other 
'country;  and  it  could  not  be  very  soothing  to  the  temper  of  the 
Americans  to  find,  that  our  clergymen,  members  of  Parliament, 
and  merchants,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  even  the  outlines 
of  the  American  constitution. 

Then,  in  1843  and  1844,  public  sentiment  in  England  was 
awake  and  alive  on  the  subject  which  was  dividing  the    Texas  and 
American  nation,  —  the  annexation  of  Texas,  followed    Mexico- 
by   the   invasion   of  Mexico.     Dr.    Channing   was   revered   in 
England  ;  his  words  went  far  and  sank  deep  ;  and  his  reprobation 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  obtained  a  response  from  end  to  end 
of  Great  Britain.     The  noblest  part  of  the  American  nation  re- 
joiced in  our  sympathy,  and  in  our  perception  that  the  action  of 
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their  country  upon  Texas  and  Mexico  was  purely  for  the  extension 
of  slavery;  a  safeguard  for  the  institution  now  so  shaken  towards 
the  North  ;  and  a  new  field  for  its  support,  in  preparation  for  its 
aholition  in  the  States  which  it  had  exhausted  and  impoverished. 
But  the  noble  are  always  the  few ;  and  every  expression  of  cen- 
sure or  disgust  at  the  game  that  was  playing  against  the  interests 
of  humanity  kindled  wrath  among  the  majority  in  the  States,  who 
were  eager  for  the  excitement  of  war,  and  the  glory  of  territorial 
aggrandizement. 

While  such  was  the  temper  of  the  two  peoples  towards  each 
Boundary  other,  a  question  of  more  difficulty  and  more  import- 
question.  ance  than  any  yet  discussed  had  arisen  between  the 
two  governments.  It  has  been  noticed  before  how  surely  trouble 
springs  up,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  ignorance  of  geography 
which  prevails  when  the  boundaries  of  new  countries  are  assigned. 
The  frontier-line  between  the  State  of  Maine  and  Canada  could 
not  be  agreed  upon  by  the  British  and  the  Americans,  when  the 
region  became  settled.  It  was  a  matter  of  high  importance  to 
the  residents  of  the  debated  ground  whether  they  lived  under 
British  or  American  government  and  laws ;  and,  in  the  existing 
temper  of  the  two  nations,  it  appeared  too  probable,  that  not  only 
skirmishes  would  take  place  along  the  frontier,  but  that  a  national 
war  might  ensue.  Sober  people  in  England,  now  quieted  and 
made  reasonable  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace,  could  hardly 
conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  a  national  war  for  such  a  cause ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  statesmen  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  really 
apprehended  such  an  issue.  In  1839,  Lord  Palmerston  had  sent 
out  commissioners  to  explore  the  line  claimed  by  the  British,  and 
see  whether  it  accorded  with  the  features  of  the  country ;  and, 
after  these  commissioners  had  reported,  two  more  were  sent  out 
to  make  a  similar  investigation  into  the  line  claimed  by  the 
Americans.1  Their  report,  in  1841,  was  adverse  to  the  American 
claim.  Arbitration  had  before  been  tried,  and  had  failed.  The 
King  of  the  Netherlands  had  pronounced  on  two  points  out  of 
three,  and  declared  the  other  impossible  to  settle.  He  had  deter-' 
mined  that  the  British  were  right  as  to  which  was  the  true  river- 
head  specified,  and  what  the  proper  parallel  of  latitude  ;  but,  as 
to  which  of  two  ranges  of  highlands  was  intended,  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show.  After  some  confusion,  both  parties  declined 
the  award.  And  thus  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  any  thing 
from  arbitration.  In  this  perplexity,  Sir  R.  Peel's  government 
chose  the  fittest  man  in  Great  Britain  for  the  business,  and  sent 
Lord  Ashbur-  him  out  as  a  special  ambassador  to  Washington,  fully 
ton's  mission,  empowered  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
two  governments.  Lord  Ashburton  (late  Mr.  Baring),  a  thorough 

1  Hansard,  Ixiii.  p.  564. 
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Knglishman  in  mind  and  manners,  was  yet  so  connected  with 
America  by  commercial  and  family  relations  as  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  American  feelings,  and  full  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can institutions,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought.  He  went  out  in 
February,  1842,  was  courteously  and  even  joyfully  received,  and 
brought  matters  round  presently.  A  treaty  which  settled  the 
boundary  question  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  August  following. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  everybody  was  satisfied.  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  one,  was  sure  to  be  displeased ;  and  his  prophecies 
of  the  dissatisfaction  that  would  be  felt,  and  the  mischiefs  that 
would  arise,  were  very  strong.  But  no  difficulties  have  as  yet 
been  heard  of;  and  the  inestimable  good  of  peace  and  national 
amity  appears  to  have  been  obtained  without  sacrifice.  The 
agreement  gave  7-12ths  of  the  disputed  ground,  and  the  British 
settlement  of  Madawaska,  to  the  United  States,  and  only  5-12ths 
of  the  g«>und  to  Britain  ;  but  it  secured  a  better  military  frontier 
to  England,  and  it  included  heights  commanding  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland  had  assigned  to  the 
Americans.1  The  best  testimony  to  the  equality  of  the  arrange- 
ments was  the  amount  of  discontent  among  American  politicians 
being  about  equivalent  to  that  declared  in  England.  But,  iu  both 
countries,  the  vast  majority  "were  satisfied  and  gratified  ;  and  the 
chances  against  war  appeared  to  be  stronger  than  for  several 
years  past.  Lord  Ashburton,  after  having  been  honored  through- 
out every  step  of  his  travels  in  the  United  States,  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  on  his  return  home.2 

All  danger  was  not  over,  however.  It  has  been  mentioned 
before,  that,  in  1822,  Lord  Castlereagh  told  Mr.  Rush,  Oregon 
that  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Oregon  question  question. 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  that  war  could  be  pro- 
duced by  holding  up  a  finger.3  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  the  question  was  as  unsettled,  and  almost  as  perilous,  as 
ever.  It  may  be  remembered  that  an  agreement  was  made  in  the 
treaty  of  1818-19,  that,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  Oregon 
territory  should  be  open  to  occupation  by  settlers  from  both 
countries.  The  period  was  afterwards  indefinitely  extended.  In 
1843,  the  American  President  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
negotiate  with  Great  Britain  for  the  final  settlement  of  their 
claims  to  the  Oregon  territory.  A  push  was  immediately  made 
in  Congress  to  get  Oregon  occupied,  and  put  under  military 
organization,  as  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and 
the  restless  among  the  vivacious  American  nation  began  to  form 
and  equip  caravans  for  the  long  and  dreary  passage  to  Oregon, 
over  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  acted  as  if  their 

1  Hansard,  Ixvii.  p.  1243.  2  Hansard,  Ixviii.  p.  641, 
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national  existence  depended  on  their  appropriating  the  whole 
available  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  as  if  there  were  no  rashness  in 
tempting  a  crowd  of  emigrants  to  cross  a  desert  continent,  among 
myriads  of  buffaloes  and  through  tribes  of  hostile  Indians,  to  take 
possession  of  a  district  whose  capabilities  and  conveniences  were 
little  known,  and  which  might  prove  to  be  the  property  of  a  foreign 
power.  Such  rashness  and  indecent  haste  made  the  question  of 
settlement  more  difficult,  —  British  statesmen  being  disgusted,  and 
American  statesmen  ashamed,  without  being  able  freely  to  say  so. 
In  the  course  of  several  conferences  between  the  negotiators  on 
each  side  in  1844,  it  was  understood  that  the  matter  should  be 
settled  by  compromise,  —  by  dividing  the  territory  lying  along 
the  Columbia  River.  The  new  president,  Mr.  Polk,  avowed  his 
dislike  to  any  surrender  whatever  of  the  American  claim ;  but 
declared  that  it  was  too  late  when  he  entered  upon  office  to  draw 
back  from  the  compromise  principle,  —  a  declaration  which  made 
the  majority  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  rejoice  that  that  much 
was  agreed  upon  before  Mr.  Polk  became  president.  Through- 
out the  session  of  1845,  the  debates  in  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  Oregon  were  so  conducted  as  apparently  to  impair  grievously 
the  chances  of  peace.  But  it  is  probable  that  their  very  violence 
wrought  in  the  other  direction.  Statesmen,  worthy  of  the  name, 
on  both  sides,  were  better  aware  what  they  were  about  than 
boastful  and  quarrelsome  orators  ;  and  the  more  arrogance  and 
rancor  that  were  expressed,  the  more  were  the  negotiators 
stimulated  to  find  a  basis  of  agreement. 

In  his  message  of  December,  1845,  the  American  President 
used  language  of  dogmatism,  if  not  defiance,  which  some  members 
of  the  Senate  declared  themselves  unable  to  agree  to.  In  the 
next  month,  Queen  Victoria  said,  in  her  speech  to  Parliament, 
that  she  regretted  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Oregon  question,  and 
that  no  effort  consistent  with  national  honor  should  be  wanting 
on  her  part  to  bring  the  controversy  to  an  early  and  peaceful 
termination.1  With  these  speeches  before  them,  the  American 
Houses  of  Congress  went  into  debate.  The  debates  were  pro- 
tracted through  three  months,  ending  on  the  23d  of  April,  with  a 
signal  and  somewhat  unexpected  victory  of  the  moderate  party.2 
With  a  view  to  driving  on  the  matter  to  a  decision  by  force,  the 
war-party  had  carried  resolutions,  that  notice  of  the  cessation  of 
a  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon  should  be  given  to  Great  Britain. 
After  a  conference,  it  was  settled  that  the  resolution  about  such 
notice  should  stand,  being  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  speedy  amicable  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  on  the  ground  of  an  equitable  compromise.  As  soon 
as  the  news  of  this  resolution  arrived  in  England,  Lord  Aberdeen 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxiii.  p.  3,  2  Annual  Register,  1846,  p.  326, 
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sent  out  a  new  proposal  of  compromise  to  our  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington.1 The  President  submitted  the  proposal  to  the  Senate, 
who  approved  it  hy  a  large  majority.  The  President  then 
accepted  the  terms ;  and,  in  June,  the  treaty  was  signed  which 
settled  at  last  the  Oregon  question.  Vancouver's  Island  remained 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia;  and 
the  territory  in  dispute  was  divided  in  a  way  which  appears 
likely  to  be  permanently  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Mr. 
Webster,  indeed,  avows  his  anticipation,  that  the  combined 
population  of  Americans  and  British,  similar  in  race  and  separ- 
ated only  by  national  distribution,  will  set  up  for  themselves  ere 
long,  and  form  a  republic  on  the  Pacific.  However  that  may  be, 
they  are  no  longer  at  war,  or  in  anticipation  of  it.  This  happy 
act  of  reconciliation  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  perfected  by  Sir  R. 
Peel's  government,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
mild  and  discreet  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

1  Annual  Kegister,  1846,  p.  327. 
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IN  the  records  of  Indian  affairs  during  this  period,  we  find  a 

curious  minglinu  of  notices,  —  the  formation  of  corn- 
India.  „  7 

panies  tor  the  construction  and  management  of  rail- 
ways, which  are  to  encourage  commerce  and  extend  peace  over 
the  whole  of  those  vast  regions;  and  hints  that  the  British  may 
soon  be  compelled  to  interfere  in  the  Punjaub,  from  the  excesses 
that  were  perpetrated  there  against  one  after  another  of  the 
rulers  who  succeeded  Runjeet  Singh.  In  1845,  we  find  the 
India  Company  addressing  the  Governor-general,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  on  the  subject  of  railways,  in  the  evident  anticipation 
that  the  peninsula  may  in  time  be  intersected  with  them,  so  as 
completely  to  change  its  financial  condition,  and  perhaps  the 
character  of  its  population;  and,  in  the  same  year,  —  towards  its 

close, —  we  see  o;ir  territory  invaded  in  the  north-west, 

Sikh  invasion.  .  ,.  £,.,  .  •  i       c>      i    •  i       i  •   i 

by  an  army  or  Sikhs  ciossing  the  Sutlej ;  whether  with 
or  without  the  sanction  of  the  existing  government  at  Lahore, 
was  not  immediately  known.  The  Governor-general  was  in  the 
north-west  at  the  time,  having  had  reason  to  expect  some  trouble 
there;  and  it  was  on  the  13th  of  December  that  the  decisive 
news  reached  him  that  a  Sikh  army  had  crossed  the  Sutlej.  On 
the  18th,  the  battle  of  Moodkee  was  fought,  under  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  when  the  Sikhs  were  beaten,  but  not  effectually  discom- 
fited. In  this  battle  fell  Sir  Robert  Sale,  the  hero  of  Jelalabad ; 
a  man  whom  the  whole  nation  would  have  been  delighted  to  see 
enjoying  his  old  age  in  England,  after  his  long  toils  and  suffer- 
ings in  the  East.  Here,  however,  his  left  thigh  was  shattered  by 
a  ball,  and  he  soon  died  of  the  wound.  The  next  battle,  that  of 
Ferozshah,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
Governor-general  offering  his  services  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough  as 
second  in  command ;  and  he  actually  remained  in  action  in  that 
capacity,  conspicuously  throughout  the  day,  The  foe  proved 
more  formidable  than  had  beeu  expected,  —  their  skill  appearing 
to  equal  their  hardihood.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  vanquish 
them;  but.  after  the  battles  on  the  21st  and  22d,  they  were 
routed,  and  their  guns  captured.  Our  loss  was  heavy;  and  even 
those  who  believed  that  the  Punjaub  was  now  quieted,  and  the 
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Sikhs  silenced  for  ever,  felt  that  these  results  were  obtained 
at  a  severe  cost.  But  there  were  not  a  few  who  foresaw 
what  has  since  happened.  —  new  conflicts,  and  the  sad  necessity 
of  annexing  the  Ptmjaub  to  our  territory,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  of  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-western  prov- 
inces. 

One  more  battle  —  that  of  Aliwal,  fought  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1846  —  drove  the  Sikhs  from  our  territory,  and  im- 
pelled them  to  take  refuge  in  their  last  stronghold  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej.  From  this  position  they  were  driven  by  the 
battle  of  Sobraon,  on  the  10th  of  February,  when  the  Governor- 
general  was  again  present  under  Sir  H.  Gough.  The  slaughter 
on  our  side  was  terrible  enough ;  but  that  of  the  Sikhs  was  sick- 
ening to  hear  of.  They  were  drowned  in  shoals  in  the  river,  and 
shot  by  hundreds  as  they  attempted  to  escape  into  their  own 
territory.  They  were  followed  by  the  British  army ;  and  the 
Governor-general  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Punjaub.  He  believed,  that,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
protectorate,  he  had  avoided  the  evil  of  the  annexation  of  the 
territory.  But  time  has  proved  him  mistaken.  The  Sikhs  have 
since  risen  again,  and  have  again  been  chastised,  almost  to  the 
point  of  destruction ;  and  the  Punjaub  is  now  British  territory. 

A  part  of  the  work  of  the  last  parliamentary  session  we  have 
to  record  was  voting  thanks  and  welcoming  honors  to  the  heroes 
of  the  Sikh  war,  —  one  of  the  briefest  of  our  Indian  wars,  but 
one  of  the  most  brilliant.  There  was  much  heartiness  of  admi- 
ration on  the  occasion,  but  very  little  joy ;  rather,  there  was  so 
much  regret,  that  it  was  evident  that  thirty  years  of  European 
peace  had  humanized  the  English  mind,  and  raised  it  to  a  point 
of  feeling  which  becomes  a  civilized  nation  compelled  to  enter 
the  lists  of  brute  conflict  with  a  half-barbarous  people.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gougli  were  raised  to  the  peer- 
age ;  and,  when  they  and  other  heroes  of  the  war  returned  to 
England,  the  national  welcome  awaited  them  wherever  they 
went. 

In  1843,  the  Sandwich  Islands  —  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  old 
Owhyhee  —  were  ceded  by  their  king,  Kamehameha,  The  Sandwich 
to  Great  Britain,  because  the  poor  Sovereign  found  Islamls- 
himself  embarrassed  by  claims  of  reparation  for  injury  done  to 
British  subjects.  The  cession  was  not  accepted ;  but  our  protec- 
tion was  promised  to  the  islands  as  forming  an  independent  State. 
It  is  amusing  to  find  these  poor  people  beginning  at  once  with 
constitutional  government.  Their  two  Houses  of  Parliament  — 
the  House  of  Nobles  and  House  of  Representatives  —  met  on 
the  2(>th  of  May,  1845;  and  the  King  delivered  a  speech,  the 
tone  of  which  is  ludicrously  like  such  as  are  delivered  in  London 
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and  Paris.1  The  peculiarities  of  it  are  a  provision  for  ascertaining 
whether  the  number  of  the  people  is  increasing  or  diminishing; 
and  a  declaration  that  it  is  the  possession  of  the  Word  of  God 
which  has  introduced  their  people  into  the  family  of  independent 
nations.  The  first  vote  of  the  Nobles  was  one  of  thanks  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  for  recognizing 
the  independence  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.  This  done,  "  the 
ministers  presented  their  reports  and  estimates,  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  session  commenced."  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  that  constitutional  government  is  a  gradual  and  late 
growth  of  civilization,  —  a  thing  impossible  to  impose,  and  of 
which  some  old  European  nations  are  not  yet  capable.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Sandwich  Islanders  can  maintain  it 
pure;  but  they  will  probably  be  happier  than  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  an  irresponsible  king. 

The  desire  for  representative  government  was  spreading  among 
our  own  colonies.2  In  1846,  ten  of  them  had  made  application 
for  the  boon.  There  had  been  much  misgovernment ;  or  the 
colonists  thought  so.  Taxes  trebled  at  a  stroke,  favoritism 
towards  public  officers,  or  ill-usage  of  them,  quarrels  between 
governors  and  their  co-adjutors,  tricks  with  the  currency,  execu- 
tive extravagance,  —  such  grievances  as  these,  in  colonies  where 
the  inhabitants  now  amounted  to  tens  of  thousands,  made  the 
residents  desire  to  try  whether  they  could  not  govern  themselves 
Van  Diemen's  better  than  they  were  governed  by  the  colonial  otfice. 
Land.  jn  yan  Diemen's  Land,  abuses  of  various  kinds  had 

reached  such  a  pass,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  had 
stopped  ;  and  it  was  sinking  into  debt,  though  the  taxes  had  been 
trebled  in  one  day ;  and  yet  there  were  35,000  free  colonists 
who  were  without  representation,  while  several  western  colonies 
had  a  representation  before  their  numbers  had  reached  a  sixth 
part  of  this.  A  new  governor  was  sent  out  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  civil  officers  who  had 
resigned  in  despair  should  be  restored ;  but  it  remains  a  disgrace 
to  successive  governments,  that  the  desire  of  our  colonies  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  best' privileges  of  the  British  constitution  can 
scarcely  obtain  any  attention.3  Next  to  Ireland,  our  colonies 
continue  to  be  the  opprobrium  of  our  empire.  In  1846,  at  the 
close  of  the  period  now  under  review,  our  colonies  were  forty- 
two,  containing  a  population  of  4,674,000.  Twenty-five  of  the 
forty-two  had  representation ;  but  most  of  these  had  a  much 
smaller  population  than  several  colonies  which  were  cruelly 
oppressed  by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  incapable  governors ;  and  the 
difficulty  these  had  in  making  their  complaints  heard  by  the  pub- 

1  Annual  Register,  1845,  p.  354.  2  Hansard,  Ixxxviii.  p.  714. 

8  Hansard,  Ixxxviii.  p.  716. 
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lie  at  home,  and  attended  to  by  the  government,  was  such  as 
to  bring  upon  the  colonial  office  heavy,  but  just,  imputations  of 
rashness  and  tyranny.  But  for  the  occurrence  of  some  outra- 
geous case  now  and  then,  some  abuse  too  gross  to  be  covered  up, 
there  was,  and  still  is,  little  hope  of  the  colonies  being  so  treated 
as  to  preserve  their  affection  for  the  mother-country.  For  what- 
ever reason  it  is  so,  —  whether  the  business  of  the  colonial  office 
has  outgrown  its  machinery,  or  bad  traditions  remain  in  force 
within  it,  or  the  frequent  change  of  colonial  ministers  is  fatal  to 
consistent  government,  or  the  choice  of  those  ministers  has  been 
eminently  unfortunate,  —  whether  these  or  other  mischiefs  be  the 
cause,  it  certainly  appears  that  the  misgovernment  of  our  colonies 
has  long  been  so  intolerable,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  retain  them, 
unless  some  speedy  and  comprehensive  reform  is  carried  out. 

One  flagrant  case  of  misgovernment,  whose  excess  was  of 
service,  was  that  of  South  Australia  under  Governor  south 
Gawler,  whose  extravagant  expenditure  involved  the  Australia, 
colony  so  deeply  that  it  was  scarcely  hoped  that  it  could  ever 
revive.  In  1841,  an  advance  was  made  from  the  treasury  at 
home  of  no  less  than  155,000/. ;  and  the  governor  was  desired  to 
draw  no  more.  He  did  not  obey;  his  bills  were  dishonored;  he 
was  removed  from  office  ;  and  his  successor,  Captain  Grey,  found 
that  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  colony  was  150,000/.,  while 
its  revenue  was  only  3Q,0()QLl  The  needful  sudden  reduction  of 
such  an  expenditure  —  which  Governor  Grey  soon  brought  down 
to  35,000/.  —  occasioned  great  distress  in  the  settlement ;  and 
society  had  almost  to  be  organized  afresh.  The  treasury  at  home 
had  to  pay  400,OOOZ.  for  the  relief  of  this  unfortunate  colony. 
Some  advance  towards  giving  a  power  of  self-government  to  this 
colony  and  that  of  New  South  Wales  was  made,  in  1842,  by  an 
enactment  that  their  legislative  council  should  consist  partly  of 
members  elected  by  the  people ;  and  that,  under  royal  sanction, 
a  general  assembly,  chosen  by  popular  election,  might  be  con- 
vened.2 South  Australia  was  not  a  convict  colony ;  but  Sydney 
and  Van  Diemen's  land  were,  and  they  therefore  afforded  an  unsat- 
isfactory ground  of  argument  about  colonial  government.  Claims 
of  a  representative  system  were  easily  met  by  displays  of  the 
difficulty  of  popular  election  in  a  community  consisting  largely 
of  criminals ;  and  arbitrary  measures  are  easily  and  fairly  jus- 
tified on  the  plea  of  the  untrustworthy  character  of  a  large  ele- 
ment of  the  local  society.  But  there  is  a  colony  of  ours,  lying 
alone  in  the  sea,  unconnected  eveii  in  idea  with  the  transportation, 
system,  and  with  every  prerequisite  for  a  perfect  colonial  ex- 
periment, whose  fate  shows  something  of  what  our  colonial  gov- 
ernment is. 

l  Hansard,  bsiv.  992.  2  5  and  6  Viet.  c.  76,  c.  61 
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The  New-Zealand  Islands  have  a  climate  and  soil  which  point 
them  out  for  occupancy  by  British  colonists.     British 

New  Zealand.  .  .',.      *  .    *  ,    iU       •    ,     ,  ..  c 

emigrants  were  willing  to  go,  and  the  inhabitants  or 
New  Zealand  were  eager  to  have  them.  The  public  at  home 
showed  an  unusual  desire  to  colonize  these  islands ;  and  a  com- 
pany was  formed  for  the  purpose,  in  the  face  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  government,  which  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way.  The 
main  object  of  the  company  was  to  make  trial  of  Mr.  Wakefield's 
plan  of  self-supporting  colonization.  By  this  plan,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  land  are  applied  to  the  bringing  out  labor,  in  a 
regulated  proportion  to  the  land ;  and  the  land  and  labor  are 
sufficiently  concentrated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ruinous  dispersion 
of  inhabitants,  and  isolation  of  settlements,  which  makes  coloniza- 
tion mere  squatting,  as  to  its  social  effects,  when  individuals  are 
allowed  to  purchase  more  land  than  they  can  use,  or  to  wander 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  co-operation.  The  government  adopted 
no  steady  principle  about  claiming  the  territory;  and  neither  fur- 
nished the  original  colonists  with  a  government,  nor  allowed  them 
to  govern  themselves  till  they  could  be  legislated  for.  The  Gov- 
ernor sent  out,  Governor  Hobson,  seemed  to  think  it  the  main 
business  of  himself  and  his  officials  to  thwart  and  humble  the 
officers  of  the  company ;  and  the  most  flourishing  of  the  young  col- 
onies of  England  was  damaged  in  every  way  by  his  influence, — 
in  intercourse  with  the  natives,  in  financial  management,  anil  in 
the  spirits  and  temper  of  the  settlers.  In  the  summer  of  1842, 
charges  against  Governor  Hobson  were  transmitted  by  the  colo- 
nists to  the  home  government,  —  charges  of  ruinous  extravagance, 
of  permitting  his  official  servants  to  make  unfair  selections  of 
land,  and  of  applying  40,000/.  received  for  land-sales  to  other 
purposes  than  the  prescribed  one  of  bringing  out  labor.1  Before 
inquiry  could  be  made,  Governor  Hobsou  died,  having  saddled 
this  colony,  meant  to  be  self-supporting,  with  a  debt  of  68,001 )/. 
Captain  Fitzroy  was  the  next  Governor,  and.  if  possible,  a  worse 
than  his  predecessor.  He  found  he  could  not  keep  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  colony  down  to  20,0l)0/.  a  year,  though  the  population 
was  only  15,000;  and  he  resorted  to  a  system  of  assignats?  He 
issued  what  he  called  "debentures"  to  the  amount  of  lo,000/., — 
promissory-notes  down  to  the  value  of  2s.  Complaining  that 
they  became  "  unduly  depreciated,"  he  made  them  a  legal  tender. 
While  thus  tampering  with  the  currency  of  the  colony,  he  had 
seriously  shaken  the  security  of  the  landed  property  of  the  emi- 
grants, by  unsettling  the  terms  of  their  land-purchases  from  the 
natives,  afier  the  pa \ment  had  long  been  made;  and.  further  lie 
proffered  a  most  untimely  and  pernicious  concilia  ion  and  sympa- 
thy to  a  party  of  the  natives  who  had  massacred  nine  of  our  couu- 

i  Spectator,  1843,  p.  56.  2  Hansard,  btxxi.  p.  722. 
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trymen  in  cold  blood,  —  tomahawking  them  after  they  had  laid 
down  their  arms ;  at  the  same  time  forbearing  to  avenge  the  cut- 
ting-down of  the  British  flag  at  the  custom-house.  Captain  Fitz- 
roy  was  recalled  ;  but  not  before  such  a  catalogue  of  offences  from 
ignorance,  conceit,  and  ill-humor,  had  been  recorded  against  him 
in  the  debates  and  committee  of  Parliament,  as  makes  it  a  matter 
of  speculation  on  what  principle  colonial  governors  are  appointed.1 
After  the  New-Zealand  Company,  which  was  held  in  universal 
respect,  had  expended  300,000/.  of  its  own  capital,  and  300,000/. 
more  raised  on  credit,  it  had  not  obtained  possession  of  a  single 
acre  of  its  lands ;  emigrants,  who  had  paid  cash  for  their  land  in 
England,  could  not  obtain  access  to  it  in  the  colony,  from  Captain 
Fitzroy's  refusal  to  fulfil  conditionally  an  agreement  between  the 
government  and  the  company,  in  reliance  on  which  the  settlers 
had  made  their  purchases.  The  parliamentary  committee  of 
inquiry  reported,  that  the  settlers  had  a  clear  right,  as  against  the 
crown-lands,  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  agreement;  but  they  could 
not  get  their  rights ;  and,  ruined  and  forlorn,  they  were  taking 
ship,  as  they  could  get  a  passage,  to  New  South  Wales,  or  Aus- 
tralia, or  back  to  England,  to  begin  the  world  again  without 
means.  Some  of  those  who  remained  hud  their  houses  pulled 
down  and  their  crops  burned  by  the  natives ;  and  the  Governor 
did  not  speak  or  stir  in  their  behalf,  but  gave  to  the  aggressors, 
encouraged  by  himself,  such  sympathy  as  he  had.  He  suppressed 
the  volunteer  force  raised  by  the  settlers  for  their  own  prote'-tion, 
and  offered  them,  in  compensation,  fifty  soldiers  to  protect  a 
region  of  200  miles  long,  and  inhabited  by  10,000  persons.  The 
reserves  of  land  made  by  the  company  for  the  natives  were  left 
unproductive,  and  nothing  done  of  what  would  have  been  done 
by  the  company  for  their  religious  improvement  and  secular 
instruction ;  while  the  Governor  assumed  to  take  their  part 
against  the  company.  Some  of  the  worst  acts  of  Captain  Fitzroy 
were  approved  by  the  colonial  office,  and  others  were  not 
rebuked ;  and  it  was  therefore  against  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  Stanley,  and  his  office,  that  the  complainants  urged  their 
case.  "  It  is,  in  truth,"  said  Mr.  C.  Buller,  "  the  history  of  the 
war  which  the  colonial  office  has  carried  on  against  the  colony 
of  New  Zealand.  Is  this  an  exaggerated  expression  ?  What 
enemy  of  ihe  British  name  and  race  could  —  what  civilized 
enemy  would  —  have  brought  such  ruin  on  a  British  colony?  .  .  . 
A  great  colonial  wrong  is  before  you  ;  and,  indifferent  as  in  gen- 
eral you  naturally  are  to  the  fortunes  of  colonists  of  whom  you 
see  nothing,  now  that  such  a  matter  is  brought  to  your  attention, 
show  the  colonial  office  that  it  is  not  wholly  uncontrolled,  and 
will  not  always  be  allowed  to  sport  with  the  interests  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  colonies." 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxi.  pp.  665-726 
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Not  even  such  treatment  as  has  been  detailed  could  ruin  settle- 
ments of  such  natural  advantages  as  those  of  New  Zealand. 
Governor  Grey,  who  had  already  won  a  high  character  as  suc- 
cessor to  Governor  Gavvler,  came  from  Adelaide  to  try  what 
could  be  done  in  New  Zealand.  He  at  once  repressed  and  pro- 
tected the  natives,  retrenched  the  expenditure,  vindicated  the 
honor  of  the  British  flag,  and  left  the  settlers  as  free  as  possible, 
to  manage  their  private  affairs,  and  prosper  in  their  own  way. 
And  thus,  though  the  colony  may  not  be  all  that  it  might  have 
been  long  ago,  —  all  that  was  hoped  when  the  first  ship  sailed 
from  our  shores  for  the  new  land,  when  a  crowd  of  the  foremost 
men  in  England  gave  a  parting  cheer  to  the  anxious  but  hopeful 
emigrants,  and  when  some  of  the  emigrants  themselves  were  from 
among  the  first  men  in  England,  —  it  is  at  least  a  colony  of 
irrepressible  and  rising  fortunes.  Its  original  peculiarity  was, 
that  it  represented  a  complete  and  highly  civilized  society,  a 
proportion  from  all  ranks,  from  the  kindred  of  nobles  and  the 
bishop  down  to  the  hedger  and  ditcher.  Thus  is  its  intellectual 
and  moral  welfare  secured,  as  well  as  its  material  prosperity. 
New  Zealand  is,  after  all,  perhaps  the  most  promising  of  British 
colonies. 

In  Canada,  Lord  Sydenham  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles 
Canada.  I^got,  who  opened  the  second  session  of  the  united 
sir  Charles  Canadian  Parliament  on  the  8th  of  September,  1842. 
Bagot.  He  did  not  find,  as  Lord  Sydenham  had  anticipated, 

that  every  thing  was  now  so  settled,  that  affairs  would  run  in 
grooves,  with  only  a  very  gentle  force  to  push  them.  He  was 
obliged  to  make  an  immediate  choice  between  two  great  diffi- 
culties; and  a  source  of  disturbance  was  opened  up  during  his 
short  administration  which  makes  our  relations  with  Canada  at 
this  day  as  doubtful  as  they  have  ever  been. 

Two  leaders  who  had  been  in  opposition  in  Lord  Sydenham's 
time  now  found  themselves  stronger  than  the  government  in  the 
Assembly.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  leader  of  a  small  Liberal  party  in 
what  was  lately  Upper  Canada,  and  Mr.  Lafontaine,  the  leader 
of  the  French  party  in  what  had  been  Lower  Canada,  found  a 
large  majority  to  their  hand  in  the  Assembly.  The  Governor- 
general  must  now  choose  between  sanctioning  the  preponderance 
of  this  Radical  party,  and  governing  by  the  support  of  the 
minority  in  the  Assembly.  It  being  now  the  principle  of  Cana- 
dian government  to  rule  in  accordance  with  the  majority  of  the 
representatives,  he  did  the  tiling  thoroughly,  making  Baldwin 
and  Lafontaine  his  ministers.  He  joined  with  them  a  cautious  and 
sensible  man  from  Lord  Durham's  co-adjutors,  —  Mr.  Daly,  whose 
presence  in  the  Cabinet  might  be  hoped  to  act  as  a  restraint 
on  any  political  intemperance.  The  difficulty  which  would  have 
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embarrassed  the  Administration  of  Sir  C.  Bagot,  if  he  had  remained 
iu  his  office,  related  to  compensation  for  losses  sus-  compensation 
tained  in  the  rebellions.1  A  Bill  for  compensation  for  question, 
losses  suffered  by  loyalists  was  so  altered  in  the  Assembly  as  to 
include  losses  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  loyalists,  —  that  is,  the 
soldiery,  volunteers,  and  others.  Mr.  Baldwin  proposed  and 
carried  this  alteration.  The  sum  voted  was  40,00(>/. ;  but  no 
means  of  raising  it  were  provided.  .  This  very  important  amend- 
ment caused  little  discussion  and  no  apprehension  at  the  time, 
though  it  has  since  appeared  too  like  the  running  of  a  mine 
under  the  new  Canadian  constitution  which  may  blow  it  to 
pieces.  The  loyalists  of  Canada  West  wanted  to  have  their 
compensation  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  union;  but 
the  now-dominant  party  objected  to  this,  and  gave  notice  that 
claims  on  the  same  fund  would  be  made  by  sufferers  in  Canada 
East.  This  was  so  alarming,  that  the  loyalists  dropped  the 
subject  for  the  present,  and  the  other  party  had  no  wish  to  revive 
it,  —  perceiving,  doubtless,  how  its  discussion  must  renew  the 
conflict  of  races.  Sir  Charles  Bagot's  health  presently  gave 
way.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  too  ill  to  remain ;  and 
he  died  soon  after  his  return  to  England. 

Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe  succeeded  him,  in  February,  1843.2 
The  same  policy  was  carried  on,  and  the  same  Min-  sirOharies 
istry  remained  in  power.  The  fine  qualities  of  this  T-  M^tca^e- 
excellent  ruler  were  known  through  his  government  of  Jamaica, 
where  he  had  been  sent  by  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  in  1839. 
For  a  few  mouths,  all  appeared  to  go  well ;  but,  in  the  autumn, 
disputes  arose  out  of  a  claim  made  by  his  Ministry  to  be  con- 
sulted about  appointments  to  office,  which  all  agreed  to  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  Ministry  resigned,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  to  admit  their  right  to 
be  consulted ;  and  the  session  closed  hastily,  before  its  business 
was  finished.  For  some  time  there  was  no  Ministry ;  and,  when 
there  was,  it  was  a  moderate  "  English  "  Ministry,  —  Mr.  Daly 
and  Mr.  Draper  being  the  leading  representatives  in  it  of  the 
two  sections  of  country.  The  French  party  were  now  in  opposi- 
tion for  nearly  four  years ;  and  now,  therefore,  was  the  time  for 
settling  the  affair  of  the  40,OOOZ.  The  Governor-general  and  his 
Cabinet  admitted  the  justice  of  giving  compensation  to  sufferers 
of  both  parties;  but  the  doing  it  was  difficult  in  the  extreme. 
Instead  of  charging  the  money  for  Canada  West  on  the  general 
revenue,  they  appropriated  to  the  purpose  two  local  funds  which 
were  paid  almost  entirely  by  the  English  iu  the  Western  prov- 
ince. So  far,  all  went  well.  The  trouble  was  with  the  other 
province.  A  commissioner  was  appointed  to  manage  the  busi- 

1  Spectator,  1849,  p.  297.  2  Annual  Register,  1843,  p.  337. 
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ness,  with  regard  to  Canada  East,  —  to  manage  it,  everybody 
thought ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  they  had  power  only  to 
receive  claims,  and  not  to  decide  upon  them.  The  commissioners 
applied  to  the  Executive  to  know  how  they  were  to  distinguish 
between  claims  from  rebels,  and  those  proffered  by  persons  not 
actually  involved  in  the  rebellion.  The  answer  was,  that  none 
were  to  be  excluded  but  those  who  had  been  convicted  by  law  ; 
and  when  one  of  the  leaders,  exiled  to  Bermuda  under  Lord 
Durham's  ordinance,  applied  personally  to  the  Governor-general 
to  know  what  he  ought  to  do,  the  Governor-general  desired  him  to 
send  in  his  account,  reminding  him  with  a  smile  that  he  had  not 
been  convicted  by  law,  the  ordinance  under  which  he  was  sent  to 
Bermuda  being  declared  illegal.1  Still  no  disturbance  arose. 
But  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  (now  made  Lord  Metcalfe)  fell  ill,  and 
after  fearful  sufferings,  nobly  borne  for  many  months,  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  government ;  and  he  returned  to  England 
at  the  close  of  1845,  not  with  the  slightest  hope  of  relief,  but  to 
make  way  for  a  successor  adequate  to  the  public  service.  Hon- 
ors were  showered  on  him  on  his  return ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  anguish  of  disease,  such  a  heart  as  his  must  have  enjoyed  the 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  and  respect  which  met  him  every- 
where. But,  as  he  said  in  one  of  his  last  replies  to  addresses, 
Death  of  Lord  the  grave  was  open  at  his  feet;  and  he  sank  into  it  in 
Metcalfe.  tne  next  September,  mourned  by  all  parties  in  Canada, 
and  by  the  whole  political  world  at  home.  Lord  Cathcart 
administered  the  government  for  nearly  a  year,  till  Lord  Elgin 
went  out  as  Governor-general,  a  few  months  after  the  date  which 
closes  our  history.2 

The  Lafontaine  Ministry  was  restored,  —  the  "  Daly-Draper 
Cabinet "  having  fallen  into  a  minority  in  the  Assembly,  and 
made  matters  worse  by  an  experiment  of  a  general  election. 
The  restored  Ministry  proceeded  in  the  compensation  matter, 
bringing  into  the  Assembly  a  Bill  by  which  compensation  was  to 
be  given  to  all  who  were  not  formally  convicted  of  high  treason ; 
and  the  charge  would  fall  on  the  general  revenues  of  Canada. 
Now,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  taxes  is  paid  by  others  than 
the  French ;  the  French  making  for  themselves  the  greater 
number  of  the  commodities  which  others  import,  —  such  as  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  material  for  clothing.3  Thus  the  British  party  see 
that  taxes  paid  by  themselves,  and  not  by  the  party  claiming 
compensation,  will  go  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of  those  whom 
they  call  rebels.  Unhappily,  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  this  is  an  imperial  or  a  local  question.  Some  say 
that  it  is  an  imperial  question,  because  it  is  of  the  same  bearing 

1  Masson's  Letter  to  the  Minerve,  March,  1849. 

2  Annual  Register,  1846,  Chron.  282.  8  Spectator,  1849,  p.  298. 
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as  a  question  of  amnesty  after  rebellion.  Others  look  at  it  as  a 
local  quarrel  about  a  matter  of  finance  and  party  ascendency. 
It  does  not  lie  within  our  bounds  to  discuss  this  controversy.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  even  to  say  that  it  has  kindled  a  war  of 
opinions  in  Canada,  which  seems  but  too  likely  to  revive  the  war 
of  races,  and  endanger  the  permanence  of  the  policy  cemented 
with  the  hearts'  blood  of  a  succession  of  devoted  rulers. 

In  1845,  misfortunes  befell  the  city  of  Quebec,  by  which  it 
was  reduced  to  nearly  the  size  that  it  was  when  Wolfe  Fires  at 
fell  before  it.1  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  city  were  Quebec, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  These  large 
fires  seldom  leave  much  cause  for  regret  to  a  subsequent  cen- 
tury ;  as  it  is  usually  the  primitive,  ill-built,  unwholesome  part 
of  a  great  city  which  is  devoured  by  the  flames.  In  this  case,  it 
was  the  wooden  part  of  Quebec  that  was  destroyed,  —  the  nar- 
row streets  between  the  river  and  the  rock,  where  was  found 
most  that  was  foul  and  disreputable.  Much  else  went  also, — 
churches,  wharves,  ship-yards,  and  a  hospital  full  of  sick  persons, 
many  of  whom  perished  in  the  flames ;  and  the  immediate  dis- 
tress amidst  the  enormous  destruction  of  property,  and  crowding 
of  houseless  thousands,  was  very  terrible,  and,  when  the  fire  of 
June  drove  them  forth  a  second  time,  almost  overwhelming. 
But  the  Quebec  of  a  century  hence  will  be  all  the  better  for  the 
accident.  Generous  help  was  sent  from  far  and  near;  and  the 
citizens  have  probably  already  learned  to  look  back  without 
much  regret  to  the  great  fires  of  1845. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  fatality  about  fires  during  this 
period.     Just  a  year  after  the  second   Quebec   fire,   . 

/.  <-i       T   i  -..-r  '  A.t  St.  Johns. 

the  city  or  St.  John  s,  Newfoundland,  was  almost  de- 
stroyed.2 Scarcely  a  fourth  part  remained.  The  houses  here 
were  built  of  wood ;  and  the  stores  in  the  warehouses  wei-e 
chiefly  oil  and  blubber,  and  other  combustible  substances.  A 
complete  sweep  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  churches,  and 
the  government  and  other  public  offices.  During  the  summer 
months,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  living  in  tents, 
provided  from  the  army  stores. 

In   1842,  there  had  been  such  a  fire  at  Hamburg,  that  the 
people    thought    the    day   of    judgment    was    come.3  .. 

/•  1 1  •         i-i          •   i        •        '  f-i  At  Hamburg. 

Churches  were  falling  like  ricks  in  the  flame.  Carts 
were  on  fire  in  the  squares,  and  boats  on  the  river.  Terrified 
horses  strove  to  plunge  into  the  Alster.  Amidst  blinding  showers 
of  ashes,  those  who  were  driven  beyond  their  wits  sank  on  their 
knees,  screaming,  weeping,  and  praying ;  and  hardy  thieves  pil- 
laged the  houses  that  stood  open.  Two  thousand  houses  were 

1  Annual  Register,  1845,  pp.  346-348.      2  Annual^egister,  1846,  Chron.  80 
8  Annual  Register,  1842,  Chron.  84. 
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destroyed ;  30,000  persons  were  left  homeless ;  and  the  loss  of 
property  was  computed  at  7,000,000/.  Liberal  aid  was  sent 
from  this  country,  as  from  others.  The  greater  part 
of  Smyrna  was  burnt  down  in  July,  1845,  —  4000 
houses  and  many  public  buildings  being  destroyed.1  In  Cuba, 
the  richest  part  of  the  rich  city  of  Matanzas  perished  in  like 
manner;  and  again,  in  the  same  month,  July,  1845,  —  bringing 
five  of  the  greatest  fires  of  modern  times  within  the  compass  of 
At  N  Yo-k  *wo  mon^is>  —  occurred  the  last  fearful  New- York  con- 
flagration, in  which  302  dwellings  were  destroyed,  and 
above  2,000,<M)0/.  of  property.2  It  seems  impossible  that  some 
lessons  should  not  be  derived  by  the  world  from  such  spectacles 
as  these,  as  to  the  construction  of  dwellings,  if  not  as  to  the 
guardianship  of  such  a  power  as  fire.  Meantime,  it  is  as  well  to 
admit  the  purification  that  it  brings,  through  hovvever  hard  an 
experience. 

l  Annual  Register,  1845,  Chron.  97,  98.     2  Annual  Register,  1845,  Chron.  103. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AT  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1845,  there  seemed  to  be  but 
one  troublesome  controversy  agitating  the  community.  The  har- 
vest of  1844  had  been  good;  and  therefore  provisions  were 
moderate  in  price,  trade  was  brisk,  the  operative  classes  were  con- 
tented, the  revenue  was  steadily  rising,  and  even  Ireland  was 
quieter  than  usual.  The  one  troublesome  controversy  was  —  as 
need  hanlly  be  said  —  about  the  corn-laws. 

The  "landed  interest"  was  restless  and  uneasy.  The  League 
was  as  busy  as  ever,  and  visibly  growing  more  power-  The  com 
ful  in  this  season  of  prosperity,  though  it  had  been  question, 
widely  said  that  its  influence  had  been  wholly  due  to  the  distress 
of  1840-43.  It  was  also  evident,  though  the  truth  was  admitted 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  rising  yearly  in 
the  favor  of  tiie  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  by  whom 
he  was  regarded  as  so  decided  a  free-trader,  that  every  thing 
might  be  hoped  from  him,  as  time  opened  to  him  opportunities 
for  carrying  out  his  principles  in  regard  to  other  food  than  meat 
and  fish  and  garden  vegetables.  Few,  perhaps,  put  this  antici- 
pation into  words ;  but  there  were  many  land-owners  and  many 
farmers  who  let  it  lie  in  their  minds,  to  be  revolved  in  solitary 
rides  and  walks,  and  compared  with  what  they  heard  among 
their  neighbors ;  and  there  were  a  multitude  of  commercial  men, 
who,  practised  in  discerning  the  course  of  commercial  events,  and 
of  politics  in  connection  with  them,  foresaw  that  the  first  pressure 
upon  the  foodfr-market  must  occasion  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
and  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  more  likely  to  effect  the  change  than 
any  other  man,  because  he  knew  and  had  done  most  about  free- 
trade,  and  because  he  was  the  only  man  we  had  who  could 
govern  under  difficulties.  The  Whigs  were  pledged  to  a  fixed 
duty,  which  the  free-traders  were  resolved  not  to  accept.  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  his  government  were  pledged  to  nothing  but  to  do  what 
events  might  require.  They  had  stood  by  their  sliding-scale  for 
two  years,  because,  as  they  declared,  they  saw  no  reason  for 
repeMling  it  till  it  had  had  a  full  trial ;  but  they  had  not  said  that 
it  would  prove  equal  to  any  trial,  —  much  less  had  they  refused 
to  withdraw  it  if  it  should  be  found  to  fail.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
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power  of  educational  and  class  prejudice  that  they  and  the  Whigs 
could  so  long  cling  to  the  proved  mischief  of  agricultural  protec- 
tion;  but  the  minds  of  the  Peel  Ministry  were  now  avowedly 
open  to  evidence  as  to  whether  all  agricultural  protection  was 
more  of  an  evil  than  a  good,  and  whether,  if  an  evil,  it  was  a 
removable  one.  On  this  ground  alone,  the  Ministry  was  regarded 
as  in  any  way  unstable,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1845.  On  this,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  were 
watchful,  while  the  agricultural  interest  was  suspicious.  About 
every  thing  else,  everybody  was  better  satisfied  than  usual,  except 
the  late  Whig  ministers,  and  some  of  their  adherents. 

It  must  now  be  decided  whether  the  income-tax  should  be 
removed  or  continued.  The  royal  speech,  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, showed  that  the  government  desired  its  continuance.1 
Other  objects  indicated  in  the  speech  were  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Irish  colleges,  and  a  sanitary  system,  in  pursuance  of  the 
report  of  the  sanitary  commission,  which  had  just  published  the 
results  of  its  inquiries.  The  proposals  about  the  Irish  colleges 
Mr  Glad-  deprived  the  ministers  of  the  companionship  of  ME, 
stone's  retire-  Gladstone,  who  conceived  himself  to  be  deprived  of 
liberty  to  proceed  by  certain  opinions  which  he  had 
published  before  he  came  into  office,  concerning  the  relations 
between  a  Christian  Church  and  State.2  Mr.  Gladstone  carefully 
explained  that  he  had  no  thought  of  casting  censure  on  his  col- 
leagues, or  of  deciding  what  ought  to  be  done  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  any  society.  He  acted  with  a  view  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  own  consistency,  after  having  addressed  the  world 
in  a  published  treatise.  This  explanation  extinguished  the  re- 
ports which  were  prevalent  of  critical  and  dangerous  measures  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Ministry,  which  had  so  alarmed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  to  cause  his  retirement.  Everybody  was  sorry  to  lose 
him ;  and  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  more 
scrupulous  than  was  necessary.  But  recent  experience  of  Whig 
tenacity  of  office  had  disposed  men  to  value  even  an  undue  deli- 
cacy. 

According  to  Sir  R.  Peel's  new  and  advantageous  plan  of 
Financial  bringing  forward  the  financial  statement  at  the  earliest 
statement.  possible  time,  the  discussion  on  the  income-tax  was 
entered  upon  on  the  14th  of  February.  Much  had  been  ex- 
pected from  the  Premier  on  the  occasion ;  but  his  speech  sur- 
passed anticipation,  —  being  indeed  one  of  the  finest  of  his  many 
fine  financial  expositions.'3  ,  He  was  in  excellent  spirits ;  and  with 
good  reason.  The  improvement  in  the  revenue  was  such  that  a 
surplus  of  5,000,000/.  at  the  least  would  be  found  in  the  ex- 

1  Hansard,  Ixxvii.  p.  1.  2  Hansard,  Ixxvii.  p.  78. 

8  Hansard,  Ixxvii.  pp.  455-497. 
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chequer  in  the  next  April.  But  our  rapidly  extending  commerce 
required  increased  naval  guardianship ;  and  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose an  increased  naval  expenditure  of  1,000,0007.  There  were 
to  be  new  naval  stations  in  the  Chinese  seas,  in  the  Pacific,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  If  the  income-tax  were  abolished,  there 
might  be  no  deficiency  the  next  year ;  but  there  would  the  year 
after.  To  the  Minister  it  appeared  wiser  to  continue  the  income- 
tax,  and  use  the  opportunity  of  the  surplus  to  reduce  0 

.  W       „.     /  Sugar-duties. 

more  customs-duties,  rirst,  he  took  the  sugar-duties. 
He  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  unrefined  sugar  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Mauritius  from  25s.  3d.  to  14s.,  and  that  on 
East  India  to  18s.  8rf.,  in  order  to  preserve  the  existing  propor- 
tions. The  protective  duty  on  foreign  free-labor  sugar  was  to  be 
reduced  to  9s.  4rf.,  so  that  duty  on  such  foreign  sugar  would  now 
be  23s.  2d.  The  partially  refined  sugars  of  British  production 
were  reduced  from  25s.  3d.  to  16s.  4d. ;  that  from  India  to  21s. 
9rf. ;  and  that  on  free-labor  foreign  to  28s.  Thus,  while  the  pro- 
tecting duty  on  unrefined  sugar  was  lowered  to  9s.  4e?.,  that  on 
partially  refined  was  increased  by  11s.  4c?.  The  prohibitory  duty 
on  refined  sugar  was  exchanged,  as  regarded  British  produce,  for 
one  of  18s.  Sd.  on  refined,  and  21s.  on  double-refined  sugar.  It 
was  expected  that  these  changes  would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  consumer  at  least  l^d.  per  pound,  more  probably  \\d. 
The  loss  to  the  revenue  in  the  first  year  was  calculated  at 
1,300,000/.  Next,  all  the  export-duties  which  re-  Export-duties 
mained  on  the  list  were  to  be  abolished.  Among  a*°i»shed. 
these  was  that  on  coal ;  and  the  Minister  declared  his  expecta- 
tion that  the  coal-owners  would  give  to  the  consumer  the  benefit 
of  the  release,  and  that  no  more  would  be  heard  of  combinations 
to  restrict  the  supply  of  coal,  and  to  enhance  its  price.  The  loss 
from  the  abolition  of  the  coal-duty  was  estimated  at  120,000^. 
Next,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  duties  ou  430  out  Duties  on  raw 
of  813  articles  of  raw  material  of  manufactures;  a  material- 
change  which  would  extinguish  the  troublesome  and  burdensome 
warehousing  system.  This  would  release  the  raw  material  of 
silk,  hemp,  and  flax;  certain  yarns;  furniture  woods;  animal 
and  vegetable  manures ;  and  a  great  number  of  ores,  drugs,  and 
dye->tuffs.  Staves  for  coopers'  work  were  another  exempted 
article,  on  which  alone  the  loss  to  the  treasury  would  be  30,0001. 
The  loss  on  the  430  articles  was  estimated  at  320,0001. ;  a  sum 
well  worth  supplying  in  another  way,  in  consideration  of  such  a 
disburdening  of  manufactures  as  was  proposed.  A  more  impor- 
tant article  of  raw  material  than  any  of  these  was  cotton-wool. 
Though  it  yielded  a  revenue  more  than  double  the  whole  4oO, — 
namely,  680,000/.,  —  the  Minister  proposed  to  sweep  away  the 
duty  altogether.  So  much  for  the  customs-duties.  As  for  the 
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excise,  the  auction-duty  was  to  be  abolished,  and  some  alteration 
to  be  made  in  auctioneers'  licenses.     The  glass-duty 

Excise-duties    ,      ,  .  * 

had  amounted  to  200  and  even  300  per  cent  on  its 
manufacture.  It  was  now  to  be  remitted.  The  exciseman  was 
now  no  longer  to-  intrude  his  mischievous  and  vexatious  presence 
in  glass-houses ;  and  the  people  might  enjoy  the  envied  privilege 
of  some  other  countries  in  having  various  articles  of  domestic 
convenience  made  of  the  cleanly  and  beautiful  material  of  glass. 
But  there  would  be  something  better  than  the  comfort  of  having 
milk-pans,  handles  of  doors  and  drawers,  lamps,  and  candlesticks, 
&c.,  of  glass ;  something  better  than  rivalling  the  splendid  Bohe- 
mian glass  to  be  found  in  our  drawing-rooms ;  something  better 
than  the  spread  of  plate-glass  windows :  Sir  R.  Peel  explained 
to  the  House,  that  the  balance-spring  of  a  chronometer  he  held  in 
his  hand,  made  of  glass,  was  more  to  be  relied  on  amidst  extreme 
changes  of  temperature  than  one  of  metal ;  and  thus  the  pur- 
poses of  science  would  be  promoted,  as  they  must  be  by  the 
removal  of  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of 
lenses,  and  the  perfecting  of  lighthouses,  and  of  optical  instru- 
ments of  every  kind.  In  the  opinion  of  the  sanitary  commis- 
sioners, and  of  all  who  knew  most  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  the 
removal  of  the  glass-duty  was  likely  to  prove  of  more  advantage 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poor  than  even  the  repeal  of 
the  window-duty.  This  important  article,  charged  with  duty  two 
or  three  times  exceeding  its  natural  cost,  had  yielded  642,000/,., 
—  a  sum  little  worth  the  social  mischief  of  the  tax.  The  total 
loss  by  these  reductions  would  be  about  3,338,0007. ;  nearly 
amounting  to  the  estimated  surplus  of  April  twelvemonths, — 
supposing  the  naval  expenditure  to  be  increased  as  proposed. 
This  was  without  reckoning  the  decrease  in  the  public  establish- 
ments which  would  follow  upon  so  vast  a  reduction  of  taxation. 
The  experiment  would  be  called  a  bold  one,  and  so  it  was ;  but 
the  results  of  the  former  great  experiment  of  the  same  kind  were 
very  encouraging.  The  income-tax  had  iiot  caused  any  visible 
reduction  in  other  branches  of  revenue ;  while  the  losses  in  the 
customs  branch  were  in  course  of  being  rapidly  filled  up.  The 
term  for  which  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax  was  proposed 
was,  again,  three  years.  As  no  one  could  foresee  the  approach- 
ing potato  rot,  there  was  every  reason  to  anticipate,  that,  in  April, 
1848,  the  tax  might  be  removed ;  and  this  was  the  hope  held  out 
by  the  Minister. 

The  most  obvious  thing  about  this  scheme  was,  that  there  was 
no  popularity-seeking  in  it.  There  had  been  no  agitation  against 
the  taxes  now  repealed,  while  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
delight  of  the  nation  if  the  income-tax  had  been  abolished.  With 
such  a  surplus,  a  less  far-sighted  Minister  would  h  ive  abolished 
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it.  Sir  R.  Peel,  instead  of  giving  this  immediate  delight,  pre- 
ferred using  the  opportunity  of  prosperity  to  strengthen  and 
deepen  the  foundations  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  welfare. 
The  obvious  greatness  of  this  policy  secured  respect  for  his 
scheme,  even  from  those  who  most  opposed  particular  portions 
of  it. 

When  the  discussion  came  on,  on  the  17th,  it  appeared  that 
many  members  entertained  objections  to  one  or  another  portion 
of  the  scheme ;  but  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax  was  —  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  country  at  large,  who  by  this  time 
understood  their  own  interest  in  its  continuance  till  free-trade 
should  be  fully  obtained — •  voted  by  a  majority  of  208  in  a 
House  of  318.'  The  strongest  opposition,  because  the  best 
grounded  in  principle,  was  against  the  sugar-duties ;  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  moving  a  resolution  against  differential  duties.  But 
ministers  were  too  strong  to  be  effectually  opposed  on  any  part 
of  their  measure;  and  their  Bills  became  law  on  the  8th  of 
May.* 

^.t  the  close  of  the  session,  it  appeared  to  observers  as  if 
scarcely  any  thing  but  the  corn-laws  had  been  talked  Agricultural 
of,  when  once  the  business  of  the  budget  had  been  set-  interests. 
tied.  Whatever  subject  was  introduced,  that  of  the  corn-laws 
presently  appeared,  and  swallowed  it  up.  The  farmer's  friends 
were  complaining  that  wheat  was  at  45s.  in  spite  of  the  new  slid- 
ing-scale  ;  and  the  farmer's  other  kind  of  friends,  the  free-traders, 
were  complaining  on  his  behalf  that  he  could  not  make  his  land 
answer,  on  account  of  legal  restriction  under  the  name  of  pro- 
tection. The  new  manure,  called  guano,  was  brought,  at  vast 
expense,  from  a  distance  of  almost  half  the  world,  when  the  farmer 
might  obtain  a  far  better  manure,  and  more  of  it,  on  his  land,  if 
he  might  only  import  provender  for  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
stock.  The  land  was  not  half  cultivated ;  and  the  peasantry 
were  consequently  insufficiently  employed,  and  the  laboring- 
classes  insufficiently  fed.  Other  speakers  had  compassion  for 
the  landlords ;  and  others  again  for  the  laborers.  From  what- 
ever point  the  question  was  looked  at,  it  was  clear  that  all  the 
three  classes  who,  however  opposed  in  reality,  were  included 
together  under  the  designation  of  "  the  agricultural  interest," 
were  in  a  low  and  discontented  state ;  and,  while  it  was  so,  the 
question  of  the  corn-laws  must  of  necessity  be  always  coming 
uppermost.  Mr.  Cobden  moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  existing  agricultural  distress  and  its  causes,  and  got  out  what 
he  wanted  to  say  before  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  92  in 
a  House  of  334.3  The  answer  of  the  government,  by  the  mouth 
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of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  was,  that  such  committees  were  never  of 
any  use  ;  that  knowledge  enough  had  been  obtained  already ; 
and  that  the  sensitive  agricultural  interest  would  be  alarmed, 
and  suppose  that  government  contemplated  the  withdrawal  of 
their  protection.  Whatever  he  said  in  evidence  of  the  improv- 
ing condition  of  agriculture  was  overthrown  by  the  counter-state- 
ments of  Conservatives  as  well  as  free-traders,  who  brought 
proof,  from  the  votes  of  agricultural  bodies  in  various  parts  of 
England,  that  the  distress  was  not  light  and  partial,  but  general 
and  very  severe.  There  were  a  few  unguarded  words,  however, 
in  Mr.  Herbert's  speech  which  did  more  good  to  the  free-trade 
cause  than  all  the  feeble  things  he  said,  —  not  in  favor 

Portents.         ,,     .  .    ,         c  , .    °    f       .  .  ,         ...  ,, 

or  the  principle  of  protection,  tor  he  said  nothing  ot 
the  sort,  —  but  against  immediate  change.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
was  a  young  man,  and  ardent,  as  young  men  in  or  out  of  the 
government  usually  are,  in  political  discussion.  His  ardor  found 
little  scope  in  a  negative  and  halting  speech  like  that  which  he 
had  to  make  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cobden ;  and  it  broke  out  in  a  sen- 
tence, one  of  whose  phrases  was  never  again  dropped  while  the 
controversy  lasted :  "  He  must  add  further,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  agricultural  constituency,  that  it  would  be  distasteful 
to  the  agriculturists  to  come  whining  to  Parliament  at  every 
period  of  temporary  distress  ;  nor  would  they  do  so.  Parlia- 
ment have  accorded  to  the  agriculturists  a  certain  amount  of 
reduced  protection.1  With  that  they  are  content ;  and,  in  adverse 
circumstances,  such  as  failure  of  crop  arid  the  like,  they  would 
meet  them  manfully,  and  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  .  .  . 
He  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  do  better  than  to  follow 
the  excellent  advice  ...  to  expend  capital  on  their  farms  and  in 
improvements  of  the  land,  and  so  by  their  own  efforts  restore 
prosperity.  The  government  had  no  wish  to  maintain  a  high 
monopoly  without  alteration,  as  it  had  proved ;  nor  had  it  made 
any  promises  to  the  agriculturists  of  certain  prices  in  corn,  which 
they  knew  that  no  law  could  give."  Such  language  as  this  from 
a  representative  of  an  agricultural  constituency  was  received 
with  dismay  by  the  farmers  all  over  England.  They  complained 
of  the  mockery  of  exhorting  them  to  put  capital  into  their  land 
when  their  capital  was  all  gone ;  they  were  shocked  at  the 
avowal  that  prices  could  not  be  regulated  by  law  ;  they  were 
assured  at  last,  in  the  roughest  way,  that  they  were  to  have  no 
more  aid  from  the  government ;  but  the  insufferable  insult  was 
the  phrase  about  coming  "  whining  "  for  protection.  The  free- 
traders thanked  the  young  statesman  for  that  word  ;  and  they 
made  good  use  of  it  as  long  as  it  was  wanted.  From  that  night, 
too,  they  looked  upon  him,  and  therefore  upon  his  colleagues,  as 

1  Hansard,  Ixxviii.  p.  818. 
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their  own.  Whatever  Mr.  Herbert  and  his  colleagues  might 
themselves  think  of  their  position  and  prospects,  it  was  clear  to 
the  free-traders  everywhere,  that  they  wanted  only  a  little  more 
enlightenment  —  a  little  further  disentanglement  from  the  preju- 
dices of  a  life  —  to  join  heartily  in  sweeping  away  the  mischief 
of  protection  to  agriculture.  There  was  now  no  difference  of 
principle  between  the  Ministry  and  the  free-traders.  It  had 
become  a  mere  question  of  prudence.  In  a  narrow  sense,  it  was 
called  a  question  of  good  faith ;  but  those  who  most  strongly  in- 
sisted that  all  actual  pledges  must  be  kept,  perceived  that  the 
time  must  be  near  when  conviction  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  themselves  must  bring  on  an  absolution  on  every 
hand. 

A  few  nights  after  the  vote  on  Mr.  Cobden's  motion,  the 
cause  of  the  free-traders  was  well  pleaded  by  an  antagonist. 
Mr.  Miles  moved  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  time  should  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  he  made 
bitter  complaints  of  the  last  sliding-scale  as  wholly  ineffectual 
for  the  relief  of  the  farmers.1  His  speech  was  one  long  com- 
plaint of  the  plenty  that  overspread  the  land,  —  the  abundance 
of  corn  and  the  cheapness  of  meat.  He  laid  himself  open  to  the 
admonitory  reply  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  about  making  food 
scarce  and  dear;  and  that  the  proper  course  evidently  was  for 
the  farmers  to  study  how  to  produce  the  requisite  abundance  at 
home  by  improved  cultivation,  without  which  it  must  assuredly 
be  obtained  from  abroad.  As  Sir  James  Graham  observed,  — 
premising  that  he  considered  protection  to  agriculture  just  and 
necessary,  —  Mr.  Miles's  statements  required  rather  a  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws,  and  of  what  remained  of  the  tariff,  than  so  small 
a  measure  as  he  proposed ;  but  Sir  James  Graham  did  not 
admit  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  severity  and  prevalence  of 
agricultural  distress.2  Before  the  debate  closed,  some  words 
were  uttered  by  an  enemy  of  the  government,  which,  read  after 
the  event,  prove  what  expectations  were  abroad.  The  rancor 
and  levity  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speeches  prevent  .their  being  relied 
on  for  accuracy  of  statement ;  but,  like  all  other  speeches,  they 
make  unconscious  revelations  of  fact  which  are  valuable  in  the 
retrospect.  On  this  occasion,  while  the  tone  of  insult  goes  for 
nothing,  the  prophecy  is  a  fact  of  some  weight.  After  saying 
that  Sir  R.  Peel  "l  sends  down  his  valet,  who  says  in  the  genteel- 
est  manner,  '  We  can  have  no  wh'ning  here,'"  Mr.  Disraeli  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Protection  appears  to  be  in  about  the  same  condition 
that  Protestantism  was  in  1828.3  The  country  will  draw  its 
moral.  For  my  part,  if  we  are  to  have  free-trade,  I,  who  honor 
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genius,  prefer  that  such  measures  should  be  proposed  by  the  hon« 
orable  member  for  Stockport  [Mr.  Cobden],  fchan  by  on«  who, 
through  skilful  parliamentary  manoeuvres,  has  tampered  with  the 
generous  confidence  of  a  great  people  and  of  a  great  party.  For 
myself,  I  care  not  what  may  be  the  result.  Dissolve,  if  you 
please,  the  Parliament  you  have  betrayed,  and  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, who,  I  believe,  mistrust  you.  For  me  there  remains  this,  at 
least,  —  the  opportunity  of  expressing  thus  publicly  my  belief 
that  a  Conservative  government  is  an  organized  hypocrisy." 

Mr.  Miles's  motion  being  negatived,  two  more  debates  on  the 
great  subject  remained.  On  the  3d  of  June,  Mr.  Ward  moved 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  burdens  and  exemptions  of  the 
landed  interest;  and,  on  the  lOih,  Mr.  Villiers  brought  forward 
his  annual  motion  on  the  corn-laws.  On  Mr.  Ward's  motion,  the 
Protectionists'  majority  was  182  to  109;  and  on  Mr.  Villiers's, 
254  to  122.1  These  debates  showed  a  marked  advance  in  the 
question.  Sir  James  Graham  repeated  with  increased  emphasis 
his  conviction  that  the  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  was  de- 
pendent on  that  of  other  classes;  and  that  a  gradual  repeal  of 
protection  would  prove  to  be  necessary  for  agriculture,  as  for 
every  other  interest.2  He  only  protested  against  suddenness. 
Another  significant  fact  was,  that  Lord  J.  Russell,  in  bringing 
forward  a  set  of  resolutions  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring- 
classes,  declared  that  he  could  not  now  recommend  the  fixed 
duty  of  8s.  which  he  had  proposed  in  1841.  He  supposed  no 
one  would  propose  a  smaller  duty  than  4s. ;  and  he,  if  it  was  his 
affair,  should  propose  one  of  4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.  The  cause  was  now 
felt  to  be  won.  It  was  universally  understood  that  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell never  went  before  public  opinion,  and  that  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
knew  the  extent  and  bearing  of  public  opinion.  If  he,  then, 
admitted  that  four  years  had  authorized  him  to  reduce  his  fixed 
duty  one-half,  —  for  he  invited  pressure  to  make  it  4s.,  —  it  be- 
came almost  a  calculable  matter  how  soon  the  Whig  leader  would 
admit  that  the  other  half  of  his  fixed  duty  was  indefensible. 
And  the  amusing  looseness  of  his  terms  of  proposal  —  the  offered 
choice  of  4s.,  5s.,  or  Qs.  —  gave  the  strongest  impression  of  a 
temporary  playing  with  the  subject,  in  preparation  for  working  it 
seriously.  From  this  night,  it  was  taken  for  granted  everywhere, 
that  the  Whig  leaders  were  in  competition  with  the  existing 
Ministry  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws ;  and'even  the  question 
of  time  was  brought  within  a  narrow  compass. 

The  royal  speech  on  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  on  the  ffih 
of  August,  was  the  last  thoroughly  cheerful  speech  which  the 
nation  was  to  enjoy  for  some  time.  lu  the  account  given  to  Her 
Majesty,  through  the  speaker,  of  the  work  of  the  session,  we 
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find  that,  besides  the  business  already  noted,  —  Irish  education, 
British  railways,  and  fiscal  improvements,  —  the  Parliament  had 
amended  the  law  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
promoted  the  drainage  of  land  and  enclosure  of  commons,  and 
extended  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Act  of  last  year,  with 
some  modifications,  to  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
prevailing  impression  of  those  who  watched  the  course  of  par- 
liamentary affairs  was,  that  the  disintegration  of  parties  was  pro- 
ceeding more  and  more  rapidly,  as  the  commercial  element  rose 
above  the  agricultural ;  and  that  from  this  change  there  could  be 
no  rest  or  pause  till  the  agricultural  interest  had  obtained  that 
freedom,  and  consequent  stimulus  and  intelligence,  which  had 
caused  the  expansion  of  interests  that  were  erroneously  consid- 
ered to  be  antagonistic. 

Meantime,  it  had  begun  to  rain.     It  began  to  rain,  after  a  cold 
and  late  spring,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer ;   and 

,  K      .  2  . .  .°  d>  •        Bad  weather. 

it  seemed  as  it  it  was  never  going  to  leave  on  again. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  sun  was  scarcely  seen  from  the 
montli  of  May  till  the  next  spring.  Those  who  first  marked  the 
perseverance  of  the  soft-falling  rain  thought  of  the  budding  and 
blossoming  promised  in  Scripture,  where  the  snow  and  rain  are 
shown  forth  as  illustrations  of  the  fertilizing  influences  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and,  thus  far,  there  was  nothing  but  hope  of  good.  Then, 
as  the  fall  went  on,  with  less  softness,  and  more  chill,  and  fewer 
intermissions,  men  began  to  fear  for  the  harvest,  and  to  calculate 
that  much  dry  foreign  wheat  would  be  necessary  to  mix  with 
our  own  damp  and  unripened  grain.  Then  arose  the  fear  that 
our  own  inferior  grain  would  not  keep,  so  thoroughly  ready  for 
sprouting  would  some  of  it  appear  to  be ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
this,  it  became  clear  that  throughout  Europe,  with  a  few  local 
exceptions,  the  harvest  would  prove  a  deficient  one ;  so  that,  un- 
less there  was  unusual  abundance  in  America,  the  prospect  was  a 
fearful  one.  Still,  the  most  sagacious  and  the  most  timid  were 
far  from  conceiving  what  the  rain  was  doing  by  its  persevering 
continual  soaking  into  the  ground.  First,  a  market-gardener  here 
and  there,  a  farmer,  an  Irish  cottier,  saw  a  brown  spot 

c  ^i.       i      c      f  .11  i     Potato  rot. 

appear  on  the  margin  ot  the  leat  ot  the  potato,  ana 
did  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  such  a  thing  before.  The 
brown  spot  grew  black,  and  spread,  and  covered  the  stalk,  till  a 
whole  potato-field  looked  as  if  a  scorching  wind  had  passed  over 
it.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  roots  might  appear  to  be  in  a  good  state ; 
and  one  man  would  let  the  plants  alone,  while  another  would 
mow  off  the  tops,  and  wait  to  see  what  happened.  The  stealthy 
rain  had,  by  some  means  yet  as  mysterious  as  ever,  generated 
gome  minute  plague,  —  of  what  nature  nobody  yet  knows,  if  in- 
deed it  is  certain  that  the  rain  was  the  instrument,  —  a  plague  so 
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minute  that  no  microscope  has  yet  convicted  it,  yet  so  powerful 
that  it  was  soon  to  overthrow  governments,  and  derange  com- 
merce, and  affect  for  all  time  to  come  the  political  fate  of  Eng- 
land, and  settle  the  question  of  the  regeneration  or  the  destruction 
of  Ireland.  The  minute  plague  spread  and  spread,  till  it  black- 
ened thousands  of  acres,  and  destroyed  the  food  of  millions  of 
men.  In  some  wholesome  regions,  the  last  to  be  affected,  the 
inhabitants  would  hardly  believe  what  they  heard  and  rend. 
The  newspapers  were  exaggerating  shamefully  for  some  political 
object;  the  League  was  trading  on  the  rain,  and  frightening  the 
public ;  private  correspondents  were  credulous,  and  too  fond  of 
excitement ;  their  own  potatoes,  and  most  of  their  neighbors', 
looked  very  well ;  and  the  clergy  were  again  ready  with  rebuke 
of  anxiety  and  doubt,  saying  that  there  had  always  been  talk  of 
bad  weather,  but  that,  somehow  or  other,  there  was  always  a 
harvest.  When,  in  such  a  favored  region,  two  or  three  benevo- 
lent gentry  stored  up  their  own  sound  potatoes  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  and  the  aged  in  case  of  need,  and  laid  in  rice  and  macaroni 
and  other  substitutes  for  winter  use  at  their  own  tables,  their 
neighbors  for  a  time  laughed  at  the  precaution,  and  said  that 
potatoes  were  abundant  and  excessively  cheap  in  the  markets. 
But  soon  the  change  appeared  even  in  these  healthiest  districts. 
A  man  might  exhibit  his  green  and  flourishing  crop  to  a  stran- 
ger, and  say  that  he  should  take  it  up  on  Monday :  on  that  night 
would  come  a  thunder-storm ;  and  the  next  morning,  if  the 
owner  stirred  the  soil  of  his  blackened  field  with  a  pitchfork, 
up  came  such  a  steaming  stench  as  showed  him  that  his  field  was 
turneil  putrid.  And  then  it  became  known  why  potatoes  were 
abundant  and  cheap  in  the  markets.  "  Everybody  was  eager  to 
sell  before  his  potatoes  had  time  to  rot.  What  was  to  become  of 
the  poor  Irish  if  this  went  on,  was  now  the  most  anxious  ques- 
tion of  the  time. 

As  for  the  League,  it  was  busy  enough  during  the  rain,  but 
not  more  than  it  had  been  before.     The  Agricultural 

The  League.     _  „  .  .   .     .      ,  ' 

Protection  Society,  which  had  risen  up  in  opposition 
to  it,  declared,  in  the  preceding  December,  that  the  League  had 
ceased  its  missionary  efforts,  and  become  a  mere  registration- 
club,  while  it  had  itself  circulated  30,000  copies  of  an  address  in 
favor  of  protection.  The  League  registration  went  on  quite  as 
diligently  as  was  alleged:  but,  in  another  month,  —  January, 
1845,  —  it  appeared  that  150  meetings  in  parliamentary  bor- 
oughs, and  fifty  elsewhere,  had  been  held  in  little  more  than  two 
years;  that  15,000  copies  of  the  ''League"  newspaper  were 
weekly  distributed ;  and  that  2,000,000  copies  of  other  publica- 
tions had  been  sent  abroad.1  Of  letters,  30,000  had  been 

1  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1846,  p.  254. 
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received  during  the  year,  and  300,000  sent  out.  The  next  May 
showed  that  the  League  was  something  more  than  a  registration- 
club.  Covent-Garden  Theatre  was  fitted  up  with  great  skill  and 
taste  for  a  bazaar;  and  the  show  was  something  quite  unlike  any 
thing  ever  seen  before  in  our  country.  In  the  great  Gothic  hall 
into  which  the  theatre  was  transformed,  there  was  a  display  of 
manufactures  —  freely  presented  in  aid  of  the  League  Fund  — 
which  sold  for  25,000/.,  besides  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  another  large  bazaar  at  Manchester.1  It  was  open  from  the 
5th  to  the  29th  of  May;  and  125,000  persons  paid  for  admission 
within  that  time.  Four  hundred  ladies  conducted  the  sales ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  each  contributing  town  had  a  stall,  with 
its  name,  and  sometimes  its  civic  arms,  painted  above.  The 
porcelain  and  cutlery  exhibitions,  the  mirrors  and  grindstones, 
the  dolls  and  the  wheat-sacks,  shoes  and  statuettes,  antiquities 
and  the  last  fashion  of  colored  muslius,  flannels  and  plated 
goods,  and  anatomical  preparations,  laces,  and  books,  made  a 
curious  and  wonderful  display,  which  was  thought  to  produce 
more  effect  on  some  parliamentary  minds  than  all  the  eloquence 
yet  uttered  in  the  Commons.  Yet,  after  all  this,  the  League  had 
greater  things  to'  do.  We  find  it  decreeing  the  levy  of  250,000/. 
for  the  promotion  of  free-trade ;  and,  in  December,  there  was  a 
meeting  at  Manchester,  at  which  one  member  subscribed  1500£; 
twenty-two  subscribed  1000/.  each;  one,  700/. ;  and  eighteen, 
500/.2  The  enthusiasm  had  risen  as  the  crisis  dr^w  on ;  and  the 
sum  of  62,000£.  was  presently  obtained  within  the  room,  while 
the  zeal  elsewhere  was  such  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  real- 
ization of  the  whole  quarter  of  a  million,  if  it  should  be  wanted. 
And  all  this  was  after  122,508Z.  had  been  raised  by  previous 
subscriptions. 

By  this  time,  however,  there  were  many  who  doubted  whether 
either  money  or  effort  would  be  required  much  longer.  More  por- 
The  rain  having  gone  on,  people  began  inquiring  in  tente- 
September  whether  the  ports  were  to  be  opened ;  and,  next, 
whether  we  could  be  sure  of  supplies,  at  short  notice  and  in  a 
prevalent  bad  season,  if  the  ports  were  opened  to-morrow.  Then 
some  people,  who  had  before  talked  without  thinking,  began  to 
see  how  dangerous  such  precariousness  was,  and  how  much  more 
secure  against  famine  we  should  be  if  foreign  countries  should 
raise  corn  for  us  every  year,  instead  of  being  called  upon  to  sup- 
ply us  out  of  their  own  stock,  or  from  an  accidental  surplus.  On 
the  10th  of  October,  Lord  Ashley  addressed  a  letter  to  the  elect- 
ors of  Dorsetshire,  which  was  eagerly  read  all  over  the  king- 
dom. He  declared  his  conviction  that  the  destiny  of  the  corn-laws 
was  fixed,  and  that  "  the  leading  men  of  the  great  parties  in  the 

1  Annual  Register,  1845,  Chron.  67.      2  Annual  Register,  1845,  Chron.  193. 
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Legislature  are  by  no  means  disinclined  to  their  eventual  aboli- 
tion." In  the  beginning  of  November,  Cabinet  councils  were 
frequent,  and  rumors  were  abroad  that  extensive  inquiries  had 
been  for  some  time  making  by  the  Minister  about  the  results  of 
the  harvest.  Rumor  spoke  also  of  disagreements  in  the  Cabinet; 
but  these  were  supposed  to  relate  merely  to  the  question  of 
opening  the  ports.  At  this  time,  Lord  Morpeth,  a  late  Whig 
Minister,  joined  the  League,  and  sent  a  letter  with  his  contribu- 
tion, in  which  h«  declared :  "  I  wish  to  record,  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  I  can,  my  conviction  that  the  time  is  come  for  a 
total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and  my  protest  against  the  con- 
tinued inaction  of  the  State  in  the  present  emergency." '  Lord 
Morpeth  declared  that  he  wrote  this  letter  "  without  concert  or 
consultation  with  any  one  else ; "  and  events  proved  that  he 
wrote  it  without  any  more  insight  than  people  in  general  had 
into  what  "  the  State "  —  that  is,  the  Cabinet  —  was  about. 
LordJohn  Lord  John  Russell  presently  showed  himself  deter- 
Russcirs  mined  not  to  share  the  '•  inaction  of  the  State."  He 
addressed  to  the  electors  of  London  a  letter  from 
Edinburgh,  dated  November  22,  1845,  which  he  declared  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  separating  of  the  ministers  without  apparent 
result,  after  their  frequent  Cabinet  meetings.-  After  confessing 
his  changes  of  opinion  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  relating 
the  stages  of  his  advocacy  of  a  continually  lessening  amount  of 
fixed  duty,  Lord  J.  Russell  declared :  "  It  is  no  longer  worth 
while  to  contend  for  a  fixed  duty.  .  .  .  The  struggle  to  make 
bread  scarce  and  dear,  when  it  is  clear  that  part,  at  least,  of  the 
additional  price  goes  to  increase  rent,  is  a  struggle  deeply  inju- 
rious to  an  aristocracy  which,  this  quarrel  once  removed,  is  strong 
in  property,  strong  in  the  construction  of  our  Legislature,  strong  in 
opinion,  strong  in  ancient  associations  and  the  memory  of  immortal 
services.  Let  us  then  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture,  the 
source  of  bitter  divisions  among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury, 
fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among  the  people."  This  invitation 
was  valuable  as  a  preparation  for  the  deed  to  be  done  by  other 
hands.  But  it  was  too  late  as  regarded  Lord  J.  Russell  himself. 
It  met  with  no  hearty  response.  His  position  would  now  have 
been  a  glorious  one,  if  he  had  ever  before  advocated  perfect  free- 
dom of  the  corn-trade ;  and  he  would  have  been  trusted  if  he 
had  been  a  Conservative  leader,  like  his  rival,  —  a  Conservative 
leader  convinced  and  converted  by  the  stringency  of  circumstances : 
but,  as  an  avowed  leader  of  a  Liberal  party,  convertt-d  only  at  the 
moment  when  he  should  have  been  attaining  the  aim  of  many 
years,  —  at  the  moment  when  his  Conservative  rival  was  under- 
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going  the  agnny  of  conversion,  —  he  was  not  trusted ;  and  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  be.  This  letter,  on  which  he  clearly 
founded  great  hopes,  did  him  no  good ;  the  Conservative  convert 
was  appointed  to  the  work.  When  the  time  came  for  explana- 
tions in  Parliament,  Lord  J.  Russell  made  complaints  of  his  letter 
being  regarded  as  a  party  move,  —  as  a  bid  for  office ;  but  there 
was  one  feature  in  the  letter  which  deprived  him  of  all  right  to 
resent  such  an  interpretation :  it  abounded  in  taunts  and  ex- 
pressions of  spleen  towards  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  whole  composition 
has  the  air  of  being  aimed  at  the  Minister. 

It  is  known  by  means  of  ministerial  explanations  afterwards, 
what  took  place  during  this  period  when  all  the  world  was  on  the 
watch,  and  no  one  could  learn  any  thing.  The  Cabinet  councils 
held  between  the  Island  the  6th  of  November  were  cabinet 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  information  sent  in  councils. 
from  Ireland  about  the  potato  crop,  and  from  the  whole  kingdom 
about  the  general  crop.1  As  regarded  Ireland,  the  reports  were 
alarming  beyond  description.  The  ministers  could  deliberate 
upon  them  without  disturbance  from  without ;  for  as  yet  there 
was  no  agitation  about  opening  the  ports  which  could  affect  the 
action  of  the  government,  —  no  petitions,  no  urgency  from  public 
meetings  or  in  the  newspapers.  The  desire  of  Sir  R.  Peel  at 
that  time  was  to  throw  open  the  ports  by  an  order  in  Council,  or 
by  calling  Parliament  together  immediately  for  the  purpose:  but 
only  three  of  his  colleagues  agreed  with  him ;  and  the  ministers 
separated,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  re-assemble  at 
the  call  of  the  Premier.  His  hope  was  that  the  growing  alarm 
would  presently  convince  all  his  colleagues  of  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  ports.  Commissions  were  organized  for  the  pre- 
vention of  a  sudden  pressure  of  extreme  distress,  especially  in 
Ireland;  and,  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  ministers  again  met, 
to  prepare  instructions  for  these  commissions.  The  instructions 
were  agreed  on ;  but  then  it  appeared  to  the  Premier  that  these 
instructions  were  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  corn- 
laws  in  their  existing  state.  He  reserved  to  himself  the  power 
of  insuring  a  free  supply  from  abroad ;  and  now  his  colleagues 
had  become  so  impressed  by  the  daily  increasing  alarm  as  to 
afford  a  hope  that  they  would  withdraw  the  opposition  with 
which  they  before  met  the  proposal.  But  Lord  Stanley  could 
not  yield ;  nor  could  one  or  two  others.  If  the  opening  of  the 
ports  had  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  November,  it  would 
have  been  done  with  a  strong  band :  but  the  delay  had  admitted 
of  the  appearance  of  Lord  J.  Russell's  letter ;  and  now,  if  the 
Cabinet  was  not  absolutely  united,  —  if  a  single  resignation  took 
place,  —  it  would  appear  as  if  the  letter  of  a  rival  had  determined 
1  Hansard,  Ixxxiii.  p.  86. 
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the  Minister's  views,  and  his  acts  would  have  lost  all  their  moral 
weight. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  second  series  of  consultations,  that  an 
incident  occurred  which  startled  the  whole  kingdom,  and  gave 
the  newspapers  plenty  to  say.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
Announce-  ^e  "  Times  "  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
mentofthe  government  to  repeal  the  corn-laws,  and  to  call 
Parliament  together  in  January  for  the  purpose. 
Some  ministerial  papers  doubted,  and  then  indignantly  denied 
this.  Some  journals  said  that  it  could  not  be  known  to  the 
"  Times,"  because  the  fact  could  transpire  only  through  breach 
of  the  Cabinet  oath.  Others  said  that  it  might  fairly  be  a 
matter  of  inference  from  the  general  policy  being  understood : 
but  to  this  there  was  the  objection,  that  the  "  Times "  asserted 
that  its  news  was  not  a  matter  of  inference,  but  of  fact ;  and 
the  ordinary  government  papers  persevered  in  denying  the  truth 
of  the  news  altogether.  The  "  Times "  was  scolded,  insulted, 
jeered  at,  lectured ;  and  everybody  was  warned  not  to  mind  the 
"Times:"  but  everybody  did  mind  it;  and  the  "Times"  perse- 
vered, day  after  day,  week  after  week,  in  haughtily  asserting 
that  its  intelligence  would  be  found  correct  within  an  assigned 
period.  Meantime,  the  general  conviction  was  complete,  that  the 
"  Times  "  had  some  peculiar  means  of  information.  One  report 
was,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  come  down  to  the  Horse 
Guards  in  great  wrath,  swearing,  as  he  threw  himself  from  his 
horse,  at  the  pass  things  had  come  to  when  the  corn-laws  were 
to  be  given  up ;  but,  besides  that  such  a  freak  was  not  very  like 
the  shrewd  and  loyal  Duke  of  Wellington,  there  was  no  reason 
here  why  the  "  Times "  should  be  exclusively  in  possession  of 
the  information.  There  are  some,  of  course,  who  know,  and 
many  more  who  believe  they  know,  how  the  thing  happened ; 
but  it  is  not  fitting  to  record  in  a  permanent  form  the  chit-chat 
of  London  about  any  but  the  historical  bearings  of  an  incident 
like  this.  The  "  Times "  had  true  information,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  important  to  the  narrative.  As  we  have  said,  the 
announcement  was  made  on  the  4th  of  December.  On  the  5th, 
the  "Standard"  exhibited  a  conspicuous  title  to  a  counter-state- 
ment, "  Atrocious  Fabrication  by  the  '  Times  ; ' "  but,  meanwhile, 
"the  effect  of  the  announcement  by  the  'Times'  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  was  immense  surprise,  not  so  much  displeasure  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  an  instant  downward  tendency  in 
the  price  of  grain."  So  said  other  papers.  "  We  adhere  to  our 
original  announcement,"  said  the  "  Times"  of  December  6,  "that 
Parliament  will  meet  early  in  January,  and  that  a  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  will  be  proposed  in  one  House  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  in 
the  other  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  The  free-traders  so  far 
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gave  weight  to  the  assertion  as  to  announce  everywhere  with 
diligence,  that  they  would  accept  of  "nothing  short  of  total 
repeal,  —  not  a  shilling,  nor  a  farthing,  of  duty  should  be  imposed 
without  sound  reason  shown." 

For  a  few  days  after  this,  the  League  was  at  the  height  of  its 
glory.  The  agriculturists  were  cowed,  and  could  only  groan  and 
murmur :  men  were  out  all  day  in  the  streets,  to  learn  the  opin- 
ions of  their  neighbors,  and,  above  all,  the  expectations  of  Lea- 
guers. On  Sunday  the  7th,  it  was  understood  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  certainly,  though  most  reluctantly,  yielded.  On 
Monday,  it  was  observed  that  he  did  not  attend  the  council ;  on 
Tuesday,  it  was  believed  that  he  would  not  act  with  his  colleagues 
on  this  subject,  and,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  had  virtually  withdrawn 
his  assent.  On  Wednesday,  there  was  a  privy-council ;  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  it  was  understood  that  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
was  somewhat  deferred,  as  if  to  gain  time  to  settle  Resignation 
some  difficulty.  Throughout  the  day,  the  rumors  of  of  mittistera- 
dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  grew  stronger;  and  at  night  it  was 
made  known,  all  over  London,  that  the  Ministry  had  re- 
signed. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  intelligence  was  received  through- 
out the  country  with  dismay.  The  full  value. of  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  not  yet  known,  —  the  value  of  his  moral  earnestness  when  at 
last  freed  from  the  shackles  of  educational  prejudice  and  party 
intimacies ;  but  the  value  of  his  administration  was  everywhere 
felt.  For  above  four  years  now,  the  nation  had  reposed  upon  his 
wise  government,  reposed  on  his  safe  and  skilful  financial  man- 
agement, and  thorough  efficiency  in  all  the  business  of  governing ; 
and  he  and  his  colleagues  had  moreover  carried  us  through  a 
period  of  deep  depression  and  fearful  disorder;  replenished 
the  sources  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce ;  re-instated  our 
finances  ;  given  benefits  to  Ireland ;  sanctioned  the  principle  and 
practice  of  religious  liberty ;  and  strengthened  and  settled  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  polity,  as  far  as  the  vigorous  and  skilful  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  affairs  for  nearly  five  years  could  do 
so.  And  now,  just  when  the  most  important  of  all  existing  ques- 
tions had  to  be  conducted  to  an  issue,  he  was  to  step  aside  for 
those  who  had  no  more  right  than  he,  on  any  ground,  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  business,  and  far  less  power  of  every  kind.  The 
regret  was  but  temporary,  however ;  for  the  Peel  Ministry  was 
presently  restored.1 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought  it  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  at 
stake  to  try  no  experiment  which  might  fail.  When  assured, 
therefore,  of  the  dissent  of  his  colleagues,  he  immediately  re- 
signed. Lord  Stanley  and  the  other  dissentients  would  not 

1  Hansard,  Lxxxiii.  p.  89. 
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undertake  to  form  a  government ;  and  the  Queen,  of  her  own 
Negotiation  choice,  sent  for  Lord  J.  Russell.  Lord  J.  Russell  was 
with  Lord  at  Edinburgh.  The  roval  summons  reached  him  at 
"'  night  on  the  8th  of  December.  As  there  was  then  no 
railway  to  London,  it  was  the  10th  before  he  arrived  in  town, 
and  the  llth  before  he  appeared  in  the  Queen's  presence  at  Os- 
borne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.1  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  that,  if 
asked  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  he  must  decline, 
because  his  party  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Commons  of  from  90 
to  100.  This  was  his  answer  when  the  Queen  made  the  ex- 
pected request ;  but  Sir  R.  Peel  had  left  with  the  Queen  a  paper, 
in  which,  after  declaring  the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  he  avowed 
his  readiness,  "  in  his  private  capacity,  to  aid  and  give  every  sup- 
port to  the  new  Minister  whom  Her  Majesty  might  select  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  corn-laws."  This  wholly 
changed  the  state  and  prospect  of  the  case.  Lord  J.  Russell 
returned  to  London  to  consult  such  of  his  friends  as  were  within 
reach.  Through  Sir  J.  Graham,  Lord  J.  Russell  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  information  on  which  the  late  ministers  had  pro- 
ceeded, but  not  of  the  details  of  their  proposed  measures.  It  was 
no  time  for  a  general  election.  None  but  a  rash  Minister  would 
dream  of  requiring  it  while  the  country  was  in  strong  excitement, 
and  under  the  visible  doom  of  a  great  calamity.  Instead  of  this, 
the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  frame  such  a  measure  of  corn-law 
repeal  as  would  secure  the  support  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  the  col- 
leagues who  had  adhered  to  him.  After  a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence, through  the  Queen,  of  difficult  transaction  by  statesmen 
so  delicately  placed  with  regard  to  each  other,  Lord  J.  Russell 
conceived  himself  justified  in  attempting  to  form  an  administra- 
tion ;  ,and  he  communicated  with  the  Sovereign  to  that  effect  on 
the  18th  of  December.2  But,  next  morning,  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty arose.  One  of  the  friends  on  whom  he  had  confidently 
reckoned  as  a  co-adjutor  declined  .to  enter  the  Cabinet.  This  was 
Lord  Grey.  Highly  as  Lord  J.  Russell  valued  him,  he  would  at 
any  other  time  have  endeavored  to  form  a  Cabinet  without  him, 
at  his  own  desire ;  but  the  position  of  the  Whigs  was  now  too 
critical  —  or,  at  least,  their  leader  thought  so  —  to  admit  the  risk 
of  such  speculation  as  would  be  excited  by  the  exclusion  of  Lord 
Grey.  On  the  20th,  therefore,  the  Queen  was  finally  informed, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  found  it  impossible  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration.3 

Among  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  public  talk  during  this 
interval,  we  find  a  few  words  in  italics  about  the  popular  surprise 
at  there  being  "  no  mention  of  Lord  Grey  "  in  the  list  of  Whig 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxiii  p.  98.  2  Hansard,  Ixxxiii.  pp.  101-103. 
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conferences ;  and,  close  beside  this,  we  meet  with  notice  of  the 
"alarm"  excited  by  the  consideration  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  must  have  some  office,  and  most  probably  the 
Foreign  Department.  Our  foreign  relations  were  now  in  a  criti- 
cal state,  as  our  history  of  the  French  and  American  questions 
will  have  shown ;  and  there  were  many  who  stood  in  fear  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  "  talent  of  keeping  perpetually  open  all  vital 
questions  and  dangerous  controversies."1  It  was  well  understood, 
that  Lord  Grey  thought  it  unsafe  to  make  Lord  Palmerston  For- 
eign Minister  at.  such  a  juncture ;  and  that  he  declined  to  act 
inconsistently  with  his  own  long-avowed  principles  of  peace,  by 
sitting  in  the  Cabinet  with  a  Minister  who  had  done  more  than 
any  other  man  to  foster  the  war-spirit  in  1840  and  1841.  The 
disappointed  Whig  party  bitterly  complained  that  "  Lord  Grey 
had  done  it  all;"  but  with  the  country  at  large  Lord  Grey  lost 
nothing  by  this  difficult  act  of  self-exclusion,  or  by  his  honorable 
silence  in  the  midst  of  the  censure  which  was  abundantly  poured 
out  upon  him. 

On  Friday  the  19th,  the  Queen  intimated  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  that, 
as  their  political  relation  was  about  to  terminate,  she  wished  to 
see  him  the  next  day,  to  bid  him  farewell.2  Before  he  went  to 
Windsor  on  the  Saturday,  he  was  informed  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell of  the  failure  of  his  enterprise;  and,  when  he  en-  Keturnof  Sir 
tered  the  Queen's  presence,  he  was  told,  that,  so  far  Robert  Peel 
from  taking  leave,  he  must  prepare  for  the  resumption 
of  office.  He  returned  to  town  as  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  reconstructing  his  Cabinet.  Lord  Stanley 
of  course  retired.  All  the  others  remained,  —  all  but  one  who  had 
died  suddenly  from  the  anxiety  of  the  crisis.  Lord  Death  of  Lord 
Wharncliffe  had  been  suffering  from  gout,  but  no  dan-  whamcUffe. 
ger  was  apprehended.  He  was,  however,  in  no  state  to  bear  the 
turmoil  of  the  time;  and  he  suddenly  sank,  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.3  As  President  of  the 
Council,  he  had  proved  himself  a  zealous  and  effective  Minister ; 
and  his  earnestness  in  fulfilling  to  the  utmost  such  provisions  for 
education  as  had  been  obtained,  secured  him  much  gratitude  from 
society.  It  was  an  untoward  time  for  a  West-Riding  election : 
but  this  elevation  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  to  the  peerage  rendered 
it  necessary ;  and  Lord  Morpeth  was  returned  to  his  old  seat 
without  opposition.  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Colonial  Secretary, 
instead  of  Lord  Stanley ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  succeeded 
Lord  Wharncliffe  as  President  of  the  Council.4 

And  now,  once  more,  all  was  going  well,  —  well  for  the  peo- 
ple, and,  in  a  large  view,  well  for  the  Minister.     His  position  was 

1  Spectator,  1845,  p.  1186.  2  Hansard,  Ixxxiii.  p.  89. 

8  Annual  Register,  1845,  Chron.  320.         <  Annual  Register,  1846,  Chron.  205. 
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at  once  an  humbling  and  a  glorious  one ;  his  course,  a  hard  and 
o-  „  v.          yet  a  straight  one.     He  had  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of 

Sir  Robert        •7,  ,.,./, 

Peel's posi-  the  world,  and  say  that  he  had  been  in  error  all  his  life, 
and  that  he  found  himself  compelled  now  to  aehieve 
that  which  he  had  all  his  life  opposed.  This  was  the  hard  part, 
accompanied  as  it  must  be  by  the  rage  of  disappointed  partisans, 
the  indignant  grief  of  old  friends,  and  perhaps  the  intemperate 
triumph  of  old  enemies.  But  his  position  was  a  glorious  one,  if 
he  could  but  show  himself  equal  to  it.  If,  instead  of  making 
this  the  beginning  of  a  new  career,  as  some  anticipated,  he  set- 
tled it  with  himself  that  this  should  be  his  last  scene  of  power, 
and  he  could  endure  calmly  what  he  must  go  through  as  a  neces- 
sary retribution  for  previous  error,  and  close  his  career  with 
giving  to  the  nation  the  benefit  it  most  wanted  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner,  this  last  scene  of  his  administration  might  be  the 
noblest.  His  course  must  be  hard,  for  there  were  terrible  storms 
ready  to  burst  in  Parliament ;  and  when  he  had,  by  a  stern  and 
self-forgetting  rule,  held  his  party  together  for  the  passage  of  the 
single  great  measure  now  in  his  hand,  his  party  would  fall  to 
pieces,  and  he  might  be  left  alone  in  his  place  in  the  Legislature, 
after  a  life  of  industry  and  eminent  political  prosperity.  But 
not  the  less  was  his  course  clear.  He  must  propose  and  carry 
through  a  total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  whatever  became  of 
himself.  This  must  be  his  single  and  his  final  aim ;  and  those 
who  knew  any  thing  of  "  the  alacrity  of  spirit "  with  which  a 
strong  and  honorable  mind  enters  on  a  great  work  of  reparation, 
self-sacrifice,  and  general  justice,  believed  that  Sir  R.  Peel  would 
now  make  manifest  to  the  utmost  the  nobleness  of  his  position 
and  the  singleness  of  his  aim. 

As  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  peremptory  and  inflexible, 
.   who  had  gone  through  so  many  changes,  and  must  now 

The  Duke  of  .  J  \        -,-          n 

Wellington's  go  through  one  more,  everybody  knew,  by  dint  ot  rep- 
position.  etition,  what  he  would  say.  He  would  say  that  he 
could  not  desert  his  Sovereign.  And  this  is  what  he  did  say. 
"  At  all  events,"  he  declared,  "  whatever  that  measure  may  be,  I 
must  say  this:  that,  situated  as  I  am  in  this  country,  —  highly 
rewarded  as  I  have  been  by  the  Sovereign  and  the  people  of 
England,  —  I  could  not  refuse  that  Sovereign  to  aid  her,  when 
called  upon,  to  form  a  government,  in  order  to  enable  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  meet  her  Parliament,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country.1  Upon  that  ground,  my  Lords,  I  present  myself  to  your 
Lordships." 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxiii.  p.  170. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  royal  speech,  delivered  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  the 
19th  of  January,  expressed  satisfaction  in  the  results  of  the  re- 
peal of  customs-duties,  as  far  as  they  had  yet  gone,   opening  of 
and   recommended   to    Parliament   the   consideration   the  session. 
whether  the  repeal  of  restrictions  might  not  be  carried  yet  further ; 
whether  there  might  not  still  be  a  remission  "  of  the  existing  duties 
upon  many  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  other  coun- 
tries." 1 

The  remission  took  place  on  several  articles  of  the  tariff  with- 
out much  opposition.  Almost  the  only  raw  materials  Furtherre_ 
still  subject  to-duty  were  tallow  and  timber;  and  these  mission  of 
were  to  be  extensively  reduced.  In  consideration  of  d 
the  release  of  so  much  raw  material,  the  manufacturers  were 
expected  to  acquiesce  in  the  reduction  of  some  remaining  articles 
of  manufacture ;  and  this  they  showed  all  willingness  to  do. 
And  well  they  might;  for  the  Minister's  exposition  proved  the 
vast  increase  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  England,  in  proportion 
to  the  removal  of  duties.2  There  was  to  be  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  silk  manufactures,  with  more  certainty  of 
levy;  and  the  duties  on  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  were  removed, 
or  lessened  one-half.  The  differential  duties  on  free-labor  sugar 
were  reduced,  —  the  higher  from  lls.  8d.  to  8s.;  and  the  lower 
from  9s.  4o?.  to  5s.  lOd.  On  brandy  and  foreign  spirits,  the  duty  was 
brought  down  nearer  to  the  point  which  might  obviate  smuggling ; 
that  is,  from  22s.  lOd.  per  gallon  to  15s.  Animal  food  and  ve- 
getables were  to  be  admitted  duty  free ;  and  butter,  cheese,  hops, 
and  cured  fish,  reduced  one-half.  Live  animals  were  freed  from 
duty ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  minor  and  "  unenumerated 
articles."  The  Minister  was  strengthened  by  the  successes  of 
former  years,  and  by  the  absorbing  of  men's  mind  in  the  corn- 
subject  ;  and  these  remissions  passed  without  any  effectual  oppo- 
sition. The  sugar-duties,  however,  were  left  over  for  subsequent 
consideration. 

The  revenue  showed  indisputably  the  results   of  former  re- 
missions.    There  was  this  year  a  clear  surplus  of  2,380,600/,s 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxiii.  p.  1.  2  Hansard,  Ixxxiii.  pp.  239-283. 
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There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  those 
The  revenue  excisable  commodities  which  are  connected  with  the 
prospectus,  comfort  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  more  money  was  in 
the  savings-banks  ;  and  there  was  something  better  still,  —  a  more 
significant  and  more  blessed  token  of  prosperity  than  any  other, — 
there  was  a  marked  decrease  of  crime.  But  for  the  impending 
famine,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  our  country  was  on  the  way 
to  a  prosperity  which  must  for  ever  have  settled  opinions  about 
the  policy  of  free-trade.  - 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  January  that  the  above  tariff  reductions 
were  proposed,  in  the  same  speech  that  was  to  announce  the  min- 
isterial plan  about  the  corn-laws.  "  Every  crevice  "  into  which  a 
stranger  could  thrust  himself  was  occupied ;  and  hundreds  who 
held  tickets  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  streets.  Prince  Al- 
bert and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  sat  below  the  bar.  The  Min- 
ister's speech  lasted  four  hours.  It  was  listened  to  for  the  most 
part  in  quietness  ;  but  some  paragraphs  were  vehemently  cheered 
by  the  opposition. 

All  agricultural  produce  which  serves  as  cattle-food,  such  as 
buckwheat  and  Indian  corn,  was  to  be  admitted  duty 

Corn-duties.     c        -,       T  ,,.  .   •  ,  .    ,  ,      ,     .  ,     * 

free.  It  was  this  provision  which  wrought  better  than 
any  other  precaution  whatever  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  sub- 
sequent famine  in  Ireland  ;  for  Indian  meal  is  a  good  article  of 
human  food,  —  far  superior  to  potatoes.  All  colonial  grain  was 
to  bear  a  merely  nominal  duty.  This  would  be  good  news  in 
our  Australian  colonies,  whenever  the  tidings  could  reach  so  far. 
As  for  other  grain,  all  protection  was  to  cease  in  three  years ; 
and  that  time  was  allowed  for  the  farmers  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  change.  In  the  interval,  the  duties  were  to  be 
considerably  reduced.2  When  wheat  was  under  4.8s.  per  quarter, 
the  duty  was  to  be  10s.  When  at  Is.  higher,  the  duty  was  to  be 
Is.  lower,  till  wheat  should  be  at  54s.  and  the  duty  at  4s.;  after 
which  the  duty  should  not  further  change.  The  same  principle 
and  proportion  were  to  apply  to  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
immediate  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  duty,  at  the  existing 
Relief  to  price  of  wheat,  from  16s.  to  4s.  It  was  proposed  to 
farmers,  afford  some  important  relief  to  the  farmers,  otherwise 
than  by  laying  burdens  on  other  classes.  Loans  of  public  money 
were  to  be  attainable  by  persons  contemplating  agricultural  im- 
provements. The  law  of  settlement  was  to  be  so  altered  as  to 
prevent  country  parishes  from  being  burdened  with  laborers  when 
adversity  pressed  on  the  manufacturing  districts.  Five  years' 
industrial  residence  was  henceforth  to  constitute  a  settlement. 
The  cost  of  prisoners  was  to  be  taken  off  the  county-rates.  By 
a  consolidation  of  the  highway  departments.  —  a  consolidation 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxiii.  p.  256.  3  Hansard,  Ixxxiii.  p.  263. 
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which  would  reduce  the  Boards  from  1 6,000  to  about  600,  —  a 
vast  relief  from  waste  and  mismanagement  would  be  obtained. 
Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  scheme.  Objections  natural- 
ly sprang  up  on  all  sides.  The  Protectionists  were,  of  course, 
furious;  and  their  antagonists  were  sorry  —  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  farmers  themselves  —  that  there  was  to  be  an 
interval  of  three  years  before  the  corn-trade  was  free.  The 
fanners'  friends  looked  on  the  accompanying  provisions  of  relief 
as  a  mere  mockery ;  and  some  derided  the  multifarious  charac- 
ter of  the  scheme.  But,  after  all  objections  were  made,  there 
remained  the  grand  and  simple  fact,  that  in  three  years  the  corn- 
laws  would  be  no  more.  The  manufacturers  threw  away  with 
joy  such  remaining  duties  as  had  been  called  a  protection  to 
them  ;*  and  the  League  leaders,  who  had  invariably  declared 
that  they  would  support  any  man  of  any  party  who  would  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  now  gave  their  whole  strength  to  the 
Minister  and  his  scheme. 

The  debate  began  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  extended  over 
twelve  nights  between  that  and  the  27th,  when  there   Thelssue 
was  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  government  by  a  major- 
ity of  97  in  a  House  of  577.1     On  the  2d  of  March,  the  House 
went  into  committee,  when  four  nights   more  were   filled  with 
debate,  before  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88. 
A  last  effort  was  made,  in  a  debate  of  three  nights,  to  prevent  a 
third  reading ;  but  it  was  carried,  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of  98  in  a  House  of  556  members.2 

In  the  Lords,  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  second  reading  was 
47  in  a  full  House,  —  a  more  easy  passage  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  few  amendments  that  were  proposed  were 
negatived ;  the  Bill  passed  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  became  law 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  mouth. 

During  this  long  series  of  debates,  every  consideration  that 
had  ever  been  urned  for  or  against  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was 
brought  up  airain.3  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  any  of  them  here. 
Every  personality  that  couM  pass  the  lips  of  educated  men  and 
gentlemen,  in  our  period  of  civilization,  was  uttered  by  angry 
antagonists ;  and  not  a  few  which  it  is  surprising  that  educated 
men  and  gentlemen  could  listen  to  without  discountenance  and  re- 
buke. It  would  do  no  good  to  repeat  any  of  them  here.  The  prin- 
cipal new  points,  not  mere  personality,  were  the  extraordinary 
denial,  on  the  part  of  the  Protectionists,  of  the  existence  or  proba- 
bility of  famine  in  Ireland,  though  such  an  amount  of  evidence  was 
laid  before  the  House  as  might  have  been  expected  to  bear  down 
all  party  rancor  and  all  pride  of  opinion,  and  to  induce  sympathy 
with  the  Administration  in  the  most  prejudiced  man  in  the  House. 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxiv.  p.  349.  2  Hansard,  Ixxxvi.  p.  721. 
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On  this,  also,  there  is  no  occasion  to  enlarge.  Time  has  shown 
what  the  condition  of  Ireland  was,  and  was  to  be ;  and  the  keen- 
est Protectionist  is  now  probably  astonished  that  he  could  ever 
doubt  it,  after  listening  to  the  evidence  offered  by  Sir  Robert 
Feel  and  Lord  Lincoln.  On  the  soundness  of  that  evidence, 
The  Min-  however,  rested  so  much  of  the  Minister's  case,  that 
ister.  anv  appreciation  of  himself  and  his  position  was  im- 
possible while  his  detail  of  facts  was  denied.  His  position  dur- 
ing the  session  was,  therefore,  hard  beyond  all  parallel.  His 
temper  and  conduct  were  worthy  of  it.  He  made  at  first  such 
ample  confession  of  the  error  of  a  life ;  maintained  so  simply 
the  duty  and  dignity  of  avowing  error,  instead  of  being  obstinate 
and  silent ;  bore  so  magnanimously  the  reproaches  which  were 
the  natural  retribution  of  the  mistake  which  he  had  held,  in  com- 
mon with  almost  the  whole  of  the  Legislature  and  the  aristocracy, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  and  was  so  sustained  under 
his  personal  trials  by  a  moral  enthusiasm  sufficiently  rare  at  all 
times  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  little  expected  from  him, 
tlvtt,  before  his  retirement,  he  was  looked  up  to  with  new  feelings 
by  generous-minded  men  of  all  parties.  His  own  words  will 
best  explain  his  position  and  his  views.  "You  have  a  right,  I 
admit,"  he  said,  in  his  final  speech  on  the  Bill,  "  to  taunt  me  with 
any  change  of  opinion  on  the  corn-laws ;  but  when  you  say,  that, 
by  my  adoption  of  the  principles  of  free-trade,  I  have  acted  in 
contradiction  to  those  principles  which  I  have  always  avowed 
during  my  whole  life,  —  that  charge  at  least,  I  say,  is  destitute 
of  foundation.1  Sir,  I  will  not  enter  at  this  late  hour  into  the 
discussion  of  any  other  topic.  I  foresaw  the  consequences  that 
have  resulted  from  the  measures  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
propose.  We  were  charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility  01 
taking  security  against  a  great  calamity  iu  Ireland.  We  did  not 
«ot  lightly.  We  did  not  form  our  opinion  upon  merely  local 
information,  —  the  information  of  local  authorities  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  an  undue  alarm.  Before  I  and  those  who  agreed 
with  me  came  to  that  conclusion,  we  had  adopted  every  means 
—  by  local  inquiry,  and  by  sending  perfectly  disinterested  per- 
sons of  authority  to  Ireland — to  form  a  just  and  correct  opinion. 
Whether  we  were  mistaken  or  not,  —  I  believe  we  were  not  mis- 
taken, —  but,  even  if  we  were  mistaken,  a  generous  construction 
should  be  put  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  millions  of  subjects 
of  the  Queen  from  the  consequences  of  scarcity  and  famine. 
Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  discussions,  I  feel  se- 
verely the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  those  from  almost  all  of  whom 
I  heretofore  received  a  most  generous  support.  So  far  from 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxvi.  p.  705. 
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expecting  them,  as  some  have  said,  to  adopt  my  opinions,  I  per- 
fectly recognize  the  sincerity  with  which  they  adhere  to  their 
own.  I  recognize  their  perfect  right,  on  account  of  the  admitted 
failure  of  my  speculation,  to  withdraw  from  me  their  confidence. 
I  honor  their  motives;  but  I  claim,  and  I  always  will  claim  while 
intrusted  with  such  powers,  and  subject  to  such  responsibility  as 
the  Minister  of  this  great  country  is  intrusted  with  and  is  subject 
to,  —  I  always  will  assert  the  right  to  give  that  advice  which  I 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  well-being. 
I  was  not  considering,  according  to  the  language  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Shrewsbury,  what  was  the  best  bargain  to  make  for 
a  party.  I  was  considering,  first,  what  were  the  best  measures  to 
avert  a  great  calamity ;  and,  as  a  secondary  consideration,  to  re- 
lieve that  interest  which  I  was  bound  to  protect  from  the  odium 
of  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  measures  which  I  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  averting  that  calamity.  Sir,  I  cannot 
charge  myself  or  my  colleagues  with  having  been  unfaithful  to 
the  trust  committed  to  us.  ...  If  I  look  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  ;  if  I  look  to  the  position  of  the  Church ;  if  I  look 
to  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy, —  I  cannot  charge  myself  with 
having  taken  any  course  inconsistent  with  Conservative  princi- 
ples calculated  to  endanger  the  privileges  of  any  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  or  of  any  institutions  of  the  country.  My  earnest 
wish  has  been,  during  my  tenure  of  power,  to  impress  the  people 
of  this  country  with  a  belief  that  the  Legislature  was  animated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  frame  its  legislation  upon  the  principles  of 
equity  and  justice.  I  have  a  strong  belief,  that  the  greatest 
object  which  we  or  any  other  government  can  contemplate, 
should  be  to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  that  class  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  no  direct  relation  by 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  I  wish  to  convince  them, 
that  our  object  has  been  so  to  apportion  taxation,  that  we  shall 
relieve  industry  and  labor  from  any  undue  burden,  and  transfer 
it,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  good,  to  those  who  are 
better  enabled  to  bear  it.  I  look  to  the  present  peace  of  this 
country;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  disturbance,  —  to  the  non- 
existence  of  any  commitment  for  a  seditious  offence ;  I  look  to  the 
calm  that  prevails  in  the  public  mind ;  I  look  to  the  absence  of 
all  disaffection ;  I  look  to  the  increased  and  growing  public  con- 
fidence on  account  of  the  course  you  have  taken  in  relieving 
trade  from  restrictions,  and  industry  from  unjust  burdens,  —  and 
w  here  there  was  dissatisfaction,  I  see  contentment ;  where  there 
was  turbulence,  I  see  there  is  peace ;  where  there  was  disloyalty, 
I  see  there  is  loyalty ;  I  see  a  disposition  to  confide  in  you,  and 
not  to  agitate  questions  that  are  at  the  foundations  of  your  in- 
stitutions." 
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In  a  later  speech,  the  very  last  which  he  delivered  before 
quitting  office,  he  again  recurred  to  the  great  consolatory  ground 
of  the  improved  condition  of  those  who  can  least  help  them- 
selves.1 lie  relinquished  power,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  with  a 
more  lively  recollection  of  the  support  and  confidence  I  have 
received  during  several  years,  than  of  the  opposition,  which, 
during  a  recent  period,  I  have  encountered.  In  relinquishing 
power,  I  shall  leave  a  name  severely  censured,  I  f^ar,  by  many 
who,  on  public  grounds,  deeply  regret  the  severance  of  party 
ties,  —  deeply  regret  that  severance,  not  from  interested  or  per- 
sonal motives,  but  from  the  firm  conviction  that  fidelity  to  party 
engagements  —  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party 
—  constitutes  a  powerful  instrument  of  government:  I  shall  sur- 
render power,  severely  censured  also  by  others,  who,  from  no 
interested  motive,  adhere  to  the  principle  of  protection,  consid- 
ering the  maintenance  of  it  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  the  country.  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by 
every  monopolist,  who,  from  less  honorable  motives,  clamors  for 
protection  because  it  conduces  to  his  own  individual  benefit ;  but 
it  may  be  that  I  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
labor,  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant 
and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter,  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened 
with  a  sense  of  injustice." 

It  was  quite  true  that  there  was  a  popular  disposition  "  not 
Nature  of  to  agitate  questions  that  are  at  the  foundation  of  our 
then-form,  institutions."  The  great  reform  of  policy  —  of  pro- 
cedure—  which  had  now  taken  place,  had  excluded  all  present 
thoughts  of  organic  change  from  the  mind  of  the  people.  In- 
ferior in  importance  as  the  late  enterprise  was  to  that  of  reform 
of  Parliament,  —  inferior  in  its  order  and  in  its  import,  —  it  was 
yet  great  enough  to  absorb  for  the  time  the  political  energy  of 
the  nation.  To  arrest  the  sinking  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  and  remove  the  impediments  to  a  free  supply  of 
food,  were  objects  inferior  only  to  any  enterprise  of  organic 
change  ;  but  they  were  inferior.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  organic  change  may  not  arise  from  an  inferior  order  of 
reform ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  was  clear  to  those  who  were  aware 
of  the  facts,  that  the  power  under  the  Reform  Bill,  disco vered 
by  Mr.  Cobden,  of  renovating  county  constituencies,  must,  sooner 
or  later,  bring  forth  vast  political  results.  The  system  of 
forty-shilling  freehold  purchase  and  registration,  begun  under 
the  League  organization,  did  not  stop  when  the  League  dissolved 
itself.  It  proceeds,  and  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

1  Hansard,  Ixxxvii.  p.  1054. 
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On  the  2d  of  July,  the  League  was  "  conditionally  dissolved,"  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  a  great  meeting  of  the  leaders  Dissolu. 
at  Manchester.1  The  body  was  virtually  dissolved;  tkmofthe 
but  the  executive  council  had  power  to  call  it  again  Leasue. 
into  existence,  if  occasion  should  arise,  —  that  is,  if  attempts 
should  be  made  to  revive  agricultural  protection.  Mr.  Cobden 
here  joyfully  closed  his  seven  years'  task,  which  he  had  prose- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  health,  fortune,  domestic  comfort,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  tastes  in  every  way.  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
said  of  him,  in  his  closing  speech,  that  to  one  man  was  the  great 
work  of  repeal  owing,  and  that  that  man  was  Richard  Cobden ; 
and  Mr.  Cobden  now  declared  at  Manchester,  that,  if  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  lost  office,  he  had  gained  a  country.  The  Leaguers  were 
not  called  on  for  more  than  the  first  instalment  of  the  quarter  of 
a  million  they  had  resolved  to  raise ;  and,  out  of  that  sum,  they 
voted  10,000/.,  in  his  absence,  to  their  chairman,  Mr.  James 
Wilson.  Mr.  Cobden  had  sacrificed  at  least  20,00(W.  in  the  cause. 
The  country  now,  at  the  call  of  the  other  chief  Leaguers,  pre- 
sented him  with  above  80,000£, —  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
acknowledging  his  sacrifices,  but  also  to  set  him  free  for  life  for 
the  political  service  of  his  country. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  ministers  had  introduced  a  Bill  for 
the  protection  of  life  in  Ireland,  where  the  practice   insh  Life 
of  night-assassination  was  again  partially  prevailing.   Bil1- 
The  political  jealousy  of  the  time  was  exercised  upon  this  Bill ; 
and  it  was  opposed  by  a  curious  medley  of  members  in  the  Com- 
mons, after  an  easy  passage  in  the  Lords.     It  was  thrown  out  in 
the  Commons  on  the  same  night  (June  26)  when  the  Corn-law 
Bill  passed  the  Lords.2     The  majority  against  the  ministers  was 
73.     Every  one  knew  that  the  Peel  Administration  was  going 
OIK,  as  soon  as  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  achieved ;  but 
perhaps  this  defeat  settled  the  moment.     On  the  29th,   Resignation 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  leave  of  power  in  the   of  ministers, 
one  House,  and   Sir  R.  Peel  in  the   other,  in  announcing  their 
resignation  of  office.3 

In  one  sense,  Sir  R.  Peel  might  be  said  to  take  leave  of 
power ;  but  his  moral  power  was  destined  yet  to  grow  stronger. 
An  old  and  faithful  member  of  opposition,  Mr.  Hume,  said  of 
him,  on  this  last  evening,  "that  no  one  over  left  power  carrying 
with  him  so  much  of  the  sympathy  of  the  people;  "and  there 
were  multitudes  who  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  losing  him, 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  discovering  himself  to  the  nation  in 
his  greatest  aspect.4  As  he  left  the  House  on  the  night  of  the 
29th,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  he  was  awaited 

1  Spectator,  1846,  p.  630.  2  Hansard,  Ixxxvii.  p.  1027. 

8  Hansard,  Ixxxvii.  pp.  1039,  1040.  *  Hansard,  Ixxxvii.  p.  1058. 
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by  a  quiet  multitude  outside,  who  bared  their  heads  at  the  sight 
of  him,  and  escorted  him  to  his  house.  Some  of  these  probably 
hoped  to  hail  him  as  Minister  again  some  day ;  for  it  was  a  com- 
mon idea  throughout  the  country,  that,  if  there  was  only  one  man 
who  could  govern  the  country,  that  man  would  have  to  govern 
the  country,  whether  he  would  or  no.  But  he  knew  better.  He 
knew  that  his  last  words  were  a  real  farewell. 

That  which  he  did  not  and  could  not  know  was  the  full  noble- 
The  retiring  ness  of  the  position  which  he  would  henceforth  hold. 
Minister.  jje  had  nothing  more  to  attain.  His  wealth  had 
always  been  great ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  Sov- 
ereign to  ennoble  him.  His  honors  were  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  of  the  peerage,  and  would  have  been  rather  impaired  than 
enhanced  by  his  removal  from  among  the  Commons.  In  the 
Commons  he  had  no  party,  because  there  was  no  party  there ; 
and,  if  there  had  been,  he  had  withdrawn  from  party  conflict. 
He  spoke  as  from  his  own  mind ;  and  his  words  had  singular 
weight.  He  sat  in  the  Legislature,  a  man  free  from  personal 
aims  of  every  kind,  at  full  leisure,  and  in  full  freedom  to  cast 
light  where  it  is  wanted  on  any  hand,  to  give  guidance  and 
sanction,  and  material  for  speculation  and  action  in  future  years, 
when  he  would  be  no  more  seen  in  his  place.  Men  of  all  par- 
ties seemed  to  agree  upon  one  point  in  regard  to  Sir  R.  Peel, — 
that  his  latest  position  in  the  British  Legislature  was  the  noblest 
that,  in  our  period  of  time,  could  be  held  by  any  man. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

WITH  the  charm  of  a  youthful  Sovereign  and  a  fresh  royal 
generation    came,    necessarily,    the    mournfulness    of   j^^  of  the 
seeing  the  old  drop  off,  —  the  old  princes  and  states-   J>«ke  of 
men  and  warriors  whose  names  had  been  familiar  to 
us  all  our  lives.     The  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  most  popular  of  the 
sons  of  George  III.,  —  the  amiable  man,  the  lover  of  books  and 
of  philosophy,  the  hero  of  a  love-story  in  the  last  century,  when 
he  married  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  —  died  in  April,  1843,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age ;    and  his  cousin,  the   Princess 
Sophia  of  Gloucester,  followed  him  in  November  of    Princesg 
the  next  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.     At  the  time   Sophia  of 
they  died,   the   reading  world  was  learning,   by   the   GloucesUsr- 
Diary  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  how  these  affectionate  cousins  looked, 
and  what  they  said,  in  the  days  of  their  early  youth,  when  she 
was  brilliantly  handsome,  and  he  full  of  grace  and  kindness  to 
everybody  in  his  father's  court.     They  had  since  had  much  pain 
and  uneasiness  in  their  lives ;   and  it  was  time  that  they  were 
at  rest.  —  The  illustrious  family  of  the  Wellesleys  was  breaking 
up.     The   Marquis  Wellesley,  who   had  ruled   India   Marquis 
when  his  brother  Arthur  won  his  first  successes  there,   Weiiesiey. 
died  in  1842,  in  his  eighty-third  year;  and  his  younger  brother, 
—  but  still  some  years  older  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Cowley,  —  Lord  Mornington,  followed  in  1845.  Lord  Mom- 
Lord   Mornington  was  Sir  R.  Peel's  predecessor  in  inston- 
his  early  office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland.     The  offices  which  he 
subsequently  filled  were  unimportant,  except  that  of  Postmaster- 
general,  which  he  held  during  the  short  Peel  Administration  of 
1835.     Lord  Wellesley  was  a  much  more  important  man  to  the 
nation,  not  only  by  his  Indian  administration,  but  by  his  strenu- 
ous support  of  his  warrior  brother  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
when  he  had  to  contend  with  the  timidity  and  carelessness  of  the 
government  at  home,  even  more  painfully  than  with  the  French 
forces  abroad.     What  his  government  was  in  Ireland  in  1822,  and 
how  his  liberality  excited  the  wrath  of  the  ascendency  party  there, 
we  have  seen.     His  old  age  was  imbittered  by  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, such  as  he  had  contrived  to  trouble  himself  with  all  his 
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life.  The  East-India  Company  made  liberal  gifts  to  him,  in 
acknowledgment  of  former  services ;  and,  after  this,  his  few 
remaining  days  slipped  away  quietly,  amidst  the  solace  of  books 
and  old  friendships;  though  the  wording  of  some  provisions  in 
his  will  seems  to  show  that  he  regarded  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Melbourne  with  no  more  tranquillity  than  his  friend,  Lord 
Brougham,  to  whose  charge  he  left  the  vindication  of  his  memory, 
"confiding  in  his  justice  and  honor."1  —  An  old  friend  and  com- 
rade of  the  Wellesleys,  Lord  Hill,  died  in  1842.  He 

Lord  Hill.     .      ,  i  •       o       •  i    T-> 

had  won  glory  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  £  ranee,  and 
finally  at  Waterloo ;  and  he  earned  civic  gratitude  by  his  admi- 
rable administration  of  the  army  —  which  may  be  called  a  civic 
service  —  between  the  years  1828  and  1842.  No  private  in- 
terest or  political  bias  ever  was  seen  to  affect  his  distribution 
of  patronage,  keen  as  was  the  watch  kept  upon,  him  by  the 
opponents  of  the  successive  ministries  under  which  he  served. 
He  was  seventy  when  he  died.  —  In  the  group  of  old  and  dying 
men  associated  in  our  minds  with  our  last  wars,  we  may  note 
sir  Hudson  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  perhaps  the 
Lowe.  most  abused  man  of  his  time.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  appointed  jailer  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  No  man 
could  have  occupied  that  post  under  any  circumstances  without 
undergoing  cruel  anxiety  and  perpetual  embarrassment ;  but  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  had  not  that  support  from  the  government  at  home 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect ;  and  they  allowed  him  to  be  victim- 
ized by  calumny,  while  the  fault  was  theirs,  if  indeed  the  fallen 
Emperor's  lot  was  less  easy  than  it  might  have  been  made.  Sir 
H.  Lowe  appeai-s  to  have  done  all  that  he  could,  —  without 
thanks,  without  support,  without  guidance,  —  under  incessant 
misconstruction  from  the  world,  and  intolerable  insult  from  his 
captive.  If  there  was  fault,  it  appears  to  have  been  merely  of 
nerve ;  and  the  wonder  would  have  been  if  he  could  have  main- 
tained nerve  and  judgment  under  the  daily  irritation  of  his 
position.  —  Of  the  old  statesmen  and  politicians,  more 

Lord  Grey.      ,  11-          i  •  .     i        T        i    /~i  r  •   i 

dropped  during  this  period.  Lord  Grey,  after  a  sick 
retirement  of  a  few  years,  died  in  his  eighty-second  year,  in 
Lord  Canter-  July?  1845  ;  and,  in  the  same  month,  Lord  Canterbury, 
bury-  the  speaker  of  the  Commons  for  so  many  years,  under 

the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton.     His  age  was  sixty- 
Lord         five.  —  Lord  Wallace,  the  early  friend  of  Jenkinson 
Wallace.     an(j  Canning,  and  a  holder  of  office  under  Mr.   Pitt, 
died  in   1844,  with  the  reputation  of  a  Liberal   rather  than  a 
Conservative,  and  mourned  by  the  friends  of  the  liberal  measures 
of  the  day.     He  was  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Huskisson  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  had  the  same  clear  views  of  the  advantages 
1  Annual  Register,  1844,  Chron.  8. 
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of  free-trade.  While  Master  of  the  Mint,  he  greatly  improved 
the  coinage.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  rendered 
substantial  service  in  office  and  in  Parliament  without  exciting 
party  feelings  in  others,  probably  because  he  was  able  to  rise 
above  them  himself.  —  Of  the  Liberal  party,  several  leaders  were 
.lost  at  this  time.  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  become  Lord  Lom 
Congleton,  who  did  as  much  as  a  member  of  Parlia-  Conglet°n- 
nient  well  could  do  towards  financial  reform,  died  by  his  own 
hand,  in  a  state  of  nervous  disease,  in  1842.  He  was  a  Secretary- 
at-war  in  the  early  days  of  Lord  Grey's  Administration ;  but 
he  did  not  like  the  financial  proceedings  of  the  Whigs,  and  he 
resigned  in  a  few  months,  —  a  measure  absolutely  necessary,  if 
he  objected  to  Lord  Althorp's  projects  being  attributed  to  his  own 
principles.  As  we  have  before  seen,  he  disclaimed  all  participa- 
tion in  Lord  Althorp's  budgets ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  resign  to  do  this.  Under  Lord  Melbourne,  he  was  pay- 
master of  the  forces.  As  a  leading  member  of  the  Excise  com- 
mission, he  rendered  important  service.  Lord  Congleton  had 
nearly  completed  his  sixty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of  his  unhappy 
death.  His  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  remains  unoccupied,  his 
son  and  heir  being  a  member  of  the  community  of  Plymouth 
Brethren. 

The  stanch  old  Liberal,  Alderman  Wood,  of  late  Sir  Matthew 
Wood,  so  well  remembered  as  the  brave  host  of  Queen  sir  Matthew 
Caroline  at  the  most  critical  turn  of  her  fortunes,  died  Wood- 
in  a  good  old  age,  in  1843.  —  And  in  the  next  year  the  once 
famous  Radical,  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  He  was  no  sir  Francis 
longer  a  Radical ;  and  it  was  a  misfortune  to  the  Burdett. 
Liberal  cause  that  he  had  ever  been  one.  He  was  a  weak  and 
vain  man,  —  fond  of  notoriety  and  scenes,  capable  of  going  to 
prison  for  libel  amidst  popular  sympathy,  and  of  being  found 
teaching  his  son  to  read  Magna  Charta,  when  called  on  by  the 
officers  of  justice  on  that  errand ;  but  he  was  not  capable  of 
the  silent  self-denial,  the  long  perseverance,  the  patient  labor  and 
good-temper,  necessary  to  the  support  and  furtherance  of  the 
cause  in  adverse  times,  and  up  to  the  moment  of  success.  He 
fell  back ;  and,  falling  back,  was  rejected  by  Westminster  in 
1837;  and,  from  that  time,  he  became  an  avowed  Conservative, 
sitting  for  North  Wiltshire  on  that  interest.  He  had  many 
requisites  for  popularity,  and  he  long  enjoyed  it ;  but  it  did  not 
eheer  the  end  of  his  life,  for  the  mode  of  his  political  change  was 
not  one  which  could  be  regarded  with  respect  by  either  old  or 
new  allies.  He  died  a  few  days  after  his  wife,  in  January,  1844, 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  —  Sir  R.  Peel's  sir  wniiam 
Attorney-general,  Sir  William  W.  Follett,  a  man  who  *oii*tt 
wanted  only  health  to  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  legal  and 
VOL.  iv.  34 
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political  honors,  (lied  in  office  in  1845;  the  ministers  attending 
his  funeral.  lie  was  only  forty -six.  —  One  of  the  heroes  of  our 
Sir  William  late  Indian  wars,  Major-general  Sir  William  Nott, 
Note.  dje(i  very  soon  after  attaining  the  honors  and  rewards 

assigned  him  for  his  share  in  redeeming  the  disgrace  of  the 
Afghan  war.  The  Queen  gave  him  honors ;  Parliament  voted 
him  thanks ;  and  the  East-India  Company  presented  him  with 
1000/.  a  year  for  his  life.  He  returned  ill  in  health:  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  excitement  of  his  welcome,  especially  in  his 
native  town  of  Carmarthen,  was  too  much  for  him  ;  for  he  pres- 
ently sank  under  disease  of  the  heart.  He  had  reached  his 
sixty-third  year. 

A  few  centuries  earlier,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  would  have 
Sir  Robert  been  a  hero  of  romance  ;  and,  as  it  was,  his  history  has 
Ker  Porter,  more  of  the  heroic  and  romantic  about  it  than  we  look 
for  in  our  time.  His  destiny  seems  to  have  been  determined  by 
no  less  romantic  a  person  than  Flora  Macdonald,  who  fixed  his 
attention  on  a  battle-piece  in  her  house,  and  explained  to  him 
that  it  was  one  of  the  battles  of  1745.  He  was  made  to  be  a 
painter ;  and  this  incident,  occurring  when  he  was  only  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  made  him  the  painter  of  that  picture,  the  "  Storm- 
ing of  Seringapatam,"  which  set  all  artists  wondering  what  lot 
could  be  in  store  for  the  youth  who,  at  nineteen,  could  achieve 
such  a  work  in  less  time  than  most  men  would  require  to  plan  it. 
The  picture  was  destroyed  in  a  fire ;  but  the  sketches  remained, 
and  many  other  battle-pieces  by  the  same  hand.  Young  Porter 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  Russia,  and  married  a  Russian  princess. 
He  travelled  over  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Asia,  and  made 
the  world  the  wiser  for  what  he  saw.  He  was  next  painting 
sacred  subjects  for  altar-pieces  at  Venezuela,  where  he  was 
British  consul ;  and,  after  seeing  what  he  could  of  South  America, 
he  died  at  last  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  apoplexy  brought  on  by  the 
Russian  cold,  after  the  heats  of  Venezuela.  He  was  the  brother 
of  the  novelists,  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  May,  1842,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 

age- 
Lord  Elgin,  who  gave  us  the  marbles  in  the  British  Museum, 
died  in  1841.     While  our  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  he 
employed  his  time  and  efforts  in  securing  Greek  sculp- 
tures and  medals,  iu'obtaining  plans,  measurements  and  elevations 
of  buildings,  moulds  and  casts;  and,  in  1816,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons decided  to  purchase  the  Elgin  marbles  for  35,000/.     Lord 
Elgin  lived  to  be  seventy-four,  and  to  see  something  of  the  benefit 
the  nation  derived  from  his  labors  in   Greece.     Many  natural 
regrets  have  been  expressed  by  travellers  at  the  removal  of  the 
sculptures   from  their  own  place ;   but  subsequent  events  have 
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made  it  clear,  that,  if  they  had  not  been  secured,  nothing  but  their 
fragments  would  have  been  left  by  this  time.  Their  removal  has 
made  the  Greek  wars  of  recent  years  one  degree  less  disastrous. 

It  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  Nollekens.  that  when,  in  the 
exhibition  of  1806,  his  eye  fell  OD  a  bust  sent  in  by  a  sirF. 
novice,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  splendid  work.  Let  the  man  Chiintrey- 
be  known.  Remove  one  of  my  busts,  and  put  this  in  its  place." 
The  man  was  Chantrey,  —  then  twenty-four  years  old.  From 
that  time  he  was  abundantly  known,  and  uniformly  successful. 
lie  never  had  any  struggles  against  fortune  to  tell  of,  his  only 
cross  in  life  being  that  his  father  had  wished  to  make  him  an 
attorney  when  he  desired  to  be  "a  carver."  The  two  works  by 
which  he  is  perhaps  best  known,  the  statue  of  Lady  Louisa 
Russell  and  the  Sleeping  Children  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  were 
from  designs  by  Stothard.  He  had  not  poetic  faculty  for  such 
designs ;  but  he  excelled  in  monumental  sculpture  of  a  simply 
grave  order,  —  as  his  statues  of  Watt  and  Horner  and  Canning, 
and  many  more,  are  proofs.  Having  no  near  relations,  Chantrey 
left  the  reversion  of  his  property,  after  its  use  by  his  widow,  for 
the  encouragement  of  art  in  Great  Britain.  When  he  was 
building  a  mausoleum  for  himself,  he  said  to  his  friend  and 
assistant,  Allan  Cunningham,  that  it  should  be  made  large  enough 
to  hold  them  both  ;  but  Allan  had  no  mind  for  this.  "  No,"  said 
he,  "  I  should  not  like,  even  when  I  am  dead,  to  be  so  shut  up.  I 
would  far  rather  rest  where  the  daisies  would  grow  over  my 
head."  They  departed  within  a  year  of  each  other ;  Chantrey 
going  first,  and  leaving  a  generous  provision  for  Cunningham,  — 
to  whose  poetical  mind  he  owed  more  than  even  to  his  zealous 
attachment.  Chantrey  died  suddenly,  of  heart-disease,  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1841 ;  and  Cunningham,  on  the  5th  of 
the  next  November.  The  sculptor  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age  ; 
the  poet,  fifty -six.  It  is  as  a  poet,  and  especially  as  a  song- writer, 
that  Allan  Cunningham's  name  will  live.  He  at-  Allan  cun- 
tempted  various  walks  of  literature,  and  is  well  known  ringham. 
by  his  "  Lives  of  British  Painters ; "  but  his  fame  rests  more 
securely  on  his  ballads  and  songs.  We  shall  not  forget  "It's 
hame  and  it's  hame,"  or  "A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea." 

There   was  a  great  sweep  among  the  painters   during   this 
period.     Hofland,  the  landscape-painter,  was  husband     The 
to  the  Mrs.  Hofland  whose  tales  for  children  were  so     Hoflands. 
unboundedly  popular  for  some  time  after  their  appearance.     The 
Edgeworths  testified  to  their  great  value  in  Ireland ;  and  Queen 
Charlotte  patronized  them  in  England.     The  husband,  too,  was 
favored  by  the  old  King ;  yet  the  Hoflands  suffered  cruelly  from 
embarrassments,  caused  by  an  unfortunate  contract  with  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  the  heavy  expenses  of  which  ft  11,  not  on  the 
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Peer,  but  the  artist.     Both  worked  hard,  as  long  as  years  and 

health  would  allow ;  the  husband  in  teaching  as  well  as  painting, 

and  the  wife  in  literature  and  in  domestic  cares.     Mr.  Hoflaud 

died  in  January,  1843,  and  his  wife  in  November,  1844.  —  In 

1844,  we  lost  the  aged  Nicholson,  one  of  the  founders 

of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colors,  whose  last 

effort,  when  dying,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  was  to  have  himself 

lifted  up,  to  brighten  a  dark  cloud  in  a  picture  of  a  shipwreck ; 

and  Geddes,  the  portrait-painter  and  associate  of  the 

Royal  Academy,  best  known,  perhaps,  by  his  picture 

of  the  "  Discovery  of  the  Regalia  of  Scotland,"  with  a  portrait  of 

Scott ;  and  Grieve,  the  first  scene-painter  of  his  time, 

Grieve 

who  raised  that  kind  of  work  into  a  department  of  art ; 
and,  to  the  regret  of  all  England,  Callcott,  the  respected  and 
Sir  A.  beloved.  He  was  early  destined  to  music,  with  and 
Caiicott.  Dv  |n-s  ei(jer  brother ;  but  he  turned  to  painting,  and  at 
first  to  portraits,  under  the  teaching  of  Hoppner.  After  1803, 
however,  he  devoted  himself  to  landscape-painting,  and  earned 
the  title  of  the  English  Claude.  He  married  the  well-known 
writer,  Maria  Graham,  whose  health  was  undermined  before  this 
second  marriage.  His  devoted  watching  over  her  destroyed  his 
health,  and  impaired  in  proportion  his  professional  efforts ;  and 
when  she  died,  in  1842,  he  was  more  like  a  man  of  eighty  than 
of  sixty-three  ;  and  he  was  uo  longer  able  to  paint.  In  1844.  the 
Queen  made  him  conservator  of  the  royal  pictures;  an  office 
which  was  valuable  to  him,  not  only  for  its  honor  and  profit,  but 
because  it  afforded  him  occupation  and  interest  which  were  not 
too  great  for  his  strength.  Up  to  the  last  week  of  his  life,  he 
exerted  himself  to  complete  an  improved  catalogue  of  the  Queen's 
pictures,  and  then  died,  on  the  23d  of  November,  after  a  decline 
of  at  least  six  years.  His  serene  expanses,  wide  horizons,  melt- 
ing distances,  rippling  waters,  and  lucid  Dutch  river-scenes,  will 
always  refresh  and  gratify  the  eye,  through  all  changes  of  taste 
in  art. 

The  year  1845  was  a  sad  one  too.     In  January  died  the  aged 
painter  Smirke,  the  father  of  the  two  architects  of  well- 
known  name,  and  a  Royal  Academician  from  the  year 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  death,  1792;  and  Phillips,  al^o  ;i  Royal 
Academician,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English 
portrait-painters.     He  succeeded  Fuseli,  in   1824,  in 
the  professorship  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy,  delivering 
ten  lectures  which  have  a  good  reputation ;  and  he  wrote  a  good 
deal  on  painting  in  Rees's  "  Cyclopedia ; "  but  his  fame  rests  on 
his  portraits.     He  established  something  better  than  fame  in  the 
hearts  of  brother-artists,  and  of  all  who  know  what  he  did  for 
the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  profession.  —  In  the  same  year 
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died,  aged  only  thirty-three,  a  man  from  whom  great  things  were 
hoped,  —  William  John  Miiller,  a  landscape  aud  cos- 
tume painter  of  high  excellence.  He  followed  his  art 
into  the  wildest  recesses  of  Greece,  and  high  up  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  At  a  great  sacrifice  of  connection,  money, 
and  time,  he  accompanied,  at  his  own  request,  Sir  Charles 
Fellows's  last  expedition  to  Lycia,  and  brought  back  sketches  of 
extraordinary  value,  which  sold  for  above  4000/.  after  his  death. 
Some  pictures,  from  which  he  hoped  every  thing  that  could  com 
pensate  him  for  his  sacrifices,  were  so  hung  in  the  exhibition  of 
1845  as  to  be  unnoticed.  The  disappointment  preyed  on  his 
mind,  and  prostrated  his  strength.  Whether  disease  had  before 
fixed  itself  fatally  in  his  frame,  there  is  no  saying  now  ;  but  lie 
pined  and  sank,  dying  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  on  the  8th  of 
September  following  his  disappointment.  —  A  sadder  event  than 
even  this  gave  a  shock  to  the  whole  nation,  a  few  months  after- 
wards. In  June,  1846,  our  historical  painter,  Haydon, 
destroyed  himself,  in  anguish  under  poverty  and  morti-  ay 
fication.  He  was  a  man  of  temperate  habits,  but  incapable  of 
prudence  and  skill  in  the  management  of  affairs.  He  was  in  debt 
almost  all  his  lite ;  and  he  discouraged  his  patrons  by  making  his 
pictures  too  large  to  be  hung,  and  by  other  perversities  which 
another  kind  of  man  would  have  avoided,  without  injury  to  his 
artistical  aim.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  his  misfortunes ; 
but  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  deeply  mourn  them.  There  is 
no  one  who  cannot  feel  what  must  have  been  the  anguish  of  a 
man  so  sensitive  when  no  commissions  came  in ;  when  his  exhibi- 
tion in  April  so  failed  as  that  only  four  persons  came  the  first  day, 
while  crowds  were  struggling  for  entrance  to  see  Tom  Thumb. 
"  How  different  it  would  have  been  twenty-six  years  ago ! "  he 
wrote  in  his  diary.  He  became  grave  and  silent  in  his  family, 
and  superstitious  in  his  entries  in  his,  diary.  In  one  week,  he 
noted  down  the  visitors  to  his  exhibition  as  133|,  while  12,000 
went  to  see  Tom  Thumb,  —  not  asking  himself,  unhappily,  how 
few  of  the  12,000  he  would  have  cared  to  see  in  his  room.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  he  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  two  others, 
stating  that  he  had  a  heavy  sum  to  pay.  "  Tormented  by 
Disraeli,  harassed  by  public  business,"  as  the  grateful  artist 
wrote,  ''  Sir  R.  Feel  was  the  only  one  who  replied ; "  and  the 
reply  was  instant  and  kind,  enclosing  501.  Six  days  afterwards 
occurs  the  last  entry,  —  Lear's  words,  "  Stretch  me  no  longer  on 
this  rough  world;"  and,  before  the  ink  was  dry,  the  overwrought 
sufferer  had  shot  himself.  His  family  were  taken  immediate  care 
of  by  the  Queen,  the  Minister,  and  the  friends  of  art  and  artists. 
Haydon  did  what  he  could  to  raise  the  ideal  and  practice  of 
historical  painting  in  England.  He  lectured  and  wrote  and 
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taught  and  discoursed.  But  he  was  not  one  who  could  be  made 
secure  and  happy  by  any  tiling  that  he  could  do  for  art,  or  any 
thing  that  men  could  do  for  him,  in  a  state  of  society  like  our 
own.  If  he  could  ever  have  fitted  any  time,  it  was  certainly  not 
our  own.  He  saw  historical  painting  more  likely  to  thrive  in 
England  than  ever  before,  and  knew  that  it  was  partly  by  his 
own  efforts;  yet  there  seeme<l  no  room  for  hope  that  any  picture 
of  his  would  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Fine  Arts  Commission  took  no  notice  of  him ;  and  when,  by 
opening  his  exhibition,  he  invited  the  public  to  judge  his  claims, 
the  public  took  no  heed,  and  his  heart  was  broken.  His  most 
appreciated  work  appears  to  have  been  "  Christ  entering  Jeru- 
salem," which  he  exhibited  in  1820.  Another  which,  through 
the  engraving,  roused  a  wide  popular  sympathy,  was  "  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena."  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  was  sixty  years  old. 
.  — Of  musicians,  there  died,  during  the  period,  Joseph 
Count  Mazzinghi,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  who  had  actually 
been  chosen  director  at  the  Opera-house  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  who  continued  a  popular  composer  during  his  long  life ;  and, 
of  actors,  the  great  laugh-maker,  Liston.  Of  all  things 
in  the  world,  Liston  was,  first,  usher  in  a  school ;  and 
when  he  took  a  fancy  for  the  stage,  it  was  for  tragedy.  Never- 
theless, it  was  reserved  for  him  to  make  100/.  per  week  in 
comedy  ;  and  to  make  it  fairly,  for,  while  he  was  yet  receiving 
only  GO/,  per  week,  as  Paul  Pry,  the  manager  cleared  7000/.  in 
the  season.  In  the  provinces,  he  often  received  from  250/.  to 
350/.  per  week ;  an  indication  of  the  English  being  a  laughter- 
loving  people,  after  all  that  can  be  said  of  their  tendency  to 
solicitude  and  solemnity.  Liston  was  truly  an  artist,  amidst  all 
his  license  to  take  liberties  with  the  public  mirth.  He  studied 
his  most  grotesque  characters  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been 
tragic.  He  was  a  man  of  domestic  habits  and  irreproachable 
character ;  and  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty-nine  amidst  the 
serious  respect  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  delight  of  a  laughing 
nation.  He  died  in  March,  1846,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  —  Mr.  Loudou's  name  seems  to  belong  to  the  list 
of  artists,  so  artistically  did  he  instruct  the  public  taste 
in  gardening,  planting,  and  rural  architecture.  He  was  a  native 
of  Lanarkshire,  and  came  to  England  in  1803,  to  practise  as  a 
landscape-gardener,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  He 
travelled  abroad  to  obtain  information,  and  on  his  return  published 
one  after  another  of  that  long  series  of  works,  of  which  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  "  is  best  known ;  and  next  to  that, 
perhaps,  his  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Village 
Architecture."  One  of  his  great  works,  the  "Arboretum  Briian- 
nicum,"  involved  him  in  difficulties  which  he  wore  himself  out  to 
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surmount.  His  sufferings  of  body  were  of  the  severest  kind ;  but 
his  energy  of  mind  was  indomitable.  His  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
must  have  lightened  and  sweetened  his  life  more  than  any  pecu- 
niary prosperity  could  have  done.  Among  his  achievements,  one 
of  the  best  known  is  the  laying-out  of  the  Derby  Arboretum. — 
the  great  garden  presented  to  the  people  of  Derby  by  their 
generous  townsman,  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt.  Mr.  London  was  fifty 
years  old  when  he  died,  in  December,  1843. 

In  1842  occurred  one  of  the  greatest  losses  to  the  scientific 
world  that  the  century  has  to  show.  But  that  vast  discoveries 
become  more  common  with  every  century,  ours  would  be  as  much 
signalized  by  the  fame  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  as  the  sir  Charles 
seventeenth  is  by  that  of  Harvey.  Harvey  proved  BeU- 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  was  believed  by  no  physician  in 
Europe  who  was  above  forty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  discovered  the  diversities  which  exist  in  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  nerves ;  and  his  demonstrations  of  the 
facts  were  so  clear,  and  the  consciousness  of  ignorance  has  so  far 
extended  in  our  more  enlightened  age,  that  the  only  dispute 
which  occurred  was  as  to  who  ought  to  appropriate  the  honor  of 
the  discovery.  .It  is  settled,  past  all  controversy,  that  the  honor 
belongs  to  Sir  Charles  BeU.  He  has  pointed  out  to  us,  that  we 
have,  bound  up  in  the  same  sheath,  nerves  of  sensation  and  nerves 
of  motion,  and,  as  he  believed,  nerves  for  other  functions  also ; 
and  it  would  be  a  bold  thing  to  say,  that  any  discovery  in  connec- 
tion with  our  mysterious  human  frame  was  ever  more  important 
in  itself,  or  more  fraught  with  future  significance.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  did  many  more  things,  during  his  active  and  devoted  life ; 
but  it  is  this  which  gives  him  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  eminent  brothers 
Bell,  —  Robert,  the  Edinburgh  lawyer ;  the  great  surgeon,  John  ; 
and  George  Joseph,  the  law-professor  in  Edinburgh  University, — 
being  his  elder  brothers.  Sir  Charles  Bell  died  suddenly,  but 
not  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  of  angina  pectoris,  —  a  disease 
of  some  standing,  —  on  the  27th  of  May,  1842,  aged  sixty -eight. 
He  was  knighted  by  William  IV.  on  his  accession,  together  with 
Herschel,  Brewster,  Ivory,  and  other  men  of  science.  His 
private  life  was  simple,  serene,  and  happy;  but  he  suffered  much 
anxiety  of  mind  about  professional  matters,  and  latterly  especially 
about  the  relation  of  his  profession  to  the  law;  and  these  anxie- 
ties are  believed  to  have  hastened  his  death.  —  It  was  a  disease 
of  the  heart,  which,  in  the  next  year,  carried  off  Mr. 
Kemp,  the  chemical  lecturer  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, who  laid  the  world  under  obligations  to  him  before  his 
departure  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  It  was  he  who  introduced 
amalgamated  ziuc  plates  into  galvanic  batteries.  "  Let  us  never 
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forget,"  wrote  an  eminent  man,  after  his  death,  "  to  whom  we  owe 
this  discovery,  which  of  itself  enables  galvanic  batteries  to  be 
used  in  the  arts.  Ages  to  come  will,  perhaps,  have  to  thank  the 
inventor,  whom  we  are  too  apt  to  forget ;  yet  the  obligation  from 
the  public  to  Mr.  Kemp  is  the  same."  He  distinguished  himself 
before  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  in  1834,  by  his 
display  of  the  results  of  his  bold  investigations.  He  died  in 
December,  1843.  —  In  August,  1844,  died  the  president  of  the 
Francis  Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  Francis  Baily.  He  left 
Baiiy  ^ne  Stock  Exchange,  where  he  had  made  an  ample 
fortune,  in  1825,  and  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  pursuits 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  —  nearly  twenty  years.  He  organized  the 
Astronomical  Society;  improved  the  "Nautical  Almanac;"  stimu- 
lated the  new  series  of  pendulum  experiments  which  exposed  so 
many  reasons  for  new  care ;  aided  the  commission  of  weights 
and  measures;  aided  the  Astronomical  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Association  ;  gave  to  the  world  the  correspondence  and  catalogues 
of  Flamsteed ;  and  wrote  the  best  treatise  that  exists  on  life-an- 
nuities and  insurance.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  such  instances 
as  these  of  the  use  which  English  men  of  business  make  of  their 
wealth  and  leisure,  when  they  have  had  enough  of  money-getting, 
and  have  preserved  a  taste  for  higher  things.  —  An  aged  man 
died  in  the  same  summer,  whose  name  will  never  be  lo-t  from  the 
records  of  science,  —  Dr.  Dalton.  Dalton  was  an  usher 
in  north-country  schools  till  he  was  seven  and  twenty, 
when  he  was  recommended  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  at  the  New  College,  Manchester.  This  was 
in  1793;  and  at  Manchester  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
dying  there  in  July,  1844,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  saw  Paris,  and  went  to  London  occasionally,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  honor:  for  his  discoveries  were  known  all 
over  the  world ;  and  it  was  pure  pleasure  to  pay  homage  to  one 
so  simple  and  benign.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  town-hall 
of  Manchester,  and  was  visited  by  more  than  40,000  persons  in 
one  day.  His  atomic  theory,  the  discovery  of  which  he  entered 
upon  in  1803,  is  considered,  at  present,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  ever  made  to  chemistry.  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson  first  understood  and  made  known  the  scope  of  it; 
Wollaston  instantly  apprehended  it ;  and  Davy  followed,  after 
an  interval  of  resistance  and  ridicule.  By  th*  application  of 
mathematics  to  chemistry,  and  Dalton's  subsequent  efforts  to 
bring  chemical  analysis  nearer  to  a  chance  of  correctness,  the 
knowledge  of  chemical  combinations  has  been  marvellously 
simplified,  and  the  processes  of  chemical  analysis  have  been 
raised  from  a  looseness  too  like  hap-hazard  to  something  ap- 
proaching to  mathematical  precision.  Such  precision  extends 
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from  scientific  discovery  to  the  arts  of  life ;  and  manufacturers 
are  benefited  at  the  same  time  with  the  experiments  of  the  la- 
boratory. This  discovery  of  Daltoirs  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
name  he  chose.  —  the  atomic  theory ;  sometimes  by  Wollastou's, 
—  the  theory  of  chemical  equivalents;  sometimes  by  Davy's, — 
the  theory  of  chemical  proportions;  but,  under  every  name,  the 
laws  of  relative  proportion  laid  down  by  Dal  ton  are  confirmed 
by  every  improvement  in  the  practice  of  chemical  analysis.  He 
has  been  called  the  legislator  of  his  science,  which  was  before 
merely  empirical.  He  was- framed  for  scientific  despotism  by 
his  sagacity,  his  simplicity,  and  his  self-reliance.  He  was  a 
Quaker;  and  no  member  of  his  sect  led  a  life  more  rejfutw  and 
innocent,  —  without  austerity,  dulness  vanity,  or  spiritual  pride. 
In  face  he  was  like  Newton ;  and,  like  Newton,  he  was  never 
married.  He  did  not  overwork  his  brain.  His  brain  was  strong, 
and  his  nervous  system  good ;  and  he  recreated  himself  with  a 
game  at  bowls  every  Thursday,  and  with  a  sight  of  his  native 
Cumberland  mountains  every  summer.  Long  before  his  death, 
he  was  a  member  of  almost  every  royal  academy  and  scientific 
institute  in  Europe. 

Among  the  literary  men  who  died  during  this  period,  the 
most  difficult  to  class  is  Theodore  E.  Hook,  so  various  Theodore 
in  character  are  his  works.  He  began  with  the  drama,  E- 1Iook- 
and  gave  several  comedies  and  farces  to  the  stage  before  he  was 
twenty-three.  Then  he  turned  to  novel-writing;  and  then,  as 
editor  of  the  "John  Bull,"  to  politics,  or  what  he  called  such. 
Then  he  wrote  novels  again,  and  biography ;  his  lives  of  Kelly 
and  of  Sir  David  Baird,  and  his  "Sayings  and  Doings,"  "Love 
and  Pride,"  and  "  Gilbert  Gurney,"  being  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  his  later  works.  Theodore  Hook's  life  was  a  merry,  but  nnt 
a  happy  one.  He  was  disgraced  through  carelessness  in  his  office 
of  accountant-general  at  the  Mauritius,  by  which  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  Treasury.  He  made  enemies  on  every  hand 
by  the  libellous  tone  of  his  newspaper;  and  he  was  perpetually 
overwrought  by  toil,  while  wasting  his  resources  of  purse,  health, 
and  time,  in  dissipation.  He  was,  however,  the  leading  wit  of 
his  time  in  the  old-fashioned  method  of  London  dissipation  ;  and 
in  his  career  we  seem  to  see  revived,  with  little  alteration,  the 
raking  poor  author  of  each  former  century.  Theodore  Hook  was 
only  fifty-two  when  he  died,  in  August,  1841.  —  Ma- 

r  J  T   .    ,        .  .  Matunn. 

tunn,  an  Irish  clergyman,  who  wrote  two  novels  in   a 

Byronic  style  which  became  popular,— "Bertram"  and  "Melmoth 

the  Wanderer,"  —  died  in  1842  ;  and  the  same  year,  died  another 

Irish  novelist  of  far  higher  merit,  John  Banim,  author  of 

the  "  O'Hara  Tales,"  "  The  Boyne  Water,"  "  Father  Con- 

nell,"  and  others.     It  was  Banim  who  first  opened  up  those  aspects 
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of  Irish  life  which  have  since  been  exhibited  by  Carleton,  Griffin, 
and  others,  and  which  are  as  unlike  the  pictures  of  the  Edge- 
worths  and  the  Morgans  as  Fielding  is  unlike  Richardson.  The 
tragedy  of  humble  life  was  Banim's  department,  and  lie  wrought 
in  it  with  great  power.  He  had  himself  but  too  much  experi- 
ence of  the  tragic  side  of  human  life.  He  attempted  editorship 
at  seventeen  years  old,  married  at  twenty,  suffered  from  sickness 
and  poverty  for  many  years,  —  a  poverty  which  seemed  scarcely 
reduced  by  a  pension  granted  him  in  1837,  —  and  die  1  in  his 
Captain  forty-second  year.  —  Captain  Hamilton  ranks  among 
Hamilton,  the  novelists  for  his  "  Cyril  Thornton ;"  but  he  is  no  less 
known  by  his  contributions  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  his 
"  Men  and  Manners  in  America."  He  was  a  soldier,  filling  up 
his  leisure  after  the  peace  with  literary  occupation.  His  works 
show  a  highly  trained  ability;  and  his  calm  temper  and  judg- 
ment, and  admirable  manners,  appearing  through  his  writings  to 
those  who  never  saw  his  face,  gave  a  weight  to  what  he  said, 
which  is  sometimes  desired  in  vain  by  men  of  greater  power.  —  In 
curious  companionship  with  the  poor  novelists  of  thf  time,  the 
Hooks  and  Banims  and  Hoods,  we  find  Mr.  Beck- 
ford's  name,  —  the  William  Beckford  who  was  boru 
to  100,000/.  a  year.  His  true  monument  is  his  novel,  "  Vathek," 
though  he  spent  enormous  amounts  of  money  in  building  his  won- 
derful edifice  of  Fonthill.  His  great  tower,  300  feet  high,  fell 
down,  was  rebuilt,  and  fell  again;  but  "Vathek"  remains.  The 
nine  days'  wonder  of  Mr.  Beckford's  eccentricities  and  the  Font- 
hill  sale  has  long  been  forgotten  ;  but  the  vivacity  and  power  of  his 
"  Letters  on  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,''  are  as  keen  as  ever.  Mr. 
Beckford  was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Alderman  Beckford  whose 
celebrated  extempore  speech  to  George  III.  is  engraved  on  his 
monument  in  Guildhall.  The  production  of  "Vathek"  seems  to 
have  been  an  instance  of  impromptu  ability  quite  as  remarkable. 
Mr.  Beckford  used  to  declare  that  it  was  written  at  one  sitting; 
that  is,  in  three  days  and  two  nights,  during  which  he  never 
took  off  his  clothes.  It  was  written  in  French,  and  afterwards 
translated  without  his  knowledge,  and  with  little  skill.  Byron 
used  to  think  it  the  best  attempt  at  the  oriental  style  of  fiction 
ever  made  by  a  European.  It  appeared  first  at  Lausanne,  in 
1784.  This  carries  us  very  far  back;  but  Mr.  Beckford  was 
then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  lived  sixty  years  longer, 
Thomas  dying  at  Bath,  in  May,  1844.  —  Thomas  Hood,  the  au- 
Hood.  thor  of  "  Tylney  Hall,"  was  classed  among  the  novelists 
on  that  account ;  but  he  belongs  to  other  departments  too.  He 
was  a  wit,  as  every  page  of  every  one  of  his  writings  may  show  ; 
and  we  have  the  "  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,"  and  "  Eugene 
Aram's  Dream,"  and  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  to  prove  him  a  poet. 
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He  was  an  editor  of  annuals  and  of  magazines  ;  but  our  interest 
in  him  is  from  the  remarkable  union,  in  his  genius,  of  wit,  sense, 
and  pathos.  It  is  true  that  we  never  see  real  wit  apart  from 
sound  sense,  and  rarely  from  pathos  ;  but,  in  Hood,  all  so 
abounded  together,  and  in  the  strictest  union,  as  to  give  almost 
an  impression  of  a  fresh  order  of  genius.  He  was  one  of  the 
sufferers  of  his  order,  —  a  sufferer  from  sickness  and  poverty; 
and  he  was  in  the  depths  of  these  troubles,  when  he  had  cause, 
like  poor  Haydon,  to  wonder  how  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the 
mid?t  of  harassing  cares  and  a  load  of  business,  could  attend  to 
his  interests,  and  consult  his  feelings  with  all  the  nicety  of  lei- 
sure. The  letter  of  Sir  R.  Peel  to  Hood,  announcing  the  grant 
of  a  pension,  remains  one  of  the  chief  honors  of  the  great  states- 
man. Poor  Hood  died  soon  after :  the  pension  was  granted  to 
his  widow ;  and  in  a  few  months  she  also  died.  The  children 
were  taken  care  of,  as  it  was  indispensable  to  the  conscience  of 
society  that  they  should  be;  for  their  father  was  truly  a  social 
benefactor.  He  was  always  on  the  right  side  in  matters  of 
morals  and  of  feeling,  —  full  of  faith  in  good,  and  sympathy  in 
all  that  was  generous  and  true.  His  satire  was  directed  upon 
whatever  was  foul,  false,  and  selfish.  He  was  forty-seven  when 
he  died,  in  May,  1845. 

In  the  same  year,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  died  untimely  a  man 
who  was  held  in  warm  regard  by  his  friends,  and  in     Laman 
respect  by  those  of  the  public  who  knew  what  his  ser-     Bianchard. 
vices  were,  —  Laman  Bianchard,  who  edited,  in  his  time,  three 
newspapers,  and  the  "  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  contributed  largely 
to  periodicals.     His  consistent  and  enlightened  political  opinions 
and  conduct  were  of  service  to  the  public  morality  of  his  time ; 
and  his  early  loss  was  deplored  for  other  reasons  than  the  sad- 
ness of  the  mode  in  which  it  happened.     The  illness  and  death 
of  his  wife  had  so  worn  him  that  brain-seizures  came  on ;  and 
after  one  of  these,  in  a  state  of  nervous  prostration,  he  destroyed 
himself.  His  orphans,  too,  found  protection  from  society. — Under 
the  date  1817,  our  history  has  exhibited  the  narrative 
and  indicated  the  effects  of  the  trials  of  William  Hone 
for  blasphemy  and  libel.1     It  was  pointed  out  that  we  owe  to 
those   trials   the   vast  improvement  in  our  libel-law,  and  in  its 
application.     William    Hone    wrought  well   in    literature    after 
those  days,  giving  us  the  volumes  that  Southey  and  other  men 
of  curious  knowledge  have  praised  so  highly,  —  the  "  Every-day 
Book,"  the  "Table  Book,"  and  the  ''  Year  Book."     Mr.  Hone  was 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year  when  he  died,  in  1842.  —  In     Robert 
the  same  year  we  lost  Robert  Mudie,  whose  works  on     Mudie- 
natural  history  are  true  poems.     He  was  a  self-educated  Scotch- 
i  Ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 
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man  ;  and  when  he  wrote  about  things  that  he  understood,  as 
in  his  '•  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Islands,"  he  plunged  his 
readers  into  the  depths  of  nature  as  the  true  poet  alone  can  do. 
He  is  another  example,  as  White  of  Selborne  and  Audiibon 
were  before  him,  of  the  indissoluble  connection  between  a  nice 
and  appreciative  observation  of  nature  and  the  kindling  of  a 
spirit  of  poetry. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  essayist  of  his  time  was  the  Rev. 
John  Foster,  last  of  Bristol.  His  "  Essays "  passed 
through  eighteen  editions  during  his  life;  and  they  are 
still  spreading.  There  is  no  great  precision  in  the  thoughts;  but 
the  tone  of  morality  is  pure,  and  the  views  are  original  and  broad, 
while  thr  style  is  eminently  interesting.  The  volume  was  one 
which  met  the  wants  of  the  time;  and  if  some  of  the  matter  is 
vague,  and  the  views  narrow,  they  were  a  welcome  escape  from 
the  shallow  prosings  which  they  superseded.  Mr.  Foster  pub- 
lished one  other  volume,  on  u  The  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance," 
and  a  mass  of  contributions  to  the  "  Eclectic  Review."  He  died 
Henrv  Nelson  in  1843,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  —  Henry 
Coleridge  Nelson  Coleridge,  nephew  of  the  poet,  and  editor  of  his 
"  Literary  Remains,"  died  in  middle  age,  in  1843.  He  published 
an  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets;"  but 
he  is  more  widely  known  by  a  whimsical  volume,  full  of  beauty 
of  description,  —  •'  Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies." 

The  year  after,  in  February,  1844,  died  a  Mr.  John  Wright, 
who  would  have  remained  obscure,  in  spite  of  much 
literary  effort,  but  for  his  sagacity  and  industry  in 
regard  to  a  single  enterprise.  The  thirteenth  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  is  commonly  called  the  unreported  Parliament, 
but  was  saved  from  being  wholly  dumb  to  a  future  generation  by 
Sir  Henry  Cavendish  having  diligently  reported  its  debates  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  Sir  Henry  Cavendish's  notes,  written  in 
short-hand,  were  found  among  the  Bridgewater  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  Mr.  Wright  made  the  key  to  the 
short-hand,  transcribed  the  debates,  and  was  printing  them,  with 
illustrations  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  time,  when 
the  useful  work  was  stopped  by  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
Henry  F.  three.  —  Henry  F.  Gary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  and 
Cary  also  of  "The  Birds"  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  Pindar's 
"  Odes,"  died  in  1844.  His  Dante  was  little  noticed  till  Coleridge 
made  it  known ;  after  which  it  remained  the  standard  translation. 
Dr.  Cary  was  a  most  industrious  man  of  letters,  both  in  his  ollice 
of  assistant-librarian  at  the  British  Museum,  and  in  his  favorite 
labor  of  editing  our  native  poets  and  writing  their  lives,  in  con- 
tinuation of  Johnson's  biographies. 

The  poets   Southey  and   Campbell  died  during  this   period ; 
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men  as  opposite  in  their  natures  and  modes  of  living  as  poets 
can  be  conceived  to  be.  It  will  probably  be  undisputed  Thomas 
that  Campbell  was  the  greater  poet,  and  Southey  the  Campbell, 
nobler  man.  While  our  language  lasts,  Campbell's  lyrics  will 
make  music  in  it.  While  Great  Britain  has  mariners,  his 
"  Mariners  of  England"  will  kindle  a  glow  in  the  nation's  heart; 
and  scores  of  lines  from  his  most  successful  poem,  the  "  Pleasures 
of  Hope,"  have  become  so  hackneyed,  that  few  people,  on  hearing 
them,  know  where  they  come  from,  or  fail  to  suppose  they  must 
be  Shakspeare's.  He  was  known  all  over  the  world  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope ; "  and  u-^ed  to  complain  of  it 
as  the  introduction  to  every  act  of  his  social  life.  He  could  not 
be  born  as  the  author  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope;"  but  he  was 
so  announced  on  his  marriage,  on  his  travels,  on  his  introduction 
to  great  personages,  on  every  re-appearance  before  the  world  as 
an  author;  and  a  friend  who  had  heard  him  thus  complain,  tells 
us  that  it  was  with  a  sort  of  mournful  amusement,  that,  looking 
into  the  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  last  moment,  he  saw 
on  the  coffin-plate,  "Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  '  Pleasures 
of  Hope,'"  &c.  &c.  Campbell's  own  favorite  among  his  poems 
was  "  Gertrude. of  Wyoming;"  but,  well  as  the  public  liked  it, 
his  fame  still  rested  on  his  earlier  productions.  Campbell's  con- 
stitution and  temperament  were  not  favorable  to  the  conditions 
of  a  happy  life.  He  sometimes  enjoyed  greatly,  —  he  often 
suffered  bitterly ;  and  he  was  unable  to  merge  his  self-regards 
either  in  sustained  industry  or  in  the  interests  of  others.  With 
many  generous  impulses,  and  strong  claims  to  respect  in  his  rela- 
tions of  sou  and  brother,  he  was  not  a  serene  or  happy  man. 
After  a  life  of  strong  excitements  and  conflicting  sensibilities,  he 
died  on  the  15th  of  June,  1844,  at  Boulogne,  where  he  had  set- 
tled a  year  before.  He  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  His  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  attended  with  all  the  pomp  which  could 
mark  the  national  gratitude  to  a  great  poet.  —  Very  Robert 
unlike  this  was  Southey's  genius  and  Southey's  career.  Soutb-ey. 
His  life  was  one  of  purity  and  virtue  almost  austere.  His 
domestic  affections  were  warm ;  his  domestic  temper  venerable 
and  sweet ;  his  self-denial  and  benevolence  for  the  sake  of  the 
erring  and  the  helpless  were  a  life-long  protest  against  the  inju- 
rious laxity  which  enters  into  our  estimate  of  the  morals  of 
genius.  He  was  eminently  happy  in  his  life-long  toils.  He 
loved  labor  for  itself,  and  he  loved  the  subjects  on  which  he 
toiled ;  and  his  conscience,  nice  as  it  was,  could  not  but  be  sat- 
isfied and  giatified  at  the  spectacle  of  the  aid  and  solace  which, 
by  his  labors,  he  was  able  to  give  beyond  his  own  family,  to  some 
who  had  no  natural  claim  on  him  for  support.  In  the  spectacle 
of  his  social  and  domestic  virtues,  all  remembrance  of  a  bitter 
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political  and  religious  spirit  may  well  be  sunk.  He  was  not  a 
man  qualified  to  have  opinions,  strictly  so  called.  He  could  not 
sympathize  in  any  views  but  those  immediately  held  by  himself; 
and  the  views  which  he  most  quarrelled  with  were  usually  those 
which  had  been,  no  long  time  before,  virulently  held  by  himself. 
He  wrote  a  vast  quantity,  and  never  with  carelessness  or  haste. 
Of  his  poems,  "Thalaba"  is,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  blessing  to 
his  most  youthful  readers,  to  whom  its  pure  sweetness  of  morals 
and  oriental  imagery  are  most  attractive ;  and  ''  Roderick "  is 
perhaps  decided  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  a  graceful 
essayist  and  critic,  as  is  shown  in  his  contributions  to  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review ; "  a  spirited  biographer,  as  his  popular  "  Life  of 
Nelson  "  may  show ;  and  a  painstaking  and  elegant  historian,  as 
we  see  in  his  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War."  His  essays  and 
histories  were  vitally  injured  by  his  imperfections  as  a  thinker, 
and  his  tendency  to  prejudice  and  intellectual  passion ;  but  he 
was  always  earnest  and  sincere,  —  always  kindly  in  act  when 
most  intolerant  in  thought.  He  suffered  bitterly  from  the  illness 
and  death  of  his  first  wife ;  and  so  bitterly  as  never  to  recover 
his  power  of  mind.  He  formed  a  second  marriage  while  already 
sinking  in  health ;  and  became  lost  in  mind,  through  pressure  on 
the  brain,  three  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1843.  He  had  been  poet-laureate  since  1813, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  holds 
it  now. —  Before  quitting  the  review  of  the  literary  men  who 
died  during  the  period  before  us,  we  must  name  with  them  the 
publisher  who  was  the  friend  of  all  literary  men.  John  Murray, 
the  prince  of  publishers,  introduced  Scott  and  Byron 
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to  each  others  acquaintance  ;  and  Southey  and  urabbe, 
and  Scott  and  Wilkie.  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  heart  in  regard 
to  literature  and  authors  ;  and  happily  a  noble  prosperity  enabled 
him  to  gratify  his  generous  dispositions.  His  pride  was  in  giving 
great  gifts  of  literature  to  the  world,  and  of  solace  to  their 
authors.  It  was  he  who  presented  us  with  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view," and  most  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest  men  during 
the  present  century ;  for  he  began  business  when  he  came  of  age 
in  1799,  and  carried  it  on  in  full  vigor  till  his  death  in  1843. 
His  first  highly  successful  enterprise  was  Mrs.  Rundell's  "  Cook- 
ery Book  ; "  and  the  next,  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  which  he  set 
up  in  1809,  and  which  remains  the  property  of  his  house.  When, 
in  after-times,  men  read  of  the  generous  and  enlightened  pub- 
lishers who  first  succeeded  to  the  patrons  of  authors,  it  will  not 
be  forgotten  that  our  age  had  a  John  Murray. 

Of  other  benefactors  of  the  century,  we  find  that  Dr.  Birk- 
Dr.  Birk-  beck,  the  founder  of  mechanics'  institutes,  died  in  1841, 
beck<  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  When  the  depart- 
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ure  of  this  excellent  man  was  known,  there  was  sorrow  over  alt 
the  land  where  the  working-men  met.  for  self  and  mutual  instruc- 
tion.—  Another  eminent  friend  of  popular  enlightenment  was 
William  Allen,  who  aided  in  founding  the  British  and 
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Foreign  School  Society,  and  in  seeing  what  could  be 
done  by  the  Laucasterian  schools.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  indefatigable  abolitionists,  and  aided  first  in  the 
extinction  of  the  British  slave-trade,  and  then  in  the  overthrow 
of  colonial  slavery.  He  was  a  man  of  science,  too,  the  friend 
of  Davy,  and  for  many  years  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Guy's  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Institution.  After 
a  life  of  varied  good  works,  the  enlightened  and  benevolent 
William  Allen,  whom  the  Friends  had  the  honor  of  including  in 
their  sect,  died  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  close 
of  1843.  —  Two  of  his  friends  and  fellow-laborers  soon  Elizabeth 
followed  him,  —  Mrs.  Fry  in  1845,  in  her  sixty-fifth  Fry- 
year;  and  Thomas  Clarkson  in  1846,  in  the  eighty-  Thomas 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  are  wont  °larkson- 
to  say,  that  the  distinctive  social  effect  of  Christianity  is  its  in- 
ducing the  care  of  the  helpless  who  were  before  left  to  perish, 
the  existence  of  such  persons  as  these  three  —  Allen,  Clarkson, 
and  Mrs.  Fry  —  at  one  time,  and  in  close  companionship,  marks 
our  age  as  a  Christian  one,  after  all  its  drawbacks.  The  ignorant, 
the  guilty,  and  the  enslaved  were  the  chief  care  in  life  to  these 
friends,  who  might  have  passed  their  years  in  ease  and  indolence, 
or  the  gratification  of  merely  intellectual  tastes ;  but  it  suited 
their  noble  natures  better  to  go  out  on  the  highways  of  the  sea 
and  land,  and  search  through  dark  alleys,  and  disgusting  prisons, 
and  hellish  slave-ships,  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost. 
They  sustained,  moreover,  the  most  irksome  and  dispiriting  toil, 
the  most  disheartening  disappointment,  —  a  long  and  painful 
probation  of  heart  and  mind,  —  in  pursuit  of  their  objects;  and 
they  died,  all  faithful  to  the  aims  of  their  life.  When  Mrs.  Fry 
entered  the  room  in  Newgate  where  160  guilty  and  ignorant 
wretches  were  shut  up,  and  in  her  serene  and  noble  countenance 
brought  them  the  hope  which  they  had  believed  to  be  for  ever 
shut  out,  she  began  that  reform  in  the  treatment  of  moral  disease 
which,  however  tentative  and  vague  at  present,  can  never  now 
stop  short  of  completion.  And  when  Clarkson  sat  down,  his 
heart  throbbing  with  his  new  knowledge  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
negro,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  redemption  of  that 
helpless  race,  the  greatest  step  was  taken  ever  known  to  have 
been  taken  by  any  man  for  the  assertion  and  establishment  of 
human  rights.  And  Clarkson  was  not  one  to  forsake  an  aim. 
He  lived  for  the  cause  to  the  very  last,  and  drew  in  others  to 
live  for  it.  Mistakes  were  made  by  his  co-adjutors  and  himself; 
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for,  in  enterprises  so  new  and  vast,  the  agents  have  to  learn  as 
they  go  ;  hut  the  national  conscience  was  roused,  the  principles 
of  human  liberty  were  asserted,  the  national  testimony  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  side  of  right,  and  the  emancipation  of  all  races  of 
men  was  made  a  question  merely  of  time.  As  it  was  Clark-son 
who  began,  and  who  stimulated  \Vilberforce  and  all  other  good 
men  to  carry  on  the  work,  whom  could  we  place  higher  than 
Clarkson  on  our  list  of  benefactors  ?  Wilberforce  and  all  other 
good  men  assigned  him  the  first  place ;  and  there  he  remains, 
and  will  remain. 

A  Roman-Catholic  lady,  well  educated,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  education,  was  living  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London  during  the  whole  of  the  period  of  our  history,  watching 
the  results  of  the  efforts  made  by  Lord  Brougham  and  others  for 
Miss  Fia-  the  extension  and  improvement  of  education  in  England, 
herty.  fjer  Uame  was  Flaherty.  She  was  not  rich ;  but  she  was 
unmarried,  and  free  to  live  as  she  chose,  and  dispose  of  her  in- 
come as  she  would.  She  chose  to  live  frugally,  and  to  ride  in  an 
omnibus  instead  of  a  better  carriage,  that  she  might  have  means 
to  aid  the  extension  of  education.  In  1836,  she  presented  to  the 
council  of  University  College  the  sum  of  dOOOl.  in  the  o^  per  cents, 
out  of  which  scholarships  have  been  founded.  This  lady  has 
shown  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  modern  civilization,  —  our 
omnibuses  and  unsectarian  schools,  —  which  can  preclude  the 
antique  spirit  and  practice  of  love  and  good  works;  and  in  this 
the  admirable  Mary  Flaherty  has  perhaps  left  us  as  true  a  benefit 
as  in  the  scholarships  which  .bear  her  name.  She  died  in  184,"), 
aged  eighty-four. 

The  creation  of  wealth,  and  consequently  of  human  life,  by 
means  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  is  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
leading  social  events  of  the  last  century.  It  is  reckoned  that  the 
cotton  manufacture  has  added  permanently  2,0<)0,UUU  to  our 
population.  Something  analogous,  on  a  smaller,  but  still  ou  a 
great  scale,  has  been  effected  in  our  own  time  by  the  agricul- 
tural improvements  of  one  man,  —  Mr.  Coke,  of  Nor- 
folk, who  died  Earl  of  Leicester.  By  the  simple  and 
virtuous  method  of  devoting  his  mind  and  lite  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  Mr.  Coke  caused  a  vast  permanent  increase 
.  of  wealth,  and  therefore  of  labor  and  subsistence,  and  there- 
fore of  human  life.  In  a  single  village,  where  he  found  162 
inhabitants  when  he  entered  on  his  property,  he  left  1000  ;  and, 
for  many  miles  round,  a  country  before  poor  and  almost  barren 
was  left  by  him  fruitful  and  well-peopled.  He  found  his  own 
rental  increased  from  22001.  to  above  20,000/. ;  but  that  was  of 
small  account  in  his  eyes,  in  comparison  with  the  stimulus  given 
to  agricultural  improvement  by  his  example.  The  Holkhain 
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sheep-shearing,  at  which  Mr.  Coke  annually  entertained  300 
guests  for  several  days,  roused  a  fine  spirit  among  the  landed 
proprietors  of  England  and  the  farmers  of  Norfolk,  and  caused 
Mr.  Coke  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  social  benefactors 
of  his  time.  While  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  a  sturdy 
Liberal.  When  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  he  thought  he  might  be 
spared  from  the  political  world,  aged  as  he  then  was.  He  was 
always  called  "the  first  commoner  of  England;"  but,  in  1837, 
when  eighty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  made  Earl  of  Leicester. 
He  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  dying  in  June,  1842.  —  There  were 
benefactors  of  Mrs.  Flaherty's  order  in  the  cause  of  agricultural 
improvements  during  this  period.  Dr.  Swiney,  resi-  . 

dent  in  Camden  Town,  an  eccentric  gentleman  in  some 
respects,  did  an  act  of  sober  goodness  in  leaving  5000/.  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  establishment  of  a  lec- 
tureship on  geology  ;  and  another  5000A  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
to  provide,  once  in  every  five  years,  100  guineas,  to  be  presented, 
in  a  goblet  of  equal  value,  to  the  British  freeholder  who  should 
reclaim  the  largest  extent  of  waste  lands.  Dr.  Swiney  died  in 
1844.  — In  1846  died  Mr.  Peter  Purcell  of  Dublin, 
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who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  forming  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society,  and  who  did  in  Ireland,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  what  Mr.  Coke  was  doing  in  England.  He  be- 
came wealthy  through  the  improvement  of  land,  —  caring  less 
for  his  wealth  for  its  own  sake,  than  as  a  proof  open  to  all  eyes 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  welfare  of  Ireland  lay.  He  with- 
drew from  politics,  in  which  he  had  once  been  as  much  involved 
as  any  man,  and  engaged  as  many  of  his  neighbors  as  he  could  in 
the  interests  of  improved  husbandry.  More  and  more  laborers 
were  employed  ;  the  political  temper  of  his  neighbors  improved  ; 
he  grew  wealthy ;  and,  when  he  was  gone,  all  men  saw  what  a 
benefactor  he  had  been.  —  When  Mr.  Coke  was  called  Marquis  of 
the  first  commoner  of  England,  the  Marquis  of  West-  Westminster, 
minster  was  believed  to  be  "  the  richest  subject  in  the  empire." 
His  importance  in  our  eyes  arises,  not  from  the  amount  of  his 
wealth,  but  from  the  mode  in  which  its  increase  was  provided  for 
during  this  period.  The  Pimlico  estate,  before  considered  a  vast 
property,  now  has  upon  it  the  new  squares  of  Belgrave  and  Eaton, 
with  Eccleston  Street,  Wilton  Place,  and  all  the  new  city  of 
palaces  which  foreigners  now  look  upon  as  one  of  the  marvels 
of  London.  The  ultimate  rental  of  this  district  is  scarcely 
calculable.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster  had  besides  a  noble 
library,  including  a  mass  of  valuable  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
one  of  the  finest  picture-galleries  in  the  kingdom,  which  was 
liberally  opened  to  the  public.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster 
was  a  steady  Whig  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  after  hav- 
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ing  entered  the  political  world  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  was  raised  from  his  earldom  to  his  marquisate  by  William 
IV.  But,  among  all  of  either  title  by  whom  he  was  preceded  or 
may  be  followed,  he  will  ever  be  distinguished  by  his  creations 
on  his  Pirnlico  estate. 
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BOOK    VII. 

LAST    YEARS    OF    THE    PEACE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THUS  far  had  this  History  been  written  in  a  time  of  peace 
so  settle'd  and  habitual  that  the  impressions  of  a  season  of  war 
were  nearly  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  even  the  elder  generation. 
As  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose,  in  1846,  that  England  was 
likely  to  be  involved  in  any  serious  quarrel,  compelling  war ;  and 
as  the  legislation  of  1846  formed  a  marked  period  by  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws,  and  in  them  of  all  remaining  "  protection  "  of 
native  industry,  —  this  was  the  time  chosen  by  the  author  of  the 
opening  chapters  of  this  book  for  a  survey  of  the  thirty  years  of 
peace  already  fulfilled.  The  lapse  of  years  enables  me  now  to 
carry  on  the  pacific  period  to  its  proper  close.  For  personal 
reasons,  this  must  be  done  with  less  fulness  than  the  plan  of  the 
previous  history  required ;  but  the  main  results  of  the  measures 
devised  and  the  growth  of  a  generation  reared  in  an  age  of  peace 
may  be  traced  almost  as  effectually  in  a  sketch  as  in  complete 
detail. 

The  time  comprehended  in  this  sketch  extends  from  Sir  R. 
Peel's  retirement  from  the  government,  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1846,  to  the   Queen's   Declaration  of  War 
against  Russia  in  March,  1854. 

The  first  great  national  interest  was  that  for  which  Sir  R. 
Peel  had  striven  to  prepare  his  countrymen,  —  the  ireiand. 
famine  in  Ireland.  The  Census  Commissioners  had  The  famine, 
related  some  grave  facts  about  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
in  1841  ;  the  Land  Occupation  Commissioners  had  disclosed 
much  more  :  so  that,  when  ministers  announced  and  insisted  upon 
the  danger  of  famine  through  the  failure  of  the  potato,  the  mere 
menace  was  intolerable  to  the  imagination  of  timid  people.  Ridi- 
cule, hardy  unbelief,  evil  imputations  against  the  great  Minister, 
were  all  tried  to  put  off  the  pain  of  conviction  to  the  last 
moment. 
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Complaints  were  made  in  Parliament  of  the  meddling  of  the 
government  with  Irish  trade  by  introducing  Indian  meal  into 
the  country  in  the  preceding  year,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  people  under  a  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  1845. 
The  reply  of  government  was,  that  the  first  necessity  was  to 
make  sure  of  there  being  food  in  the  country.  If  this  supply 
was  not  secured  in  the  regular  course  of  trade,  it  must  be  done 
irregularly.  Care  had  been  taken  to  derange  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  a?  little  as  possible.  Supplies  were  sent  for  quietly ; 
and  they  were  quietly  stored  in  the  Commissariat  depots,  whence 
they  might  be  obtained  by  tradesmen  for  distribution. 

This  complaint  and  explanation  +hro\v  light  on  one  of  the  most 
fatal  conditions  of  Irish  society  at  that  time.  There  was  no 
middle  class  which  could  be  brought  into  any  comparison  with 
that  of  the  peasantry.  There  was  very  little  manufacture,  and 
scarcely  any  trade,  outside  of  the  large  towns.  The  people  had 
a  passion  for  land :  they  knew  nothing  of  manufacture,  except  in 
certain  districts,  nor  of  trade ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  men, 
they  despised  what  they  were  ignorant  of.  Thus,  when  their 
beloved  potato  failed,  there  was  no  resource.  Even  if  food  were 
bestowed  in  abundance  on  the  country,  there  were  no  means 
of  distributing  it.  There  were  rural  districts  without  a  shop  of 
any  kind.  In  natural  connection  with  this  absence  of  trade,  there 
were  few  roads  beyond  the  main  lines  of  communication.  This 
was  one  of  the  worst  incidents  of  the  whole  case.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  administrators  of  relief,  that  there  was  probably  no 
hour  of  those  bitter  years  when  there  was  not  food  enough  in  the 
ports  and  the  depots  for  the  whole  people ;  but,  while  good  and 
able  men  were  trying  all  conceivable  ways  of  spreading  it  over 
the  country,  hundreds  were  dying  of  hunger.  The  potato 
patches  of  the  peasantry  were  scattered  about  everywhere,  —  a 
multitude  of  them  being  accessible  only  by  footpaths  or  tracks 
over  wild  land;  and  thus  the  bearers  of  relief  went  about  peering 
in  all  directions  for  cabin  roofs,  or  any  indication  that  hungering 
people  might  be  near.  OD  discovering  a  remote  cabin,  they 
more  than  once  found  a  whole  family  dead  or  dying;  or  they 
tripped  over  a  body  hidden  in  the  long  grass.  One  of  those 
gentlemen,  and  perhaps  more,  took  boat  off  the  west  coast,  and  a 
cargo  of  bags  of  meal.  He  put  in  to  shore  whenever  he  saw 
signs  of  habitation  ;  and,  loaded  with  meal,  followed  tracks,  picked 
up  guides,  and  penetrated  where  it  was  possible,  till  his  store  was 
exhausted. 

The  whole  dreary  story  afforded  proof  to  the  world  of  a  truth, 
steadily  asserted  by  sensible  men,  but  little  credited  in  some 
foreign  countries,  that  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  had  long  been  due 
to  social  and  economical,  and  not  to  political  causes.  Several 
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causes,  large  and  too  complicated  to  be  treated  here,  had  at  once 
possessed  the  people  with  a  fatal  passion  for  land,  and  vitiated 
all  metliO'ls  of  holding  it.  The  owners  of  estates  had  swamped 
them  in  encumbrances;  the  tenants  had  no  inducement  to  farm 
well,  besides  having  little  or  no  capital ;  and  the  laborers  bid 
over  one  another's  heads  for  potato  patches,  out  of  which  they 
regained  more  than  such  plots  could  ever  yield ;  viz.,  the  whole 
subsistence,  iucluding  rent,  except  the  pitiful  amount  of  wages 
(Qd.  or  Sd.  a  day)  which  the  laborer  paid,  in  the  form  of  farm 
work,  in  reduction  of  his  rent.  Thus  the  potato  was  the  sole 
reliance  of  a  peasantry  numerous  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  society,  —  too  numerous  to  have  been  secure  of  subsist- 
ence under  any  arrangement  of  laws  and  conditions  within 
human  power. 

As  has  been  related  before,  the  first  menace  of  the  coming 
famine  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  when  the  later  crop  of 
potatoes  was  found  to  be  rotting,  though  the  earlier  remained 
sound.  That  earlier  crop  was  plentiful,  and  the  grain  harvest 
had  been  good ;  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  fear 
actual  scarcity.  The  government  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and 
the  supplies  of -meal  brought  in  by  the  Minister,  show  that  no 
time  was  lost  by  him  in  preparing  for  any  event.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  from  Calcutta  the  sum  of  14,000£  was  sent  early  in 
1846,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  already  created  so  far  away  as 
India;  and  the  distribution  of  that  fund  began  in  April.1  .For 
weeks  and  months  there  seemed  to  be  no  special  call  for  such 
aid ;  for  the  potatoes  were  growing  finely  elsewhere :  but  in  one 
week  nearly  the  whole  crop  rotted ;  and  the  oats  were  almost  as 
bad.  The  money  value  of  the  potatoes  and  oats  destroyed  in 
that  one  week  was  sixteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  but  the 
money  loss  represented  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  which  had 
now  become  inevitable.  Mouey  never  failed,  any  more  than  the 
total  supply  of  food ;  yet  millions  of  the  people  were  irresistibly 
swept  away  by  famine,  and  the  subsequent  pestilence.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  Irish-Relief  Association,  which  had  rendered  good 
service  on  former  occasions,  began  distributing  subscriptions 
amounting  to  42,000/.  From  that  time,  aid  flowed  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  from  some  kind  and  neighborly  people 
outside  of  it.  The  relief  came  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  and 
personal  service,  as  well  as  money ;  and,  in  the  whole  history  of 
charity  there  is  nothing  finer  than  the  devotedness,  united  with 
calmness  of  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  temper,  which  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  first,  and  other  associations 
afterwards,  opposed  to  the  calamities  of  the  time. 

The  smallest  of  their  efforts  were  those  which  are  the  moat 

i  Transactions  of  the  Ceptral  Relief  Committee,  p.  31, 
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conspicuous,  —  the  opening  of  soup  kitchens,  &c.,  in  the  towns. 
They  had  to  introduce  new  kinds  of  food  into  provinces  where 
rice  and  meal  and  bread,  and  all  roots  but  potatoes,  were  things 
unknown.  A  girl  in  Mayo  might  represent  her  whole  neighbor- 
hood. She  turned  away  from  all  mention  of  any  new  vegetable, 
and  "  hoped  the  Lord  would  take  her  to  himself  before  she  ate 
turnips."  The  poor  thing  was,  ere  long,  thankful  to  eat  turnip- 
tops.  Government  furnished  vessels  for  the  transport  of  food, 
and  established  depots  wherever  desired  by  the  Relief  Com- 
mittees, and  paid  the  freight  of  all  food  cargoes.  A  short  Act 
of  Parliament  authorized  the  issue  of  food  rations  for  a  specified 
period,  without  any  condition  of  work  ;  and,  under  this  Act,  the 
number  of  persons  thus  fed  amounted,  in  September,  1847,  to 
upwards  of  three  millions,  besides  what  Relief  Committees  were 
doing.  It  was  in  the  critical  interval  before  the  Act  was  brought 
into  full  operation,  that  the  munificent  contributions  from  the 
United  States  arrived  to  save  a  multitude  from  destruction.  In 
food,  clothing,  and  money,  those  contributions  were  estimated 
at  the  value  of  150,000/. ;  and  they  sustained  life  through  the 
most  anxious  months  of  the  year,  —  those  preceding  harvest. 
From  April  to  September,  the  distribution  from  that  source 
went  on. 

At  first,  the  ordinary  principle  of  poor-law  relief — the  work- 
ing for  bread  —  was  enforced  as  of  course ;  and  public  works 
were  begun,  on  funds  granted  by  Parliament.  But  the  principle 
was  inapplicable  under  the  circumstances ;  the  people  had  no 
strength  for  labor ;  disease  was  setting  in ;  and  the  new  roads 
were  for  years  after  to  be  seen,  suddenly  stopped,  and  the 
finished  part  going  to  ruin  before  it  was  used.  Men  never  full 
fed  in  their  lives,  and  ignorant  of  what  hearty  toil  really  was, 
were  in  no  condition  for  learning  it  now.  Hence,  not  only  the 
Public- Works  scheme  failed,  but  some  of  the  enterprises  of  the 
great  Central  Committee.  They  distributed  seed  ;  they  assisted 
industrial  schools ;  they  supplied  boats  and  nets  for  fishing  in  the 
admirable  fishing  grounds  which  surround  the  coasts  of  Ireland ; 
they  set  up  model  farms,  and  lent  money  to  promote  the  growth 
of  flax ;  they  encouraged  spade  tillage  in  suitable  places,  and  the 
preparation  of  kelp  on  the  shores  and  islands ;  they  gave  their 
countenance  and  aid  to  every  scheme  of  employment  which 
afforded  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  maintenance  for  the  persons 
engaged:  but,  in  too  many  cases,  the  result  was  small  or  nothing, 
because  the  people  had  no  heart  and  no  strength  for  work.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  at  the  moment  was  to  feed  the  largest 
number  that  could  by  any  means  be  reached ;  and  this  was  done 
with  an  energy  and  ability  which  could  hardly  have  been  sur- 
passed, and  with  a  success  which  was  therefore,  however  partial, 
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as  grent  as  could  have  been  expected.  Government  furnished 
ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling:  the  poor-houses  were  thrown 
open,  and  were  crowded  for  years  after  with  orphans  and  others, 
in  whom  poverty  was  no  disgrace,  because  it  dated  from  the 
famine  year. 

In  February,  1847,  sickness  began  to  appear.  Dysentery  was 
the  first  form  of  it.  Then  the  fever  spread,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  pestilence  would  carry  off  what  famine 
had  spared.  Those  who  could,  emigrated  fast.  In  1846,  nearly 
130,000  persons  emigrated;  in  1847,  above  258,000;  in  the 
next  year  of  sickness,  fewer;  but,  in  1849,  we  find  the  number 
little  short  of  300,000.  Those  who  went  out  sent  home  money 
to  bring  over  their  relatives  and  friends,  so  that  the  remittances 
rose  from  460,180J.  in  1848,  to  990,81  \l  in  1851.  This  mode  of 
escape  from  the  conditions  of  life  in  Ireland,  when  the  crisis 
of  the  fate  of  the  peasantry  arrived,  was  a  great  blessing ;  and 
not  less  great,  perhaps,  was  that  of  the  release  of  the  land  from 
trammels  which  rendered  a  prosperous  agriculture  impossible. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  Ireland  was  of  no  use  to  any 
class,  from  its  burdened  condition.  The  owners  had  Encumbered- 
mortgaged  it  to  its  full  value,  or  beyond  it.  The  titles  Estates  Act. 
were  questionable  to  so  large  an  extent  that  there  was  no  sale 
for  Irish  estates.  At  the  same  time,  the  nominal  owners  had  no 
capital  with  which  to  improve  the  soil ;  and  what  the  lack  of 
confidence  among  the  capitalists  of  the  country  really  was,  is 
shown  by  their  investing  their  money  in  the  Funds  in  England, 
at  3£  per  cent,  in  preference  to  lending  it  in  Ireland.  Forty 
millions  sterling  of  Irish  capital  were  thus  invested  at  the  time 
of  the  famine.  The  first  step  towards  restoring  the  fertility  of 
the  country  was  to  render  sales  easy,  and  the  division  of  estates 
as  practicable  as  it  was  desirable.  This  was  done  by  the  Encum- 
bered-Estates  Act,  passed  in  1848,  and  amended  the  next  year. 
The  owners  of  such  estates  crowded  to  the  Court  to  get  rid  of 
enough  land  to  pay  off  their  encumbrances.  As  the  title  obtained 
through  this  Court  was  a  parliamentary  title,  never  afterwards 
questionable,  there  was  no  lack  of  purchasers.  One  of  the  best 
symptoms  was,  that  the  buyers  were  chiefly  Irish.  There  were 
some  English  and  Scotch  agriculturalists,  who  came  to  settle  in 
the  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their  neighborhood ;  but 
there  were  far  more  Irish,  who  took  their  money  out  of  the  funds 
and  the  railways  and  joint-stock  banks,  to  lay  it  out  in  improving 
the  soil.  When  the  Queen  went  to  Ireland  in  1850,  there  were 
some  new  features  in  the  landscape,  among  an  exaggeration  of 
the  old.  There  were  more  ruins  than  ever ;  ruins  of  whole 
hamlets  of  cottages,  and  of  scattered  cabins  by  thousands,  —  the 
former  houses  of  two  millions  of  people  who  had  emigrated,  or 
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died  of  the  fever  or  the  famine.  The  people  were  as  ragged  as 
ever,  so  that  the  Queen  and  her  husband  expressed  their  aston- 
ishment that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  rural  population  should 
present  such  an  appearance  while  there  was  certainly  no  pressure 
of  distress. 

These,  and  the  fields  yellow  with  ragwort,  and  the  very  roads 
rank  with  weeds,  were  the  old  features.  The  newest  was  the 
occasional  renovated  farmstead  showing  Scotch  thrift  or  English 
neatness ;  or  the  fresh  clearings  on  the  distant  hill-side,  with  its 
new  road,  and  new  dwellings,  and  new  chapel,  and  new  fences 
to  new  fields.  Another  novelty  was  the  way  in  which  the  labor- 
ers worked.  Their  wages  had  doubled,  and  they  were  living  on 
a  more  varied  diet ;  so  that  they  worked  with  a  will.  They  were 
still  apt  to  be  angry  when  poor  lands  were  thrown  into  pasture, 
in  order  to  the  rearing  of  the  stock  which  is  the  true  natural 
production  of  a  soil  and  climate  like  those  of  Ireland  ;  but  tillage 
was  extending  on  the  whole,  and  wages  were  still  rising,  as  emi- 
gration steadily  disburdened  the  labor  market.  The  emigration 
itself  had  its  cheering  incidents ;  for  instance,  that  forty  per  cent 
of  those  who  went  away  were  not  peasants  driven  across  the 
Atlantic  by  eviction  or  other  hardship,  but  aspirants  for  the  high 
wages  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  census  of  1851  showed  this  very  significant  fact. 

From  the  time  of  the  Encumbered-Estates  Act  coming  into 
operation,  the  rise  of  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  was 

Results.  .  , 

unchecked  for  ten  years,  though  variations  in  the  sea- 
sons rendered  the  rate  of  progress  irregular.  A  succession  of  bad 
seasons  carne  after  1859  ;  but,  up  to  the  close  of  this  history,  and 
for  five  years  more,  the  growth  of  comfort  and  welfare  was  such 
as  to  rebuke  the  old  prevalent  despair  of  Ireland.  The  potato 
yielded  better  returns,  year  by  year :  two  millions  of  acres  were 
added  to  the  tillage  of  the  country ;  and  the  increase  of  pasture 
was  from  lands  hitherto  waste,  or  unsuited  to  grain  or  roots.  The 
increase  in  live-stock  of  every  kind  was  enormous.  Agricultural 
schools  were  connected  with  the  rural  Poor-law  Union,  and  model 
farms  were  scattered  over  the  country. 

One  of  the  singular  circumstances  of  Ireland  had  long  been, 
that  the  subsistence  of  the  working  class  was  earned  mainly  by 
the  women,  and  much  of  the  remainder  by  the  children.  This 
arose,  at  first,  from  the  lower  price  of  women's  and  children's 
labor :  it  went  on  when  the  rot  was  in  the  fields,  and  it  was  con- 
tinued from  habit  when  the  necessity  was  over.  At  the  end  of 
the  peace,  the  women  of  Ireland  were  not  only  still  at  work  in 
the  fields,  but  they  were  in  the  fiax-mills  and  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture ;  they  were  making  lace  down  in  the  south,  they  were 
knitting  in  the  wilds  of  the  west ;  and  everywhere  there  were 
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muslin  sewers,  of  whom  400,000  earned  from  80,0007.  to  90,000?., 
weekly,  from  the  great  houses  at  Belfast  and  Glasgow. 

No  rational  person  needed,  by  this  time,  to  be  told  that  the 
miseries  of  Ireland  were  unconnected  with   politics:    crime  and 
but  there  are  always  a  good  many  irrational  persons    coercion. 
in  Ireland ;  and  a  season  of  calamity  and  irregularity  of  every 
kind  was  sure   to  be  seized  by  the   lawless   and  the   ignorant 
as  a  fit  occasion   for  their  exploits.     In   certain  districts,  the 
amount  of  assassination,  of  robbery  for  arms,  and  of  incendia- 
rism, was  such  as  to  call  for  the  Act  of  1847,  by  which  enlarged 
powers  were  given  to  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland;  and,  by  1848,  the 
spread  of  sedition,  and  the  open  menaces  of  the  clubs  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  political,  compelled  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas- 
Corpus  Act,  —  the  measure  which  O'Connell  had  pronounced  to 
be  the  best  in  cases  of  disturbance  in  Ireland,  "  because  it  would 
cure,  and  not  irritate."     The  Bill  passed  through  all  its  stages  in 
one  day  in  the  Commons,  the  day  being  Saturday ;   and,  on  the 
Monday,  in  the  House  of  Lords.1     This  was  in  July.     From  the 
opening  of  the  year,  the  government  had  been  aware  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  hatching  in  Ireland,  for  the  same  absurd  object  as 
the  later  Irish. disturbances  in  O'Connell's  time,  and  in  a  more 
hopeless  way  than  ever,  inasmuch  as  the  leaders  were  now  Prot- 
estants.    The  priests  and   their  flocks   were  always     Rising  of 
ready  to  accept  of  any  services  from  Protestants  ;  but,     1848- 
as  leaders,  none  but  Catholics  were  trusted  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land.    It  mattered  little   in   the  present  case,  because  a  very 
small  proportion  of  any  class  of  the  people  was  in  favor  of  the 
rising.     Already  the  state  of  the  country  was  improving ;    the 
Imperial  Government  had  done  great  things  in  the  famine  time ; 
there  was  free  scope  for  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment ;  there  was  the  old  difficulty,  that,  if  Irish  members  accepted 
any  sort  of  office  under  government,  they  were  presently  dis- 
trusted and  denounced  by  the  very  patriots  who  were  always 
clamoring  for   such  favors   to   their   countrymen ;    and  it  was 
better  to  have  such  discontents  aimed  at  distant  London  than 
at  a  parliament  in  Dublin.     Repeal  could  not  be  had ;  and,  if  it 
could,  it  would  be  a  great  calamity :  and  to  agitate  it  now,  when 
the  country  was  only  beginning  to  rise  out  of  its  adversity,  was 
cruel  and  foolish.     Such  was  the  view  of  the  great  majority  of 
Irishmen ;  and  a  more  hopeless,  and  therefore  unpardonable,  en- 
terprise than  that  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  comrailes,  was 
never  proposed,  in  their  own  country  or  any  other. 

After  the  French  revolution  of  the  preceding  February,  two 
or  three  of  the  agitators  had  gone  to  Paris,  to  solicit  aid,  in  the 
form   of  invasion  by  France,  when  the  Irish  rebellion  should 
l  Annual  Register,  1848,  pp.  108,  109. 
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begin.  This  was  refused  ;  and  the  conspirators  were  driven  back 
upon  the  method  of  seditious  oratory,  and  the  arming  of  clubs. 
In  the  spring,  one  of  their  number  was  convicted  of  sedition,  and 
another  was  likely  to  be  so;  and  this  brought  the  rest  to  a  deci- 
sion. They  would  rise  in  August.  It  was  in  order  to  anticipate 
this  outbreak,  and  save  the  lives  of  the  conspirators,  as  well  as 
bloodshed  in  the  streets,  that  the  Act  of  July  was  passed  with 
such  singular  speed.  It  was  hoped,  that,  by  getting  hold  of  the 
leaders,  their  victims  might  be  saved  from  overt  rebellion.  It 
did  not  altogether  answer  its  purpose,  for  the  rising  took  place  on 
the  22d  of  July  ;  but  it  prevented  any  grave  mischief. 

The  incidents  of  the  story  are  painfully  absurd,  and  no  pur- 
pose can  be  answered  by  detailing  them.  There  was  haranguing, 
and  dressing  up,  and  drilling,  and  marching,  and  barricades,  and 
an  announcement  that  Dublin  was  up,  and  that  the  police  and 
dragoons  were  put  down,  and  a  brandishing  of  pikes  and  pistols 
before  police  barracks,  met  by  refusals  from  within  to  join  or  to 
yield.  After  the  government  proclamation  against  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  was  out,  the  whole  action  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
siege  of  a  party  of  police  in  a  stated  house  in  the  fields  near 
Ballingarry ;  and  it  ended  in  the  capture  of  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the 
garden.  His  conduct  was  weak  and  irresolute  as  a  leader,  but 
spirited  and  quiet  in  the  dock.  His  life,  and  that  of  his  co-adju- 
tors,  was  spared.  The  lenity  was  as  wise  as  it  was  natural,  under 
the  existing  relations  of  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Brieii 
had  shown  by  his  unconstitutional  conduct  in  Parliament,  where 
he  refused  to  attend  to  the  transaction  of  any  but  Irish  business, 
and  underwent  imprisonment  accordingly,  that  he  was  lamenta- 
bly deficient  in  common  sense ;  and  a  man  suffering  under  that 
defect  may  safely  be  left  to  destroy  his  own  influence  in  his  own 
way.  In  the  same  way,  the  conception  of  liberty  peculiar  to 
Irish  agitators  is  best  proved,  not  by  enabling  the  ignorant  to 
regard  them  as  martyrs,  but  by  leaving  it  to  be  tested  by  events. 
These  leaders  were  not  hanged,  but  transported.  How  Mr. 
O'Brien  in  exile  grumbled,  menaced  escape,  but  kept  his  parole, 
all  the  world  remembers ;  and,  also,  how  others  of  the  party 
broke  theirs.  They  have  themselves  afforded  the  most  instruc- 
tive sequel  to  the  Ballingarry  rebellion.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  per- 
mitted to  return  home,  when  there  was  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  he  would  do  no  harm  there.  He  has  since  travelled,  and 
issued  manifestoes  whenever  he  thought  proper,  and  nothing  has 
ensued.  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Mitchel's  denunciations  of  England, 
and  McManus's  funeral  in  Dublin,  and  every  other  demonstra- 
tion that  any  one  of  them  has  thought  fit  to  make.  The  latest 
phase  of  their  lives  and  opinions  and  influences  tells  the  moral 
of  the  story  very  plainly.  Mitchel,  a  fanatical  champion  of  the 
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slave  power  in  America ;  Meagher,  in  military  command  in  the 
service  of  the  North ;  O'Brien,  issuing  his  manifesto  from  Ire- 
land, on  behalf  of  the  Confederates  and  their  despotism ;  and 
the  Irish  in  New  York  slaying  negroes  in  the  streets,  and  rising 
up  against  law  and  order,  —  these  are  apt  illustrations  of  the 
spurious  kind  of  Irish  patriotism,  which  would  destroy  Ireland  by 
aggravating  its  weakness,  and  rejecting  the  means  of  recovery 
and  strength. 

To  return  to  the  period  under  notice,  —  at  the  close  of  the 
peace,  Ireland  was  in  a  more  promising  condition  than  Amelioration 
perhaps  any  man  of  the  elder  generation  had  ever  and  progress- 
hoped  to  see.  The  inevitable  retribution  for  Irish  and  English 
political  sins  and  economical  mistakes  lying  far  back  among  the 
centuries  had  been  endured,  and  the  worst  of  the  pressure  was 
removed.  There  were  above  two  millions  of  people  less  in  the 
country  than  ten  years  before.  The  population  had  gone  back  to 
something  below  even  that  of  1821.  But,  of  those  departed,  the 
greatest  number  were  living  and  prospering  in  Great  Britain, 
or  the  Colonies,  or  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  remained 
were  in  a  rising  condition,  as  was  the  country  itself;  and  half  a 
million  of  children  were  in  the  national  schools.  There  must 
still  be  checks  and  vicissitudes,  before  Ireland  could  become  so 
cheerful,  prosperous,  and  content  as  she  ought  to  be ;  but  the 
most  fearful  and  fatal  obstacles  to  progress  were  already  cleared 
away. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  Ministry,  which  took  the  place  of  Sir 
1846-1852.  Robert  Peel's,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  was  corn- 
Lord  i  RUS  Posed  °f  t'ie  Whig  elements  which  were  considered 
sell's  minis-  rather  old  and  stiff'  then,  but  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  plodding  on  in  the  same  ways,  and  with  the  same 
ideas,  nearly  twenty  years  later.  All  but  one  or  two  outlived 
the  peace ;  and  the  names  of  Russell,  Grey,  Wood,  Clarendon, 
Hobhouse  (now  Lord  Broughton),  Palrnerston,  and  Carlisle,  are 
in  our  London  newspapers  still  from  day  to  day.  There  was 
then,  as  always,  a  shifting  of  offices  among  the  great  Whig  fami- 
lies, but  nothing  fresher  or  more  original  than  this;  and  no 
expectation  waited  upon  their  accession  to  office,  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  public  regret  at  the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

The  first  work  which  the  new  Ministry  had  to  do,  was  to  re- 
lease sugar  from  the  burden  of  duties  which  could  not, 

Free-trade.       .  .      .    ,        ,  .         .        ,        ,,          ..  ,       . 

Finance.         "i    principle,  be   maintained,  after  the  trade  in  corn 
The  sugar-      ]ia(|  Deen  rnade  free.     There  were  cjreat  embarrass- 

duties.  .  *?  . 

rnents  in  dealing  with  separate  items  in  abolishing  the 
protective  system,  implicated  with  each  other  as  they  had  become 
by  the  long  practice  of  an  evil  policy ;  and  the  Navigation  Laws 
rendered  it  difficult  to  deal  with  sugar  so  freely  as  was  desirable. 
The  measure  proposed  by  ministers  was  carried,  however,  by  a 
large  majority  in  the  Commons,  and  a  sufficient  one  in  the  Lords, 
notwithstanding  a  double  opposition.  Besides  the  Protectionists, 
th^re  were  the  antislavery  members  of  both  Houses  to  be  en- 
countered. The  majority  agreed  with  the  government,  that  free 
labor  was  to  be  trusted  to  manifest  its  economical  soundness  in 
competition  with  slave  labor,  if  the  supply  was  not  restricted. 
This  bring  provided,  and  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes  at 
home  duly  considered,  the  right  was  surely  to  treat  all  articles 
of  import  on.  the  same  principle,  without  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  origin.  In  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  Lord  J. 
Russell  proposed  that  all  facilities  should  be  given  to  our  sugar 
colonies  for  obtaining  supplies  of  suitable  labor,  —  Africa  alone 
being  forbidden  for  a  labor-market,  while  negro  slavery  still  ex- 
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isted,  and  the  slave-trade  was  encouraged  in    Cuba  and  else- 
where. 

The  sugar-duties  were  arranged  fqr  a  course  of  years,  instead 
of  being,  as  hitherto,  annually  voted.  The  large  prohibitory  and 
protective  duties  of  63s.  and  23s.  4rf.,  were  reduced  to  21s.;  and 
the  reduction  was  to  proceed,  year  by  year,  till  the  descent  to  14s. 
was  accomplished,  when  the  further  clearance  must  depend  on 
the  fate  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  former  duties  having  ex- 
pired on  the  5th  of  July,  a  Bill  of  Renewal  was  necessary.  The 
renewal  for  a  month  did  not  suffice  ;  and  a  second  was  passed, 
prolonging  them  to  the  5th  of  September.  The  Bill  completed 
its  course  through  Parliament  on  the  17th  of  August. 

The  Navigation  Laws  were  to  follow  before  long.  The  Queen's 
speech  to  the  new  Parliament,  towards  the  close  of  TheNaviga- 
1847,  recommended  the  subject  of  these  laws  to  the  tfonLaws. 
Commons ;  but  the  time  was  not  ripe :  the  government  measure 
of  1848  was  delayed  till  it  was  too  late  to  pass  it.  In  the  next 
session,  the  free-trade  advocates  obtained  this  great  measure,  by 
which  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  thrown  open  to 
competition,  as  far  as  England's  share  was  concerned.  Lord 
Brougham  offered  a  strenuous  opposition  on  the  ground,  that 
free-trade  reasons  must  give  way  before  considerations  of  self- 
defence.  This,  the  last  refuge  of  protection,  was  nearly  given  up  ; 
the  repeal  was  effected  under  circumstances  of  great  excitement; 
and  the  measures  came  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
year. 

One  reason  of  the  agitation  which  prevailed  was,  no  doubt,  the 
general  perception  that  other  changes  were  involved  in  this. 
The  timber-duties  must  go,  because  the  ship-builders  and  the 
merchants  must  be  allowed  to  enter  unburdened  on  the  competi- 
tion with  the  merchant-ships  of  other  nations.  New  securities 
must  be  provided  for  the  training  of  merchant  seamen,  and  the 
testing  of  their  quality.  The  shipping  interest  would  be  alienated 
for  a  time ;  and  foreign  competitors  would  exult.  It  was  gene- 
rally agreed  that  the  existence  of  the  Ministry  depended  on  the 
treatment  and  fate  of  this  measure :  the  opposition  put  forth  their 
utmost  force ;  in  the  Lords  they  went  so  far  as  to  renew  the 
debate,  contrary  to  usage,  on  the  third  reading ;  and,  when  they 
saw  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  the  opposition  Peers  withdrew 
in  a  hody,  —  thus  testifying  their  belief  that  the  supremacy  of 
England  in  ocean  commerce  was  thrown  away.  On  the  night 
of  the  last  debate,  diplomatic  personages  from  almost  every 
foreign  country  appeared  in  the  House ;  and  it  was  natural  for 
uneasy  patriots  to  imagine  that  they  came  to  gaze  at  a  spectacle 
of  national  madness.  No  doubt,  there  must  have  been  some 
among  those  foreigners  who  believed  that  a  ruinous  sacrifice  was 
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being  consummated  before  their  eyes.  Events  corrected  the 
mistake  by  whomsoever  held.  The  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  in  the  qualification  of  seamen,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  commerce,  has  equalled  the  highest  expectations  ;  and  the 
expansion  of  trade  has  far  exceeded  it.  At  this  day,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  in  all  these  ways :  but  the  faults  and  impedi- 
ments which  remain  are  the  inevitable  growth  of  a  system  of 
monopoly ;  and  no  evils  are  in  their  nature  more  obstinate  and 
tenacious  of  life.  An  illustration  of  this  appeared  in  the  session 
of  1852,  when  attempts  were  made  in  both  Houses,  of  course  in 
vain,  to  obtain  a  promise  of  retaliatory  measures  against  countries 
which  refused  reciprocity  of  free  competition.  Such  an  amount 
of  evidence  was  elicited  of  our  expanding  carrying  trade,  and  of  a 
growing  willingness  in  foreign  governments  to  agree  to  equal 
terms  with  us,  that  there  was  nothing  for  the  opposition  to  do  but 
to  withdraw  their  motion  of  resistance. 

These  discussions  were  the  last  of  any  special  economical 
question  of  primary  importance  within  the  period  under  our 
notice.  There  were  a  few  debates,  —  now  on  the  burdens  on 
land,  at  the  instance  of  some  old  corn-law  supporters,  —  now  on 
the  sugar-duties,  on  a  basis  of  narrow  and  unenlightened  anti- 
slavery  sentiment,  —  and,  in  the  new  Parliament  of  1852,  on  the 
principles  of  free-trade,  which  seemed  to  be  called  in  question  in 
a  paragraph  of  the  Queen's  speech ;  but  the  result  was,  in  every 
instance,  a  renewed  triumph  of  the  doctrine  which  had  already 
sound  reasons  to  show  for  its  complete  application  to  every  part 
of  the  commercial  system.  Of  such  occasions,  the  last  was  the 
most  important,  because  the  challenge  to  discussion  came  from  a 
Ministry  which  would  have  renewed  some  of  the  old  restrictions, 
on  the  slightest  encouragement.  Resolutions,  affirming  the  favor- 
able issue  of  the  change  in  the  principles  of  trading  in  corn  and 
other  commodities,  were  moved  by  Mr.  Villiers  and  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  one  House,  and  by  Lord  Clanricarde  in  the 
other,  in  November  and  December,  1852  ;  the  consequence  being 
an  opposition  which  tested  the  force  of  the  Protectionists  for  the 
last  time.  The  Protectionist  champions  found  their  cause  lost 
beyond  retrieval.  The  majority  in  the  Commons  was  so  remark- 
able that  it  demands  a  place  in  history.  The  resolution  was, 
"  that  the  improved  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  of 
the  industrious  classes,  is  mainly  the  result  of  recent  legislation, 
which  has  established  the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition, 
has  abolished  taxes  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  protection,  and 
has  thereby  diminished  the  cost,  and  increased  the  abundance  of 
the  principal  articles  of  the  food  of  the  people." 

As  the  same  economist  principles  apply  to  the  distribution  of 
all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  the  whole  doctrine  of  free- 
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trade  was  affirmed  by  the  Commons  of  the  British  Empire,  when 
468  members,  supporting  the  resolution,  were  met  by  only  53 
against  it.  Here  ended  the  controversy  in  the  leading  commer- 
cial country  of  the  world  ;  and  but  a  few  years  more  were  wanted 
to  bring  other  European  governments  a  long  way  on  towards  the 
same  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  acknowledgments  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
Financial  1852  had  a  particular  significance  from  the  sore  trials 
panic,  1847.  through  which  other  countries  than  Ireland  had  been 
passing  in  the  preceding  years.  In  1847,  there  was  severe 
commercial  distress  in  England,  and  a  financial  panic  such  as  it 
had  been  hoped  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  would  never  permit  us 
to  see  again.1  Tlie  makers  of  Bank  Acts,  however,  are  no  more 
able  than  other  people  to  foresee  changes  which  will  be  due  to 
novel  and  unimagined  causes.  The  railway  speculation  of  1845 
placed  the  monetary  world  in  a  condition,  in  1846,  which  a 
financier  of  a  former  century  could  not  have  conceived  of.  A 
document  exists,  which  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  the  folly 
to  which  an  old-fashioned  public  like  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
can  be  excited  when  a  new  field  of  speculation  is  opened  to  the 
gambling  propensities  which  exist  everywhere.  This  document 
is  a  return  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  subscribers  of  less 
than  2000Z.  to  the  railway  projects  of  1845.  The  names  are 
placed  alphabetically;  and  they  fill  540  pages  of  a  Blue  Book. 
The  capital  provided  or  promised  by  subscribers  of  more  than 
2000/.  amounted  to  121,500,000^. ;  and  about  as  much  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  persons,  from  the  highest  order  of  Peers  to  the 
humblest  of  tradesmen,  governesses,  clerks,  and  domestic  ser- 
vants, whose  names  were  down  for  what  they  could  (or  could 
not)  afford  to  invest.  That  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  the 
bulk  of  whom  could  not  afford  to  lose,  should  have  rushed  so 
madly  into  a  gambling  kind  of  speculation  was  painful;  that  our 
railways  should  be  multiplied  beyond  all  chance  of  success,  lock- 
ing up  and  wasting  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  capital,  was 
vexatious :  but  all  other  anxieties  were  swallowed  up  for  the 
time  in  the  alarm  about  what  should  be  done  with  the  money 
market  for  a  week  or  two  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  deposit 
of  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  railway  projects 
submitted  to  Parliament.  This  proportion  of  the  capital  sub- 
scribed was,  by  the  standing  order,  to  be  paid  in  to  the  Account- 
ant-general within  seven  days  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  and 
1  Annual  Register,  1852,  p.  151. 
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the  question  was,  what  was  the  world  to  do  while  so  many 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  suddenly  withdrawn,  were  lying  for 
at  least  a  week,  and  probably  longer,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ac- 
countant-general, to  be  shed  abroad  again  no  less  suddenly  and 
capriciously.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  amount  was  10,000,000?. ; 
and  half  of  that,  snatched  from  the  market,  and  hid  for  even  the 
shortest  time,  would,  it  was  believed,  create  a  monetary  panic. 
Government  would  not  meddle  with  the  established  rate ;  the 
Bank  declined  to  interfere ;  the  railway  companies  did  not  see 
why  they  should  slacken  the  process  by  paying  before  the 
necessary  day,  losing  thereby  the  interest  of  their  money.  For 
a  month,  the  uncertainty  was  in  itself  a  great  evil.  On  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  not  only  the  fortunes  of  a  host  of  people 
of  all  ranks  and  descriptions  were  felt  to  be  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  but  the  public  credit  was  in  a  degree  of  peril 
which  no  one  could  fathom :  only  the  Finance  Minister,  Mr. 
Goulburne,  relied  on  the  natural  operation  of  demand  and 
supply,  and  could  give  no  promises  of  aid  of  any  sort. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  lodging  of  deposits  began ;  and 
the  amount  was  nearly  11,500,000^.  More  than  haff,  however, 
was  in  securities  which  were  merely  transferred  from  the  banks 
to  the  Accountant-general,  to  be  handed  back  again  when  the 
occasion  was  past.  About  five  millions  were  in  money;  and  the 
market  bore  this  abstraction  easily.  There  was  no  immediate 
collapse ;  and  the  commercial  world  breathed  again. 

The  years  1846  and  1847  were,  however,  years  of  adver- 
sity, keenly  felt  after  the  wild  glee  of  speculation  which  had 
prevailed  in  1845.  The  commercial  depression  deepened  from 
month  to  month,  at  a  time  when  the  misery  of  Ireland  Distress  and 
was  a  sufficient  burden  for  any  people  and  any  govern-  panic  of  1847. 
ment  to  have  to  bear.  In  several  parts  of  Europe,  there  were 
food  riots  in  the  winter  of  1846—7 ;  and  our  own  island  was  not 
wholly  exempt  from  them.  On  various  points  of  the  Scotch  coast, 
the  people  seized  on  the  provision-ships,  and  pillaged  them  of 
graiu  and  potatoes.  The  quiet  Belgians  rose  in  riots  in  the 
large  towns ;  and,  in  France,  a  system  of  pillage  of  country 
houses  grew  up,  which  drove  the  gentry  into  the  cities  while  it 
lasted.  So  many  irregular  movements,  and  especially  the  excess 
of  railway  speculation  at  home,  led  our  financiers  and  men  of 
business  to  anticipate  a  great  crisis,  and  to  believe  that  it  could 
not  be  far  ofE  They  were  right;  and  the  autumn  of  1847  was 
the  date  of  a  struggle  which  the  commercial  world  vividly  re- 
members. 

Before  that  time,  there  was  a  new  Parliament.  That  there 
must  be  one  after  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  had  been  uni- 
versally understood,  not  only  because  the  present  was  grow- 
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ing  old,  but  because  so  thorough  a  change  of  policy  required  an 
Dissolution  of  aPPea^ to  tne  country.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  great 
Parliament,  measures  about  Ireland  were  passed, —  the  grants  ia 
July  ,  I84i.  aj^  tjie  remova]  of  restrictions,  and  facilities  tor  sup- 
plying food, —  it  was  found  best  to  postpone  other  objects,  and 
wait  for  a  new  House  of  Commons.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
on  the  23d  of  July. 

The  election  which  ensued  was  characterized  at  the  time  as 
the  quietest  on  record ;  yet  it  introduced  into  public  life  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  new  members.  There  were  few  conflicts  on 
specific  questions :  but  old  men  took  the  opportunity  of  a  new 
era  in  British  policy  to  retire  ;  and  men  who  were  deeply  pledged, 
or  unchangeably  attached  to  a  Protectionist  policy,  had  no  in- 
ducement to  remain.  No  one  of  the  members,  new  or  old,  had 
any  suspicion  how  soon,  and  under  what  necessity,  the  House 
would  be  sitting  again.  It  met  on  the  18th  of  November.  In 
Financial  September  there  was  a  series  of  commercial  failures  in 
panic.  London,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  or  imagined  since 
the  great  crash  of  1825-6.  Fifteen  of  the  wealthiest  firms  in  the 
city  failed  hi  the  course  of  the  mouth ;  and  leading  provincial 
firms,  stopping  payment  in  consequence,  or  from  the  same  causes, 
spread  embarrassment  and  alarm  over  the  whole  country.  In 
October  the  banks  began  to  go ;  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its 
rate  of  discount  rapidly  to  9  per  cent;  the  funds  fell  from  day 
to  day ;  smaller  failures  attended  in  ti*oops  on  the  larger  ones ; 
and  money  was  scarcely  attainable,  outside  the  Bank,  on  any 
terms.  The  ministers  long  withstood  alh  entreaties  to  intervene, 
in  an  upright  reliance  on  the  self-rectifying  tendencies  of  com- 
mercial derangements  of  any  kind ;  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844  sustained  the  resolution  of  government  with 
all  their  influence.  But  the  commercial  credit  of  the  country 
was  at  last  so  obviously  in  extreme  danger,  that  the  courage  of 
the  boldest  gave  way ;  and,  on  the  2oth  of  October,  the  Bank 
received,  from  the  Premier  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
a  letter  of  warrant  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  their  discounts  and 
advances  upon  approved  security,  —  the  condition  being,  that  a 
rate  of  interest  should  be  charged  sufficiently  high  to  restrain 
the  issues  within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  the  public 
safety.  If  any  violation  of  the  law  should  take  place  by  means 
of  this  permission,  ministers  would  ask  Parliament  for  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity.  There  were  some  details  in  the  letter,  interesting  to 
the  Bank  directors  at  the  moment,  no  doubt,  but  speedily  for- 
gotten, as  the  warrant  was  never  used.  The  directors  imme- 
diately passed  resolutions  in  accordance  with  the  permission  they 
had  received ;  and  the  mere  wind  of  this  movement  dispersed 
the  tempest  which  had  gathered  about  their  ears.  The  funds 
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rose,  confidence  revived,  and  the  pressure  relaxed,  so  that  there 
was  no  infringement  of  the  Act.  In  November,  tidings  arrived 
of  great  failures  abroad  ;  and  these  created  another  long  and 
heavy  list  of  disasters  at  home :  but  the  precious  metals  began  to 
flow  into  the  country ;  the  funds  rose,  though  checked  whenever 
a  great  house  gave  way ;  the  Bank's  rate  of  interest  declined ; 
and  ministers,  after  an  anxious  watch  upon  the  Bank  reserve 
from  hour  to  hour  for  a  month,  wrote  to  the  directors,  withdraw- 
ing the  license  which  had  never  been  put  to  use,  and  congratu- 
lating them  on  the  restoration  of  confidence.  The  act  was  a 
safe  one;  and,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  Bank  reserve 
amounted  to  above  twelve  millions.  This  was  a  great  relief,  and 
everybody  was  willing  to  hope  the  best ;  but  the  crisis  left  be- 
hind it  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  and  misgiving.  The 
Bank  Act,  scarcely  more  than  three  years  old,  had  not,  as  was 
expected,  preserved  the  country  from  the  peril  of  a  commercial 
crash.  It  certainly  enforced  a  prudent  course  in  ordinary  times ; 
but  it  had  been  found  an  aggravation  rather  than  a  safeguard  in 
the  hour  of  the  greatest  danger.  It  had  been  actually  necessary 
to  set  it  aside  in  the  crisis  which  it  should  have  controlled.  Such 
was  the  complaint  of  its  opponents,  while  its  advocates  pointed 
out  that  it  had  not,  after  all,  been  set  aside,  and  that  a  word  of 
relief  to  a  natural  but  needless  anxiety  had  sufficed  to  make  all 
safe.  Another  time,  the  commercial  world  would  be  wiser,  and 
the  true  quality  and  operation  of  the  Act  could  not  Meeting  of 
be  judged  till  then.  The  matter  was  largely  discussed  J^"^  N"" 
in  the  new  Parliament,  soon  after  its  assemblage  on  vemberis. 
the  18th  of  November;  and  committees  were  appointed  in  both 
Houses  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  commercial  disasters 
and  pressure  of  the  anxious  year  1847. 

Both  before  and  after  this  inquiry,  there  was  a  general  belief, 
that  the  chief  among  many  causes  of  the  financial  strain  was 
the  railway  speculation,  which  had  thrown  affairs  out  of  their 
natural  course.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  millions  had  been 
actually  expended  on  this  new  idol  of  speculation,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  millions  more  were  at  that  moment  actually 
required.  Next  in  importance  was  the  speculation  in  corn, 
excited  by  the  bad  harvest  in  1846,  and  the  famine  in  Ireland, 
and  then  baffled  by  the  plentiful  harvest  of  1847.  Again,  there 
was  a  deficient  supply  of  cotton ;  and  a  depressing  arixiety 
about  Ireland  weighed  on  all  hearts  and  deadened  the  national 
spirits.  Here  was  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  agitations 
of  the  autumn,  and  for  such  gloom  as  overclouded  the  close  of 
the  year. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

BEFORE  the  commercial  embarrassment  was  over,  the  political 
Continental  trouble  of  the  impending  revolutions  had  begun  to 
aerations,  make  all  the  governments  of  Europe  very  anxious. 
The  occupation  of  Cracow,  in  violation  of  treaty  obli- 
gations, has  been  noticed  on  a  preceding  page.1  From  that 
date,  —  the  autumn  of  1846,  —  there  had  been  more  and  more 
restlessness  in  all  the  discontented  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  at 
the  opening  of  1848,  even  British  statesmen  must  have  felt 
that  their  arduous  work  was  likely  to  be  more  onerous  than 
before. 

Another  incident  belonging  to  1846  has  been  noticed  above, — 
the  escape  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  from  his  prison  at  Ham.2 
No  man's  life  was  ever  more  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  than  his ;  and  it  makes  all  considerate  persons  aghast  to 
think  what  consequences  have  ensued  to  society  and  to  the  course 
of  civilization  from  the  good-nature  —  the  somewhat  contemptu- 
ous levity —  which  spared  his  life.  If  a  tithe  of  the  results  had 
been  even  dreamed  of,  France  would  have  pleaded  with  King 
Louis  Philippe  more  earnestly  for  this  man's  death  than  ever  the 
life  of  a  patriot  or  martyr  was  petitioned  for  at  the  footstool  of 
tyrants.  It  seems  now  as  if  there  might  have  been  somewhat 
more  forecast  about  leaving  the  remotest  chance  to  a  Bonaparte 
of  thrusting  himself  upon  France,  and  scrambling  his  way  to  a 
throne  :  but  the  Orleans  government  were  themselves  outdone  in 
rashness  by  the  government  which  succeeded  them ;  and  their 
weak  security  is  made  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  other  par- 
ties by  the  particular  requital  it  met  with.  Louis  Napoleon  has 
impressed  on  the  memory  of  mankind  for  ever  his  obligations  to 
the  Orleans  family  for  his  life,  by  using  his  powers  as  their  suc- 
cessor in  the  government  to  confiscate  their  property.  It  will 
suffice  to  describe  the  second  Emperor  and  his  empire  to  pos- 
terity, that  he  committed  high  treason  by  successive  overt  acts ; 
that,  being  condemned  to  death  accordingly,  he  was  spared 
by  the  King  he  sought  to  dethrone  ;  that,  escaping  from  his 
prison,  he  returned  to  Paris  on  the  deposition  of  the  King,  and, 
1  Ante,  p.  463.  2  Ante,  p.  480. 
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after  seizing  the  throne  by  conspiracy,  lawlessness,  and  murder, 
employed  his  first  days  of  power  in  confiscating  the  property 
in  France,  real  and  personal,  of  the  whole  family  of  his  bene- 
factor. 

While  he  was  revolving  his  schemes  and  awaiting  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  was  in  England,  where  the  universal  feeling 

J  '  .  °  Close  of  the 

was  at  the  time,  and  very  reasonably,  adverse  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
King  of  the  French  and  some  of  his  family.  The  phil'PPe 
perilous  quarrel  about  Tahiti,  detailed  in  a  former  page,1  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  question  of  the  Spanish  marriages ;  and 
out  of  this  controversy  war  seemed  more  likely  to  arise  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  King's  reign.  War  was  prevented  by 
the  trick  which  secured  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and 
her  sister  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  It  was  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  of  iniquity,  as  accepted  by  unscrupulous  states- 
men. The  trick  succeeded,  so  far  as  that  the  marriages  took 
place,  and  that  war  with  England  was  avoided  by  making  it  too 
late  to  be  of  any  use  ;  but  it  was  a  sorry  success.  No  reigning 
family  could  ever  have  got  over  the  singular  infamy  of  the 
violence  done  to  the  girlish  Queen  of  Spain :  but  the  Orleans 
family  did  not.  reign  more  than  a  few  months  after  the  deed 
which  dishonored  them  ;  and  the  foul  air  of  that  deed  hung 
about  them  wherever  they  went.  After  having  sacrificed  their 
victim  to  their  scheme  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain  in  their  own  family,  in  violation  of  treaty  engagements 
and  the  established  policy  of  Europe,  they  found  themselves 
excluded  from  all  thrones,  and  all  hopes  of  any ;  so  that  the 
King  and  his  Minister  gained  nothing  by  their  treachery,  and 
lost  such  reputation  as  remained  to  them  after  a  course  of 
political  action  which  tended  to  lower  the  tone  of  public  mo- 
rality in  Europe. 

King  Louis  Philippe  had  had  every  advantage  for  his  career 
of  sovereignty.  His  people  were  so  eager  for  peace,  throughout 
his  reign  of  eighteen  years,  that  they  were  ready  to  forego  much, 
and  to  eudure  more,  from  a  ruler  who  would  save  them  from 
war.  Even  their  pacific  desires,  however,  might  be  exaggerated 
in  the  estimate ;  and  the  King  became  much  too  confident  in  his 
plans  and  in  his  practice.  He  would  listen  to  no  warning  that  he 
had  gone  too  far  in  restricting  the  electoral  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  subjecting  the  country  to  the  domination  of  a  host 
of  functionaries,  who  were  devouring  its  substance,  frustrating 
its  liberties,  and  extinguishing  its  honor.  He  had  not  the  bless- 
ing of  a  Minister  who  would  retire  from  power  rather  than  coun- 
tenance folly  or  wrong ;  and  the  consequence  was  inevitable. 
By  the  close  of  1847,  the  disgrace  from  some  exposures  of  of- 
i  Ante,  p.  473. 
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ficial  corruption,  and  from  some  flagrant  crimes  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  being  connived  at  or  escaping  punishment, 
had  become  intolerable  to  the  unsophisticated  part  of  the 
French  public;  and  signs  appeared,  that,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, the  people  meant  to  enforce  their  demands  by  showing, 
that,  unless  satisfied,  they  would  take  their  affairs  into  their 
own  hands. 

During  the  autumn  of  1847,  Reform  Banquets  were  held  in 
many  of  the  provinces,  at  which  the  speakers  avowed  the  inten- 
tion of  Frenchmen  to  recover  the  liberties  of  which  they  had 
been  steadily  deprived,  and  to  require  honesty  in  public  function- 
aries. It  is  astonishing  that  the  strength  of  the  language  used 
did  not  inspire  some  consciousness  of  danger  in  the  successor 
of  Charles  X. :  but  the  Citizen-king  trusted  in  the  self-seeking  of 
the  money-making  trading-class  who  had  prospered  under  his 
rule ;  and  he  complacently  ridiculed  the  agitators,  who  would,  he 
insisted,  slink  away  whenever  he  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
frown.  So  late  as  the  28th  of  December,  he  announced,  in  his 
speech  to  the  Chambers,  that  "  the  peace  of  the  world  was 
secured,"  and  that  "  civilization  would  henceforth  advance  by 
means  of  a  good  understanding  between  governments  and  peo- 
ple."1 In  the  very  next  paragraph,  he  spoke  of  the  civil  wars 
which  had  broken  out  in  Switzerland;  yet  he  seemed  to  be  utterly 
unconscious,  that,  in  the  year  which  was  at  hand,  half  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  would  be  flying  from  their  thrones,  or  remaining 
under  circumstances  scarcely  more  endurable  than  deposition  and 
exile.  In  the  same  confident  temper,  the  King  ventured  upon  a 
collision  with  ihe  citizens  in  Paris  itself,  on  occasion  of  a  pro- 
posed Reform  Banquet  there.  He  roused  the  opposition  in  the 
Chamber  to  denounce  his  ministers,  and  the  people  in  the  streets 
to  carry  out  their  demonstration.  From  the  19th  to  the  23d 
of  February,  1848,  the  agitation  rose  and  spread;  and  still  the 
King  sat  chuckling  at  the  reports  brought  to  him  of  the  apparent 
recession  of  the  people  before  the  authorities  ;  and  even  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  resented  a  warning  from  Scheffer,  the  great 
ar.tist,  that  the  throne  was,  or  could  be,  in  danger.  On  the  23d, 
M.  Guizot  announced  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  resigned, 
and  that  Count  Mote  had  been  sent  for  by  the  King.  It  was  too 
late :  barricades  were  at  that  time  rising  in  the  streets  ;  the  Na- 
tional Guards  evaded  all  action  against  the  people,  and  even 
stood  between  them  and  the  Municipal  Guards  ;  and,  later  in  the 
evening,  M.  Guizot's  hotel  was  visited  by  a  crowd  well  prepared 
for  revolutionary  demonstrations.  There  the  actual  fighting 
began  ;  and  all  Paris  saw  that  it  was  indeed  another  revolution. 
Count  Mote  could  not  form  a  Ministry ;  and  MM.  Thiers  and 
1  Annual  Register,  1847,  p.  329. 
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Odilloa  Barrot  found  that  theirs  could  not  act.  The  demand  was 
for  a  Republic,  on  the  declared  ground,  that  kings  had  deluded 
the  people  too  often.  The  King  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grand- 
child, the  Comte  de  Paris  ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  appeared 
in  the  Chamber  to  present  the  child-king  and  his  little  brother  to 
the  Deputies :  but  again  it  was  too  late.  There  was  no  welcome, 
nor  even  protection,  for  them  arid  their  claims  ;  and  the  brave 
Duchess,  who  had  made  the  only  effort  attempted  by  the  royal 
family  in  the  hour  of  its  fate,  led  her  children  away,  —  away 
from  France,  and  all  it  contained  for  them. 

The  flight  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  England,  in  winter,  and 
over  a  rough  sea,  is  a  painful  story.  They  were  old  and  forlorn ; 
and  there  was  no  grace  about  their  adversity,  except,  indeed,  the 
devotedness  of  the  aged  wife  to  the  husband  of  her  youth.  In 
France,  nobody  had  aided  them,  beyond  hastening  their  flight; 
and  their  own  sons  had  offered  a  wretched  spectacle  of  helpless- 
ness, too  strongly  contrasted  with  the  tone  of  defiance  of  neigh- 
boring nations  and  domestic  parties  which  had  issued  from  among 
them  in  their  days  of  greatness  and  impunity.  No  one  spirited 
act  is  recorded  of  any  one  of  those  who  were  present  during 
those  February  days,  England  was  their  asylum,  because  it  is 
the  commou  asylum  of  political  fugitives ;  but  there  was  little 
comfort  to  be  looked  for  there.  The  King  of  the  French  had 
uot  only  offended  the  Queen,  ministers,  and  people  of  England, 
but  had  lost  their  esteem  and  regard ;  and  his  sons  had,  as  yet, 
done  nothing  to  win  either.  They  were  received  with  quiet 
compassion,  and  allowed  and  assisted  to  make  their  home  among 
us.  In  course  of  time,  they  somewhat  gained  upon  English  sym- 
pathies. The  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  always  heartily  respected; 
and  the  Princes  settled  down  so  quietly,  and  reconciled  them- 
selves to  their  lot  so  amiably,  and  with  such  good  sense  and 
manliness,  that,  year  by  year  (and  especially  after  the  death 
•of  their  father,  in  1850),  they  improved  their  position  in  the 
estimate  of  the  people  of  England.  The  process  was  acceler- 
ated by  the  injuries  inflicted  on  them  by  the  usurper  of  their 
place.  By  confiscating  such  of  their  property  as  he  could  lay 
hands  on,  Louis  Napoleon  made  over  to  them  all  his  chances  of 
English  esteem  and  interest.  And  where  was  he,  —  prince  Louis 
that  fugitive,  not  from  a  throue,  but  a  prison?  Where  Napoleon, 
was  he  while  they  were  following  on  his  track,  within  two  years 
of  his  escape  from  prison  ?  His  movements  were  naturally  ob- 
scure for  a  time ;  but  he  turns  up  to  political  view  within  six 
weeks  of  the  arrival  among  us  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  the 
aspect  under  which  he  appears  is  that  of  a  special  constable  in 
the  streets  of  London.  He  who  was  so  soon  to  subvert  all 
order,  and  drench  the  streets  of  Paris  with  blood,  offered  his 
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services  to  preserve  order,  and  see  that  the  peace  was  not 
broken,  in  the  capital  of  quiet  England. 

The  royal  speech  in  France,  in  December,  had  contained  an- 
Agitation  nounceinents  of  the  happy  close  of  a  small  civil  war 
throughout  jn  Portugal.  A  civil  war  was  then  going  on  in  Swit- 
in'switzer-  zerland.  Spain  was  disturbed  by  the  strife  of  factions, 
land.  and  preparing  to  quarrel  with  England,  which  she  ad- 

in  Spain.  ventured  in  the  next  May,  by  dismissing  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  with  contumely.  The  fault  in  this  case  was  not  alto- 
gether with  Spain ;  for  it  was  felt  in  London,  as  well  as  Madrid, 
that  a  letter  on  Spanish  affairs,  written  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
officially  communicated  by  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  was  of  a  sufficiently 
meddlesome  character  to  account  for  Sir  Henry's  unexpected 
reception  of  his  passports.  Our  concern  here  with  the  incident 
is  merely  to  show  that  Spain  was  under  its  own  condition  of  agi- 
tation in  a  turbulent  time. 

In  Sardinia,  the  King,  Charles  Albert,  gave  his  people  a  new 
constitution,  with  significant  hints  of  what  fate  had  in 
store    for    Italy.     This  was   while   the   revolution    in 
France  was  going   forward.     "The   time  was  ripe  for  greater 
things,"  he  said ;  and  it  was  not  long  before   he   learned   how 
widely  this  view  was  held  in   Europe.     The   "cigar   riots"  at 
Milan,  in  the  first  days  of  January,  when  smoking  or  abstaining 
was  the  political  demonstration  of  the  hour,  had  prepared  the 
world  for  a  conflict  for  the  possession  of  Lombardy;  and  the  first 
tidings  of  what  was  doing  in  Paris  roused  the  spirit  of  all  Italy, 
and  bade  the  Austrians  prepare  for  self-defence  in  their  Italian 
dominions.     Early  in  April,  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  his  force 
had  taken  up  a  position  between  two  Austrian  armies,  and  were 
committed  to  their  fate,  —  a  fate  which  was  decided  before  the 
end  of  the  summer,  when  an  armistice  concluded,  for  the  present, 
a  struggle  which  every  true  Italian  intended  to  renew  till  his 
country  was  made  free  "  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  as  we 
have  heard  so  often  since.  —  At  the  same  time,  the  changes  were 
proceeding  at  Rome  which  led  the  Pope  to  declare  war 
against  Austria,  to  make  and  unmake  ministers,  and  at 
length  to  escape  from  his  capital  in  the  disguise  of  a  livery  ser- 
vant.—  In  Sicily,  the  revolution  had  been  going  on  for 

In  Sicily.         .  •"          .        ir-  c    XT      i  c       *u 

three  months;  and  the  King  of    iNaples  was  tor  the 

moment  deposed,  that  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  might 

take  his  place  as  King  of  Sicily.  —  In  Denmark,  King 

lii  Denui'irk 

Christian  VIII.  had  died  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
those  strifes  had  begun  which  plunged  Denmark  and  the  Duchies 
in  war  for  years.  An  insurrection  at  Kiel  had  cut  off  ail  chance 
of  accommodation  till  war  between  the  Duchies  and  Denmark 
proper  had  worn  a  channel  for  intervention.  Then,  in  1852,  the 
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great  Powers  of  Europe  on  the  one  part,  and  Denmark  on  the 
other,  made  a  treaty  which  was  to  settle  finally  the  succession 
question,  and  in  it  the  case  of  the  Duchies.  This  settlement  has 
proved  another  illustration  of  the  shortness  of  the  '•  for  ever  "  of 
diplomatic  arrangements:  but  this  was  in  the  future;  and  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Denmark,  in  April,  1848,  was  as  revolutionary 
as  in  Paris,  at  Rome,  Milan,  or  Palermo. — In  Holland, 
the  wise  King  neutralized  the  effect  of  revolutionary 
contagion,  by  himself  proposing,  as  early  as  March,  a  revision  of 
the  constitution,  by  means  of  which  any  desirable  alterations 
could  be  made  in  a  temper  of  calmness  and  good-humor.  —  In 
Belgium  there  was  also  no  room  for  revolution.  In 

.,.,,-,  ,  .  .  ,       T-,          In  Belgium. 

vain  did  trench  agitators  arrive  as  soon  as  the  Re- 
public was  proclaimed  at  Paris,  to  get  the  same  thing  done  at 
Brussels,  and  King  Leopold  and  his  wife  sent  to  join  their  rela- 
tives of  the  Orleans  House  in  England.  The  Republican  party 
in  Belgium  was  no  longer  to  be  found ;  and  nobody  would  lift  a 
hand  or  a  voice  against  the  constitutional  King,  who  suited  the 
country  and  the  people  so  well. — In  Germany,  the  case 
was  very  different.  From  side  to  side,  and  from  eud 
to  end,  of  that  great  territory,  which  is  always  about  to  become 
an  empire,  and  never  achieves  that  aim,  the  hour  was  believed 
to  have  arrived  at  last.  During  that  year  and  the  next,  the 
people  of  the  various  States  of  Germany  had  the  game  in  their 
own  hands ;  but,  as  is  usual  with  the  Germans  and  their  oppor- 
tunities, they  lost  it.  In  Prussia,  the  King  Frederick 
William  had,  a  year  before,  given  his  people  the  long- 
promised  constitution,  and  had  found  occasion  for  dispute  and 
menace  before  the  first  sitting  of  the  Chamber  was  closed. 
Now,  when  hia  capital  was  agitated,  like  every  other  in  Europe, 
and  vast  public  meetings  in  Berlin  demanded  reforms,  he  pro- 
posed to  head  the  movement  for  the  regeneration  of  Germany, 
and  changed  his  Ministry  for  the  purpose.  He  made  himself 
the  popular  leader  now,  in  view  of  being  Emperor  of  Germany 
by  and  by ;  and  he  traversed  the  streets  of  Berlin  with  the  Ger- 
man colors  round  his  arm,  and  followed  by  carriages  containing 
Polish  prisoners  just  released.  By  April,  the  parade  of  the  new 
situation  was  over,  and  the  King  was  going  through  the  process 
of  trying  a  succession  of  ministries,  none  of  whom  would  remain 
in  his  servi  -e.  In  June,  Berlin  was  in  disorder,  and  the  arsenal 
was  pillaged  by  the  citizens,  who  were  tired  of  the  superficial 
emotions,  and  unstable  projects,  and  deceptive  promises  of  the 
King;  and  the  day  came  when  the  King  and  Queen  had  cause 
for  the  tears  that  were  always  so  ready.  A  shower  of  balls  fired 
down  upon  his  "  beloved  Berliuers,"  by  his  order,  laid  low  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them ;  and  the  royal  pair  appeared  in  the 
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balcony  of  their  palace  to  weep  for  the  dead  as  the  carts  bore 
the  bodies  through  the  streets.  As  the  Prussian  people  did  not 
require  of  their  weak  ruler  what  they  wanted,  bi't  allowed  him 
to  break  his  promises,  and  revert  to  his  method  of  paternal  des- 
potism, they  had  more  of  pity  than  esteem  from  the  world ;  and 
when  the  citizens  muttered,  with  clenched  teeth,  "Next  time!"  the 
world  remarked,  that,  with  the  Germans,  it  was  always  "  next 
time."  Jn  Vienna,  the  revolutionary  uproar  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  capital  after  Paris.  Prince  Metter- 
nich  had  fled  at  the  time  we  are  contemplating,  and  was  soon  to 
be  in  England,  like  so  many  other  wandering  magnates.  The 
Emperor  Francis  and  his  family  presently  fled  into  the  Tyrol ; 
and  he  had  entered  upon  the  long  course  of  troubles  which  dark- 
ened his  remaining  days.  The  revolt  of  Hungary  was  at  hand ; 
and  the  German  and  Slavonic  race  were  at  each  other's  throats 
from  the  moment  that  "  order  "  was  broken  up ;  and  the  state  of 
Vienna,  and  the  strength  of  will  and  power  manifested  in  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  all  the  great  cities,  seemed  to  show 
that  the  system  of  Metternich  was  exploded,  and  had  no  chance 
of  being  ever  restored.  —  The  Emperor  had  rather  not  reign  than 
either  agree  to  or  resist  the  new  conditions ;  and,  before  the 
December  year  was  out,  he  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  young 
2, 1848.  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  whose  father  gave  up  his 
right  to  the  crown  on  his  behalf.  On  the  8th  of  the  April  to 
which  we  have  arrived,  this  youth,  still  in  his  teens,  was  made 
Viceroy  of  Bohemia,  to  cany  into  effect  the  constitution  which 
was  extorted  from  the  Emperor  by  his  subjects  in  that  Kingdom. 
As  in  these  principal  countries  of  Germany,  so  in  the  smaller 
States,  the  people  were  up  and  doing,  for  rights  long  and  often 
promised  ;  and  again  the  Princes  promised,  after  showing,  by 
their  whole  demeanor,  that  their  concessions  were  made  in  sheer 
terror.  Even  yet,  the  Germans  were  not  fit  for  liberty;  for  they 
did  not  secure  it,  and  put  it  to  use  when  they  might.  In  a  little 
while,  Austria  had  lapsed  into  her  former  condition;  the  Prussian 
King  was  reigning  by  divine  right ;  and  the  people  of  the  smaller 
States  were  once  more,  as  on  former  occasions,  preaching  from 
the  old  text,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes."  There  had  been 
some  abdications :  but  the  new  sovereigns  seemed  very  like  the 
old ;  and  the  bitter  conviction  of  good  Germans,  humbled  and 
indignant,  was,  that  the  great  revolutionary  period  of  1848-9 
had  been,  for  their  race,  utterly  wasted. 

Amidst  their  own  anxieties,  all  the  nations  watched  with  deep 

interest  the   course- which   Russia  would   take.     The 

secret  of  Russian  weakness  had  not  yet  been  disclosed ; 

and,  where  reports  of  it  were  whispered,  they  were  believed  by 

few.     It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Liberals  of  all  countries 
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when  the  Czar  Nicholas  issued,  in  March,  his  declaration  of  non- 
interference. He  rejected  the  idea  that  revolutionary  agitations 
could  penetrate  Russia,  and  took  up  the  position  of  an  outside 
observer  of  the  phenomena  of  the  time.  The  day  was  not  distant 
when  he  would  be  marching  his  forces  down  into  Hungary,  to  do 
Austria  the  service  of  crushing  her  revolted  subjects  for  her;  but 
at  present,  in  April,  1848,  the  great  voice  from  eastern  Europe 
was  echoing  through  the  western  part,  declaring  that  the  mighty 
military  power  of  Russia  would  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
strife  and  struggles  of  the  hour. 

This  slight  review  of  the  political  movements  of  Europe  brings 
us  round  again  to  the  scene  of  the  re-appearance  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  after  the  French  throne  had 
once  more  become  vacant.     At  that  troubled  time,  he  was  in  the 
one  country  which  had  nothing  to  fear  from  revolution.     As  long 
as  there  was  any  party  in  England,  however,  which  dreamed  and 
talked  of  revolution,  the  actual  security  could  not  be  asserted  to 
any  purpose  without  clear  and  decisive  evidence ;   and  such  evi- 
dence was  afforded  without  delay. 

The  Chartists,  who  had  rioted  before,  might  riot  again.  From 
time  to  time,  they  spoke  or  moved  on  behalf  of  their 

.      ,  ,      '    !_•  j     .  i  c  The  Chartists. 

impracticable  objects ;  and  they  showed  no  sign  of 
growing  wiser,  but,  by  their  choice  of  leaders,  rather  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  sent  to  Parliament  by  the 
Nottingham  Chartists,  was  more  mischievous  to  the  followers 
whom  he  gathered  by  means  of  wild  promises,  than  a  man  so 
foolish  could  have  been  imagined  likely  to  be.  With  his  political 
notions,  he  joined  some  of  the  economical  dreams  which  are 
always  enticing  to  half  educated  or  wholly  ignorant  people. 
O'Coimell  had  collected  multitudes  by  promising  "  fixity  of  teu- 
ure "  to  every  man  who  desired  a  bit  of  land,  —  every  man 
believing  that  fixity  of  tenure  meant  actual  possession  of  the  land 
held.  Feargus  O'Connor  had  a  "  Land-scheme "  of  his  own, 
which  was  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  subscribing  members ;  and 
the  Land-scheme  and  the  Five  Points  of  the  Charter  were  found 
to  work  well  together  in  procuring  followers,- and  obtaining  any 
desired  amount  of  demonstration  on  any  occasion. 

The  spring  of  1848  was  such  an  occasion.  The  Chartists 
were  astir  as  soon  as  tidings  of  revolution  began  to  spread ;  and 
they  announced  their  intention  of  coming  to  Parliament,  in  mon- 
strous numbers,  to  present  a  monstrous  petition  on  the  10th  of 
April.  Considering  what  had  happened  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
other  capitals,  London  thought  it  simple  prudence  to  guard 
against  any  tumult  on  political  pretences  which  the  "  roughs  "  'of 
the  whole  kingdom  might  create  for  their  own  purposes.  Gov- 
ernment, being  in  utter  uncertainty  what  to  expect,  made  ample 
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preparations ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  bod}'  of  London 
citizens  were  eager  to  assist  in  guarding  the  metropolis,  while 
any  amount  of  aid  was  ready  in  the  country  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. As  known  precautions  hinder  mischief,  there  was  little  for 
the  police  and  the  citizens  to  do  on  the  dreaded  10th  of  April; 
and,  in  fact,  more  mischief  was  done  at  several  union  meetings 
than  on  the  day  of  the  grand  demonstration.  'I  hroughout  March 
there  were  disorderly  assemblages  on  some  political  pretence  or 
a>  other ;  while  the  real  agitators  were  found  to  be  thieves  and 
beggars  on  the  one  hand,  and  ragamuffin  boys,  pleased  at  the 
sport  of  breaking  tradesmen's  plate-glass  windows,  on  the  other. 
This  kind  of  training  of  owners  of  plate-glass  windows  to  support 
order  contributed  much  to  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  special 
constables  on  the  10th  of  April. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  there  was  a  Chartist  meeting  on  Ken- 
nington  Common,  on  the  south  side  of  London ;  and,  though  only 
a  few  thousands  of  people  of  all  sorts  were  present,  and  a  heavy 
rain  put  them  to  flight  at  last,  more  mischief  was  done  to  neigh- 
boring shops  than  in  the  whole  line  of  procession  on  the  10th 
of  the  next  month.  Two  thousand  of  the  police  were  posted 
near  the  Common ;  and,  if  these  could  not  prevent  the  sack- 
ing of  several  shops,  what  could  they  do,  timid  people  asked, 
on  the  grand  occasion  ? 

On  this  grand  occasion,  the  Chartists  of  England  were  to  meet, 
The  loth  of  not  by  delegation,  but  in  their  entire  numbers,  on 
April.  Kennington  Common.  They  were  to  be  150,000  in 

number ;  and  the  petition  they  were  to  carry  to  the  House  of  Par- 
liament was  to  exhibit  upwards  of  five  millions  of  signatures.  No 
thoughtful  persons  believed  that  five  millions  of  qualified  peti- 
tioners to  Parliament  could  be  got  to  sign  their  names  to  any 
demand ;  but  this  did  not  affect  the  question  of  the  danger  from 
an  excited  crowd.  It  was  known,  that,  with  the  closest  packing, 
Kennington  Common  would  not  contain  more  than  90,000  per- 
sons ;  but  the  surplus  above  that  number  might  overflow  the 
whole  suburb.  So  the  timid  were  in  fear  of  a  sort  of  revolution 
in  London,  in  imitation  of  those  breaking  out  on  the  Continent ; 
and  the  least  alarmed  considered  that  no  reasonable  precaution 
should  be  omitted. 

In  the  preceding  week,  a  notice  from  the  government  was 
placarded  throughout  the  metropolitan  districts,  that,  while  no 
obstruction  would  be  offered  to  any  lawful  public  meeting,  the 
law  would  be  enforced  with  regard  to  assemblages  met  to  overawe 
Parliament.  The  meeting  to  petition  would  not  be  interfered 
with,  while  it  was  peaceably  conducted ;  but  any  procession  to 
the  House,  and  any  parade  of  armed  men,  would  be  leak  with 
according  to  law.  The  citizens  generally  were  called  on  to  up- 
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hold  the  law,  and  defend  the  peace  of  London.  The  response  to 
this  appeal  was  very  remarkable.  The  government  did  much  for 
public  security,  but  the  public  themselves  did  more. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  undertook  the  systematic  defences ; 
and,  as  the  Common  lies  south  of  the  Thames,  the  bridges  were 
the  points  of  greatest  importance.  Bodies  of  police,  mounted  and 
on  foot,  and  companies  of  special  constables,  were  posted  out  of 
sight,  but  in  great  force ;  and  strong  military  supports  were  within 
call,  not  only  horse  aud  foot,  but  artillery.  Steamers  lay  off  the 
Tower,  with  their  steam  up,  ready  to  carry  ordnance  to  any  point 
where  it  might  be  needed.  The  Bank  of  England  and  other 
strong  edifices  were  packed  with  troops  and  artillery,  barricaded, 
built  up  with  sand-bag  parapets,  and  provided  with  loopholes  for 
musketry  discharges,  if  necessary.  The  public  offices,  both  in  the 
city  and  at  the  West  End,  were  storehouses  of  arms ;  and  the 
officials  formed  the  garrisons,  with  re-enforcements  from  without. 
All  these  preparations  were  made  so  quietly,  that  few  of  the  citi- 
zens were  aware  of  them  till  some  time  after  the  danger  was 
over;  but,  if  the  inhabitants  were  unaware  what  was  hidden 
under  the  roofs,  they  were  abundantly  impressed  by  what  they 
saw  in  the  streets.  The  citizen  force  of  special  constables  ex- 
ceeded 170,000.  From  the  Peer  to  the  laborer,  every  able- 
bodied  resident  was  ready  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and  its 
neighborhood ;  and,  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other,  the 
gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and  artisans  were  quietly  walking  up  and 
down  the  pavements,  before  the  closed  shops,  when  eight  o'clock 
struck.  Among  these  special  police  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
who,  within  four  years,  was  himself  to  break  up  the  peace  of  his 
own  capital,  and  drench  its  streets  with  blood. 

The  Chartists  appeared,  as  appointed,  at  nine  o'clock,  at  some 
half-dozen  places  of  rendezvous,  whence  they  converged  to  the 
bridges.  The  largest  body,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand, 
passed  over  London  Bridge  from  the  eastern  districts  of  the  city ; 
but  the  main  crowd  of  gazers  was  attracted  by  Mr.  O'Connor's 
division  of  the  political  army.  The  so-called  "  National  Con- 
vention," which  was  contained  entire  in  a  car,  had  a  very  fine 
car  to  ride  in,  and  found  room  in  it  for  the  reporters  and  others 
who  were  to  attend  them.  Mr.  O'Connor  was  the  chief  figure. 
This  car  had  six  horses.  It  was  followed  by  one  with  four 
horses,  which  contained  the  monster  petition ;  and  both  were 
surrounded  by  banners,  and  followed  by  a  marching  company  of 
1 700  Chartists.  This  detachment  passed  over  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
and  reached  the  Common  in  rather  tame  spirits,  having  neither 
encountered  any  opposition,  nor  been  greeted  in  any  way  what- 
ever. Everybody  had  gazed  at  the  spectacle,  and  nobody  had 
had  any  thing  to  say  to  it. 
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As  soon  as  the  assemblage  drew  together  around  the  cars  for 
business,  it  was  manifest  that  the  meeting  was  a  failure  in  regard 
to  numbers.  Military  men,  skilled  in  such  computations,  were 
placed  in  good  positions  to  estimate  the  numbers  for  the  infor- 
mation of  government ;  and,  by  their  accounts,  there  was  at  no 
moment  more  than  23,000  persons  of  all  sorts  on  the  Common. 
From  seven  to  ten  thousand  more  were  collected  in  the  roads, 
gardens,  and  house-tops  within  view.  The  first  relief  to  the  pub- 
lic was  in  this  great  reduction  from  the  threatened  150,000. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  business,  a  tall,  stout,  and  good- 
natured  policeman  made  his  way  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  reported 
the  request  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  who  were  at  hand, 
that  Mr.  O'Connor  would  favor  them  with  a  few  minutes'  conver- 
sation. This  was  agreed  to  very  readily ;  but,  when  the  hero  of 
the  day  and  a  comrade  followed  the  tall  constable,  the  crowd 
turned  suspicious,  shouted  that  their  leaders  were  deserting  them, 
and  made  a  rush  to  stop  them.  Mr.  O'Connor,  already  disheart- 
ened by  the  failure  of  numbers,  turned  pale,  and  never  recovered 
his  spirits  that  day ;  an  incident  which  first  disclosed  to  some 
persons,  —  perhaps  to  many,  —  that  his  brain  was  unsound.  The 
tall  policeman  promised  that  the  gentlemen  should  be  back  again 
presently ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  pass.  '  The  Head  Commis- 
sioner informed  them  of  the  terms  of  the  law,  told  them  what 
they  might  and  what  they  might  not  do,  and  received  their  spon- 
taneous pledge  that  the  peace  should  be  kept.  Mr.  O'Connor 
offered  his  hand  upon  it,  and  then  went  to  report  to  the  meeting, 
that  there  could  be  no  procession  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
This  had  been  declared  in  placards  for  many  days ;  but  the 
Chartists  seem  to  have  disbelieved  it  till  this  moment.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  and  anger,  —  some  vehement 
speaking  here  and  there  in  the  crowd,  and  much  questioning 
about  what  was  to  be  done  next.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  send  the  petition  in  a  legal  manner.  Three  cabs  were 
sent  for,  and  drove  away  with  it  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  bridges,  meantime,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  large 
bodies  of  police ;  and  all  passages  into  the  city  refused  to  the 
crowd  while  it  continued  a  crowd.  All  attempts  to  force  a  pas- 
sage failed;  and  then  the  Chartists  could  do  nothing  but  wait  till 
they  could  be  admitted  iu  parlies  of  ten  or  twelve.  Before  four 
o'clock  iu  the  afternoon,  they  were  all  out  of  sight,  and  the  great 
Chartist  demonstration  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  O'Connor  was  in 
sore  trouble  of  mind,  discontented  with  his  followers,  and  com- 
plaining, with  tears,  to  the  authorities  of  his  annoyances  in  the 
crowd.  As  for  the  rest,  the  petition  was  subjected  by  Parlia- 
ment to  a  thorough  examination.  It  weighed,  not  five  tons,  but 
under  five  hundredweight.  The  signatures  were  not  five  millions, 
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but  about  a  million  and  a  half;  and  these  were  not  genuine 
The  Duke  of  Wellington's  name  occurred  seventeen  times ;  th» 
Prince  Consort's  and  even  the  Queen's  pretended  signature  was 
there,  and  those  of  the  ministers.  There  were  nicknames,  jests 
and  even  indecent  terms ;  and  whole  sheets  were  in  the  same 
handwriting.  The  Five  Points  were  not  likely  to  be  obtained 
in  such  a  way  as  this;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  closing  scene  of 
the  Chartist  agitation  in  England. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  have  given  so  many  details  of  so 
absurd  an  exhibition ;  but  the  spectacle,  however  absurd,  was  not 
insignificant.  The  proceedings  of  that  day  were  watched  from 
all  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  result  produced  as  strong  an  effect 
on  observers  as  perhaps  any  one  of  the  revolutions  of  the  time. 
The  peace  had  been  kept  without  the  appearance  of  a  single 
soldier,  and  by  the  citizens  themselves  re-enforcing  the  civic 
police.  From  that  day  it  was  a  settled  matter,  that  England  was 
safe  from  revolution.  There  were  no  causes  for  it,  —  no  elements 
of  it ;  and  there  was  a  steady  and  cheerful  determination,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  that  there  should  be  none.  No  sovereign  and 
no  polity  were  ever  safer  at  any  time  than  the  Queen  and  the 
constitution  of.  England  in  the  revolutionary  years  of  1848-9. 

As  for  the  agitators  on  that  10th  of  April,  they  were  no  more 
heard  of  as  Chartists ;  but  they  could  work  honestly  and  freely 
towards  their  objects  by  petitions  to  Parliament,  by  their  influ- 
ence with  their  constituencies,  and  by  every  method  of  fair 
discussion.  In  a  few  short  years  more,  they  learned  something, 
through  the  experience  of  other  nations,  of  the  value  of  their 
great  object,  —  universal  suffrage.  France  first,  and  other  coun- 
tries since,  have  shown  that  universal  suffrage  is  no  security  for 
liberty ;  and  that  it  may  be  used,  and  is  nearly  sure  of  being  used, 
in  monarchical  countries,  for  the  repression  of  liberty.  The 
demand  has  long  been  reduced ;  and  the  proposal,  from  whatever 
quarter,,  now  is  of  an  expansion  of  the  suffrages,  gradual,  and  in 
some  fair  proportion  to  the  improving  intelligence  of  the  people. 
The  measures  of  parliamentary  reform  which  were  Reform  of 
brought  forward  two  or  three  times  during  the  remain-  Parliament, 
der  of  the  period  under  our  notice  were  not  carried,  except  in 
regard  to  punishments  of  electoral  offences,  as  when  the  ancient 
borough  of  St.  Albans  was  disfranchised  in  1852,  and  when,  in 
the  same  session,  the  new  institution  of  Commissioners,  to  be 
formed  on  occasion  for  the  pursuing  and  punishing  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  elections,  was  created.  These  two  measures  afford 
an  illustration  of  the  real  advance  of  the  reform  cause,  slow  as 
is  the  process  of  extending  the  franchise.  Both  were  framed 
and  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  both  were  taken  up  and 
carried  by  his  successor  in  office.  Since  that  date,  there  have 
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been  other  evidences  that  no  party  in  the  State  means  to  oppose 
the  admission  of  fresh  classes  to  electoral  privileges,  and  that  the 
only  dispute  now  is  about  the  terms  and  the  method.  We 
hear  no  more  of  finality  on  the  one  hand  than  of  universal  suf- 
frage on  the  other.  As  for  the  unhappy  man  who  for  some  time 
had  such  great  power  for  mischief  among  the  least  instructed 
classes  of  English  politicians,  he  did  not  long  remain  upon  the 
scene.  He  appeared  in  his  place  in  Parliament  when  he  was 
entirely  unfit  to  be  there ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  who 
had  a  right  to  control  his  eccentricities.  At  length,  in  1852,  his 
conduct  in  the  House  was  so  flagrantly  insane  that  he  was 
removed,  and  committed  to  a  relative,  who  placed  him  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  in  which  he  died  in  1855.  With  this  year,  which 
E  d  of  Chart  plunged  almost  every  other  country  into  political  con- 
ism  .-ma  Ue-  fusion,  the  two  controversies  which  involved  disaffection 
peal'  5u  the  United  Kingdom  died  out  and  disappeared  ;  and 

both  by  the  same  means,  —  the  clear  decision  of  society  against 
the  small  minority  of  the  discontented.  We  have  seen  how  it 
was  with  Chartism :  it  was  just  the  same  with  Repeal  in  Ireland. 
Each  collapsed  tinally,  in  1848,  because  the  desires  of  a  small 
and  passionate  arid  deluded  faction  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  society.  Ministers  took  the  first 
opportunity,  however,  to  extend  the  suffrage  in  Ireland,  when  the 
emigration  had  reduced  the  population  so  as  to  admit  of  an  exten- 
sion without  injustice  to  the  existing  constituencies.  A  measure 
to  this  purpose  became  a  law  in  1  850,  —  less  liberal  than  ministers 
had  proposed,  but  less  impaired  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  tone  of  Irish  Conservatism  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  revolutions  abroad  left  a  trace  of  the  times  on  English 
Alien  Act  of  legislations  in  this  year  1848,  in  a  temporary  Alien 
1848.  Act  made  necessary  by  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  this 

country,  but  of  a  far  milder  character  than  the  old  Alien  Acts. 
The  present  measure  was  directed  against  agitators,  who,  unsuc- 
cessful at  home,  were  trying  the  same  game  over  again  in 
England.  It  was  due  to  our  Continental  neighbors  to  save  them 
from  conspiracies  hatched  in  England,  and  to  society  in  England 
to  keep  a  due  control  over  foreign  mischief-makers.  Powers 
were  therefore  given  to  government  to  dismiss  from  the  country 
aliens  against  whom  good  grounds  of  suspicion  could  be  alleged 
by  the  Home  Department;  while  no  impediment  was  put  in  the 
way  of  foreigners  who  desired  to  settle  and  become  naturalized 
in  England,  or  of  any  who  lived  harmlessly  there. 

The  other  parliamentary  efforts  and  achievements  during  the 
life  and  in  the  presence  of  the  great  retired  Minister, 

Jew  Bills.  r  .         .  ,  ,.     '  .        .        ,-. 

who  was  unquestionably  the  first  man  in  the  Commons 
and  in  the  country,  were  not  of  a  character  to  need  any  long  dis- 
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cussiou.  Lord  John  Russell  annually  tried  to  obtain  admission  to 
Parliament  for  the  Jews ;  and  Baron  Rothschild  was  actually 
elected,  by  the  city  of  London,  as  Lord  J.  Russell's  colleague. 
But,  year  by  year,  the  Peers  threw  out  the  Bills  which  had 
passed  the  Commons ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  peace,  the  Jews 
were  still  outside,  though  sure  of  obtaining  entrance  very  soon, — 
an  event  which  happened  in  1858. 

Marked  advances  were  made  in  kindly  legislation,  meeting 
with  no  other  opposition  than  grew  out  of  a  wholesome  Amelioration 
dread  of  interfering  with  private  arrangements  and  legislation, 
personal  morality  by  Act  of  Parliament.  No  free  Legislature  in 
the  world  has  yet  ascertained  —  much  less  observed  —  the  proper 
functions  and  limits  of  State  action  and  control ;  and,  in  England, 
there  is  no  point  of  political  philosophy  on  which  further  enlight- 
enment and  agreement  are  more  urgently  required  at  this  hour : 
but  the  practical  sense  of  English  representatives  has  kept  them, 
thus  far,  free  from  any  gross  mistakes,  even  in  philanthropic 
law-making.  Their  Ten-hours  Bills,  the  beginning  they  made  at 
this  time  in  improving  the  condition,  training,  and  prospects  of 
the  soldier,  and  the  ever-expanding  scheme  of  popular  education, 
for  which  larger  grants  were  voted  every  year,  have  all  done 
good,  and  with  a  smaller  admixture  of  evil  than  must  have 
accrued  if  the  opposition  had  not  been  as  honest  and  intrepid  as 
it  was.  In  the  cases  of  the  women  and  children  in  factories,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  schools,  the  source  of  the  evil  was  peculiar ; 
and  it  required  peculiar  treatment.  The  sufferers  had  to  be 
protected,  not  so  much  from  the  hardness  of  the  employers,  as 
from  the  rapacity  of  husbands  and  fathers,  and  the  tyranny  of 
fellow-workmen.  In  trades-unions  this  despotism,  of  not  one 
class  over  another,  but  within  the  class  itself,  is  still  rampant ; 
but,  in  the  Hours-of-labor  Acts,  the  women  and  children  have 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  effectual  protection ;  and  employers  and 
employed  are  still  (in  1863)  seeking  to  get  more  and  more 
branches  of  industry  included  under  the  Acts  which  became  law 
towards  the  close  of  the  peace. 

Meantime,  commerce  was  reviving ;  Ireland  was  reviving ; 
political  confidence  was  steady  and  hopeful ;  and  the  The  cholera 
only  serious  drawback  was  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  ml849- 
1849.  The  mortality  was  more  serious  than  ever  before,  and 
the  alarm  nearly  as  great  as  if  the  calamity  had  been  new  and 
unexpected.  In  September,  there  was  a  form  of  prayer  issued, 
by  the  Queen's  command,  to  be  used  in  all  churches  and  chapels 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  at  that  time,  London  was  empty- 
ing fast.  The  air  was  oppressive ;  ailments  of  all  sorts  were 
rife ;  and  whole  streets  were  known  to  be  swept  by  the  cholera. 
When  all  went  away  who  could,  those  who  remained  had  an  im- 

VOL.  IV.  37 
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pression  of  doom  which  was  bad  for  them.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  a  sense  of  surprise  that  the  public  heard,  in  November,  of  a 
marked  decline  of  the  epidemic.  The  15th  was  made  a  Thanks- 
giving Day  "  for  the  removal  of  the  grievous  disease."  In  Paris 
alone,  20,000  died  of  it ;  and  in  London,  half  empty  as  it  was, 
nearly  15,000;  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  less  than  60,000 
persons. 


CHAP.  V.]  GREEK  CONTROVERSY. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DURING  the  brief  remnant  of  the  years  of  peace,  the  most  stir- 
ring events  received  their  impulse  from  abroad.  In  the  Ig50 
summer  of  1850,  the  Ministry  was  in  a  tottering  con-  Greek  Contro- 
dition ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  peace  with  France  versy' 
seemed  even  more  precarious  than  it  had  for  some  years  past,  both 
during  the  reign  of  the  Citizen-king  and  since  his  deposition. 
The  subject  was  the  relations  of  the  moment  between  England 
and  Greece ;  but  the  universal  impression  was,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  that,  it  would  have  been  some  other.  The  difficulty  with 
the  Greek  government  was,  that  certain  claims  which  had  been 
admitted  on  all  hands  had  been  urged  by  England,  .the  Greek 
government  being  reminded  of  its  formal  and  repeated  promises 
of  redress  still  unfulfilled ;  that  the  Greek  government  had,  at 
last,  refused  the  promised  redress,  with  an  insolence  and  bad 
faith,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  England  on 
the  spot,  required  strong  admonitory  treatment.  The  British 
Admiral,  having  been  sent  for  from  the  Dardanelles,  took  up  his 
station  off  the  Piraeus,  and  notified  a  Greek  vessel  in  the  harbor 
that  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  till  the  long-acknowledged 
claims  of  England  were  satisfied.  France  and  Russia,  professing 
to  anticipate  bombardment  following  on  what  they  called  block- 
ade, offered  their  mediation.  When  this  point  was  reached,  and 
before  the  English  public  had  heard  more  than  general  rumors 
on  the  subject,  London  was  startled  by  the  news,  that,  on  the 
Queen's  birthday,  the  French  Ambassador  had  left  the  country, 
and  that  the  Russian  Ambassador  and  Bavarian  Envoy  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Lord  Palmerston  declared  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  the  French  government  taking  offence ;  that  its 
mediation  had  been  freely  accepted ;  but  that,  owing  to  an  obsti- 
nate adverse  wind,  the  business  at  Athens  was  settled  before 
some  essential  despatches  arrived,  —  settled,  too,  on  terms  more 
favorable  for  Greece  than  the  Envoy  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
pose. In  Paris,  however,  the  affair  was  regarded  as  a  slight; 
and  public  opinion  demanded  the  recall  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 
By  the  time  that  discussion  in  Parliament  ctfuld  be  permitted,  as 
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no  longer  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  an  enormous  mass  of 
correspondence  had  accumulated  ;  and  crowds  of  detail?  had  to  be 
studied  before  any  fair  judgment  could  be  formed  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  those  who  were  implicated 
with  him  in  the  matter.  Notices  were  given  by  the  opposition 
in  both  houses,  of  motions  which  must  bring  on  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Ministry,  or  the  reverse.  Lord  Pahnerston  was,  in 
fact,  on  his  trial ;  and,  if  the  verdict  went  against  him,  his  col- 
leagues, who  sustained  his  policy,  must  go  out  with  him.  In  the 
Lords  the  majority  was  no  leas  than  37  against  the  government. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Commons  would  contradict 
the  doctrine  of  that  resolution  with  sufficient  emphasis  to  jus- 
tify the  continuance  of  the  Ministry  in  office.  It  was  in  this 
debate  that  the  main  interest  lay ;  and  the  most  interesting  part 
of  it  was  the  speech  of  Sir  R.  Peel. 

The  large  question  discussed  was  that  of  the  virtue  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  principles  on  which  the  international  relations  of 
the  country  had  hitherto  been  conducted :  and  the  debate  took 
this  form  in  consequence  of  Lord  J.  Russell's  declaration  that 
the  present  Ministry  would  continue  to  act  precisely  as  it  had 
hitherto  done ;  that  is,  not  according  to  the  views  of  the  French 
or  Russian  or  Bavarian  or  other  statesmen,  but  according  to 
English  views  of  English  honor  and  obligations.  Thus,  in  every 
way,  the  discussion  was  one  of  very  high  importance  and  vital 
interest.  It  extended  over  four  nights,  on  the  last  of  which  Sir 
R.  Peel  unconsciously  closed  his  long  public  life  by  a  speech  full 
of  wisdom,  dignity,  and  generous  feeling  toward  the  statesmen 
who  were  now  on  their  trial.  He  was  compelled  to  say  that  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  controversy  with  Greece  had  been  less 
forbearing,  prudent,  and  magnanimous  than  it  might  have  been  ; 
and  he  was  unable  to  assent  to  the  resolution  under  discussion, 
because  it  did  not  describe  the  principles  it  professed  to  approve, 
and  might  be  understood  to  sanction  a  policy  of  interference 
such  as  it  was  not  fitting  for  England  to  adopt.  A  policy  of 
non-intervention  was  best  for  freedom  at  home,  for  the  liberty 
and  progress  of  other  nations,  and  for  our  good  understanding 
with  them,  and  dignity  in  their  eyes.  Because  such  was  his 
view,  he  could  not  vote  for  the  resolution  which  was  to  absolve 
the  government  in  the  particular  case  of  its  transactions  with 
Greece.  The  majority  was  46  for  the  resolution ;  and  thus  the 
Administration  was  saved  by  a  vote  of  confidence  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  was  manifestly  not  a  mere  party  vote,  but  quite  sincere. 
Yet  Sir  R.  Peel  was  in  the  minority  when  voting  on  the  ground 
of  non-intervention  being  the  true  policy  for  England,  because 
the  fairest  and  wisest.  At  this  day,  when  that  principle  seems 
to  be  firmly  established  among  British  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
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the  memory  of  Peel  is  endeared  to  us  by  the  recollection  of  that 
last  utterance  of  his  ou  its  behalf. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  he  had  been  leaving  his  name  at  the 
Palace,  and  was  pursuing  his  ride,  when  his  horse  j^y,  of 
—  a  new  purchase  —  threw  him,  occasioning  fatal  in-  SirR.  Peel, 
teriial  injury.  While  he  lay  dying  on  the  couch  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  his  house,  because  he  could  not  bear  removal  up  stairs, 
crowds  of  the  citizens  gathered  about  the  iron  gates,  waiting  in 
stillness  for  hours,  day  and  night,  for  each  bulletin  as  it  was 
handed  out.  They  knew  there  was  no  chance  ;  yet  they  lingered. 
Our  greatest  statesman  was  passing  away,  —  the  man  who  had 
done  more  for  England  and  her  people  than  perhaps  remained  to 
be  done  by  any  man,  living  or  to  come.  His  early  services,  in 
obtaining  improvement  of  the  law  and  a  renovation  of  our 
police,  had  been  substantial  and  durable.  Then  he  brought  us 
back  from  an  inconvertible  to  a  sound  currency,  —  adventuring 
much  immediate  suffering  for  others,  and  much  unpopularity  for 
himself,  to  avert  the  ultimate  bankruptcy  which  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  long  desertion  of  cash  payments.  Again,  he 
rendered  the  redemption  of  Ireland  possible,  and  saved  us  from 
a  fatal  rebellion  by  obtaining  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  virtually  promised  thirty  years  before,  but  had 
been  unable  to  bestow.  Lastly,  he  had  reversed  the  ignorant 
and  vicious  policy  of  protection  to  industry,  —  had  sacrificed 
much  and  imperilled  every  thing,  to  release  his  countrymen  from 
the  ruinous  fines,  restrictions,  and  disabilities  which  afflict  all 
ela-ses  under  the  operation  of  that  system.  The  country  could 
not  but  have  attained  to  the  light  in  regard  to  freedom  of  trade ; 
and  some  statesman  would  have  been  found  to  do  the  work  of 
emancipation  more  or  less  well :  but  Peel  studied  the  case,  as  a 
practical  statesman,  from  his  own  strong  sense  of  public  duty ; 
and  he  applied  all  his  powers  to  do  the  difficult  work  in  the  most 
thorough  and  the  safest  way.  Before  the  full  results  had  had  time 
to  appear,  the  citizens  were  duly  grateful ;  for  they  knew  that  he 
had  opened  a  new  and  bright  period  to  industry,  and  equal  rights 
in  that  field.  It  became  known,  also,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
declined  a  peerage  for  himself,  and  enjoined  his  family  to  remain 
commoners.  His  eldest  son  has  shown  all  the  world  that  there 
might  be  sound  domestic  reasons  for  this  decision ;  but  the  quiet 
dignity  of  this  course,  the  attachment  to  the  great  middle  class 
which  it  manifested,  won  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  that 
class.  When  the  news  of  his  death  was  told  to  that  waiting 
crowd,  they  sadly  and  slowly  dispersed  to  carry  the  sorrowful 
tidings  home.  The  royal  children  did  not  play  that  day.  They 
were  still  and  grave,  "  because  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  dead ; "  and 
the  whole  nation  was  in  thg  mood  thus  simply  expressed..  H§ 
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was  gone,  at  sixty-four,  when  we  were  confidently  looking  to  his 
mild  and  generous  wisdom  for  political  light  and  guidance  for 
yet  some  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  the  lesson  on  non-intervention  in  policy,  and  respect 
and  courtesy  in  manner,  conveyed  by  the  critical  de- 
tion  with  bate  just  described,  might  have  some  connection  with 
Spum  tne  renewai  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain, 

which  took  place  some  weeks  afterward.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
a  new  ambassador  in  the  place  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  Lord  Ilowden, 
had  an  interview  with  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  was  graciously 
received. 

In  a  few  weeks  more,  the  government  and  people  had  occasion 
"  Papal  ag-  to  learn  by  experience  how  they  themselves  relished 
gression.1'  intervention  by  a  foreign  Power,  in  their  domestic 
arrangements  and  usages.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1850.  the 
Pope  thought  proper  to  change  the  basis  of  Catholic  administra- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  and  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
in  tin's  Protestant  country.  It  is  not  often  that  Englishmen  are 
stirred  to  such  passion  as  we  witnessed  then ;  and,  as  usually 
happens  after  any  outburst  of  passion,  there  is  some  shame 
mingled  with  the  wonder  and  amusement  with  which  we  may 
now  look  back  upon  the  time  and  circumstances.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Queen's  wrath  and  excitement,  communicated 
to  her  Prime  Minister,  and  by  his  indiscreet  acts  disclosed  to  all 
the  world,  had  much  to  do  with  the  popular  rage  on  an  occasion 
so  needless.  The  Queen  desired  to  know  whether  she  was  su- 
preme within  these  realms;  and  Lord  J.  Russell  fired  up  at  the 
question,  and  lost  his  head  in  his  desire  to  comfort  his  Queen. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, which,  being  published,  exasperated  the  rising  passion,  and 
pointed  out  to  popular  scorn  the  High-Church  party,  whom  he 
accused  of  having  weakened  the  forces  of  Protestantism  in  Eng- 
land. He  boasted  of  our  Protestant  might,  while  seeming  to 
believe  in  danger  to  the  national  mind  and  conscience.  For  the 
moment  this  letter  was  well  received,  because  it  suited  the  popu- 
lar mood  ;  but  it  is  an  effusion  which  the  writer  must  have  long 
ago  wished  to  consign  to  forgetfulness.  He  felt  bound,  by  his 
autumnal  pledges,  to  bring  forward  a  measure  in  the  spring, 
restrictive  of  the  Pope's  authority  in  England;  and  the  Ecclesias- 
tical-Titles Bill  was  accordingly  submitted  to  Parliament  in 
February.  By  that  time,  the  assignment  of  boundaries,  dioceses, 
titles,  and  functions  for  Romish  religious  purposes,  was  seen  to 
be  of  no  sort  of  consequence  to  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  Romish  archbishop  and  bishops  were  enthroned 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  they  could  desire,  and  nothing 
came  of  it.  They  called  one  another  by  the  high-sounding  and 
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holy  titles  of  their  hierarchy,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  The 
excitement  died  away,  but  the  Ministerial  Bill  must  be  produced. 
The  ground  alleged  for  it  was  a  fear  of  the  influence  that  a  titled 
Romish  clergy  might  exercise  over  Catholic  holders  of  trust 
property.  This  looked  like  an  after-thought.  The  prohibitions 
proposed  were  so  unworthy  of  a  self-respecting  community,  the 
odium  of  selecting  one  body  of  religionists  for  interdict  was  so 
displeasing  to  English  sentiment,  and  the  difficulties  and  niceties 
involved  were  so  many  and  so  perplexing,  that  the  credit  of  the 
Minister's  enterprise  declined,  day  by  day.  Those  who  did  not. 
disapprove  of  its  introduction  complained  that  the  Bill  did 
not  go  far  enough,  though  English  character,  principle,  and  law 
rendered  it  impossible  to  propose  a  stronger  measure.  At  the 
end,  there  was  talk  on  all  sides  of  a  mountain  and  a  mouse. 
Catholics  quizzed  and  evaded  it ;  Protestants  blushed  at  it,  and 
never  mentioned  it ;  and  indifferentists  pointed  out  the  irrepres- 
sible nature  of  religious  animosity,  which  rises  up  in  every  age, 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  to  show  the  foremost  na- 
tions of  mankind,  how,  in  this  department  of  experience,  they 
grow  wise  very  slowly,  if  at  all. 

The  Bill  was  very  long  on  hand,  —  occupied  four  nights  at 
one  time,  and  seven  at  another,  and  waited  during  a  suspension 
of  the  Ministry,  —  was  hung  all  over  with  amendments,  and  was 
the  sport  of  some  strange  mistakes.  At  length,  after  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  time,  temper,  and  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  and 
the  preclusion  of  almost  all  other  legislation  of  that  session,  it 
passed,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  This,  as  far  as  appears, 
was  the  last  that  ever  was  heard  of  it.  The  Romish  clergy 
have  followed  their  own  devices ;  have  been  known  in  their, 
homes  and  churches  by  what  names  they  please ;  and  have  been 
plain,  harmless  Englishmen,  all  the  while,  to  the  rest  of  tho 
world. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  has  been  mentioned  that  there  was  a  suspension  of  the 
Ministry  during  the  discussion  of  the  Ecclesiastical-Titles  Bill. 
It  was  that  Bill  which  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  government,  and  which  prevented  the  construction  of 
two  or  three  attempted  Administrations,  so  that  Lord  J.  Russell 
resumed  his  position,  with  only  two  or  three  changes  among  his 
colleagues.  All  this  disturbance,  and  the  loss  of  the  session  of 
1851  for  any  valuable  practical  purposes,  may  be  ascribed  to 
influences  from  abroad.  The  next  great  agitation  was  more  im- 
mediately referable  to  movements  on  the  continent. 

The  condition  of  France  had  caused  increasing  anxiety  among 
her  neighbors,  as  year  after  year  passed  on  without 
changes  in  any  promise  of  a  constitutional  settlement  which 
France.  would  restore  confidence  and  tranquillity.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  record  all  the  changes  that  occurred  between  the 
beginning  of  1848  and  the  close  of  1851.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  republican  interval  was  troubled  by  warring  opinions, 
and  conflicts  for  power,  which  were  themselves  but  proofs  how 
feeble  and  untrained  was  the  republican  principle ;  or,  too  often, 
the  mere  disguise  of  communistic  movements  and  plans,  so 
alarming  to  certain  classes  of  the  citizens  as  to  render  them 
slaves  in  advance  to  any  leader  or  usurper  who  would  engage  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  property.  It  was  not  likely  that 
such  a  political  adventurer  as  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  would  fail  to 
make  the  most  of  a  situation  which  he  was  believed  to  have  some 
satisfaction  in  witnessing,  —  as  a  general  has  in  surveying  the 
field  on  which  his  next  battle  is  to  be  fought.  This  suspicion  of 
the  intentions  of  the  returned  outcast,  who  had  got  into  the 
highest  seat  in  the  Republic,  was  not  gratuitous.  He  dropped 
sayings,  on  occasion,  which  created  an  apprehension  that  another 
revolution  was  at  hand.  In  the  autumn  of  1851,  for  instance, 
he  said  a  few  words  to  some  officers  of  regiments  just  arrived  iu 
Paris,  which  chilled  many  hearts  with  fear.  He  expressed  a 
strong  conviction  that  be  might  rely  on  the  services  of  the 
soldiery  in  case  of  any  grave  necessity  arising,  because  he  had 
put  into  the  higher  commands  men  who  had  his  entire  confi- 
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dence;  because  he  should  require  only  what  the  welfare  of  France 
demanded ;  and  because  he  would  himself  lead,  and  not  follow,  as 
preceding  governments  had  done.  "  I  will  not  say  to  you, 
4  March,  and  I  will  follow  you  ; '  but  I  will  say  to  you,  '  I  march : 
follow  me.' " 

After  repeated  oracular  utterances  like  this,  the  coup  d'etat  of 
December  2  could  take  no  reasonable  persons  by  sur-  . 
prise.  Nor  in  a  Bonaparte,  and  in  an  adventurer  so  Napoleon's 
well  known  as  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  could  any  usurpation, 
amount  of  unscrupulous  words,  and  selfish,  cruel,  and  treacher- 
ous deeds,  be  at  all  astonishing  to  outside  observers.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  Legislature,  the  arrest  of  every  eminent  man  in 
political  life,  the  subjection  of  Paris  to  the  military,  and  the 
slaughter  in  the  streets  of  hundreds  of  harmless  persons  of  all 
ages  and  callings,  —  and  all  this  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
crisis  demanding  immediate  action,  —  created  great  horror  in 
England,  as  in  every  free  country.  When  these  first  violences 
were  followed  by  the  audacious  subversion  of  all  citizen  liberties; 
when  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  innocent  and  virtuous  men, 
and  many  good  patriots  were  sent  to  Cayenne  without  trial,  to 
bear  the  puuishment  of  the  lowest  convicts,  —  every  sound  Eng- 
lishman began  to  look  upon  the  French  usurper  as  his  own  per- 
sonal enemy,  because  he  was  the  destroyer  of  the  very  function 
of  citizenship.  While  a  few  elderly  statesmen  com-  Effects  in 
plained  of  the  unceremonious  way  in  which  the  con-  Englai»d- 
dition  of  France  and  the  acts  of  the  French  ruler  were  spoken  of, 
the  newspapers  were  a  very  faithful  expression  of  the  general  feel- 
ing. The  course  of  the  government  was  plain  enough,  course  of  the 
It  had  only  to  follow  its  unvarying  practice  of  recog-  government, 
nizing  all  de  facto  governments  in  foreign  countries.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  had  to  do  this  hard  duty,  when  the  Bourbons 
were  chased  away,  and  the  Citizen-king  succeeded  them ;  and 
now  Lord  J.  Russell's  Cabinet  had  no  choice  but  to  acknowledge 
the  new  rule  in  France,  which,  like  every  other,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  the  assent  of  the  nation.  If  France  did  not 
disown  her  ruler,  no  other  country  could  disown  him.  While 
accepting  his  rule,  France  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  respected 
and  sympathized  with  as  in  the  days  of  her  struggles  to  gain  and 
to  preserve  liberty ;  but  her  decision  must  be  received  by  all 
her  neighbors.  She  at  once  and  permanently  acquiesced  in  the 
despotic  government  of  the  adventurer  who  at  last  succeeded  in 
making  himself  emperor ;  and  her  acquiescence  not  only  deter- 
mined that  of  surrounding  nations,  but  caused  some  distrust  of  the 
instincts  and  judgment  of  the  English  people  in  the  minds  of  some 
few  public  men,  and,  no  doubt,  of  the  Queen  herself  for  a  time, 
It  seemed  incredible  that  all  France  should  submit  to  a  man  of 
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whom  such  things  could  be  truly  said.  The  earnest  desire  and 
steady  purpose  to  preserve  a  complete  neutrality,  however,  caused 
the  removal  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  office  before  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1852.  For  some  time  there  had  been  discon- 
tent with  him  in  the  highest  quarter  for  certain  rather  insolent 
acts  of  carelessness  in  his  official  transactions  with  the  Queen. 
It  was  hoped  that  reproof  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  so  able  a 
Minister  within  bounds ;  but  he  transgressed  past  endurance, 
when  he,  a  member  of  the  government,  actually  took  upon  him 
to  congratulate  the  usuiper  on  the  success  of  his  conspiracy.  This 
act  was  the  reason  for  Lord  Palmerston's  retirement, 

Lord  Palmer-  .  ..  ••»»•«•  I-T-II 

ston-s  retire-  assigned  by  the  ministers  in  Parliament,  early  in  i  eb- 
ruary.  The  country  was  prosperous  and  contented, 
when  this  blow  to  the  liberties  of  France  shocked  all  good  citi- 
Feeiingof  zeiis  everywhere.  There  never  was  a  moment's  doubt 
the  people.  tnat  the  conspirator  would  make  himself  emperor;  there 
was  little  hope  that  a  good  understanding  could  long  exist  be- 
tween England  and  the  France  whicli  let  a  Bonaparte  set  his  foot 
upon  her  neck;  but  there  was  no  such  reticence  on  this  account 
as  timid  politicians  prayed  for.  This  was  the  moment  which 
began  the  real  preparation  of  England  for  war,  whenever  war 
must  be  declared.  The  volunteer  movement,  though  faintly  and 
fitfully  proposed,  was  not  yet  ripe.  It  waited  for  another  alarm 
from  France,  a  few  years  later.  The  low  condition  of  our  navy, 
though  grumbled  at  on  occasion,  was  not  yet  taken  to  heart. 
But  the  complete  uncertainty,  which  could  not  but  exist  for  a  time, 
as  to  the  probability  of  peace  or  war  with  France,  had  a  whole- 
some effect  in  rousing  the  national  sense,  as  well  as  spirit.  The 
elder  generations  spoke  out  once  more  as  to  the  effect  of  a  long 
peace  on  the  moral  and  physical  training  of  the  men  of  the 
time.  They  told  how,  in  their  early  days,  there  was  a  sensitive- 
ness about  national  and  civic  liberty,  which  had  ceased  to  be 
prevalent  or  evident.  There  used  to  be  a  generous  carelessness 
of  means,  and  of  ease  and  quiet,  when  daily  sacrifices  were  re- 
quired by  war ;  whereas  now  even  young  men  were  afraid  that 
this  or  that  procedure  —  as  a  volunteer  force,  for  instance  —  would 
do  harm;  and  were  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  prudent  and 
right  to  be  silent  on  the  doings  of  any  successful  scoundrel, 
rather  than  run  any  risk  of  provoking  war.  In  short,  the  patri- 
otic spirit,  which,  in  time  of  war,  finds  exercise  in  sacrifice,  and 
exalts  the  mood  of  the  whole  mind,  had  not  yet  come  within  the 
experience  of  the  active  generation.  There  was  no  lack  of  pa- 
triotism ;  but  it  moved  in  other  directions,  and  showed  itself  in 
other  forms.  The  needful  change  now  began.  There  never 
would  be  any  security  against  invasion  while  a  Bonaparte  was 
on  the  throne  of  France:  people  began  to  imagine  what  inva- 
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sion  must  be  like,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  met :  old  stories  of 
the  last  war  came  up  again.  All  this  inspired  panic  in  some 
quarters,  and  created  a  sordid  alarm  about  trade.  To  this,  it 
may  be  hoped,  the  adulation  may  be  ascribed,  which  was  offered 
to  the  new  Emperor  by  certain  merchants  of  London,  as  well  as 
by  individual  Englishmen  at  Paris,  who  spoke  no  opinion  but 
their  own.  It  was  with  no  satisfaction  that  the  people  saw  the 
Emperor,  after  his  marriage,  invited  with  his  bride  to  be  the 
guest  of  their  Queen ;  or  that  they  saw  her  go  to  return  the  visit 
in  the  capital  where  such  crimes  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  pro- 
cess of  turning  an  adventurer  into  an  emperor.  On  the  whole, 
the  effect  was  to  set  the  people  thinking  and  feeling  in  a  new 
way.  Such  ostentatious  civilities  were  not  honest ;  no  good 
could  come  of  them :  the  danger  still  existed,  and  must  exist, 
while  a  ruler  of  such  a  cast  of  character  was  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor of  England.  He  must,  from  the  perils  of  his  own  position, 
make  war  ;  and,  if  not  with  England,  England  might  be  dragged 
into  a  European  quarrel.  The  sense  of  security  was  gone,  and 
the  right  thing  to  be  done  was  to  revive  the  military  life  of 
the  nation.  The  ministerial  measures  reflected  something  of  the 
popular  mind  when  the  Militia  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord  J. 
Russell,  and  some  additions  were  made  to  the  army.  Only  five 
thousand  troops  were  added :  but  this  was  enough  to  show  that 
the  defences  of  the  country  were  in  course  of  revision ;  and  the 
strong  expressions  of  the  ministers  about  the  necessity  of  some 
such  domestic  force  as  the  militia  they  proposed  to  revive,  dis- 
closed their  sense  of  a  critical  period  having  been  entered  on. 
They  constantly  insisted  that  they  had  no  particular  reason  for 
taking  precautions  at  the  present  time ;  but  everybody  under- 
stood what  they  were  feeling,  and  why.  Lord  Palmerston  put 
forth  his  power  and  influence  against  the  measure  of  .his  late 
colleagues,  and  secured  the  throwing-out  of  the  Militia  Bill ;  and 
Lord  J.  Russell,  enfeebled  by  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  Cabinet,  retired  from  office. 

Lord  Derby,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  for  his  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, succeeded  to  power,  and  made  his  exposition   change  of 
of  policy  on  the  27th  of  February.   Another  Militia  Bill   ^'bruary 
was  the  first  <rreat  measure  of  the  new  government,   1852. 
and  it  was  carried  by  large  majorities.     It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Duke  of-  Wellington  was  last  heard  at  any  length  in 
Parliament.     All  were  eager  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  on  the 
defences  of  the  country,  though  he  had  never  made  any  secret  of 
his  opinion  that  they  were  fearfully  deficient.     He  said  now  that 
England   had   never   had   a   proper   peace   establishment,  —  one 
which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  war  force ;  and  now  the  thing 
must  be  done  all  at  once,  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence  abroad,  and 
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creating  misapprehension  as  to  the  national  intentions.  He  ad- 
vised an  immediate  formation  of  a  complete  peace  establishment ; 
"and  then,"  he  said,  "you  can  consider  what  you  will  do  next." 
He  told  what  the  British  militia  was  like  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  century,  —  a  body  of  from  50,000  to  80,000  of  as  well- 
trained  troops  as  were  ever  charged -with  the  defence  of  any 
country  ;  and  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  a  no  less  fine 
domestic  army  might  be  raised  again,  however  long  the  peace  had 
lasted ;  but  it  would  take  a  considerable  time,  and  it  had  been 
put  off  too  long.  The  old  General  was  cheered  throughout  his 
speech,  and  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  no  doubt  these  last  few  months 
of  his  life  were  the  happier  for  the  country  being  roused,  at  last, 
to  think  of  war  as  an  actual  possibility,  instead  of  being  content  to 
dream  that  the  age  of  wars  was  over,  till  overwhelmed  by  inva- 
sion, or  a  sudden  call  to  a  foreign  battle-field.  The  Duke  of 
Announce-  Wellington  died  on  the  14th  of  the  next  September; 
SttDdJU?  and>  °»  the  6th  of  December  following,  the  Earl 
pire.  of  Malmsbury,  Foreign  Secretary  in  Lord  Derby's 

Cabinet,  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  news  which  the 
old  Duke  and  most  other  people  had  been  looking  for  as  a  warn- 
ing to  prepare  for  war.  The  usurper  of  the  office  now  called 
himself  by  the  name  of  Emperor  of  France.  The  president  of 
the  Republic  was  now  Napoleon  the  Third.  There  was  the  usual 
pretence  of  a  popular  vote  :  but  the  working  of  universal  suffrage, 
under  the  management  of  his  agents,  was  pretty  well  understood 
by  this  time ;  and,  when  the  world  heard  of  a  French  Empire 
again,  it  saw  what  was  coming,  —  a  period  of  French  history  in 
which  the  people  would  be  stripped  of  their  liberties,  and  served, 
in  their  stead,  with  coaxings  and  flatteries,  and  promises  of  glory 
in  wars  for  which  they  must  furnish  the  men  and  the  money  with- 
out having  any  option  about  going  into  them.  Such  was  the 
prevalent  view  in  England,  as  elsewhere ;  but  Lord  Malmsbury 
regarded  the  matter  differently.  Whatever  were  th«  reasons  for 
the  adulatory  tone  of  his  speech  in  announcing  the  second  Empire, 
it  was  highly  offensive  to  Englishmen  generally,  and  therefore 
fatal  to  his  continuance  in  such  an  office  as  that  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  Commons,  the  announcement 
of  the  Prince  President  having  assumed  the  title  of  Napoleon  the 
Third  was  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  fewest  words,  and  received 
without  comment. 

One  effect  of  the  dubious  state  of  our  foreign  relations  was,  that 
Measures  domestic  politics  worked  smoothly  and  easily.  In  the 
passed.  first  session  of  the  Derby  Administration,  short  as  it 

was,  several  measures  of  great  value  were  passed  with  facility. 
Most  of  these  measures  had  been  prepared  by  the  preceding 
Ministry,  as  was  admitted  on  all  hands;  and  there  was  a 
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able  subsidence  of  party  spirit  during  that  year  of  anxious 
vigilance :  but  the  Derby  Ministry  also  manifested  great  ability 
on  the  whole,  miserable  as  was  the  tailure  of  Lord  Malmsbury 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  It  gave  us  the  Militia  Act 
in  the  first  place ;  it  conferred  a  constitution  on  New  Zealand ;  it 
abolished  the  office  of  Masters  in  Chancery,  thus  sweeping  away 
some  of  the  worst  grievances  of  that  court,  and  made  important 
reforms  in  the  procedure  of  other  courts.  It  promoted  sanitary 
improvements  in  many  ways,  and  especially  by  putting  a  stop  to 
burial  in  churches  and  city  churchyards,  and  improving  the  sup- 
ply of  water  to  London.  Yet  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the 
new  Ministry  should  have  a  new  Parliament ;  and  New  Pariia- 
the  prorogation  and  dissolution  took  place  in  July,  in  ™«nt. 
order  that  the  Houses  might  meet  early  in  November,  and  have  a 
short  session  before  Christmas. 

By  Christmas,  however,  the  Derby  Ministry  was  out.  It  had 
taken  its  stand  on  its  financial  scheme  ;  but  the  budget  j)erby  Miu- 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  3d  of  December  istry  at  an 
so  ill  satisfied  the  new  Parliament,  that  the  vote  on 
the  budget  left  the  government  in  a  minority  of  19.  Such  a 
result,  after  an. appeal  to  the  country,  and  in  regard  to  the  vital 
measure  of  the  Ministry,  left  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  no 
choice  but  to  resign,  which  they  did  immediately.  The  adverse 
vote  had  been  taken  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
December ;  and,  a  few  hours  after,  Lord  Derby  was  on  his  way  to 
Osborne,  to  offer  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  Queen. 

The  Premiership  was  now  proposed  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who 
accepted  it,  and  formed  a  Cabinet  of  well-tried  Whigs   Lord 
and  immediate  followers  of  Sir  R.  Peel.     In  the  state   j^r*^n'8 
of  their  minds  at   that  time,   Lords  J.    Russell  and   Christmas, 
Palmerston   could   not  take  office,  —  either   of  them   1862- 
under  the  Premiership  of  the  other ;    but  they  could  enter  the 
same  Cabinet  on  equal  terms.     Lord  Palmerston  took  the  Home 
Office,  and    Lord   J.   Russell   the   Foreign   Affairs.     So  distin- 
guished an  assemblage  of  colleagues  would  have   commanded 
interest  at  any  time ;  but  the  memorable  peculiarity  belonged  to 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry,  that  the  long  peace  expired  under  its 
charge.     With  the  one  change  of  Lord  Clarendon  superseding 
Lord  J.  Russell  as  Foreign  Secretary  (the  latter  remaining  in  the 
Cabinet,  as  Lord  Landsdowue  did,  without  office),  this  was  the 
Administration  which  carried  the  country  into  the  Russian  war. 

This  Ministry  has  never  been  made  accountable  for  the  war ; 
and,  if  such  a  charge  had  been  attempted,  its  members,  one  and 
all,  could  have  given  a  good  answer.  The  only  way  in  which 
such  a  responsibility  can  be  lodged  with  them  is  by  saying  that 
Lord  Aberdeen's  notorious  horror  of  war  encouraged  the  Emperor 
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of  Russia  to  believe  that  he  might,  with  impunity,  go  greater 
lengths  against  the  liberties  and  peace  of  Europe  than  could,  in 
fact,  be  permitted.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  truth ;  but  it 
Approach  of  does  not  make  the  government,  or  any  part  of  it,  re- 
war-  sponsible  for  the  war.  To  decline  the  task  of  checking 

and  punishing  the  Czar  amidst  his  aggressions  on  countries  and 
peoples  whom  the  Western  Powers  were  bound  to  protect,  would 
have  been  a  dishonor,  the  mere  idea  of  which  could  not  have 
been  tolerated  for  a  moment.  The  government  had  the  full  and 
clear  and  hearty  support  of  the  nation  throughout,  —  strong  as 
was  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  peace,  and  great  as  was  their 
interest  in  it.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity  at 
the  close  of  1852,  when  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  came 
into  office ;  and  thnt  prosperity  made  no  difference  in  the  popular 
readiness  to  do  the  duty  of  England  in  the  Eastern  question. 
Not  only  was  food  cheap,  but  commerce  was  brisk  and  extend- 
ing. Yet  these  blessings  of  peace  were  held  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  international  obligation.  Then  came  the  other  test. 
Times  grew  dark  as  the  new  year  advanced ;  and  there  was 
first  the  fear,  and  then  the  reality,  of  a  bad  harvest,  —  not  only 
at  home,  but  throughout  Europe.  The  country  was  afflicted,  in 
the  autumn  of  1853,  with  one  of  the  sorest  visitations  of  gratui- 
tous trouble,  known  by  the  name  of  "  strikes,"  ever  experienced 
since  the  time  arrived  when  the  working-men  of  England  should 
have  been  wiser.  The  mischief,  the  useless  suffering,  and  the 
shocking  waste  of  numerous,  severe,  and  protracted  strikes,  made 
the  close  of  the  year  very  dreary ;  but  no  such  reverses  affect- 
ed the  spirit  and  resolution  of  the  country  in  regard  to  resisting 
the  aggressions  of  Russia.  The  strongest  evidence  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  prevalent  sentiment  and  conviction  was  perhaps 
the  utter  helplessness  of  the  so-called  Peace  party.  The  one 
Delusions  of  thing  that  they  really  effected  was  precipitating  the 
the  uzar.  war  \^y  misleading  the  Czar  in  regard  to  public  opinion 
at  home.  A  trio  of  these  self-constituted  mediators  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  read  a  sermon  to  the  head  of  the  one  exclusively 
military  nation  in  Christendom,  on  the  duty  of  a  pacific  settle- 
ment of  a  quarrel  which  was  itself  nothing  else  than  a  scheme 
of  his  to  seize  and  dismember  a  weak  and  harmless  State.  The 
eagerness  of  self-defence  evident  in  the  Czar's  reply  astonished 
at  first  all  who  read  it,  as  much  as  his  adroit  flattery  of  his 
Quaker  visitors  amused  them ;  but  time,  at  length,  disclosed  the 
mischief  these  well-meaning  meddlers  had  done.  Between  Lord 
Aberdeen's  avowed  horror  of  war  (due  mainly  to  his  having  wit- 
nessed the  battle  of  Leipsic  with  civilian  eyes)  and  a  popular 
embassy,  as  he  took  the  Quaker  visit  to  be,  the  Czar  felt  assured 
that  England  would  under  no  circumstances  go  to  war  with 
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him ;  and,  but  for  this  false  conclusion,  he  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  drawn  back  in  time.  There  is  no  saying  what  auto- 
crats will  do  under  any  given  circumstances.  Their  judgment  is 
not  open  to  the  cross-lights  which  clear  up  the  views  of  men  less 
isolated  ;  and  folly,  bringing  on  ruin,  lias  been  the  common  end- 
ing of  the  career  of  despots  of  the  rankest  order.  Thus  the 
Czar  Nicholas  might  possibly  have  played  his  part  no  less  per- 
versely if  the  Premier  had  been  a  soldier,  and  no  Quaker  had 
ever  accosted  him ;  but  any  tendencies  that  he  had  to  overbear 
the  East  and  defy  the  West  were  unquestionably  encouraged  by 
the  false  appearance  presented  to  him  of  the  English  way  of 
viewing  things.  These  peace-orators  could  safely  prove  that 
war  cost  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure ;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  England  are  apt  to  think  that  there  are  things  of  higher 
value  than  blood  and  treasure.  The  Czar  thought  the  same 
thing  in  his  own  way :  he  perceived  that  the  peace-preachers 
did  not ;  and,  instead  of  asking  anybody  whether  the  people  of 
England  agreed  with  him  or  them,  he  assumed  that  his  strange 
visitors  were  real  representatives  of  their  nation.  If  he  had 
duly  inquired,  and  had  found  that  they  had  absolutely  no  popular 
following  or  influence  at  home,  and  also  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
would  make  war  whenever  it  behooved  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  to  do  so,  he  might  have  deferred  his  enterprise  of  de- 
stroying Turkey,  and  making  Russia  a  Mediterranean  power. 

There  was  another  delusion  in  his  mind  however.  It  was  a 
fixed  idea  of  his  that  England  and  France  could  never  be  allies, 
or  enter  upon  any  common  enterprise.  Judging  by  the  past,  he 
considered  it  the  primary  condition  of  European  politics  that  the 
two  great  Western  nations  should  be  in  antagonism.  When  he 
discovered  that  these  two  nations  were  well  disposed  to  an  alli- 
ance, he  believed  that  he  saw  further  than  either  of  them  in 
pronouncing  durable  and  effectual  co-operation  between  them  to 
be  impossible.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  very  ignorant  man,  —  we 
might  say  strangely  ignorant,  but  that  we  know  how  little  access 
there  is  to  the  mind  of  an  autocrat.  His  ignorance  laid  him 
open  to  the  misleadings  of  men  and  appearances ;  and  those  mis- 
leadings  excited  to  full  action  a  self-will  so  dominant  as  to  be,  in 
itself,  a  kind  of  insanity.  These  notions  and  this  obstinacy 
worked  together  in  the  direction  of  the  policy  prescribed  by 
Peter  the  Great,  —  the  policy  of  encroaching  more  and  more  in 
Europe,  so  as  to  obtain  the  first  place  on  that  continent,  if  not  the 
control  of  it.  Thus  was  the  spoiled  child  of  despotism  drawn  on 
to  die  of  a  broken  heart,  and  to  learn  the  helplessness  of  his 
great  military  empire,  —  such  helplessness,  that,  in  the  war  he 
created,  his  forces  never  once  gained  the  victory  in  any  en- 
counter, even  over  the  Turks.  He  found  that  his  troops  could 
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make  a  stand  only  behind  defences.  He  knew  that  his  empire 
was  drained  of  its  resources  by  this  war,  which  he  had  intended 
to  be  short  and  triumphant,  and  rich  iu  extension  of  territory. 
He  found  himself  deceived  on  every  hand  by  his  own  servants  ; 
robbed  by  officials,  civil  and  military ;  and  made  the  murderer 
of  his  own  soldiers  by  their  being  killed  off  by  hunger  and 
neglect,  inflicted  by  men  whom  he  had  appointed,  on  the  expedi- 
tions which  he  had  decreed.  He  found  that  England  and  France 
were  really  and  truly  combined  against  him,  and  that  the  English 
were  no  more  Quaker-like  or  tradesman-like  than  the  French. 
When  the  decision  rested  with  them  what  was  to  be  done,  they 
pronounced  for  war,  for  the  preservation  of  Turkey,  and  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe;  and  they  went  into  the  war  with 
one  heart  and  one  soul.  These  discoveries  were  the  death  of 
him.  Yet  his  delusions  were  not  altogether  a  misfortune  to  his 
empire  and  to  the  world.  The  earlier  some  mistakes  are  ex- 
posed, the  better  for  everybody ;  and  one  of  those  mistakes  is  the 
supposition  that  any  people  can  be  a  great  military  nation  with- 
out a  social  organization  which  requires  ordinary  honesty,  intelli- 
gence, and  personal  freedom.  The  Crimean  war  exhausted  aud 
humbled  Russia,  stopped  her  course  of  policy,  and  lowered  her 
position  in  Europe  :  but  all  this  had  to  be  done  some  day ;  and 
the  longer  it  was  deferred,  the  worse  for  Russia.  The  fate 
of  the  Empire  is  now,  ten  years  later,  trembling  iu  the  balance ; 
and  it  will  long  be  uncertain  whether  it  can  recover  from  the 
losses  of  substance,  name,  and  fame,  through  that  war,  and  from 
the  natural  retribution  which  always  overtakes  oppressors  and 
rapacious  aggressors;  but  the  speed  of  the  retribution  in  this 
case,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  lias  perhaps 
left  some  chances  of  escape  from  the  destruction  which,  after  a 
longer  delay,  would  have  been  the  absolute  doom  of  Russia. 

There  were  other  blessings  resulting  from  the  war,  —  the  new 
spirit  infused  into  the  Turks,  and  the  dignity  which  was  the  nat- 
ural reward  of  their  gallant  self-defence ;  the  introduction  of 
Piedmont  into  an  alliance  of  the  first  rank,  and  a  share  in  a 
great  European  war ;  the  opportunity  afforded  to  England  of 
testing  the  vitality  and  force  of  her  military  quality,  and  of  re- 
forming her  war-administration ;  the  occupation  of  the  French 
in  a  great  and  good  enterprise  at  a  time  when  they  might  other- 
wise have  avenged  their  political  disappointment  by  struggles 
useless  in  the  presence  of  a  subservient  army,  and  simply  ex- 
hausting to  the  wronged  and  cheated  party ;  and,  in  all  the  cases, 
the  great  benefit  of  enlistment  in  a  generous  cause,  aud  the  satis- 
faction of  sacrificing  and  suffering  for  good  on  the  largest  scale. 
To  treat  of  these  blessings  in  each  case  belongs  to  the  historian 
of  the  war,  —  not  of  the  preceding  peace.  It  is  more  in  the 
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•way  of  the  latter  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  England  and  France 
entered  into  that  alliance  which  the  Russian  czars  have  con- 
sidered to  be  an  established  impossibility. 

Protestant  England  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  represented  by  Relations  of 
Russia  and  France,  about  the  Holy  Places;  but  it  SlSStatot 
was  her  business  to  see  that  Turkey  was  not  torn  to  case- 
pieces  in  the  struggle  between  these  wrangling  Christians.  In 
February,  1853,  the  crisis  arrived  which  showed  the  danger  of 
the  Porte.  It  was  then  that  the  British  Ambassador  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Constantinople,  charged  with  special  instructions ; 
and  that  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Prince  Menschikoff,  arrived 
there,  —  showing  immediately  that  his  chief  commission  was  to 
insult  the  government  of  the  Porte,  so  as  to  leave  no  escape  from 
a  war.  The  French  government  was  so  irritated  as  to  send  the 
Toulon  squadron  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  English 
admiral  at  Malta,  being  asked  by  the  British  Charge  d' Affaires, 
during  the  absence  of  the  Ambassador,  to  bring  his  squadron 
also  to  the  Dardanelles,  very  properly  refused,  as  there  was  not 
yet  a  clear  necessity  for  such  an  act.  By  this  time  it  was  the 
end  of  March ;  and  not  a  day  had  been  lost  by  Prince  Menschi- 
koff, while  the  English  Envoy,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  was 
still  absent  in  trying  to  induce  the  Sultan's  government  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  Russia,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  English  and 
French  Ambassadors.  This  treaty  would  have  deprived  the 
Turks  of  their  independence,  and  rendered  their  State  the  mere 
vassal  of  Russia.  The  Sultan's  ministers  refused  to  sign  this 
treaty  before  consulting  with  England  and  France.  Then  it 
became  evident  that  force  would  be  used,  if  persuasion  first,  then 
intimidation,  failed;  and  the  Powers  which  had  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  State  perceived  that  they  were  likely  to 
be  called  upon  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements.  The 
questions  about  the  Holy  Places  had  been  settled ;  but  still  the 
Sultan  was  pressed  to  grant  to  Russia  a  power  of  interference 
with  his  subjects  of  the  Greek  faith,  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  independence  of  a  sovereign  State.  Supported  by  British 
and  French  counsels,  the  Sultan's  government  declined  the  fatal 
concession ;  and  at  once  Prince  Menschikoff  quitted  Constanti- 
nople, followed  by  the  whole  Russian  legation.  It  was  no  sur- 
prise to  anybody  that  Russian  troops  were  soon  gathering  in 
great  force  on  the  frontier.  The  Sultan  communicated  this 
fact  to  the  European  Courts ;  and,  from  that  time  (the  end  of 
May),  no  one  of  them  had  any  excuse  for  delay  in  resolving 
v/hat  part  to  take  when  the  armies  of  the  Czar  were  sent  to  sub- 
jugate Turkey. 

It  is  probable  that  no  government  in  Europe  was  surprised  at 
VOL.  iv.  38 
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the  diplomatic  insolence  and  military  menaces  of  Russia  ;  but  the 
Projects  of  English  Ministry  certainly  was  not.  At  the  beginning 
the  czar.  of  the  year,  the  Czar  had  confidently  invited  the 
Queen  and  her  ministers  to  form  an  agreement  with  him  as  to 
how  Turkey  should  be  distributed  when  its  weakness  should 
have  compelled  its  dissolution  as  an  independent  Power.  He 
had  the  whole  scheme  in  his  head,  avowedly  because  he  had 
meditated  it  for  years.  No  other  Power  should  possess  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  he  himself  would  not  possess,  but  only  occupy  it ;  and 
so  on.  In  order  to  prevent  strife  and  confusion,  he  desired  to 
make  complete  arrangements  with  England  while  "  the  sick  man 
was  yet  living,"  about  the  disposal  of  his  effects  on  his  death. 
The  English  reply  was  the  only  one  which  it  was  possible  for  an 
English  government  to  make,  —  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  there  was  any  "sick  man"  in  the  case;  that  to  look 
out  and  arrange  for  the  death  of  anybody  still  alive  and  active, 
was  the  most  likely  way  to  cause  the  death ;  that  England  had 
nothing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  desire  by  the  extinction  of  Tur- 
key ;  and  that  her  strongest  wish  was  to  promote  the  vigor  and 
long  life  of  that  State.  The  Czar  professed  to  desire  the  same 
thing,  but  to  see  that  it  was  impracticable  j  and  then  transpired 
one  of  the  strangest  facts  of  the  whole  disclosure.  The  English 
answer  had  deprecated  any  consultation  of  the  sort,  and,  among 
other  reasons,  had  observed  on  the  insult  and  injury  such  a  dis- 
cussion must  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan,  if  he  should  hear  of  it ; 
and  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  hear  of  it,  while  there  were  other 
Powers,  and  especially  Austria,  who  had  a  right  to  be  admitted 
to  any  consultation  on  the  destinies  of  Turkey.  On  this  the 
Czar,  in  conversation  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  admirable 
representative  of  the  English  government  at  St.  Petersburg, 
lightly  observed,  that  he  had  been  speaking  for  Austria  as  well 
as  himself,  as  Austria  and  he  were  one.  In  following  up  the 
discussion,  which  he  was  disinclined  to  drop,  the  Emperor  de- 
clared himself  discontented  with  France  and  her  peremptoriness 
about  the  Latin  claims  to  the  Holy  Places,  and  insisted,  that,  as 
a  fatal  attack  on  Turkey  might  take  place  at  any  moment,  no 
day  could  be  too  early  for  an  agreement  between  Russia,  Austria, 
and  England,  as  to  what  encroachments  they  would  refuse  to 
permit  when  the  Turkish  dominion  shall  be  broken  up.  At  this 
time,  Lord  Clarendon  succeeded  to  Lord  J.  Russell  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  his  despatches  were  in  entire  consistency  with  what 
had  gone  before.  Turkey  was  living,  ami  likely  to  live :  any 
preparations  for  her  decease  would  only  excite  intrigues,  and 
cause  embroilments :  if  the  catastrophe  should  happen,  events 
would  show  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  and,  if  a  European  Congress 
should  have  to  be  called  on  the  dissolution  of  one  of  the  States 
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of  Europe,  it  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  that  any  of  the  other 
Powers  should  be  discovered  to  have  anticipated  that  body  in 
consultation  and  decision.  The  discussion  ended,  in  the  middle 
of  April,  by  the  Czar  intimating  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  that, 
in  all  he  had  said,  he  had  spoken  for  his  successor  as  well  as 
himself,  as  he  should  leave  instructions  which  would  be  binding 
on  the  next  occupant  of  his  throne. 

The  gathering  of  Russian  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey 
during  the  month  after  this  correspondence  closed,  and  the  way 
in  which  a  quarrel  was  fastened  on  the  Porte  by  Prince  Men- 
schikoff,  could  be  no  surprise  to  the  English  government ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  enlightened  by  the  publication  of  a 
circular  note  of  Count  Nesselrode's,  in  which  the  Czar's  complaints 
of  the  Sultan's  government  were  embodied.  This  note  also  de- 
clared that  Russian  troops  would,  in  a  few  weeks,  cross  the  fron- 
tier and  occupy  the  Principalities,  not  to  wage  war,  but  to  obtain 
"  material  guarantees  "  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Czar's  demands. 
The  note  bore  the  date  of  the  31st  of  May ;  and,  on  the  2d  and 
3d  of  July,  two  divisions  of  the  Russian  army  crossed  invasion 
the  Pruth,  and  there  could  be  no  rational  doubt  that  b?  Russia, 
war  was  now  inevitable.  Little  did  the  aggressor  imagine,  dur- 
ing those  midsummer  days,  that  the  military  force  for  which  he 
had  sacrificed  the  progress  of  his  empire  in  every  other  direc- 
tion would  be  unable  to  hold  its  ground,  even  against  the  Turks  ; 
and  that  he  was  bringing  on  himself,  his  successor,  and  his  people, 
mere  humiliation  and  exhaustion  by  the  war  which  he  was  intrud- 
ing on  the  long  peace  of  Europe. 

^  Nothing  was  gained  by  what  is  called  the  Vienna  Note,  agreed 
to  by  the  four  great  Powers,  England,  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  to  control  and  reconcile  Russia  and  Turkey ;  for  parts 
of  the  note  were  susceptible  of  two  widely  different  interpreta- 
tions :  and  that  Russia  at  once  accepted  it  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  Porte's  first  suspecting,  and  then  refusing  it,  unless  those 
portions  were  modified  which  Russia  would  not  allow  to  be 
touched. 

One  last  opportunity  was  afforded  to  Russia  to  withdraw.  As 
the  dominions  of  the  Porte  were  actually  invaded  and  Beginning 
occupied,  the  next  inevitable  step  was  to  declare  war,  ofthewar- 
unless  the  intrusive  forces  should  withdraw.  The  Porte  issued 
its  manifesto  on  the  5th  of  October.  The  Turkish  commander- 
in-chief,  Omar  Pasha,  sent  it  to  the  Russian  general,  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  offering  him  fifteen  days  to  evacuate  the  Turki>h 
territory.  The  Sultau  appealed  to  the  English  and  French  com- 
manders of  the  Mediterranean  squadrons,  then  lying  in  Besika 
Bay,  to  enter  the  Dardanelles ;  and  they  entered  the  Straits  on 
the  14th  of  October.  The  alternative  now  before  the  Czar  was 
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to  withdraw  his  army  of  occupation  or  to  declare  war.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  disappointed  at  finding  no  countenance  for  his  proceed- 
ings, but  disapprobation  on  every  hand ;  but  his  pride  was  a  true 
monomania,  and  he  could  not  yield  while  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  upon  him.  He  still  considered  it  wholly  incredible  that 
England  and  France  should  act  in  conjunction,  and  that  any 
^wer  could  withstand  his  arms.  So  he  issued,  on  the  1st  r'* 
November,  his  declaration  of  war,  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
broken.  The  battle  of  Oltenitza  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  Nove. 
ber ;  and  with  this  defeat  began  the  long  series  of  Russian  hu- 
miliations. 

The  great  Powers,  consulting  at  Vienna,  still  strove  to  recon- 
cile the  belligerents ;  and  the  Turkish  government  was  ready  to 
treat,  through  those  Powers :  but,  on  the  30th  of  November,  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Siuope,  by  an  attack 
from  the  naval  force  from  Sebastopol,  extinguished  the 
last  hope.  The  Czar  had  chosen  to  preclude  all  dispute  as  to 
the  war  being  his  own  act  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  now  it 
only  remained  to  make  him  take  the  consequences.  The  first 
effect  on  him  was  to  cause  a  proclamation  of  his  "  hearty  joy  "  at 
what  had  been  done  "on  behalf  of  the  honor  and  glory  of  Rus- 
sia," by  the  surprise  of  the  Turkish  ships,  and  the  slaughter  of 
four  thousand  men  of  their  crews  at  Sinope. 

The  English  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  was  at  once  desired  to 
make  the  Emperor  understand  that  the  conciliatory  tone  and 
friendly  offices  of  England  and  France,  for  six  months  past,  were 
no  signs  of  indifference  to  the  treatment  the  Porte  had  received ; 
and  that  their  ships  would  take  care  that  the  Russian  fleet  did 
no  more  damage  in  the  Black  Sea.  From  that  time,  the  navy  of 
the  Czar  was  shut  up  in  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol.  The  Turks 
had  no  naval  means  of  offence  left. 

On  the  30th  of  January  following,  the  Queen,  on  opening  the 
session  of  Parliament,  announced  that  her  government 
and  that  of  France  would  not  relax  in  their  efforts  to 
restore  peace  and  obtain  just  treatment  for  Turkey,  unsuccessful 
as  their  endeavors  had  hitherto  been  ;  but  that  it  was  necessary 
to  augment  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Both  Houses  were  of  that  opinion,  and  so  was  the  nation. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  in  Parliament  and  the  country  but  the 
Diplomatic  Eastern  question.  The  Czar  had  given  his  instruc- 
rupture  tions  to  his  ambassador,  Baron  Bruunow,  to  obtain 
Russia  and  satisfactory  explanations  about  the  threat  of  prevent- 
the  Western  [ncr  the  egress  of  Russian  ships  from  their  ports  in  the 

Vo  \vcrs. 

Black  Sea,  or  to  leave  London.  In  the  beginning  of 
February  he  quitted  London ;  and,  on  the  7th,  Lord  Clarendon 
sent  instructions  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  to  leave  St.  Peters- 
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burg.  While  still  corresponding,  the  Czar  went  on  levying 
troops,  on  the  ground  that  the  Western  Powers  were  siding  with 
the  enemies  of  Christianity.  In  order  to  save  Turkey  from  con- 
quest and  partition,  the  protecting  Powers  must  interfere  now,  if 
at  all.  Already  the  people  of  England  and  France  were  in 
advance  ot'  their  governments,  in  a  generous  enthusiasm  on  behalf 
of  the  weak  party  in  a  case  where  the  stronger  was  the  aggressor. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  a  declaration  of  war  was  issued  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  In  the  preceding  August,  a  great  sensation  was 
excited  among  our  allies,  as  well  as  at  home,  by  the  review  of 
the  British  fleet  at  Spithead  by  the  Queen ;  and  such  a  naval 
display  probably  never  was  witnessed  before.  The  Queen  was, 
perhaps,  never  so  popular  as  at  the  moment  when  her  steamer, 
having  accompanied  the  fleet  on  its  course,  paused  after  turning, 
while  the  farewell  wave  of  her  handkerchief  was  greeted  with 
cheers  from  the  whole  body  of  her  gallant  seamen.  In  the  same 
spirit  her  people  now  greeted  the  Guards,  and  every  regiment 
which  marched  through  London  or  Portsmouth.  The  citizens 
marched  with  them  to  the  water's  edge,  and  loaded  them  with 
gifts  and  blessings.  The  best  part  of  the  war-spirit  was  up  again 
in  a  generation  which  had  never  seen  war.  It  was  a  war  ac- 
cepted on  behalf  of  a  good  cause,  and  there  could  scarcely  have 
been  a  better  or  more  natural  close  to  the  forty  years'  peace. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WHILE  political  troubles  were  perplexing  Europe  from  end  to 
The  United  en(^»  some  events  of  deep  interest  were  happening  in 
states.  the  United  States.  The  interest  was,  in  particular 

instances,  exceedingly  melancholy ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  Southern 
slave-power  was  ruling  at  Washington,  and  only  too  active  else- 
where. The  war  with  Mexico  astonished  that  part  of  the  world 
which  did  not  understand  that  slavery  brings  after  it  both  the 
lust  and  the  need  of  fresh  territory,  and  grieved  the  rest  by  such 
a  proof  of  the  domination  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Union. 
No  adequate  cause  for  the  Mexican  war  appeared  to  anybody 
outside  of  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  had  happened  yet 
which  so  lowered  the  Republic  in  the  eyes  of  the  older  nations. 
Then,  in  1850,  followed  Lopez's  invasion  of  Cuba,  — a  filibuster- 
ing expedition  in  which  the  adventurer  was  attended  by  several 
hundred  citizens  of  the  United  States,  after  organizing  his 
scheme  openly  in  the  cities,  and  after  which  he  was  allowed  to 
go  unpunished  on  grounds  which  could  not  satisfy  Spain  or  any 
other  country.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  the  proper  retribution 
overtook  the  buccaneer ;  though  it  was  not  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  Cuba,  that  the  conspirator  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold,  in 
1851.  The  supremacy  of  the  South  at  Washington  was  shown 
no  less  clearly  by  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive-slave  Bill  in  1850. 
That  Bill  was  a  clear  test  of  the  quality  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Free  States  in  both  Houses  of  Congress ;  and,  when  those 
representatives  permitted  and  assisted  such  a  proposal  to  pass 
into  a  law,  there  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
political  philosophers  everywhere,  that  for  America,  too,  there 
was  a  revolution  in  store.  If  there  were  true  republicans  among 
the  whites,  such  a  law  could  not  work  ;  and,  if  there  were  not,  the 
negroes  must,  sooner  or  later,  take  their  case  into  their  own 
hands.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  law  would  not  work,  and 
that  certain  States  chose  to  maintain  rights  of  personal  liberty 
which  were  excluded  by  the  Fugitive-slave  Law,  the  only 
question  was,  when  the  inevitable  revolution  would  take  place. 
There  was  no  promise  of  a  roused  national  spirit  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Pierce  for  president,  in  1852.  One  more  term  must  pass 
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before  a  Free-Soil  party  could  make  an  open  fight,  and  yet 
another  term  before  the  indispensable  reversal  of  the  Southern 
policy  could  begin,  and  the  great  Republic  recover  the  political 
reputation  which  it  had  so  long  been  losing. 

When  wrong  dominates  at  home,  there  are  usually  quarrels 
abroad ;  and  this  period  exhibits  more  than  one  men- 
acing  dispute  with  Great  Britain.  The  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  question,  in  1846,  has  been  recorded  at  page  489  of 
this  history.  It  did  not  prove  to  be,  as  supposed,  a  final  settle- 
ment ;  for  the  American  claim  to  the  island  of  San  Juan  has 
arisen  since,  and  remains  to  be  adjusted.  In  1852,  an  avowedly 
temporary  agreement  was  entered  into  about  the  fishing  grounds 
off  the  British  Colonies  of  North  America;  and,  in  1854,  the 
President  announced  to  Congress  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
by  which  mutual  concessions  were  made,  and  the  quarrel  ended. 
Disputes  arose  on  Central- American  questions,  between  the  two 
governments,  and  on  matters  relating  to  the  north-west  boundary. 
Graver  strifes  have  arisen  since,  —  not  at  all  to  the  surprise  of 
sensible  and  patriotic  men  in  both  nations,  who  have  always 
understood  the  temper  of  slaveholders  of  all  countries.  When 
in  authority,  it  is  their  policy,  and  probably  their  necessity,  to 
raise  excitements  abroad,  in  order  to  get  more  easily  through 
troubles  at  home.  The  faith  of  good  men  everywhere  has  been, 
that,  when  relieved  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  the  United  States 
would  find  their  relations  with  other  countries  easier  and  happier 
than  ever  before. 

At  the  opening  of  this  period,  Mr.  Polk  was  president.     He 
was  succeeded  by  General  Taylor,  who  died  in  office.   „ 

•  i  -»«-      TTII         T      i  111-         Presidents. 

Ihe  vice-president,  Mr.  r  illmore,  discharged  the  duties 
as  president  till  the  next  term,  when  Mr.  Pierce  was  elected.  — 
One  of  the  remarkable  events  of  the  period  was  the  Gold  discover- 
discovery  of  gold  in  California.  The  effects  of  the  dis- ies- 
covery  of  Califbrnian  and  Australian  gold  have  not  been  alto- 
gether what  was  anticipated  in  regard  to  the  financial  condition 
of  all  nations.  It  is  still  disputed,  by  qualified  observers,  whether 
any  perceptible  rise  in  general  prices  has  even  yet  taken  place ; 
but  other  great  changes  have  followed  in  the  opening  and  peopling 
of  the  wilds,  and  the  rapid  creation  of  fully  organized  societies 
in  the  colonies  of  England  and  in  remote  territories  of  the  United 
States 
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CHAPTER  VIZI. 

WHILE  Englishmen  were  sailing  away  in  one  direction  to  land 
Arctic  EX-  where  they  hoped  to  discover  gold,  other  Britons  — 
poditiou  of  as  gallant  a  set  of  mariners  and  scientific  explorers  as 
their  country  has  ever  produced  —  were  sailing  away 
in  another  direction,  hoping  to  discover  the  one  remaining  track 
of  water-way  which  would  complete  the  North-west  Passage. 
The  "Erebus"  and  "Terror,"  bearing  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  comrades,  sailed  in  1846,  never  to  return.  At  the  close 
of  the  period,  we  were  still  in  utter  darkness  in  regard  to 
their  fate ;  and,  when  the  truth  was  ascertained,  there  was  no 
survivor  to  tell  us  their  story.  Franklin  died,  betimes,  on 
Nineveh  mar- board  his  own  ship,  and  the  rest  of  hunger.  — Mr. 
bios.  Layard  was  digging  out  marbles  at  Nineveh,  while 

his   countrymen    were    elsewhere    digging    out   gold ;    and    he 
was   doubtless    the   best   pleased   at   success,  even    though    the 
great  Ballarat  nugget  turned  up,  which  weighed  upwards  of  134 
pounds,  and   was   worth   £6000.      A    better   discov- 
ery  than   either   occurred   in   1846-7,  —  that  of  the 
use  of  ether  first,  and  then  chloroform,  in  inducing  insensibility 
to  pain. 

There  were  some  great  public  works  in  this  period.  The  first 
stone  of  the  Portland  Breakwater  was  laid  by  the 
Prince-consort  in  1849.  —  The  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge  was  made  to  span  the  Menai  Straits.  It  was  opened  in 
1850;  and,  two  years  after,  the  Queen  went  to  see  it.  She 
walked  the  whole  length  inside,  while  her  husband  walked  over- 
head, on  the  outside.  —  The  London  Coal  Exchange  was  opened 
by  the  Prince,  attended  by  the  two  eldest  children,  in  1849,  on 
the  only  occasion  of  the  absence  of  the  Que.en  from  any  appoint- 
ment from  illness ;  and  now  it  was  only  chicken-pox,  and  it 
did  not  prevent  her  seeing  the  procession  from  her  window. 
The  most  conspicuous  civic  event  of  the  time  was  no  doubt  the 
Exhibitioner  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  —  the  work  of  the  Prince- 
1851-  consort,  and  the  greatest  boon  ever  bestowed  on  the 

industry  and  arts  of  the  whole  world  at  one  stroke.  —  Much  was 
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done  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large  in  these  seven  years. 
The  hours  of  labor  were  restricted  and  regulated  for  women  and 
children ;  great  advances  were  made  in  the  care  of  the  public 
health,  —  the  case  being  symbolized  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
Sc-'otch  Church  in  1853,  when  a  deputation  of  Scotch  clergy 
waited  on  the  Minister  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  Fast 
Day  on  occasion  of  apprehended  cholera.  Lord  Palmerston 
considered  fasting  to  be  bad  in  a  season  of  cholera,  and 
rather  recommended  all  known  means  of  prevention,  such  as 
purifying,  airing,  warming,  and  feeding  the  people  and  their 
dwellings.  The  pious  petitioners  were  much  scandalized ;  but 
society  generally  agreed  with  the  Minister.  The  repeal  of 
thu  Window-duty  worked  well  in  the  direction  of  the  public 
health. 

The  divisions  in  the  religious  world  continued,  as  they  must, 
under  the  constitution  of  any  Protestant  Established  church  dis- 
Church.  The  offence  caused  by  Lord  Palmerston's  wnsions. 
view  of  the  right  course  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  was 
extreme,  though  partial ;  and  not  less  was  that  which  he  occa- 
sioned by  an  incidental  remark  on  the  hopeful  quality  of  infants 
when  under  wise  management.  This  last  view  was  a  bold 
avowal  in  a  period  when  the  Church  could  be  torn  with  passion 
on  account  of  the  Gorham  Controversy,  on  the  nature  of  the 
efficacy  of  baptism,  which  makes  the  year  1850  memorable  to 
the  religious  world.  Another  cause  of  offence  was  the  discovery, 
by  means  of  the  census  of  1851,  of  the  real  proportion  in  which 
the  country  is  divided  between  the  Established  Church  and  those 
outside  of  it.  The  shock  of  the  disclosure  was  great ;  and  the 
first  thought  of  zealous  churchmen  seems  to  have  been,  that  in 
1861  the  country  should  be  polled  by  its  religious  denominations. 
The  vigilant  spirit  of  religious  liberty,  however,  rendered  this 
project  impracticable ;  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  for  the 
Church  to  take  to  heart  the  unwelcome  disclosure.  A  higher 
sympathy  was  called  forth,  by  the  issue  of  a  com-  university 
mission,  in  1850,  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and  commission, 
workings  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There 
was  no  lack  of  opposition  from  the  beginning,  and  of  obstruction 
when  the  commission  got  to  work  ;  but  it  effected  great  good, 
both  within  and  without  the  Universities.  These  results  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  period ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  historians  to  corne,  to  show  what  those  results  have  been. 
The  Lords  did  a  good  work,  in  1853,  in  delivering  Ij0rds>  dec\s- 
their  interpretation  of  the  law  in  regard  to  Church  >°n  on  Church 
rates,  —  a  decision  which  secures  the  abolition,  in  due  ra 
course,  of  an  ecclesiastical  tax  which  is  intolerably  offensive  to 
nonconformists.  The  subject  is  still  disputed ;  but  the  issue  of 
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the  controversy  was  certain  from  the  day  of  the  decision  of  the 
Lords  on  the  Braintree  case. 

There  were  fearful  accidents  within  these  few  years,  —  burnings 
of  ships,  colliery  explosions,  and  great  floods,  year 
after  year.  There  is  now  a  new  kind  of  colliery 
inspection  by  which  we  may  in  time  arrive  at  gaining  some 
greater  knowledge  and  control  of  these  terrible  disasters.  For 
the  burning  of  ships  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  excuse ; 
and  such  accidents  must  therefore  become  too  disgraceful  for 
endurance,  and  will  nearly  cease.  As  for  the  floods,  they 
have  been  a  direct  consequence  of  the  increase  of  agricultural 
drainage ;  and  when  it  is  perceived  that  there  is  no  preven- 
tive of  burst  reservoirs,  and  drowned  lands,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  crops  and  stock,  but  a  thorough  rectification  of  the 
river  system  of  the  kingdom,  that  rectification  will  be  provided 
for. 

Four  of  our  Queen's  children  were  born  within  this  period, — 
Royal  births,  the  princesses  Helena  and  Louisa,  and  princes  Arthur 
Royal  deaths,  and  Leopold.  There  were  several  royal  deaths,  — 
The  Queen  the  most  interesting  of  which,  to  the  English  nation, 
Dowager.  was  that  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  —  good  Queen  Ade- 
laide, who  died  at  the  close  of  1849,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
Parliament  had  made  her  immensely  rich,  and  she  might  have 
been  happier  with  a  smaller  income  ;  but  in  no  hands  could  the 
£100,000  a  year  have  done  less  harm.  She  spent  it,  as  well  as 
she  knew  how,  on  churches  and  charities ;  and  neither  rank  nor 
wealth  ever  spoiled  the  homely  simplicity  of  her  heart  and  her 
manners,  any  more  than  they  enlarged  the  scope  of  her  mind. 
She  was  an  admirable  wife  for  an  impromptu  elderly  king, 
infirm  in  mind ;  and  she  shed  respectability  over  a  reign  which  a 
less  prudent  and  happy-tempered  wife  might  have  allowed  to  be 
The  King  of  ridiculous  or  worse. —  Her  two  brothers-in-law,  Queen 
DukeVofc^  Victoria's  uncles,  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the  Duke 
bridge.  of  Cambridge,  died  in  the  following  year,  1850.  The 

first  was  considered  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  two  kingdoms 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  exploits  of  the  Orange  Societies 
narrated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  history  will  easily  explain 
the  fact.1  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  youngest  and  last  surviv- 
ing of  the  brothers  (who,  however,  was  76),  was  good-naturedly 
regarded  in  Hanover,  where  he  had  for  a  time  been  viceroy  for 
his  brother,  George  IV.,  for  his  bonhomie,  and  in  England 
for  his  patronage  of  almost  every  considerable  charity  which 
Ex-king  of  acted  through  public  meetings  and  annual  dinners, 
the  French.  There  was  no  material  in  him  for  a  higher  view  than 
this.  —  The  Ex-king  Louis  Philippe  died  in  the  same  year,  cer« 

l  Ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  662. 
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tainly  less  respected,  and  regarded  as  less  interesting  than  before 
his  eighteen  years' probation  as  a  ruler.    He,  too,  was  76.- 
greatest  man  of  the  time  died  in  1852;  and  the  highest  respect  to 
a  man  so  great  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  to  record  only  his 
name  in  this  place.     The  Queen  and  her  family  were  Th.Dg.of 
at    Balmoral    (which    we   first   hear   of    within    this       "«*»• 
period),  when,  on    the   16th   of  September,  the  tidings  of  the 
Duke's  death  reached  them.     The  Queen  was  out  on  an  excur- 
sion.    She  at  once  turned  back,  sent  her  Prime  Minister  to  the 
Duke's  family,  countermanded  all  plans  of  pleasure,  and  put  her 
household  into  mourning.     Whatever  could  be  done  to  honor  the 
gn-at  soldier's  memory  was  done  by  the  magnificent  funeral  < 
The   18th  of  November;  but,  in  the  midst  of  it,  not  a  tew  who 
were  <mzin-  on  the  car  and  the  splendid  coffin  may  have  liked 
better°to  think  of  him  on  his  ordinary  bed,  the  little  iron  camp- 
bedstead,  from  which,  to  the  last,   he   rose  betimes   to  attend 
early  service  in  the  chapel  at  St.  James's.     From  that  nightly 
rest    the  car  was  bearing  him  to  his  lasting  rest    by  Nelsons 
side,   in   the    crypt  of   St.   Paul's   Cathedral.  -  Another  gieat 
soldier  departed  the  next  year,  —  Sir  Charles  J.  Na-  series  J. 
pier   perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  group  < 
Paladins,  the  band  of  brothers,  who  have  moved  m  our  nine- 
teenth  century,  like  a  revival  of  the  martial  and  patriotic  and  po- 
etical life  of  five   centuries  ago.     Sir  Charles  Napier  was  the 
one  man   to  whom   the  rescue  of  India,  under  recent  dangers 
was   confided  by  the  universal  desire.      When  he  ^J^* 
physical  capacity  for  such   a   task,  the    Duke   of  Wellington 
then  trembling  toward  the   tomb,  said,  "If  you  do  not  go,  I 
must"     The  younger  man  went;   and,  before  he  returned    he 
did  his  best   to   warn   the  authorities,  military  and   civil,  oi  a 
coming  mutiny,  desperate,  and   probably  fatal  to   British  rule, 
tf  immediate  steps  were  not  taken  towards  making  the  native 
loops  what  the/  once  were.     His  advice  was  not  taken    prob- 
ably because  the  mistakes  in  policy  and  managemen    had  gone 
too  far  for  the  belief  of  some  and  the  courage  of  others, 
died   in    1853,   and   four  years  afterwards    his   most   alarming 
prophecies  came  true.      His  brother  William,  the  historian  of 
the    Peninsular   War,   survived    him,  and  vindicated  his  fame 
wfth  passionate  devotedness  till  events  took  the  defence  upon 

th  The  Inly  statesman  of  any  mark,  except  Sir  R.  Peel,  who 
died  about  this  time,  was  Lord  George  Bentmck.     He  ^George 
dropped   dead  in   a   field,   in   the    autumn   of  1848.  B 
HeTas  remarkable  only  for  the  desperate  and  hopeless  stand  h 
made  against  free-trade,  when  he,  a  mature  man  of portmg 
habits,  devoted  himself  to  the  decrepit  cause  of  Protection. 
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achieved  nothing  but  a  sort  of  respect  for  such  gallantry,  mis- 
taken as  it  was. 

In  1848,  the  great  engineer,  George  Stephenson,  died,  —  the 
George  ste-  true  type  of  the  self-raised  man.  His  works  are  of  a 
phenson.  kind  to  perpetuate  his  memory;  and  with  it  will  for 
ever  be  associated  the  efforts  by  which  he  became  capable  of  such 
Ebenezer  services.  —  Another  self-raised  man  was  Ebenezer 
Elliott.  Elliott,  the  Sheffield  craftsman  and  Anti-corn-law 

poet.  His  "  rhymes,"  as  he  called  his  really  noble  poems,  spread 
through  the  country  and  roused  the  hearts  of  the  working-classes, 
till  (as  happens  with  such  men)  the  words  became  deeds,  and 
wrought  as  such.  He  was  stern,  and  even  hard;  but  the  times 
of  Ins  youth  were  hard,  and  the  bad  law  under  which  his  order 
suffered  even  hunger  is  answerable  for  a  harshness  which  could 
not  be  at  once  cured  when  the  law  was  rectified.  He  was  a  true 
and  a  great  poet,  and  the  fire  burned  within  him  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  at  68. 

His  name  carries  us  over  to  the  poets  and  other  authors  of  his 
time.     Within  this  period  died  Wordsworth,  Moore,  and  Joanna 
Baillie,  —  all  in  old  age,  but  not  the  less  lamented  by  those  who 
Thomas      in  youth  had  worshipped  them.     Moore  took  a  lower 
Moore.       place  than  either  of  the  others,  —  not  living  by  poetry 
as  Wordsworth  did,  incessantly  feeding  his  mind  and  heart  by  it; 
nor  simply  and  contentedly  enjoying  it  in  modest  privacy,  as  was 
Joanna  Baillie's  way.     Yet  there  were  multitudes  who  loved  the 
music  of  Moore's  lays,  and  had  been  and  still  were  fired  by  the 
glow  of  his   patriotic  songs ;   and   these  were  grieved  when   it 
became  known  that  Thomas  Moore  was  too  far  gone  in  faculties 
for  society,  and  then  that  he  was  dead,  at  the  age  of  72. —  In 
wiiiiam         Wordsworth  we  had  a  great  gift  in  his  lofty  eloquence 
Wordsworth.  an(j  jn  njs  vindication  of  all  human  sympathies;  but  it 
appears  probable  that  a  future  generation  will  be  most  grateful 
to  him  for  having  brought  us  up  out  of  a  misleading  convention- 
alism in  poetry,  to  a  recognition  and  contemplation  of  nature  in 
subject  and  in  expression.     It  was  long  before  the  critical  world 
could  be  disabused  ;  but  the  effort  was  met  by  popular  sympathy, 
wherever  it  could  be  reached  from  the  beginning;  and  the  popu- 
lar sympathy  long  ago  rose  above  all  the  opposition  of  an  out- 
Joanna      worn  criticism.  —  It  was  before  our  generation   that 
Baiuie.      Joanna  Baillie  wrote  the  plays  which  turned  the  heads 
of  the  reading  world ;  but.  up  to  her  latest  dny,  when  she  was  89, 
she  was  more  honored  than  in  her  illustrious  youth,  if  less  wor- 
shipped.    She  died  in  1851  ;  and  in  four  years  more  her  contem- 
Samuei      porary  and  friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  followed  at  the  age  of 
Rogers.      92.     It  was  his  chief  poem,  "  Pleasures  of  Memory," 
which  stimulated  Campbell  to  write  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope." 
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The  quiet  and  gentle  beauty  of  Mr.  Rogers's  poem  made  its  way 
to  the  general  heart ;  and  its  early  fame  has  not  been  obscured  by 
other  good  deeds  of  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  advancement  of  art,  and 
in  generous  aid  to  intellectual  aspirants  of  every  class.  —  Maria 
Edgeworth  lived  to  be  82,  and  died  in  184U.  She  it  was  who 
earlv  and  effectually  interested  her  century  in  the  char-  Maria  Edge- 
acter  and  lot  of  the  Irish  ;  and  she  did  much  besides  to  wor"i- 
raise  the  character  of  fiction,  and  to  gratify  the  popular  mind, 
before  Scott  and  Bulwer  and  Dickens  occupied  that  field  of 
literature.  It  was  as  the  friend  of  little  children,  however,  that 
Miss  Edgeworth  is  most  beloved,  and  will  be  most  gratefully 
remembered.  Her  delectable  Rosamond  is  worth  a  score  of 
famed  novel  heroes,  and  is  surely  destined  to  everlasting  youth, 
with  an  ingenuousness  that  can  never  be  sullied,  and  a  vivacity 
that  can  never  be  chilled.  —  Among  the  minor  writers  of  the 
period,  a  word  of  remembrance  and  of  sorrow  may  be  EUot  War- 
spoken  on  the  fate  of  Eliot  Warburton,  who  perished  burton- 
in  the  burning  of  the  "Amazon"  steamer,  in  1852.  His  writings 
were  of  no  high  or  durable  importance,  but  he  gave  pleasure  to 
many  readers  in  his  day.  —  Something  more  may  be  Basil  Mon- 
said  of  Basil  Montague,  though  his  pretensions  ex-  tasue- 
ceeded  his  qualifications  in  the  walk  of  philosophy.  He  was  not 
a  qualified  expositor  of  Bacon ;  but  he  excelled  in  selection  from 
old  philosophers  and  divines.  He  should  be  remembered  for  his 
pertinacious  and  indomitable  efforts  to  get  the  punishment  of 
death  abolished.  He  holds  a  prominent  place  among  the  good 
men  who  used  their  social  influence  successfully  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  meu  and  women  to  death  for  other  than  the 
gravest  offences.  —  A  far  greater  essayist,  the  acknowledged 
prince  of  criticism,  died  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  77, —  Francis  Jeff- 
Francis  Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  rey- 
which,  though  instituted  long  before  the  period  of  our  history, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  of  the 
time.  No  one  supposes  the  influence  to  have  been  altogether 
for  good,  or  the  principle  of  reviewing  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
defensible,  —  as  authors  must  generally  be  better  informed  on 
the  subjects  they  write  on  than,  their  self-constituted  judges ;  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  was  in 
its  early  days  as  generous,  or  at  any  time  as  earnest,  as  could  be 
wished:  but,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  it  was  of  eminent  service 
in  opening  a  wide  range  of  subjects  to  middle-class  readers, 
and  in  advocating  liberal  political  principles.  Francis  Jeffrey's 
articles  were  the  gems  of  the  publication :  all  clear,  sensible, 
here  and  there  deep  and  always  elegant,  they  make  us  wonder 
why  the  fame  of  the  essayists  of  a  century  earlier  should  have  so 
far  transcended  that  of  the  best  of  our  Edinburgh  reviewers. 
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In  painting  we  lost  Turner,  in  1851,  whose  life  was  a  plea  for 
T.  w. M.  the  study  of  nature  instead  of  merely  the  old  masters; 
Turner.  anc|  we  have  his  works  to  show  how  ever  new  nature 
is,  when  contemplated  by  a  mind  which  owes  its  training  to  art, 
but  not  its  conceptions. 

Placing  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  March,  1854,  we 
may  speak  of  the  other  eminent  persons  as  living;  though  some, 
as  Sir  Charles  Barry,  Professor  Wilson,  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
Mr.  Hallam,  have  since  died. 

Throughout  this  history,  some  grateful  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  benefactors  that  society  has  lost  during  our  period  of 
forty  years.  It  is  unnatural  to  conclude  without  -some  grateful 
mention  of  those  who  remained  among  us  at  the  close  of  the 
period.  Yet  how  little  can  be  said  while  they  yet  live !  How 
presumptuous  it  seems  to  suppose  that  we  can  estimate  their  in- 
fluence on  society,  or  set  forth  what  they  have  done !  It  is  only 
with  regard  to  a  very  few  that  even  a  word  can  yet  be  ventured, 
—  a  few  whose  social  influence  was  as  unquestionable  in  1846  as 
it  can  ever  be  to  another  generation.  To  a  future  generation 
must  be  left  the  duty  and  privilege  of  honoring  a  hundred  more. 
We  have,  instead  of  the  cathedral  of  old,  a  palace  of  national 
council,  which  is  the  truest  and  fittest  direction  for  the  spirit  of 
architecture  to  take  in  our  age,  and  under  our  political 
constitution  ;  and  Mr.  Barry  is  our  architect.  In  our 
splendid  Houses  of  Parliament  he  has  built  his  own  monument ; 
and  if,  as  one  of  the  arts  of  peace,  architecture  has  risen  and 
improved  during  the  period,  Mr.  Barry  has  been,  by  many  other 
works  scattered  through  our  towns,  the  chief  educator  of  the 
public  taste.  —  In  a  widely  different  department  of  training,  we 
have  had  a  guide  whose  name  should  be  remembered  by  the 
countrymen  of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Macready  has  led 

Macready.       .,  *.         11  •       ?  />     v   i  i      • 

the  nation  back  again  from  some  foolish  wanderings 
to  the  real  Shakspeare.  The  Kembles  presented  th«  chief  char- 
acters of  Shakspeare  with  a  glory  which  could  not  be  surpassed ; 
but  Mr.  Macready  has  evidenced  a  faith  in  the  popular  mind  for 
which  the  popular  heart  should  be  grateful.  He  has  not  only 
presented  many  characters  in  his  own  person  with  extreme  intel- 
lectual power  and  skill,  but  he  has  brought  these  immortal  plays 
before  the  public  eye  in  their  integrity,  and  trusted  to  the  gen- 
eral mind  to  prefer  them  to  meaner  things. 

One  poet  we  have  of  sueh  signal  and  peculiar  power  that  his 
mind  cannot  but  modify  that  of  a  future  generation.  The  poems 
Alfred  Ten-  of  Alfred  Tennyson  have  certainly  much  of  the  beauty 
nyson.  Of  a  loug-past  time  ;  but  they  have  also  a  life  so  vivid, 

a  truth  so  lucid,  and  a  melody  so  inexhaustible,  as  to  mark  him 
the  poet  that  cannot  die. 
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John  Wilson  must  unite  the  classes  of  poets  and  of  essayists ; 
for  he  is  so  entirely  both,  that  it  is  impossible  to  -sep- 
arate  him  from  either.  Before  he  was  known  as 
Christopher  North,  he  was  known  as  a  poet ;  and  assuredly  he 
is  much  more  of  a  poet  since  he  has  written  in  prose.  In  our 
periodical  literature  he  stands  alone,  giving  us,  in  the  form  of 
essays  and  dialogues,  drama,  criticism,  poetry,  natural  history, 
and  infinite  mirth,  all  blended  together  and  harmonized  by  a 
spirit  of  inexhaustible  kindliness  which  renders  him  truly  a  ben- 
efactor to  an  age  that  is  held  to  need  softening  and  cheering, 
even  more  than  expanding.  If  any  one  questions  whether  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  has  been  a  blessing  to  men  for  above  a  cen- 
tury, such  a  one,  but  no  other,  may  doubt  whether  Christopher 
North  will  be  a  blessing  to  men  of  another  time. 

Macaulay  began  his  striking  series  of  review  articles  when 
Jeffrey  was  retiring  amidst  the  well-earned  honors  of 
his  old  age.     Rapid,  brilliant,  crowded  with  powers 
and  with  beauties,  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  Essays  "  have  roused  and 
animated  and  gratified  the  minds  of  a  multitude  of  readers,  who 
would  have  required  more  than  was  reasonable  if  they  had  asked 
also  for  soundness  of  inference,  completeness  of  statement,  and 
repose  of  manner.     Mr.  Macaulay's  influence  as  a  historian  is 
for  a  future  generation  to  judge  of;  for  his  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion have  been  entered  upon  since  the  close  of  our  forty  years. 
—  Another  eminent  essayist  is  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor ;  but  his  exquisite  writings,  full  of  thought,  fresh 
and  deep,  and  of  feeling  sound  and  heroic,  with  the  charm  of  an- 
tique learning  spread  over  all,  are  the  luxury  of  the  few,  and  not 
even  likely  to  leaven  the  mind  of  the  many  through  those  few. 
Among  the  men  of  erudition  who  have  made  their 
generation  the  better  for  their  learning,  Mr.  Hallam 
is  prominent.     His  review  of  the  "  Middle  Ages  "  and  his  "  His- 
tory of  Literature "  are  among  the  benefits  of  the  time ;   but 
his  greatest  gift  is  his  "  Constitutional  History,"  the  value  of 
which,  with  its  singular  impartiality  and  dispassionateness,  may 
have  been  inestimable  in  a  transitional  political  period.  —  One 
remains  who  must  stand  alone  in  our  view,  as  he  does  in  his  life 
and  his  modes  of  thought,  and  in  the  character  of  his  writings. 
Whatever  place  we  assign  him,  and  by  whatever  name 
we  call  him,  Thomas  Carlyle  appears  to  be  the  man 
who  has  most  essentially  modified  the  mind  of  his  time.     Noth- 
ing like  his  mind  was  ever  heard  or  dreamed  of  in  our  literature 
before ;   nothing  like  his  mournful,  grotesque,  and  bitterly  ear- 
nest writing  ever  seen.     Yet  his  writings,  though  widely,  are  not 
universally  read ;  and  he  has  long  wrought  where  his  works  have 
never  appeared,  and  his  name  been  barely  heard. 
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Wherever  English  books  are  read,  Bulwer's  novels  are  found, 
and  men  and  women  are  disputing  whether  they  are 
harmless  or  much  to  be  feared.  His  mind  is  evidently 
of  so  impressible  and  so  eclectic  a  character  as  to  prevent  its 
productions  having  a  vital  influence,  and  therefore  it  seems  as  if 
they  need  not  be  feared  ;  while  there  is  great  value  in  his  wonder- 
ful analyses  and  specimens  of  the  mind  of  the  time;  the  politic, 
the  worldly,  the  sceptical,  the  artistical,  the  literary,  the  self-ob- 
servant, the  would-be  philosophical,  —  nearly  all,  perhaps,  but  the 
simple,  the  religious,  or  the  truly  philosophical.  Bulwer  has 
given  us  popular  dramas  too;  and  successful  political  pamphlets, 
and  volumes  of  poems,  and  essays.  Succeeding  more  or  less  in 
every  walk,  his  best  achievement,  as  many  good  judges  think,  is 
in  his  early  series  of  essays  republished  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Student."  However  opinions  may  vary  about  the  claims  of  par- 
ticular works,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bulwer  has  largely 
occupied  the  mind  and  leisure  of  the  public  of  his  day. —  Last 
and  greatest  among  the  novelists  comes  Charles  Dick- 
ens,—  the  Boz  who  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  us  like  a 
jin  with  his  magic  glass  among  some  Eastern  people,  showing 
forth  what  was  doing  in  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  in  odd 
places  where  nobody  ever  thought  of  going  to  look.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  any  one  should,  in  our  age  of  the  world,  exert  a 
stronger  social  influence  than  Mr.  Dickens  has  in  his  power. 
His  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  suffering  and  the  frail ; 
and  this  makes  him  the  idol  of  those  who  suffer,  from  whatever 
cause.  We  may  wish  that  he  had  a  sounder  social  philosophy, 
and  that  he  could  suggest  a  loftier  moral  to  sufferers ;  could  lead 
them  i.u  oce  that  "  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  and  that 
hi-  best  happiness  lies  in  those  parts  of  his  nature  which  are  only 
animated  and  exalted  by  suffering,  if  it  does  not  proceed  too  far; 
could  show  us  something  of  the  necessity  and  blessedness  of 
homely  and  incessant  self-discipline,  and  dwell  a  little  less  fondly 
on  the  grosser  indulgences  and  commoner  beneficence  which  are 
pleasant  enough  in  their  own  place,  but  which  can  never  make  a 
man  and  society  so  happy  as  he  desires  them  to  become.  We 
may  wish  for  these  tilings,  and  we  may  shrink  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  human  miseries  as  an  artistical  study ;  but,  these  great 
drawbacks  ouce  admitted,  we  shall  be  eager  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  in  Charles  Dickens  a  man  of  a  genius  which  cannot  but 
mark  the  time,  and  accelerate  or  retard  its  tendencies.  In  as  far 
as  its  tendencies  are  to  "consider  the  poor,"  and  to  strip  off  the 
disguises  of  cant,  he  is  vastly  accelerating  them.  As  to  whether 
his  delineations  are  true  to  broad-daylight  English  life,  that  may 
be.  for  gome  time  to  come  a  matter  of  opinion  on  which  men  will 
differ.  That  they  are,  one  and  all,  true  to  the  ideal  in  the 
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author's  mind,  is  a  matter  on  which  none  differ ;  while  the  inex- 
haustible humor,  the  unbounded  power  of  observation,  the  ex- 
quisite occasional  pathos,  and  the  geniality  of  spirit  throughout, 
carry  all  readers  far  away  from  critical  thoughts,  and  give  to  the 
author  the  whole  range  of  influence,  from  the  palace  library  to 
the  penny  book-club. 

It  is  something  new  in  England  to  see  a  satirical  periodical, — 
a  farcical  exposure  of  the  sins  and  follies  of  the  time. 
We  have  one  now.  Some  of  the  wits  of  London, 
with  Douglas  Jerrold  at  their  head,  set  up  a  weekly  commentary 
on  the  doings  of  London  as  seen  by  "  Punch ; "  and  there  is  no 
comer  of  the  kingdom  to  which  ''Punch's"  criticisms  have  not 
penetrated.  The  work  has  been  very  useful,  as  well  as  abund- 
antly amusing  :  it  has  had  its  faults  and  follies,  and  has  dropped 
some  of  them  ;  and  now  its  objects  of  satire  are  usually  as  legiti- 
mate as  its  satire  is  pungent  and  well-tempered.  It  is  som»  thing 
that  the  grave  English  have  a  droll  periodical  to  make  them 
laugh  every  week ;  and  it  is  something  more  that  the  laugh  is 
not  at  the  expense  of  wisdom. 

In  the  solemn  and  immortal  labors  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
observatory  we  have  Faraday  and  Herschel  yet  busy. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  the  secrets  of  nature  which 
they  are  laying  open ;  and  it  is  not  for  any  one  to  compute  what 
they  have  done,  or  to  anticipate  what  they  may  do.  Of  one 
work  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  we  may  form  some  estimate,  —  his 
"  Preliminary  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy."  That  treatise 
is  enough  to  make  any  man  with  a  mind  and  heart  long  to  devote 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  science,  as  the  high  road  to 
wisdom,  from  that  moment  onwards.  His  own  devotion  to  it  is 
an  example  and  inducement  to  all  who  can  follow.  He  went  to 
the  Cape  to  set  up  his  observatory,  leaving  behind  all  consid- 
erations but  that  of  the  advancement  of  science  ;  and  every  step 
of  his  pilgrimage  has  set  its  mark  on  a  future  age. — 

Fa.ru.da.v 

As  for  Faraday,  we  dare  say  only  that  he  is  pene- 
trating into  mysteries  of  existence  of  which  his  own  vast  facul- 
ties caii  hardly  bear  the  contemplation,  and  which  will  therefore 
become  fully  comprehensible  only  to  a  future  generation.  Under 
his  gaze  and  his  touch,  the  solid  material  of  the  universe  is  all 
melting  away;  matter  —  according  to  the  old  and  now  vulgar 
idea  of  it  —  is  dissolving  itself  into  forces  ;  and  our  feeble 
insight  into  nature  would  be  blinded,  and  our  weak  grasp  of 
reliance  would  be  all  cast  loose,  but  for  the  great  truth  which 
presents  itself  more  clearly  through  all  changes,  —  that  immuta- 
ble law  rules  everywhere,  all-sufficing  for  our  intellectual  support 
mid  our  ease  of  heart.  If  we  cannot  compute  what  has  been 
done  by  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  Faraday  for  the  period 
VOL.  iv.  39 
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through  which  we  have  nnssed,  we  can  say  nothing  of  how  they 
will  influence  the  next.  We  can  only  feel  certain,  that,  in  as  far 
as  they  must  change  the  aspect  of  the  universe,  and  give  a  new 
command  over  the  conditions  of  organized  life,  they  must  largely 
affect  the  destiny  of  man,  both  in  his  intellectual  progress  and  his 
social  relations.  It  will  be  for  the  men  of  that  future  time  to 
assign  to  Faraday  his  place  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  of 
his  kind. 

In  taking  a  review  of  any  period  within  our  own  experience, 
National  ad-  every  one  of  us  is  apt  to  exaggerate  the  gains  of  the 
vanoement.  time,  —  its  gains  in  knowledge,  arts,  and  moral  views. 
This  arises  in  part  from  our  confounding  change  or  expansion  in 
our  own  ideas  with  change  in  the  world  about  us.  Therefore 
we  are  liable  to  be  struck  by  an  opposite  view  upon  occasion ; 
and,  in  contemplating  the  best  things  in  the  old  world,  —  not  its 
arts  and  science,  but  the  wisdom  of  its  sages,  and  the  mental  con- 
dition and  communion  of  its  people,  —  to  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
the  human  race  has  got  on  so  very  much  as  is  commonly  said. 
If  we  endeavor  to  keep  our  view  extended,  we  shall  not  suppose 
that  any  critical  or  decisive  advance  can  have  been  made  by  any 
section  of  the  human  race  in  a  period  of  forty  years ;  and  we 
shall  look  without  pride  or  vanity,  it  may  be  hoped,  upon  such 
improvements  as  may  be  recognized ;  while  the  review  of  such 
improvements  may  be  thoroughly  delightful,  as  convincing  us  of 
that  rapid  partial  advance  towards  the  grand,  slow,  general  ad- 
vance which  we  humbly  but  firmly  trust  to  be  the  destination  of 
the  human  race. 

To  look  first  to  the  lowest  class  of  improvements,  —  the  arts  of 
Electric  tele-  lifr»  —  we  find  many  of  recent  origin,  which  promote 
graph-  the  general  convenience  and  comfort.  The  electric 

telegraph  is  a  marvel  of  the  time  which  our  minds  are  even  yet 
hardly  able  to  familiarize  themselves  with ;  and  yet,  while 
amazed  at  what  we  see,  we  have  a  clear  persuasion  that  this  is 
but  the  opening  of  a  series  of  discoveries  and  inventions.  News 
is  transmitted  as  by  a  lightning  flash ;  messages  are  exchanged, 
police  and  soldiery  may  be  summoned  on  an  emergency,  crimi- 
nals are  captured,  scientific  observations  at  distant  points  may 
become  all  but  simultaneous,  and  there  is  a  strengthening  expec- 
tation that  distant  countries  may  communicate,  not  by  the  sea, 
slowly  and  hazardously,  as  hitherto,  but  through  the  sea,  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.  And  still,  when  we  look  at  the  natural 
facts  that  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  course  of  recent 
experiments,  we  are  aware  that  much  more  remains  to  be  re- 
Suu-paint-  vealed.  —  Then,  again,  we  have  discovered  the  wonder- 
tos-  ful  fact  of  sun-painting.  Not  only  are  our  portraits 

taken  (with  a  harshness  at  present  which  will  soon,  no  doubt,  be 
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softened  down  by  art),  —  portraits  about  whose  likeness  there 
can  be  no  dispute,  —  but  a  world  of  toil  and  error  is  certain  to  be 
saved  in  coast-surveying,  architectural  portraiture,  and  delinea- 
tion in  natural  history.  Every  fibre  of  a  flower,  every  stone  of 
a  building,  every  feature  of  any  scene,  is  fixed  in  a  moment  in 
its  true  proportions,  to  last  for  ever.  There  need  no  more  be 
controversy  in  future  centuries  about  the  aspects  of  perished 
cities,  or  speculation  about  the  faces  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
Each  age  may  leave  to  the  future  a  picture-gallery  of  its  whole 
outer  life.  —  Then,  again,  there  is  a  telescope  existing  LordRosse's 
of  such  power,  that  every  rock  in  our  side  of  the  moon,  telescope, 
as  large  as  a  church,  is  visible.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  this 
marvel  yet,  becau.se  it  is  not  yet  so  manageable  as  it  will  be ;  'and 
errors  derived  from  its  use  are  as  enormous  as  its  powers.  But 
it  is  a  vast  new  opening  into  science,  through  which  wise  men 
are  learning  to  look,  and  which  may  hereafter  stand  wide  to  the 
peasant  and  the  child.  —  Of  steam  and  railways  enough  lias  been 
said.  Everybody  knows  more  than  could  be  told  here  of  what 
they  do  in  superseding  toil,  in  setting  human  hands  free  for 
skilled  labor,  in  bringing  men  face  to  face  with  each  other,  and 
with  nature  and  novelty;  the  peer  face  to  face  with  the  farmer 
and  the  merchant,  and  the  mechanic  face  to  face  with  mountain 
and  forest  and  sea.  —  Then,  again,  we  have  new  explo-  . 

.  .   .      „  ,  .  .      '  Gun-cotton. 

sive  substances  which  first  connect  themselves  in  our 
thoughts  with  war,  —  as  the  gun-cotton  of  recent  invention,  but 
which  will  doubtless  be  used  to  lay  open  secrets  of  human  na- 
ture, and  help  us  in  our  application  of  the  arts  when  the  nations 
shalt  not  learn  war  any  more.  In  an  humbler  way,  but  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  one,  we  have  now  means  of  obtaining  fire 
in  a  moment,  everywhere.  Not  only  in  the  cottage,  but  in  every 
house,  the  tiresome  tinder-box,  with  its  slowness  and  uncertainty, 
was  the  only  way  to  get  fire  twenty  years  ago,  except  in  the 
chemist's  laboratory,  where  phosphorus  matches  were  a  sort  of 
terror  to  the  commonalty.  Now  the  penny  box  of  lucifers  is  in 
every  cottage,  where  it  saves  the  burning  of  the  rushlight  for  the 
baby's  sake.  We  have  had  some  rick  and  shed-burning  in  con- 
sequence ;  but  that  evil  was  sure  to  follow  any  great  facility  in 
obtaining  fire.  —  In  water-proof  clothing,  the  poor  have  obtained 
a  great  benefit.  Large  classes  of  laborers  may  soon  be  better 
protected  from  wet  at  their  out-door  work  than  are  the  policemen 
of  the  present  day.  —  The  Thames  Tunnel  may  at  first  The  Thames 
appear  purely  a  work  of  human  head  and  hands, —  tunnel. 
a  piece  of  boring  and  building;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
achieved  in  an  age  of  science  inferior  to  our  own.  Mention  has 
been  made  before  of  the  strong  and  wide  interest  which  existed 
about  this  work  when  it  was  brought  to  a  stop,  and  shut  up  for 
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some  years.  The  sanguine  were  justified  in  their  prophecies  that 
it  would  be  opened  again.1  In  December,  1841,  the  works  reached 
the  shaft  at  Wapping;  and,  on  the  24th,  an  opening  was  made 
in  the  brick-work  of  the  shaft,  and  a  large  party  of  gentlemen 

—  all    the  director?  and  several   original  subscnbi-rs —  walked 
through,  being  the  first  persons  who  had  ever  passed  under  the 
river  from  shore  to  shore.     In  March,  1843,  it  was  opened  to 
foot-passengers  ;  a  grand  procession  with  music  passing  through 
one  side,  and  returning  by  the  other.2     While  this  modern  mer- 
maid music  was  going  on  lower  than  the  fishes  could  dive,  there 
was  some  grief  and  mourning  above,  —  such  as  always  makes 
the  drawback  on  new  appfiances  of  civilization.     A  black  flag 
was1  hung  out  at  the  tunnel  pier,  to  show  the  displeasure  of  the 
watermen   at   such   a  supersession   of  their   Redriffe  ferry.     In 
the  next  July,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  went  to  see  the 
tunnel ;    and,  in  the   following  March,  at  the   end  of  the   first 
year,  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  foot-passengers  had  paid  toll.     To 
this  day,  it  is  the  first  object  of  curiosity  to  foreigners  visiting 
London. 

It  must  be  in  another  kind  of  history  than  this  that  the  prog- 
British  Scien-  ress  °*  science  during  the  last  forty  years  should  be 
wee  Associa-  recorded.  Here  we  can  only  point  out  the  great  ap- 
paratus provided  for  that  end  in  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  This  association  has 
continued  to  hold  its  meetings  from  year  to  year;  and,  admitting 
all  that  has  been  said,  and  all  that  can  be  said,  of  its  drawbacks, 

—  of  the  waste  of  time  by  the  talking  of  egotists,  and  the  levity 
and  vanity  of  many  who  congregate  there  for  excitement  or  dis- 
play,—  there   remains  a  large   amount  of  practical  service   to 
human  interests.     There  are  men  watching  the  tides  on  the  shores 
of  all  seas ;  and  we  are  likely  to  know  in  time  the  levels  of  all 
the    waters   of    the    globe.     Observatories  —  Russian,    French, 
American,  British,  and  others  —  are  set  up  in  every  zone.     One 
man  comes  with  proof  in  his  hand  of  the  existence  of  an  unseen 
heavenly  body,  which  others  begin  to  look  for;   and  something, 

whether  it  or  another,  is  found.  Others  come  from 
searching  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  bring  up  almost 
incredible  knowledge  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  most 
obvious  result,  perhaps,  to  common  eyes,  of  these  scientific  gath- 
erings, is  the  wide  spread  of  geological  knowledge;  or,  at  least, 
of  ideas  relating  to  such  knowledge.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
men  should  have  some  notion  of  the  structure  of  the  globe;  it 
is  better  that  their  minds  should  open  to  the  conception  of  vast 
spaces  of  time,  and  of  huge  revolutions  of  nature,  and  of  that 
order  of  appearance  of  all  living  things  which  is  so  unlike  pre- 

1  Annual  Register,  1841,  Chron.  123.       2  Annual  Register,  1843,  Chron.  30. 
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vious  conception  ;  but  it  must  surely  be  a  nobler  thing  still  that 
men  should  learn  the  relation  they  bear  to  their  place  of 
abode,  —  should  get  to  know  how  the  human  mind  and  life 
take  their  character  from  the  geological  formation  of  the  region 
they  dwell  in.  If  they  perceive  how  the  dwellers  in  the  desert 
must  necessarily  be  one  sort  of  men,  and  the  dwellers  in  pasture- 
lands  another,  —  how  thoughts  and  desires  and  ways,  and  there- 
fore physical  structure  itself,  are  modified  by  men  living  in  a 
mineral,  or  a  pastoral,  or  an  agricultural  district,  —  they  have 
obtained  a  grasp  of  some  of  the  grandest  conditions  of  human 
lite,  from  which  must  arise,  in  time,  some  determining  power 
over  the  human  lot.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
how  the  science  of  geology  interests  at  once  the  reasoning  and 
the  observing  faculties,  the  imagination,  —  both  antiquarian  and 
speculative,  —  and  ^he  humanity  which  dwells  more  or  less  in 
every  one,  that  its  spread  among  the  people  should  be  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  facts  of  our  time. 

Then,  there  is  some  advance  made  towards  a  real  science  of 
medicine.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  yet  any 
science  of  medicine,  properly  so  called ;  and  the  ablest 
physicians  are  the  most  ready  and  anxious  to  make  the  declara- 
tion. But  there  are,  or  seem  to  be,  now  clear  openings  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  not  only  to  that  of  symp- 
toms of  disease.  As  a  philosopher  of  our  day  is  wont  to  say,  we 
are  now  presented,  as  it  were,  with  the  fragmentary  parts  of  some 
great  general  law  of  the  human  frame,  which  we  seem  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  discovering.  Since  the  peae»j,  the  physicians  of 
Europe  have  communicated  more  freely  than  before  ;  though 
still  the  spirit  of  the  profession  hinders  their  communicating 
enough,  or  in  the  best  manner.  The  hitherto  universal  empirical 
method  of  producing,  by  drugs  and  otherwise,  one  set  of  symp- 
toms of  disease  to  drive  out  another,  has  already  given  way,  in 
many  directions,  to  the  trial  of  more  natural  methods,  based  on 
new  observations.  Dr.  Hahnemann's  opposite  method,  based  on  a 
theory  yet  dim  and  imperfect,  but  more  philosophical  on  the  face 
of  it,  prevails  widely  in  schools  of  medicine  abroad,  and  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  England,  so  as  to  have  remarkably  diminished 
the  application  of  drugs,  and  the  creation  of  artificial  ailments. 
The  water-system,  with  all  its  abuse  and  extravagance,  has  been 
useful  in  putting  a  check  upon  the  worse  empiricism  which  pre- 
ceded it;  and  we  have  considerably  advanced  in  our  insight  into 
some  prodigious  mysteries  of  the  human  frame,  which  rebuke 
alike  the  levity  of  ignorance  and  the  solemnity  of  professional 
dogmatism.  Our  knowledge  is  as  yet  little  enough,  but  it  is 
more  than  it  was ;  and  one  consequence  of  the  research,  and  of 
improved  intercourse  with  the  continent,  —  a  consequence  open  to 
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universal  observation,  —  is,  that  physicians  give  fewer  and  fewer 
drugs,  and  admit  more  and  more  freely  that  a  scientific  basis  for 
their  profession  remains  to  be  found.  —  As  might  be  expected,  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  the  art  of  surgery, 
have  advanced  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate ;  and,  in  this  way,  the 
chances  of  alleviation  of  human  suffering  are  improving  every 
day. 

And  here  we  slide  into  the  department  of  social  interests. 
Sanitary  im-  The  attention  given  to  sanitary  improvement  is  a  lead- 
provement.  jng  feature  of  our  time.  Thirty  years  ajjjo,  scarcely 
anybody  thought  jof  pure  air,  good  drainage,  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water,  or  even  cleanliness  of  person,  as  we  all  think  of  them 
now.  In  the  greatest  houses,  there  was  little  or  no  thought 
about  what  kind  of  soil  the  house  was  built  on,  or  where  the 
drains  emptied  themselves,  or  where  the  used-up  air  of  the  apart- 
ments went  to,  or  perhaps  of  the  necessity  of  thorough  daily 
ablution ;  yet  now  thepe  things  are  coming  into  consideration  on 
behalf  of  the  very  poorest.  There  was,  forty  years  ago,  more 
spirit-and-water  drinking  among  the  middle  classes,  more  tight- 
lacing  among  women,  more  physicking  of  children,  more  close 
rooms,  a  more  imperfect  washing  of  clothes,  less  exercise  and 
cold  water  in  general  use,  less  horror  at  close  alleys,  and  large 
cities  without  airing-grounds.  Now  we  have  people's  parks  here 
and  there ;  we  have  baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  poor,  —  and 
not  as  charity,  but  as  a  purchasable  convenience  for  those  who 
live  in  small  houses  or  few  rooms.  We  have  not  yet  achieved 
the  wholesome  and  profitable  drainage  of  towns,  and  ventilation 
of  the  houses  therein,  and  the  abolition  of  burial  of  the  dead 
among  the  homes  of  the  living ;  but  we  have  a  firm  hold  of  the 
idea  and  the  purpose,  and  the  great  work  is  therefore  sure  to  be 
Dr.  Andrew  done.  Among  many  benefactors  in  this  direction,  we 
Combe.  must  mention,  first,  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  the  kindly 
Edinburgh  physician,  who  turned  his  own  loss  of  health  to  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  health  of  others.  He  made  himself  a 
subject  of  cool  philosophical  observation,  and  gave  us  the  benefit, 
in  some  popular  works  on  physiological  subjects,  which  have 
diffused  a  useful  knowledge  of  £he  conditions  of  health,  and  a 
wholesome  observance  of  them,  wherever  they  have  spread,  — 
that  is,  almost  all  over  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
probably  much  further.  In  these  works,  whose  views  are  to  a 
great  degree  the  reflection  of  the  sufferings  of  the  author,  there 
is  no  trace  of  egotism,  or  of  any  thing  else  that  is  morbid.  Dr. 
Combe  unconsciously  gives  us  in  them  a  moral  instruction  not 
Mr.  Chad-  IGSS  valuable  than  the  sanitary.  —  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
wick.  no  doubt  done  more  than  any  one  other  man  in  direct 

furtherance  of  the  general  health.     He  has  looked  at  the  subject 
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on  every  side,  and  exhibited  it  in  every  light.  He  has  insisted, 
not  only  on  the  cruelty  of  condemning  a  multitude  of  our  citizens 
to  disea.se  and  premature  death,  but  on  the  sin  of  encouraging 
crime  by  discomfort,  and  the  folly  of  expending  more  money  on 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  support  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  that  they  leave,  than  would  keep  the  community  in 
health.  Mr.  Chadwick's  connection  with  the  first  commission 
of  the  new  poor-law  afforded  him  opportunity  for  obtaining  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  information  on  sanitary  subjects ;  and 
he  has  so  strenuously  worked  the  enterprise  of  reform,  that  its 
completion  is,  amidst  many  discouragements  and  difficulties  nat- 
ural in  such  a  case,  merely  a  question  of  time.  Before  the  his- 
tory of  another  period  shall  be  written  by  some  one  of  the  next 
generation,  we  may  hope  that  the  Thames  will  have  ceased  to 
receive  the  filth  of  London  and  of  other  towns ;  that  the  sewers 
will  answer  their  proper  purpose ;  that  every  house  will  be  sup- 
plied with  pure  water ;  that  the  dead  will  be  buried  in  country 
cemeteries ;  that  every  stagnant  ditch  and  dunghill  will  be  treated 
as  a  public  offence ;  and  that  the  causes  of  fever  will  be  de- 
stroyed wherever  it  is  possible  to  detect  them. 

The  pursuit  of  this  inquiry  has  cut  out  work  for  the  agricul- 
tural associations  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  now  known  A<*ricuiturai 
that  the  proper  application  of  the  filth  that  destroys  associations. 
life  by  fever,  would  support,  in  the  form  of  wholesome  food,  a 
vastly  increased  amount  of  human  life.  The  science  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  has  advanced  materially  within  thirty  years, — 
partly  in  consequence  of  our  improved  intercourse  with  the  con- 
tinent. And  our  agricultural  associations  have  sprung  up  within 
a  much  shorter  date.  The  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  pet  project 
of  George  III.,  was  supported  by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant. 
It  had  no  real  life  in  it,  and  it  expired  when  the  parliamentary 
grant  was  withdrawn  in  1817.  After  that,  we  had  in  England 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  great  and  useful  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland.  Scotch  farming  improved  continually.  In  Eng- 
land, farming  could  hardly  grow  worse  than  it  had  been ;  but  it 
did  not  improve.  Mr.  William  Shaw  understood  something  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  need.  In  1834,  and  subsequent  years,  he 
urged  continually,  in  agricultural  periodicals,  the  formation  of  a 
national  society  for  the  advancement  of  practical  agriculture. 
At  the  dinner  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  on  the  llth  of  December, 
1837,  Lord  Spencer  proposed  the  formation  of  such  a  society; 
and  the  thing  was  done.  From  the  knowledge  since  obtained,  and 
the  results  already  exhibited,  it  appears,  that,  if  we  understood 
our  position  and  our  business,  there  need  be  no  more  fear  of 
an  insufficiency  of  work  or  of  food  for  the  people.  If  all  refuse 
were  used  as  manure,  and  all  the  land  now  under  cultivation 
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were  properly  tilled,  v.*e  should  hear  no  more  in  our  time  of 
surplus  population,  of  wages  falling  below  8s.,  of  farmers  having 
cause  to  dread  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  or  of  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  being  confined  to  classes  who  by  no  means 
want  it  most.  As  the  development  of  manufactures  was  the 
grand  economical  feature  of  the  last  century,  that  of  agriculture 
appears  likely  to  become  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  present. 
The  pernicious  spell  of  protection  is  dissolved ;  something  like  a 
scientific  education  is  now  to  be  obtained  by  the  next  generation 
of  farmers ;  and  our  sanitary  researches  are  about  to  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  the  first  requisite  of  increased  production.  We 
may  hope  soon  to  see  the  agricultural  population  once  more  gain- 
ing upon  the  manufacturing,  and  the  rural  laboring-class  ceasing 
to  be  the  opprobrium  of  our  polity.  —  We  have  shown 

Game  laws.         _  .  „  '    .     J .    . 

that  the  preservation  ot  game  is  giving  way,  and  must 
give  way  still  further. —  We  are  in  course  of  improvement  with 
Prison  man-  regard  to  our  prison  management.  There  is  nothing 
agement.  to  boast  about  yet,  when  we  look  at  our  convicts  as 
victims  of  moral  disease  induced  by  ignorance  and  social  neglect; 
but  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  state  of  our  prisons  now 
and  forty  years  since.  Since  that  time,  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  co-adju- 
tors  have  done  their  benevolent  work ;  and  it  has  been  followed 
up  by  government  and  local  authorities  to  such  a  point  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  a  thorough  reform  in  time.  The  main  existing  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  want  of  an  ascertained  basis  of  action. 
We  have  not  settled  yet  what  to  do  with  our  convicts.  There  is 
a  clear  expectation  everywhere  that  the  punishment  of  death 
will  soon  be  abolished.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  almost  uni- 
versal discontent  with  our  transportation  system,  and  the  widest 
diversity  of  views  as  to  how  convicts  are  to  be  managed  and  dis- 
posed of.  It  is  not  for  us  to  prophesy  what  the  result  will  be. 
It  is  enough  to  record  that  the  question  is  before  the  national 
mind.  It  is  enough  that  justice  and  mercy  are  invoked ;  for 
there  never  yet  was  any  difficulty,  which,  once  appealed  to,  they 
refused  to  solve. 

AVe  have  seen  how  essentially  our  criminal  law  has  been  im- 
proved since  the  days  when  Romilly  labored  on  amidst  dis- 
couragement of  every  kind.  We  have  seen  how  our  nation  has 
Extinction  been  relieved  from  the  disgrace  of  slaveholding.  We 
of  slavery.  have  failed  in  our  efforts  to  stop  the  slave-trade  ;  and 
we  appear  slow  to  learn  that  the  slave-trade  can  come  to  an  end 
only  by  being  superseded,  and  not  by  being  checked  by  force 
of  arms.  By  encouraging  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar,  and 
coffee  by  free  labor ;  by  fostering  innocent  commerce  in  Africa  ; 
and.  not  least,  by  sympathizing  with  the  peaceful  efforts  of  aboli- 
tionists wherever  they  are  striving  against  the  curse  of  slavery,— 
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we  can  do  more  for  the  extinction  of  the  hellish  traffic  than  by 
any  armed  force  that  can  be  sent  out  upon  the  sea.  As  the  na- 
tion first  in  economic  rank  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  it 
seems  as  if  it  must  be  our  business  to  put  down  slavery  by  ex- 
hibiting its  inferiority  to  free  labor,  while  not  the  less  insisting 
on  its  moral  odiousness. 

We  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes.    We  have  seen  a  small  beginning  made  of  a  _, 

n  .  .       .          Education. 

state  education  or  children.  A  very  small  beginning 
it  is,  —  the  whole  sum  of  parliamentary  grants  not  yet  reaching 
half  a  million.  There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  virtuous  vol- 
untary effort  among  Churchmen,  Dissenters,  Chartists,  employers 
of  labor,  and  a  multitude  who  were  ready  to  aid :  but  there 
are  bounds  to  the  ability  of  individuals;  and  it  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  go  on  expanding  in  proportion  to  the  ever- 
growing need.  Again,  the  quality  of  the  education  given  by 
private  efforts  is  a  very  uncertain  matter.  It  can  rarely  be  so 
good  as  that  which  is  planned  frosn  the  united  wisdom  of  a 
people,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  of  a  very  low  order.  The  sectarian 
spirit,  which  is  the  curse  of  English  society,  has  thus  far  con- 
demned the  children  of  the  nation  to  a  defective  education,  or  to 
total  ignorance.  While  in  no  department  of  benevolent  action 
has  there  been  more  energy  and  good-will  than  in  extending 
education,  in  none  are  we  more  behind  the  needs  of  the  time. 
We  shall  not  be  safe,  morally,  politically,  or  economically,  till 
we  join  in  agreeing,  that,  as  each  Church  cannot  have  its  own 
way,  nor  any  one,  even  though  it  be  the  Established  Chii'-ch,  we 
must  meet  the  evil  of  ignorance  in  the  largest  class  of  the 
people,  by  tin-owing  open  to  all  means  of  sound  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education,  leaving  the  religious  instruction  and  training 
to  the  pastors  or  guardians  of  the  pupils.  In  indirect  ways, 
meanwhile,  the  education  of  the  people  has  been  going  on.  We 
have  seen  that  much  was  done  for  the  intellects  of  large  numbers 
by  the  action  of  the  Anti-Coru-Law  League.  Much,  again,  has 
been  done  by  the  vast  spread  of  cheap  literature,  inducing,  among 
other  benefits,  the  formation  of  penny-a-week  book  clubs.  — 
And  then  there  is  that  animating  feature  of  the  time,  Popular 
the  introduction  of  music  as  a  popular  pursuit.  For  muslc- 
this,  we  are  obviously  indebted  to  the  peace.  It  is  from  Ger- 
many that  this  remarkable  benefit  has  come.  In  1842,  we  find 
the  first  performance  of  Mr.  Hullah's  musical  classes  to  have 
taken  place,  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Albert,  in  Exeter  Hall.1 
The  classes  were  formed  under  the  sanction  of  the  government 
council  of  education.  Here,  on  the  very  first  public  trial,  1500 
novices  sang,  without  the  guidance  of  any  instrument,  psalms. 

1  Annual  Register,  1842,  Chron.  71. 
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hymns,  and  a  madrigal,  in  a  manner  which  made  some  hearers 
look  upon  Mr.  Hullah  as  a  sort  of  magician,  who  could  con- 
vert a  crowd  of  untuned  English  adults,  hitherto  almost  uncon- 
scious what  music  was,  into  a  vast  organ  endowed  with  soul. 
Since  that  date,  music  has  been  a  beloved  and  joyful  pursuit  in 
many  a  little  back-parlor  in  Whitechapel  and  the  suburbs  of 
London,  in  many  a  workshop  in  provincial  towns,  and  at  evening 
gatherings  in  remote  villages  wliere  some  pupil  of  Hullah  or 
Mainzer  may  have  settled.  There  is  now  glee-singing  to  bu 
heard  among  apprentices  in  north-country  villages  which  could 
hardly  have  been  surpassed,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  our 
cathedral  towns.  — In  another  branch  of  art,  how  has 
the  popular  taste  been  improved  by  the  immigration 
of  foreigners!  Before  181.5,  our  artisan  classes  saw  an  exhibi- 
tion of  wax-work  occasionally,  and  could  buy  for  their  mantel- 
shelf blue  and  green  piaster  parrots,  and  brown  and  white 
plaster  cats.  Now,  we  find  in  cottages  the  Princess  Marie's 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  Canova's  groups,  or  our  own  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  —  cheap  and  somewhat  coarse,  but  better  than  parrots 
and  cats.  It  is  surprising  now  to  go  into  remote  corners  of  the 
country,  where  Italian  boys  have  not  penetrated,  and  see  there 
what  ornaments  our  people  admired  before  the  peace.  This  is  a 
benefit  not  confined  to  large  towns.  In  large  towns  we  find  some- 
thing more.  We  find  museums  and  galleries  of  art,  and  exhi- 
bitions of  manufactures  opened  to  the  multitude.  The  British 
Museum  admits,  on  Easter  Monday,  more  than  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  provincial  city ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  artisans  in 
London  who  can  now  tell  their  brother-workmen  about  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  Egyptian  temples  and  tombs,  and  the  monuments 
of  -Assyrian  mouarchs  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Amidst  these  processes  of  virtual  education,  we  find  the  func- 
tion of  the  educator  somewhat  more  respected  than  it 

The  educator.  ,     .       .  „,.  ...  *.,. 

used  to  be.  Ihere  are  still  suburban  villages  wliere 
the  inhabitants  are  too  genteel  to  admit  persons  engaged  in  edu- 
cation to  their  book-clubs ;  but  this  is  laughed  at  by  the  wiser 
majority  of  the  middle  class.  Some  of  the  efforts  to  exalt  the 
position  of  the  educator  have  been  fantastic  enough,  and  unsuc- 
cessful accordingly  ;  for  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
done.  When  education  is  duly  improved,  the  educator  will  be 
duly  honored,  and  not  till  then  ;  and  ibr  the  sound  reason  that 
not  till  then  will  the  educator  be  worthy  of  his  pretensions. 
Meantime,  the  tutor  and  the  governess  are  more  humanely  consid- 
ered than  they  used  to  be,  in  regard  to  their  sufferings  and  their 
needs,  and  more  sure  of  appreciation  when  they  merit  it.  The 
main  evil  still  is  in  the  middle-class  poverty,  which  makes  tutors 
and  governesses  of  many  hundreds  who  would  fain  obtain  their 
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bread  in  some  other  way,  and  who  are  thus  n<>t  in  a  position  to 
require  more  than  a  mere  rescue  from  present  poverty.  Asso- 
ciations for  the  relief  and  care  of  governesses  are  benevolent  in 
aim,  and  afford  subsistence  and  solace  to  the  worn-out  and  help- 
less to  H  certain  extent  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  an 
agency  which  cau  elevate  a  class,  or  modify  au  institution.  If 
governesses  are  to  rise  to  honor  and  independence,  it  must  be  by 
their  being  educated  to  sustain  an  honorable  and  indispensable 
function.  They  must  have  professional  requisites  to  obtain  pro- 
fessional dues.  Hitherto,  their  position  has  been  partly  one  of 
service,  partly  a  professional  one,  without  express  training  for 
either. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  our  methods  of  charity  having 
improved  since  the  publication  of  the  reports  on  which   Methods  of 
the  reform  of  the  poor-law  was  founded.     There  was   charity, 
always  plenty  of  alms-giving;   proneness  enough  to  relieve  the 
misery  which  met  the  eye.     Now,  there  is  more  searching  into 
the  causes  of  misery,  and  a  more  widely  spread  knowledge  that 
social    misery  cannot  be  cured,  but  is   usually  aggravated,  by 
alms-giving.  —  The  remaining  grand  feature  of  a  re- 

0  ° ,      ,,  .   .        ,.  Duelling. 

newed  social  temper  is  the  spread  of  a  spirit  of  peace, 
—  of  a  disinclination,  that  is,  for  brute  violence.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  practice  of  duelling  is  remarkable.  In  1843,  after 
the  public  bad  been  shocked  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fatal  duel 
which  in  former  times  would  have  merely  furnished  forth  the 
gossip  of  the  day,  an  association  was  formed  which  would  not  in 
old  times  have  been  dreamed  of,  —  an  Anti-duelling  Association, 
consisting  of  3'26  members,  so  many  of  whom  were  of  the  two 
services,  or  noblemen,  baronets,  and  members  of  Parliament,  that 
they  fairly  conceived  themselves  strong  enough  in  their  union 
to  lead  public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  personal  honor.1  Their 
first  act  was  to  denounce  duelling  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  and  eminently  irrational  as  well  as  sinful ;  and  to 
pledge  themselves  to  discountenance  by  influence  and  example 
the  practice  which  they  condemned.  In  the  next  year,  some 
amended  articles  relating  to  duelling  were  issued  from  the  war- 
office,  by  order  of  the  Queen  :  and  in  these  articles  duelling  was 
prohibited,  on  the  representation  that  honorable  men  are  ready 
to  apologize  for  offence  given  in  mistake  or  haste ;  and  that  a 
reference  to  friends,  or,  if  that  will  not  do,  to  the  commanding- 
officer  on  the  spot,  ought  to  suffice  for  all  purposes  of  personal 
justification.  There  were  exhortations  and  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  seconds,  and  an  assertion  of  true  principles  of  honor  in 
words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  old  date.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  practice  so  grounded  in  self-regards  as  that  of 

l  Annual  Register,  1842,  (,la\>u.  61. 
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duelling  could  be  put  an  end  to  by  an  ordinance  like  this :  but  it 
was  a  useful  declaration  at  a  particular  juncture  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  great  abatement  of  the  barbarous  practice 
during  the  last  years  of  this  period. 

Finally,  if  we  review  for  a  moment  the  political  morality  of 
Political  tne  period,  we  shall  see,  not  only  an  improvement,  but 
morality.  an  essential  change.  The  old  Toryism  is  gone.  We 
never  hear  of  it  now,  even  from  the  most  antique  members  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  Our  present  Conservatism  may  admit  under 
its  term  much  that  is  seln'sh,  corrupt,  and  requiring  strenuous 
opposition:  but  its  idea  is  indispensable  under  a  representative 
system,  and  its  requisitions  are  not  at  present  offensive ;  or,  it 
may  be,  they  are  not  strongly  enough  urged  to  be  injurious  to 
the  public  welfare.  The  doctrines  of  Bentham,  so  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  now  so  seldom  heard 
of,  were  operative  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  wanted.  In 
as  far  as  they  were  shallow,  pedantic,  and  inadequate  to  the 
mind  of  man  and  the  needs  of  a  State,  they  are  forgotten  :  in 
as  far  as  they  are  rational  and  benevolent  and  genial,  they  still 
work.  "  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  is  not 
now  talked  of  as  the  profession  of  a  school;  but  the  idea  is  in 
the  mind  of  politicians,  and  shapes  their  aims.  The  truest  wel- 
fare of  the .  largest  classes  has  been  the  plea  for  much  of  our 
legislation,  and  especially  for  the  whole  grand  achievement  of 
the  completion  of  free-trade.  No  statesman  would  now  dream 
of  conducting  the  government  ou  any  other  avowed  principle 
than  consulting  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number  in  preference 
Religious  lib-  to  that  of  any  smaller  class.  —  Another  remarkable 
erty-  advance,  which  needs  only  to  be  indicated,  is  that  in 

the  direction  of  religious  liberty.  The  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  might  still  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  mere  pressing 
necessity ;  but  the  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty  —  a  preponderance  in  every  political  party,  and  in  a 
case  where  there  was  nothing  but  the  principle  at  stake ;  ou  the 
occasion,  that  is,  of  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill  —  showed  a 
prodig  ous  advance  since  the  time  when  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  was  refused,  with  levity,  or  with  silly 
solemnity,  from  session  to  session.  The  spirit  of  religious  lib- 
erty may  now  be  considered  to  dwell  in  every  man  among  us 
worthy  to  be  called  a  statesman. 

While  all  this  is  done,  —  so  much  progress  achieved  that  ap- 
What  re-  pears  to  be  incontrovertible,  —  what  remains  to  be 
mains.  done?  Something  greater  than  all  that  has  been 

achieved.  The  tremendous  labor  question  remains  absolutely 
The  labor  untouched,  —  the  question  whether  the  toil  of  a  life  is 
question.  not  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  bread.  No  thoughtful 
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man  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  question  can  be  put 
aside.  No  man  with  a  head  and  a  heart  can  suppose  that  any 
considerable  class  of  a  nation  will  submit  for  ever  to  toil  inces- 
santly for  bare  necessaries,  —  without  comfort,  ease,  or  luxury, 
now, — without  prospect  for  their  children,  and  without  a  hope 
for  their  own  old  age.  A  social  idea  or  system  which  compels 
such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  must  be,  in  so  far,  worn  out.  In 
ours,  it  is  clear  that  some  renovation  is  wanted,  and  must  be 
found.  We  see  celibacy  so  extending  in  our  middle  class  as  that 
hardly  half  of  them  marry  before  they  are  elderly ;  while  the 
poor  and  pauper  class  marry  as  before,  and  thus  provide  for  a 
vast  preponderance  of  the  democratic  element  in  our  society 
in  the  course  of  another  generation.  And  this  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  the  statesman  to  ponder.  It  arises  from  a  diminution  of 
means  in  the  middle  class,  and  the  recklessness  of  poverty  in  the 
very  lowest.  Such  is  its  origin ;  but  what  will  be  its  issue  ? 
While  the  statesman  is  pondering  this,  the  moralist  will  mourn 
over  the  vice  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tion of  marriage  in  the  middle  class.  And  what  can  the  moral- 
ist say  to  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  crime  of  domestic 
poisoning  among  our  poor  ?  That  a  mother  should,  unconscious 
of  wrong,  have  poisoned  eight  infants  in  succession  by  putting 
arsenic  on  her  breasts,  is  a  fact  which,  strengthened  by  the  oc- 
currence of  similar  deeds  about  the  same  time,  makes  us  fancy 
we  are  dreaming  about  living  in  an  age  of  improved  civilization 
and  humanity.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  of  us  say,  that  the  labor- 
er's life-long  toil  demands  a  return,  not  only  of  sufficient  food, 
and  a  domestic  shelter  for  his  old  age,  but  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  culture,  what  can  we  say  to  the  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual state  of  the  lower  portion  of  our  working-classes?  How 
much  is  there  of  the  intellectual  pride  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
information, and  of  that  worst  infidelity  which  grows  out  of  a 
sense  of  injustice !  If  we  hear  complaints  of  the  irreligion  of 
the  poor,  and  of  the  growth  of  that  irreligion,  we  ought  to  put 
ourselves  in  their  place,  and  observe  how  the  religion  of  the  rich 
must  appear  to  them  there ;  and  then  we  shall  understand  how 
suspicious  they  must  be  of  promises  of  unseen  and  future  good, 
when  it  is  offered  as  better  than  the  substantial  good  which  they 
see  others  enjoying,  and  feel  to  be  their  due.  When  a  man  sees 
his  children  sinking  in  body  for  want  of  food,  and  in  mind  for 
want  of  instruction,  can  he  be  content  with  the  prospect  held  out 
by  the  well-fed  and  learned  of  a  happiness  which  he  cannot  now 
understand,  and  is  not  sure  that  he  could  ever  enjoy  ?  Men  so 
placed  are  like  children.  They  must  have  justice  before  they 
can  humbly  and  magnanimously  forego  justice.  Before  they  can 
enter  into  a  state  of  religious  contentment,  they  must  see  why 
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they  should  be  content ;  and  they  ought  to  decline  heing  content 
before  they  see  reason  for  it.  Thus  it  is,  that,  in  spite  of  church- 
building,  and  missionary  effort,  and  extensive  charity,  there  is  so 
much  proud  and  hard  irreligion  among  the  poor  of  our  nation. 
If  it  be  said  that  they  are  improvident,  and  that  a  multitude 
who  are  in  poverty  need  not  be  so,  the  answer  again  is  plain. 
They  know  no  better ;  and  that  they  know  no  better  is  caused 
by  social  neglect.  They  are  not  comfortable :  they  feel,  that, 
while  they  work,  they  ought  to  be  comfortable ;  and  they  will 
not  acquiesce  while  they  see  that  those  who  work  less  are  more 
comfortable,  and  they  are  not  told  why.  This  is  what  remains 
for  us  to  do, — to  find  out  the  why,  and  to  make  everybody  under- 
stand it. 

The  material  for  working  out  a  better  state  is  before  us ;  and 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  labor  is  pressing  upon  us.  We 
have  science  brightening  around  us,  which  may  teach  us  to  in- 
crease indefinitely  our  supply  of  food.  We  have  laborers  every- 
where who  are  as  capable  as  any  men  above  them  of  domestic 
solicitude,  and  who  will  not  be  more  reckless  about  a  provision 
for  their  families  than  gentlemen  are,  when  once  the  natural 
affections  of  the  citizen-parent  are  allowed  free  scope.  We 
have  now,  by  the  recent  repeal  of  the  remnant  of  the  naviga- 
tion-laws, complete  liberty  of  commerce.  We  have  now  the 
best  heads  and  hearts  occupied  about  this  great  question  of  the 
rights  of  labor,  with  impressive  warnings,  presented  to  us  from 
abroad,  that  it  cannot  be  neglected  under  a  lighter  penalty  than 
ruin  to  all.  Is  it  possible  that  the  solution  should  not  be  found  ? 
This  solution  may  probably  be  the  central  fact  of  the  next 
period  of  British  history ;  and  then,  better  than  now,  it  may  be 
seen  that  in  preparation  for  it  lies  the  chief  interest  of  the  pre- 
ceding Forty  Years'  Peace. 
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ABBOTT,  CHARLES,  Lord  Colchester,  his 
letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  issue  of 
the  Derby  trials,  ii.  134 ;  at  the  trial  of 
William  Ilone,  140. 

Abdication  of  Napoleon,  i  429 ;  act  of,  430. 
Abercromby,    Kiglit    Hon    James,    elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  iii. 
488 ;   his  resignation,  iv.  158. 
Abercromby,  Sir  Kalph,  commands  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt,  i.  50;  his  death,  52. 
Aberdeen,  George  Gordon,  Earl  of,  Foreign 
Secretary,  iv.  256 ;  his  bill  on  the  Scotch 
Church,  397 ;  character  of,  471 ;  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  478 ;  created  Prime 
Minister,  589 :  his  administration,  ib. 
Abernethy,  John,  death  of.  iii.  467. 
Abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  i.  201,  ii.  385 ; 

of  sinecures,  ii.  147. 
Abolitionists,  ii.  19. 
Abookeer,  battle  of,  i.  51. 
Acarus  Crossii.  iv.  223. 
Acre,  fall  of,  iv.  468. 
Achievements  during  the  reign  of  George 

IV  ,  iii.  If35. 

Act  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, i.  32 

Actors,  favorite,  iii.  185. 
Adams.  .iohn,  a  mutineer  of  the  ship  "  Boun- 
ty,'' ii.  374. 
Adams,  Colonel,  his  pursuit  of  Peishwa,  ii. 
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Adelaide,  Queen  Dowager,  death  of,  iv.  602. 
Adilington.  Henry,  after.vards  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  i  40  .his  attempt  fo  form  an 
administration,  41 ;  resigns  the  speaker- 
ship,  47 ;  his  success  as  Minister,  53 ; 
weakness  of,  75,  80;  his  policy,  87;  his 
resignation.  101 :  reconciliation  with  Pitt, 
lit  ;  created  l^ord  Sidmouth,  ib. ;  made 
Pi;  nident  of  the  Council,  ib. ;  his  resig- 
nation, 124;  admission  into  the  new  Cab- 
inet, Io8;  his  influence,  1>>9 ;  made  I^prd 
Privv  Seal,  175 :  his  exclusion  from  the 
Cabinet.  211:  the  Arlington  party  ,286; 
„  his  dissenters'  licenses  bill.  302  ;  he  stip- 
ulates that  the  orders  in  Council  be  sus- 
pended, 322:  President  of  the  Council, 
323:  appointel  Home  Secretary.  338;  his 
idea  of  ••  crtisning  ae-liion,'"  338.  340 ;  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  ii.  15 ;  his  idea  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  132;  as  Secretary  of 
State,  133;  his  circular  on  seditious 
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pamphlets,  135 ;  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  136;  letter  to  Lord  Ellenbor- 
ough  on  the  Manchester  riot  212 ;  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  311 ;  resigns  his  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  339;  his  death,  235; 
sketch  of  his  character,  ib. 

Addington,  Harry,  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Pells,  i.  76 

Addington  party,  the,  i.  286. 

Additional  Force  Bill,  i.  109;  opposition  to 
the,  110 ;  the  bill  passed,  ib. 

'•Admiral  Aplin,"  E.  I.  C.'s  ship,  captured 
by  the  French,  i  94. 

Adult  schools,  i.  411. 

Ady,  Joseph,  sketch  of,  iii.  173. 

Afghanistan,  account  of,  iv.  281 ;  fear  of 
Russia,  282;  expedition  against  Herat, 
282;  rulers  of.  283;  British  agency  at, 
284;  Afghan  prince,  287;  the  kingdom 
weakened,  ib. ;  scheme  of  alliance  with, 
ib. ;  invasion  of,  288 ;  British  force  at, 
289 ;  settlement  of  Cabool,  290 ;  British 
at  Cabool,  293;  the  Cabool  forces  dis- 
couraged, ib  ;  treasons  and  skirmishes 
in,  294 ;  rising  at  Cabool,  295  ;  failure  of 
ammunition  in,  295;  suspense  in.  ib.f 
retreat  of  the  British  from,  298;  suffer- 
ing of  the  British  in.  ib  ;  the  British 
army  destroyed  in,  297 ;  prisoners  saved, 
ib. :  British  triumph  over  the  Afghans, 
298;  the  British  force  passes  to  Cabool, 
ib. ;  Cabool  destro\  ed,  ib. ;  evacuation 
of,  299. 

Africa,  discoveries  in  the  interior  of,  ii.  486 ; 
French  losses  in.  iv.  105. 

Agra,  battle  of,  i.  156. 

Agrarian  difficulties  in  Ireland,  iv.  15. 

Agriculture,  improvement  of,  in  England, 
i  25 ;  distress  of  the  farmers,  339,  ii.  33, 
38,  39 :  review  of,  41 ;  agricultural  par- 
is'ies,  92  :  agricultural  distress,  295,  309 ; 
of  1835.  iv.  61 ;  agricultural  interest,  313, 
iv.  505;  efforts  to  repeal  the  taxes  on, 
iv.  61 ;  results  of  the  committee  of  in- 
quiry in  regard  to,  62  :  agricultural  asso- 
ciations, 215  :  approximation  of  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  interest,  309 ;  in 
Ireland  3~i3,  384;  agricultural  associa- 
tions, 615. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  congress  of,  ii.  214 ;  gayety 
of,  215 

"Ajax,"  74-gun  ship,  destroyed  by  fire,  i. 
227. 
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Alarm  as  un  instrument  of  governing,  ii.  120. 

Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  birth  of, 
iv. :  his  baptism,  320. 

Albert,  1'riuce  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
his  affiance  with  Queen  Victoria,  iv.  159 ; 
his  annuity,  160,  161 ;  his  naturalization, 
ib. ;  mentioned  in  the  prayers,  liturgies, 
&c.,  of  the  ritual,  210 ;  accident  to,  ib. 

Albuera,  battle  of,  i.  356. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  willing- 
ness for  peace  with  England,  i.  48;  his 
retreat  from  Austerlitz,  140 ;  desire  for 
peace  with  the  French,  235;  his  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  Prussia,  ib  ;  his 
faithlessness  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  236 ; 
signs  the  secret  articles  in  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  239 ;  sends  his  squadron  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  249 ;  his  interview 
with  Bernadotte,  418;  his  alliance  with 
the  Prince  Koyal  of  Sweden  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  419 ;  in  Paris,  428  ;  his  resolve 
to  support  Murat  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 
ii.  5;  his  death,  347. 

Alexandria,  capitulation  of,  i.  229 ;  sur- 
render to  the  British  of.  394 ;  blockaded, 
iv.  468 

Algeria,  troubles  in,  iv.  480.  —  See  Algiers. 

Algiers,  attack  on,  by  Lord  Exmouth,  ii. 
74 ;  treaty  with,  76 ;  renewed  outrages 
at,  77  ;  bombardment  of,  78 ;  description 
of,  by  Pitts,  79;  incidents  of  the  bom- 
bardment, 80 ;  release  of  the  Christian 
slaves  in,  81 ;  war  with,  in  1824.  349 ; 
negotiation  with  the  Dey,  349;  made  a 
French  colony.  350;  troubles  in,  iv.  105. 

Alibaud,  attempt  of,  to  assassinate  Louis 
Philippe,  iv.  102 

Alien  Act,  i  22,  ii.  204 ;  renewal  of  the.  356, 
357 ;  relaxation  of  the,  358 ;  new  alien 
act,  iv.  459 ;  act  of  1848,  576. 

Aliwal.  battle  of,  iv.  491. 

'•  AH  the  Talents."  the  new  Administration, 
i.  167 ;  first  difficulties  in,  176. 

Allen,  William,  death  of,  iv  543. 

Allied  Sovereigns,  new  compact  of  the,  and 
defeat  of,  i.  419;  loss  of  the,  421,  422: 
they  enter  Leipsic,  424 ;  they  cross  the 
Rhine,  426 ;  at  Lyons  they  propose  an 
armistice,  426 ;  negotiation  of  the,  427 ; 
their  entry  into  Paris,  428 ;  they  refuse 
to  treat  with  the  Bonaparte  family',  429 ; 
at  Waterloo,  440. 

Allowances,  system  of,  in  England,  ii.  95. 

Allsop,  Mr.,  his  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on 
Oliver  the  spy,  ii  127. 

Almeida,  loss  of,  i.  348. 

Althorp,  John  Charles  Spencer,  Lord,  his 
resolution  on  the  Duke  of  York,  i  280 ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  iii  247 ;  his 
position  on  the  Irish -church  question, 
372  ;  his  resignation,  876  ;  retirement 
from  office.  427 ;  his  report,  iv.  64. 

Alva,  Admiral,  death  of,  i.  134 

Alvear,  Captain,  death  of,  i  114. 

Ameers  of  Sinde,  iv.  287 ;  treaty  with,  302 ; 
anger  of  the,  ib. 

Amelia.  Princess,  death  of,  i.  314 

America,  troubles  with,  i  275;  act  of  em- 
bargo passed  in  Congress,  and  national 
loss,  276 ;  declaration  of  war  with  Eng- 
land, demonstrations  in,  384 ;  navy  of. 
389 ;  Irish  in,  391 ;  retaliation  of  treat- 
ing prisoners  of  war  as  traitors,  relin- 
quishmont  of  retaliation,  392 ;  state  of 


the  trade  of,  ii.  45;  Spanish  America, 
sketch  oi,  106  ;  American  relations.  -i^'2  : 
tho  fi-ontier,  ib. ;  American  presi.lei." ., 
483;  right  of  search  of  American  ve^cis, 
ib.  —  See  United  States. 

American  bank  credits,  iv.  66. 

American  trade,  state  of  the,  in  1816,  ii   45 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  i.  57,  151,  179. 

Amherst,  William,  Lord,  Governor-general 
of  India,  ii.  323 

Amoy,  taken  by  the  British,  iv.  275. 

Anatomy  bill,  iii.  449. 

Audreossi,  Comte  Autoine-Franyois,  French 
ambassador,  arrival  of,  in  London,  i.  71;. 

Angerstein,  John  J  ,  death  of,  ii.  496. 

Anglesey,  Lord,  appointed  to  the  Ordnance 
Office,  iii.  18 ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 43 ;  his  administration,  67 ;  his  re- 
call, 69. 

Anne,  Queen,  reign  of,  ii   437. 

Angouieuie,  Due  d',  ii  333;  death  of  the, 
iv.  479. 

Antarctic  land,  discovery  of,  ii  485. 

Anti-corn-law  League,  origin  of  the,  iv. 
174 ;  delegates  of  the,  in  London,  17>i : 
the  ministers  on  the,  ib  ;  motion  of  in- 
quiry on  the,  177 ;  the  ministers  refsi.-e 
to  hear  the  delegates,  ib  ;  consequence 
of  their  refusal,  ib  ;  Lord  John  Uusseli's 
motion  on  the  corn  laws,  2(15 ;  last  resort 
of  the  ministers.  16.  ,•  fixed  corn  dutv  pro- 
posed, 206 ;  reform,  249  ;  the  league",  321 ; 
corn  question,  324;  corn  bill  of  1842, 
325;  reception  of  the  bill,  326:  meetings 
of  the  corn  league,  id.  ,•  amendment  of 
the  bill  rejected,  ib. :  the  bill  becomes  a 
law,  327  ;  corn  laws,  352 ;  corn-law  repeal 
bill,  391;  corn-law  debates,  422:  the 
league,  426-429,  510;  anecdotes  of  the 
league,  432;  league  registration,  510; 
corn  question,  511  ;  league  fund,  ib.  ; 
dissolution  of  the  league,  525. 

Anti-duelling  Association,  iv.  619. 

Anti-slavery  party  in  England,  ii.  216. 

Antigua,  immediate  emancipation  in,  iii.  348 ; 
bishopric  established  at,  iv.  412. 

Antrim,  intemperance  in.  iv.  21. 

Anxieties  of  parties,  iii  238. 

"  Apollo  "  frigate,  loss  of  the.  5.  104. 

Appropriation  doctrine,  iii.  367 ;  refused,  368. 

April,  the  10th  of,  iv.  572. 

Arabs  at  C'on-egaum,  ii  165:  slaughter  of, 
in  the  battle,  156;  at  Fort  Talnair.  169. 

Arbuthnot,  Kt.  lion  Charles,  British  am- 
bassador at  the  Porte,  i.  227  ;  leaves  Con- 
stantinople, ib. 

Arctic  expedition  of  1846,  iy.  600. 

Argaum,  battle  of.  i.  153- 

Arkwrigiit,  bis  inventions,  j.  25 ;  his  patents 
set  a.-iJe,  26. 

Armistice  with  Denmark,  i.  48;  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Allies,  1813,  419. 

Army,  vote  for  the  Navy  and.  ii.  199 

Arnold,  Dr.,  his  views  on  church  reform,  iii. 
'3V9;  his  death,  iv.  408;  his  character, 
409. 

Arrowsmith,  Aaron,  death  of,  ii.  493. 

Art  popular  in  Great  Britain,  iv.  618. 

Arthur,  Prince,  birth  of,  iv   602. 

Artisans,  emigration  of.  ii.  395. 

Artists,  death  of,  i  452. 

Ashantee  war.  ii   350,  351. 
!  Ashburton,  Lord.  —  See  Earing. 
.  Ashley,  Anthony,  Lord,  address  to  Queen 
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Victoria  on  education  of  the  working 
class,  iv.  352;  his  character,  353;  letter 
of,  354 ;  his  bill  on  mines,  355 ;  on  the 
corn  laws,  511- 

Aspern,  battle  of,  i  262. 

Aspull.  George,  death  of,  iii.  470. 

Assessed  taxes  movement,  iii   406 

Asseerghur  (the  key  of  the  Deckan).  surren- 
der of,  i.  153.  ii.'l73. 

Assye,  battle  of,  i   153. 

Astle.v's  theatre  burnt,  iy.  220. 

At.torga  library,  ii.  484. 

Asturias,  Ferdinand,  Prince  of.  —  See  Ferdi- 
nand. 

Attainder,  corruption  of  blood  in,  i.  406; 
reversal  of,  ii  488 

Attwood,  .Mr.,  leader  of  the  Birmingham 
meeting,  iii.  158 

Attwood,  Thomas,  death  of,  iv.  236. 

Auchmuty,  Sir  Samuel,  his  capture  of 
Monte  Video,  i  224,  ii.  109. 

Auchterarder  case  in  Scotland,  iv.  394. 

Auckland  George  Eden,  Lord,  his  efforts  to 
displace  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  39 ;  Governor-general 
of  India,  iv.  270 :  his  declaration  of  war, 
286 ;  meeting  between  Runjeet  Singh  and, 
at  Ferozpore,  288:  created  Earl,  290:  his 
recall,  .93;  his  effort  to  rescue  the  force 
left  at  Afghanistan.  298. 

Augusta,  Princess,  her  death,  iv.  228. 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  i   138 

Austria,  condition  of.  i  13;  reduced  state 
of,  14 ;  accedes  to  the  league  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  128 ;  armistice 
with  France.  139:  definitive  treaty  with 
the  French  signed,  140 ;  her  declaration 
of  war  against  France,  261 ;  armistice 
with  Napoleon,  419:  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  ib  ;  Lombardo-Veneto  King- 
dom annexed  to,  ii  10  ;  commercial  treaty 
with,  115 ;  relations  with  Russia,  iv.  462 ; 
agitation  in,  570. 
Authors  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 

century,  i.  452. 

Ava,  peace  declared  with  the  king  of,  ii. 
354 ;  affairs  in,  iv.  280. 


BACOTT,  Francis,  Lord,  his  discourse  on  se- 
dition, &c.,  ii  59. 
Badajoz,  surrender  of,  i.  350 :   Wellington's 

siege  of,  355;    siege  raised,  ib.;  capture 

of,  356  :  disorder  of  the  soldiers  after  the 

surrender,  357. 
Baden,  Grand-duchy  of,  iii.  440;  enters  the 

commercial  league  of  Germany,  iv.  114 ; 

protests  against   the  proceedings  of  the 

King  of  Hanover,  120. 
Bagot,  Sir  Charles,  iv.  496;   his  illness  and 

death,  497. 

Baillie,  Joanna,  death  of,  iv.  604. 
Kaily,  Francis,  death  of,  iv.  536. 
Baines,  Mr  .  publisher  of  a  newspaper  at 

Leeds  ;     his    information    in    regard    to 

Oliver,  the  spv,  ii.  127. 
Baird,  Sir  David.'i.  263  ;  death  of,  iii  198. 
Balance  of  power  in  Europe,  i.  11, 14, 16, 17; 

ii.  3;  Mr.  Canning  on  the,  340 
Baldwin.  Mr.,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in 

Canada,  iv.  496 
Ballingarry  rebellion,  iv.  554. 
Balloons,  iv.  220. 
Ballot,  the,  iii.  412. 
Baltic,  English  fleet  in  the,  i.  46 


Baltimore,  defeat  of  the  British  at,  i.  395. 
Bamford,  Samuel,  secretary  of  the  Hamp- 
den  club  in  Middleton,  ii  64 ;  his  account 
of  the  Blanketeers'  march,  1^3  ;  ac- 
count of  the  Derby  insurrection,  131 ; 
his  arrest  and  discharge,  ib.;  his  radi- 
calism, 220  :  his  connection  with  •  Mr. 
Hunt,  240,  269 ;  his  account  of  the  Man- 
chester reform  meeting,  247  :  arrest  of, 
254 ;  his  account  of  Hunt,  209. 

Banditti  in  Gloucestershire,  ii   475. 

Banim,  John,  death  of,  iv  537. 

Bank  of  England,  contracts  its  issues,  ii. 
414 ;  arrangements  with  the,  417 :  re- 
newal of  the  charter,  iii.  337 ;  increase  of 
its  issues,  iv.  66 ;  act  of  1844,  445 ;  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  446;  probable  effects 
of  the  act,  447  ;  passage  of  the  bill,  448 ; 
supposed  actual  effects,  ib 

Bank-restriction  act,  ii   199 

Bankes,  G.,  bill  on  game,  ii.  194;  speaker 
for  the  landed  interest,  iv.  426. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  491. 

Banks,  suspension  of  the  country,  i.  340; 
restriction  act  of,  ii  199;  run  on  the, 
1825.415;  Scotch,  419;  branch  and  joint- 
stock,  420,  iii.  317;  joint-stock,  iv.  66; 
extension,  ib.;  failures  of,  66;  run  on 
the  joint  stock,  66 ;  American  credits, 
ib. ;  joint-stock  acts,  67  ;  plot  of  forgery 
on  European,  211 

Bannister.  Jack,  death  of,  iv.  237. 

Bantry  Bay,  mutiny  on,  i.  72. 

Baptized  Jews,  iii.  190. 

Barbadoes,  reception  of  the  government's 
circular  on  slavery  in,  ii.  387. 

Barbary  States,  aggressions  of  the,  ii.  75. 

Barbauld,  Mrs.  Letitia,  death  of,  ii.  496. 

Barcelona  fever,  ii  328. 

Baring,  Francis,  afterwards  Lord  Ashbnr- 
ton,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, iv.  159;  his  mission  to  Wash- 
ington, 486 ;  his  reception,  487 ;  his  return 
home,  ib. 

Barney.  Commodore,  destroys  his  flotilla,  i. 
394. 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonah,  removed,  iii.  152. 

Barry,  death  of,  i  452 

Barry,  Sir  Charles,  architect,  his  plan  of 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  iv.  73; 
sketch  of,  606. 

Bathurst.  Henry.  Lord,  resigns  his  office  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  iii.  17 ;  death  of.  463. 

Bautzen,  battle  of,  i  419. 

Savaria,  joins  the  Allies,  i.  423;  protest 
against  the  King  of  Hanover,  iv  120. 

Baylen,  capitulation  of  Dupont  at,  i.  257. 

Bayly,  T.  Haynes,  death  of,  iv.  244. 

Bayonne,  the  royal  family  of  Spain  enticed 
to,  i.  254  ;  investment  of,  378. 

Bear-baiting,  a  national  sport,  i  447. 

Beaumont,  J   T.  Barber,  death  of,  iv.  232. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George  Howland.  death  of, 
iii  205. 

Beaver,  Captain,  of  the  '•  Acasta,"  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Spanish  colonies,  ii.  110 ;  his 
capture  of  a  French  vessel,  111 

Beckett,  Sir  John,  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Judge-advocate  General,  iii.  17. 

Beckford.  William,  death  of,  iv.  538. 

"  Bedchamber  question,"  iv.  154 

Bedford,  John  Kussell,  Duke  of,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  i.  70;  his  death.  IT. 
230. 
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Beechey,  Sir  William,  death  of,  iv.  237. 
Belgium,  separation  of,  from  Holland,  iii. 

43U ;    disputes  between  Holland  and,  iv. 

121 ;  agitation  in.  569. 
Bell,  Dr.  Andrew,  deat.i  of,  iii.  478. 
Bell,  Sir  Charles,  death  of.  iv  535. 
Bell,  Henry,  builds  the  first  steamboat,  i. 

444;   death  of,  16,  iii.  467. 
Beliingh;im,  John,  i.  325:   his  insanity,  and 

murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  326  :  his  execu- 
tion, 327- 
Belooc-hees.  the,  iv.  2H9:  anger  at  the  new 

treaty,  302;    they  drive  out  the  British 

ruler,  ib. 
'•  Belvidere,"    frigate,   attack    on    the,    by 

Commodore  Kodgers,  i.  386. 
Belzoni,  G.,  death  of.  ii.  492. 
Beubow,  William,  address  at  Birch,  ii.  219  ; 

emigrates  to  America,  ib. 
Benevolence,  private,  of  England,  ii.  55. 
Bengal,  taking  of  the  Danish  factory  in,  i. 

242. 
Bennet.  Mr.,  bill  for  rewarding  persons  for 

apprehending  highwa    robbers,  ii.  194. 
Benningsen,  Gem-ial    iiahteln   L.   A.  T  ,   of 

t.he    Kussian   army,   his    attack   on    the 

French,  under  Bernadotte,  i.  232. 
Bentham,  .leremy,  writings  of,  i.  449;   his 

toast,  ii    220. 

Bentinck.  Lord  George,  death  of,  iv.  603. 
Bentiuck,  Lord   Willum,  his  failure  on  the 

coast  of  Italy,  i.  358 ;  his  death,  iv.  232. 
Berlin,  troubles  in,  iv  559. 
Beruadotte,  Charles  John,  King  of  Sweden, 

his   victory   over   the   French   at   Gross- 

Beeren,  i.  421 ;  King  of  Sweden,  iv.  486  ; 

his  death,  ib. 
Bessieres,  Marshal,  his  difficulties  in  Spain, 

i  353. 

Bexlev,  Lord.  —  See  Vansittart. 
Bheel  robbers,  ii   177. 
Bhoonsla,   -.ajah  of  Berar,  second  chief  of 

the  tribe  of  Mahrattas,  i.   148 ;    peace 

with,  154. 

Bible  societies  in  1813,  i.  411. 
Bierout  bombarded  by  the  British,  iv.  468. 
Birch,  reform  meeting  at.  ii.  219. 
Birkbeck.  Dr.,  death  of,  iv  542. 
Birmingham   Political   Union,  iii.  157,  158; 

Chartists'  riots  at,  172. 
Births,  registration  of,  iv.  70. 
Bishops,  motion  to  exclude  them  from  the 

House  of  Lords,  iii   552. 
Bishops'  Teinds,  iv.  55 
Black  Act,  repeal  of  part  of  the.  ii.  294. 
Blackburn,  reform  meeting  at,  ii.  244  ;  pow- 
er-looms destroyed  in,  42S 
Blanchard,  Iranian,  death  of,  iv.  539. 
Blanchard,  death  of,  iv  237 
Bland,  Mrs  ,  death  of.  iv  238. 
"  Blanketcers."  march  of  the.  ii.  123. 
Blasphemy,  prosecutions  for,  ii.  478. 
Blind,  rea  ling  for  the.  iii    1^4. 
Blockade  of  t:ie  co  ists  of  America,  i.  390,  393. 
Blois,  Rishop  of.  iii   189 
Bloomfleld,    iobt-rt,  death  of.  ii.  498. 
BUcher,   Gebnardt,   I'rince  Marshal,  in  Si- 

le-iu  i    420:  his  retreat,  421;  nn  Oxford 

degree  conferred  upon,  433;  his  retreat 

from   Ligny,  439 
Boaden.  .lames,  death  of.  iv.  238. 
Bo  1  -sintc'iin;*.  ii.  478.  iii   171 
Bokhara  incorporated  with  Balkh,  iv.  287. 
Bolan  Pass.  iv.  289. 


Bolivar,  Simon,  appointed  Captain-general 
of  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  ii.  113; 
overcome  by  the  Spanish  troops,  116 ; 
his  dictatorship,  ib. ;  he  is  driven  out  of 
New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  ib. ;  frees 
New  Grenada,  1819.  ib 

Bolton,  Archbishop,  destruction  of  his  water- 
works at  Cashel,  iv.  33. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  King  of  Spain.  —  See 
Joseph. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon.  —  See  Napoleon  /., 
Emperor. 

Bone  manure,  the  first  trial  of,  in  agricul- 
ture, i.  25 

Bonnyniuir,  battle  of.  ii.  268. 

Bordeaux,  entered  by  the  British,  i  378; 
the  Bourbons  acknowledged  at,  428. 

Borneo,  school  in,  iv.  304 ;  weakness  of  the 
Sultan,  305. 

Boulogne,  expected  invasion  from,  i.  53;  in- 
vasion of.  1840.  iv  480. 

Boulton,  Matthew,  invention  of  his  steam- 
engine,  i  443;  his  deata,  444. 

Boundary  question,  iv.  486 

Bourbon  famih  (The)  driven  from  France,  i. 
17  ;  manifestations  by  the,  4^8  :  acknowl- 
edged at  Bordeaux,  ib. ;  return  of  the,  432. 

Bourbon,  suicide  of  the  Duke  of,  iii.  432. 

Bourne,  Sturgis,  motion  on  the  poor  laws, 
ii  193 ;  appointed  to  the  Home  Office,  iii. 
18 

Bowring.  Dr  ,  public  dinner  to,  iv.  175. 

Ho  dell,  John,  death  of,  i.  452. 

Bradford,  meeting  of  the  wool-combers  of, 
ii.  427. 

Branch  and  joint-stock  banks,  ii  420. 

Brand,  Mr.,  motion  relating  to  the  Ministry, 
i.  214. 

Brand,  Kev.  John,  death  of,  i.  452. 

B'-andon.  Mr.,  trial  of,  i  292. 

Brandreth,  Jeremiah,  ii    129. 

Brazil,  departure  of  the  ro  al  family  of  Por- 
tugal for.  i.  250;  condition  of,"  ii  110; 
flourishing  st  ite  of,  1 17  ;  crown  of,  346 ; 
treaty  with,  iii.  192 

Bread  bill  passed,  i   38. 

Bread  company,  joint-stock,  i.  446. 

Bremer,  Sir  Gordon,  opens  fire  on  the  Chi- 
nese forts,  iv.  274 ;  his  orders  for  tlie 
British  to  evacuate  Chusan,  ib  ;  takes 
possession  of  Hong-kong.  ib. ;  his  fi-irs, 
ib.;  starts  for  Calcutta.  275;  his  return, 
ib. ;  joint  commissioner,  ib. 

Brereton,  Colonel,  his  trial,  after  the  Bris- 
tol riots,  iii.  281 ;  his  death  by  suicide. 
282. 

Bridges,  chain,  in  Great  Britain,  ii.  483. 

Bristol,  riots  at,  iii.  279 ;  trial  of  the  magis- 
trates, 281. 

Britannia  tubular  bridge  erected,  iv.  600. 

British  Army,  retreat  of  and  suffering  in, 
i.  345 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  iii.  457 

British  Legion  sent  to  Spain,  in  18ar>,  iv.  110. 

British  North-American  Provinces,  scheme 
of  a  federal  union  of  the.  iv.  136. 

British  Scientific  Association,  iv.  612. 

Brunnow,  Baron.  Russian  ambassador  to 
Kngland,  iv  596 

Briiu'le         r  .  the  engineer,  i   451. 

Bin  lge-.«treet  g'.ng  of  robbers,  ii.  304. 

Bridgewater.  Francis  Egerton,  Duke  of,  hia 
canal,  i.  451 ;  death  of,  ib. 
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Broadfoot,  Captain,  murder  of.  iv.  ?95. 

Brooke.  James,  iv.  304 :  Haj;ili  of  Sarawak, 
ib  ;  agent  of  tiie  Queen  iu  Borneo.  335 ; 
visit  to  England,  ib. ;  Governor  of  La- 
buan,  ib. 

Brougham,  Henry,  Lord,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ii.  19 ;  asks  for  a  copy  of  the 
treaties.  22 :  his  attack  on  the  Prince  Ke- 
gent,  29;  on  parliamentary  reform,  60; 
motion  on  the  state  of  education  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.  &c..  100 :  motion 
on  national  education,  292;  speech  on 
the  Catholic  question,  381;  appointed 
Cabinet  Minister,  iii.  22;  his  public  life, 
220;  Lord  Chancellor.  247:  his  speech  at 
the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  i)77 ;  his 
indiscretion,  420;  at  the  Grey  banquet, 
421 :  his  retirement  from  office,  424  :  his 
law  reform?,  ib. ;  his  scheme  of  national 
education.  542 ;  his  declaratory  bill,  iv. 
139 ;  the  bill  passed,  140 ;  on  the  position 
of  wives,  185. 

Brnmmell.  Beau,  death  of.  iv.  228. 

Brune,  Marshal,  armistice  between  the  King 
of  Sweden  and,  i  245 

Brunei,  Mr.,  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel, iii  176. 

Brunswick  Clubs,  iii.  65. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of.  deposed,  iii.  139,  440. 

Brunswick  theatre,  falling  of  the,  iii  176. 

Brussels,  the  British  army  at,  i.  438. 

Brydges.  Sir  Samuel  Egerton.  his  bill  to 
amend  the  copyright  act  of  1814,  ii.  195. 

Brydon,  Dr.,  his  arrival  at  .felalabad,  iv.  297. 

Buckingham  Palace,  iii.  179. 

Buckingham,  Richard  .Grenville.  Marquis  of. 
created  Duke,  ii.  309;  appointed  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  iv.  25 ;  secession  of,  from  the 
Peel  ministry.  323. 

Buccleuch,  Waiter  Francis  Scott,  Duke  of, 
appointed  President  of  the  Council,  iv. 
517. 

Budget,  the.  of  1815.  i.  437 :  of  1818,  ii.  198 ; 
of  1819.  230  ;  of  1823.  372  :  of  1826,  469 ; 
of  1827,  iii.  23 ;  of  1852,  iv.  589. 

Buenos  Ayres,  seizure  of,  i.  190 ;  expedition 
to.  223':  independence  of,  ii.  339 ;  Scotch 
milkmaids  in.  412. 

Buller,  Charles,  Lord  Durham,  Chief  Secre- 
tary, iv.  147:  his' character,  147. 

Bullion  Committee,  i.  296;  report  of  the, 
298. 

Bulwer.  —  See  Lyttnn. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  i.  304 :  Parliamentary 
censure  of,  306 :  his  arrest.  307  ;  his  com- 
mittal to  the  tower,  ib.;  his  release,  309; 
procession  on  his  release,  310 :  his  coward- 
ice. 310.  311 :  chairman  of  the  Hampden 
Club  of  London,  ii.  65  :  his  letter  denounc- 
ing the  Manchester  magistrates,  258  ;  pro- 
ceedings against  him  for  libel,  ib  ;  his 
relief  bill,  456;  appointed  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter, iii.  22;  his  death,  iv.  529. 

Burgos,  siege  of,  and  rrtreat  of  the  British 
troops  from,  i.  360 ;  loss  of  troops  at  the 
siege.  361. 

Burhampoor.  surrender  of.  i.  153 

Burke  and  Hare,  the  murderers,  iii.  171 ; 
their  execution,  172. 

Burking,  iii.  171. 

Burn  ah,  ii.  149 :  war  in  1823-26.  352 ;  ar- 
mutice,  353  :  clo^e  of  the  war,  354. 

Burnos.  Captain  Alexander,  sent  to  Cabool, 
iv.  284 :  his  arrival,  ib. ;  cool  treatment  of, 


ib. ;  his  character,  ib. ;  knighted,  288 ;  in 
Cabool,  290;  his  confidence,  293;  warn- 
ings to,  295 ;  murder  of,  and  of  his  bro- 
ther, 295. 

Burney,  Dr.  Charles,  death  of,  i.  452. 

Burr,  Colonel,  commander  at  Poonah.  ii. 
164. 

Burrard.  ?ir  Harry,  commander  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  Spain,  i.  258 ;  generals 
Wellesley  and  Moore,  under  his  command, 
ib. 

Burslem.  riot  at,  iv.  315. 

Busaco.  battle  of,  i.  319. 

Business  embarrassments,  ii.  309. 

Butler,  Charles,  death  of,  iii.  4o2. 

Butler,  Ijidy  Eleanor,  death  of.  iii,  211. 

Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  and  the  Niger 
Expedition,  iv.  217 ;  his  illness  and  death, 
218. 

Byron,  Captain,  capture  of  three  American 
can  vessels  by,  i.  388. 

Byron,  George  Noel  Gordon,  Lord,  his  intro- 
duction to  the  House  of  Lords,  i  336 ;  his 
death  in  Greece,  ii.  348  ;  his  publisher  re- 
fused the  benefit  of  copyright,  479 ;  his 
character,  498. 

CABALS  in  Parliament,  i.  208. 

Cabool.  —  See  Afghanistan. 

Cabrera's  mother  sentenced  to  death,  iv.  109 
shot.  110. 

Cadiz,  surrender  of,  to  the  French,  ii.  336. 

Caermarthenshire.  riotous  proceedings  in 
Pembrokeshire  and,  iv.  315. 

Calabria,  insurrection  in,  i.  189. 

Caledonian  land,  ii.  483. 

Callcott.  Sir  A.,  death  of,  iv.  532. 

Calmel  buildings,  distress  in  the,  ii.  91.  201. 

Cambridge,  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of, 
marriage  of,  ii.  147;  his  sou  born,  262; 
his  death,  iv.  602. 

Cambridge  University,  observatory  at.  ii. 
484  ;  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the, 
iv.  601. 

Camden,  John,  Earl  of,  President  of  the 
Council  and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  i.  213:  his 
pledge  to  Pitt  on  the  Catholic  question, 
ii.  442 ;  his  death,  iv.  230. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  commander  of  the 
British  in  Burmah.  ii.  353. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  death  of,  iv.  541. 

Canada,  invasion  of,  i.  386;  traitors  in,  393; 
unsatisfactory  state  of,  iii.  315  :  affairs  in, 
iv.  126;  annexation  to  Great  Britain  of, 
127 :  the  Quebec  Act,  1774,  128 :  legisla- 
ture of  1791,  ib. ;  operations  of  the  peace, 
ib.  ;  immigration  into,  ib  ;  rise  of  parties 
in,  129 ;  the  assembly  and  the  council  of, 
ib. ;  stops  the  supplies,  1833.  for  the  pav- 
ment  of  salaries,  ib  ;  her  resolutions,  1837, 
130;  rebellion  in,  ib. :  affairs  in  Lower  and 
Upper.  131 ;  constitution  of  Lower  Canada 
suspended,  ib. :  rebellion  crushed.  132 ; 
Governor  -  general  of,  ib. :  rebel  prison- 
ers. 133 :  Executive  Council  of,  135 :  'tate 
of  the  Canadas,  ib. ;  speed'  improvements 
in.  ib. :  disposal  of  the  rebel  prisoners  of. 
137;  rebel  leaders7  petition.  138:  ordinanco 
of  June  28,  ib. :  ei.^ht  of  the  rebels  trans- 
ported to  Bermuda,  138  ;  disallowance  of 
the  ordinance,  141 ;  reception  of  the  news 
in,  142;  rumors  of  insurrection  in,  ib: 
Lord  Sydenham's  services  in,  147 ;  union 
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of  the  Canadas,  148 ;  corn  question  of, 
420  ;  law  passed,  charging  (Hit)  on  Ameri- 
can wheat,  ib  ;  agitation  in  England  on 
American  wheat  und  Canada  corn,  421 : 
passage  of  the  law  in  Great  Britain,  422  ; 
affairs  in,  49(5 ;  compensation  question  of, 
497. 

Candahar.  Persian  agent  at,  iv,  284  ;  treaty 
between  Persia  and,  285 ;  condition  of, 
289 ;  evacuated  by  General  Nott,  299. 

Canning,  Kight  lion.  George,  resignation  of, 
i.  42 ;  his  persecution  of  Mr.  Fox,  170 ; 
his  petulance,  176;  his  speech  on  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  196 ;  his  refusal  to 
sit  in  the  Cabinet  with  Lord  Sidmouth, 
211:  made  Foieign  Secretary,  213:  dis- 
ables Denmark  from  hurting  England, 
239;  his  secret  in  relation  to  the  Danish 
fleet,  243;  his  trial  of  temper  and  courage 
in  Parliament,  ib ;  his  justification,  ib ;  his 
relations  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  257; 
commencement  of  hostilities  between  Lord 
Castlereagh  and.  260 ;  asks  the  removal  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  from  the  Cabinet,  270  ; 
duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  its  re- 
sults, 284  ;  he  resigns  the  seals,  ib. ;  efforts 
to  bring  him  into  office,  311 ;  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  ii.  19;  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  120;  his  parody,  "Praise 
Lepaux,"  138;  his  speech  on  suspension 
bills,  191 ;  resigns  his  office  on  the  Board 
of  Control,  313:  made  Governor-general 
of  India,  16  ,•  at  Mr.  Gladstone's,  314;  his 
motion  on  the  Catholic  peers.  315 ;  his 
popularity,  322;  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 323;  his  policy,  329;  his  system, 
331 ;  his  correspondence  with  Chateau- 
briand and  Polignac  on  the  Spanish 
Constitution,  333 :  his  speech  on  the  nego- 
tiations with  Spain,  334 ;  his  speeches, 
335 ;  his  speech  on  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  339 ;  his  account 
of  his  policy,  341  ;  speech  on  the  appeal 
of  Portugal  for  aid.  842 ;  sends  troops  to 
Portugal,  ib. ;  sketch  of,  364 ;  his  Liver- 
pool speech,  385 ;  quarrel  on  the  Cath- 
olic question  between  Mr.  Brougham 
and,  382,  445;  his  speech  on  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  385  ;  his  efforts  for 
Catholic  emancipation,  445 ;  his  speech  on 
the  Catholic  question,  February,  1825, 
451 ;  his  health  and  his  enemies,  iii.  3 ; 
his  illness,  8 ;  Canning  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool, 9 ;  his  resolutions  on  the  corn  law. 
11 ;  speech  on  the  Catholic  question, 
March  5,  1827,  12 ;  summoned  by  the 
King,  14 ;  consulted  by  the  King,  15 : 
created  Prime  Minister,  17 ;  his  difficul- 
ties, 18;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  18 ;  his 
enemies,  20  ;  extract  from  his  last  speech, 
24 ;  failure  of  his  health,  ib.  ,•  his  last  ill- 
ness and  death,  25 ;  his  funeral,  26 ; 
honors  to  his  memory,  ib. ;  his  character, 
ib  ;  pension  to  his  family,  47. 

Canterbury,  T/ord.  —  See  Svtton 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  regained  by  England,  i. 
190. 

Capital  punishment,  abolition  of,  for  shop- 
lifting, ii.  83,  85,  194:  bills  on,  294; 
frequency  of,  475 ;  restriction  of  iv.  181. 

Caraccas.  revolt  of,  ii.  107  ;  excitement  at, 
111 ;  the  Indians  at,  114 ;  the  city  buried 
by  an  earthquake,  115. 


Cardigan,  Lord,  trial  for  duelling,  iv.  221. 

Carey,  Dr.,  death  of,  iv.  240. 

Carlisle,  riot  at,  ii.  427. 

(.arii.-le.  -ir  Antliom  ,  death  of,  iv.  226. 

I'arlist  war,  iv.  109;  iusurrei  tious,  111. 

Carlos,  Don,  of  Spain,  iii  441,  iv  109  ;  his 
marriage,  112;  resigns  his  claim  to  the 
crown,  478. 

CarKle,  Thomas,  petition  of,  iv.,  344  ;  sketch 
of,  607. 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  his  opposition  to  the  re- 
storation of  n.etullic  currency,  ii  419 

Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Queen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, account  of,  ii.  2'i8-2(5;  her  marriage 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  276  ;  the  Queen 
abroad,  276,  277 ;  omission  of  her  name 
from  the  Liturgy,  her  return  to  England, 
June,  1820,  277,  278;  Guard  of  Honor 
refused  her  by  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  278; 
her  message,  June  7,  1820,279;  her  ne- 
gotiation with  the  commissioners,  2K) ; 
her  recognition  as  Queen  of  England,  ib. ; 
Lords'  report  on  the  Queen,  her  trial, 
Aug.  17,  281,  284;  sympathy  for  her, 
283 ;  defence  of  tiie  Queen,  Oct.  3,  '/85 ; 
her  law  officers,  ib ;  her  message,  Nov.  23, 
286 ;  she  goes  to  St.  Paul's  to  return 
thanks,  287;  claims  to  be  crowned,  July 
21,  1821.  ib. ;  is  refused  entrance  to  the 
Abbey.  £88,  306 ;  her  death.  Aug.  7, 1821, 
288 ;  her  funeral.  289. 

"Caroline,"  steamer,  seized  by  the  British, 
iv.  482. 

Carr,  Hev.  George,  establishes  a  temperance 
society  at  New  Koss,  1829,  iv  21 

Cartwright,  Dr.,  introduction  of  his  power- 
loom,  i  26. 

Gary.  Henry  F.,  death  of,  iv  540. 

Cash  payments,  resumption  of.  by  the  bank, 
ii  226. 

Castiglione,  Cardinal,  his  accession  to  the 
papacy,  iii.  139. 

Castlcre.agh,  Lord.  —  See  Stewart.  Robert. 

Casualties  in  Great  Britain,  iv.  602. 

Catalonia,  intrigues  in,  i   376 

Catamaran  expedition,  the,  i.  112. 

Cathcart,  William,  Earl,  commander  of  the 
military  force  in  the  expedition  to  Den- 
mark, i.  240;  Governor-general  pro  tern- 
pore  of  Canada,  iv.  498. 

Catherine,  Empress  of  Ifussia,  i.  13. 

Catholic  Association,  i.  402.  ii  448 ;  dissolved, 
450;  new  association,  455;  the  association 
dissolved,  iii.  81 ;  re-assembling  of  the,  99. 

Catholic  emancipation,  the  question  in  Par- 
liament, i.  39,  40,  125.  165,  168,  ii.  235, 
360,  434,  440.  442,  444,  445.  iv.  2;  the  bill 
dropped,  i.  211 ;  claims,  302,  ii.  148.  302, 
310,  314,  381,  440,  450:  review  of  the 
question  of  1535,  ii.  434;  review  of  the 
question  of  1660,  435 ;  review  of  the  ques- 
tion of  1691,  436:  Parliament  refuses  to 
entertain  the  subject,  1808.  443;  open 
question  in  Parliament,  1812.  444,  445; 
rent,  448;  deputation,  449:  question  of 
divided  allegiance.  458 ;  Lord  Rossmore's 
letter.  459 :  elections,  460 :  aspect  of  the 
question.  461 ;  debate  on  the  question,  iii. 
12,  13  :  Catholic  question,  57  ;  aspect  of 
the  question,  1828,  69  ;  relief  bill,  82. 165; 
166 ;  the  bill  passed,  89  ;  commissioners, 
iv.  385 :  endowment  of  Catholic  clergy 
386. 

Catholics  in  Ireland,  i.  30,  205 ;  disappoint' 
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ment  of  thf  in  the  union,  38 ;  discontent 
of  the,  in  Ireland.  59;  stirred  up  by  Lord 
Kedesdalu's  letters,  69:  their  petitions 
rejected  in  Parliament,  70;  proposed  re- 
moval of  restrictions,  207 ;  congratula- 
tions to  Lord  Weilcsley  oa  his  appoint- 
ment as  Viceroy  of  Ireland  by  the,  ii. 
314  ;  of  the  Pale,  43-3 ;  oppression  of  the, 
438 ;  strength  of  1 10,  440 ;  disabilities  of 
the,  443;  committee  of  the,  1811,  444; 
state  of  opinion,  1824,  in  regard  to  the, 
445 ;  alarm  of  the  English,  449 ;  the  lead- 
ers, 4o3.  46);  dissenters  and  the,  459; 
anti-Catholics,  iii  14;  in  the  jury-box, 
iv.  9;  admitted  to  the  magistracy,  11; 
increase  of  tiie,  213 

Cato-street  conspiracy,  ii.  134,  263;  details 
of  the,  and  arrest  of  the  conspirators.  265. 

Caucasus,  the,  iv.  463 

Cavendisa,  Henry,  notice  of,  and  his  death, 
i.  450. 

Census  taken  in  1301,  i.  24. 

Central  India,  tranquillity  and  peace  in,  ii. 
174.  —  See  India. 

Chain  cables  introduced,  i.  444. 

Chalmers,  Alexander,  death  of,  iv.  239. 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Tiionias,  D  D.,  address  to 
the  seceders  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
iv.  401 

Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France,  petitions  in 
tae,  iv.  98,  address  to  the  King  on  the 
death  of  the  Princess  .Marie,  107  ;  dissolu- 
tion of  the,  10 1. 

Chamberwell  Church  burnt,  iv.  219. 

Champ-de-Mars,  panic  in,  on  the  entry  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  into  Paris,  iv.  KJ6. 

Champion,  his  infernal  machine,  and  his 
suicide,  iv.  102. 

Chancery  Commission,  urged  to  report,  ii. 
466 ;  report  of  the,  467. 

Chancery  Reform.  1823,  ii.  462  ;  opening  of 
inquiry  into  the  arrear  of  business  in  the 
Court  of,  463 ;  movement  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  chancery  reform.  463;  gov- 
ernment moves  for  a  commission  on,  464 ; 
reform  in  1824,  464  ;  in  1825,  435  ;  order 
of  the  Commons  on,  465  ;  petitions  and 
debates  on,  1826,  466 ;  reform  bill,  468 ; 
Broug  lam's  action  in  the  ref  >rm,  iii.  425. 

Chandos,  nic.iiard  Greuviiie,  ilirquis  of,  his 
motion  to  repeal  the  taxes  on  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  iv.  61. 

Chandos  clause  to  the  reform  bill,  iv.  433, 
434. 

Channing,  Kev.  William  E.,  D.D  ,  on  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
iv.485 

Chantrey,  Sir  Francis,  death  of.  iv.  531. 

Charitable  Foundation  Act,  extension  of  the, 
ii.  231 

Charity,  methods  of,  in  Great  Britain,  iv.  619. 

Charles  II..  account  of  his  dissolution  of  his 

s    last  Parliament,  ii.  207. 

Charles  IV.,  King  of  •'pain,  i.  248  :  attempts 
to  leave  Spain  for  America,  253 ;  his  ab- 
dication in  favor  of  his  son,  254. 

Charles  Felix,  King  of  Sardinia,  accession 
of,  ii  346. 

Charles  John  XIV.,  King  of  Sweden,  death 
of.  iv  466. 

Charles  X  ,  King  of  France,  speech  to  the 
Chambers,  iii.  122 ;  reply  to  the  Peers 
and  Deputies,  124 ;  his  message,  132 ; 
concessions  from,  134 ;  departure  for  Tri- 


anon, 133  ;  leaves  France,  137 ;  his  recep- 
tion in  England,  ib. 

Charleston,  blockade  of  the  Harbor  of,  i.  390. 

Charlotte,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  illness 
and  death  of,  ii.  212. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  of  Wales,  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  public,  i.  107,  400;  confirma- 
tion of,  401 ;  her  suitors,  ib.  ;  her  flight 
to  her  mother,  ib  ;  her  marriage  with 
Prince  Leopold,  ii.  32 :  her  death,  145 ; 
sketch  of  her  character,  146. 

Chartism,  rise  of,  iii.  553  ;  radical  Chartists, 
555 ;  Tory  Chartists,  557 ;  hungering 
Chartists,  ib. ;  factious  Chartists,  ib  ; 
false  security  of  the  government,  iv  167, 
169;  riots,  171,  172,  173,  174;  Chartists 
stop  the  service  at  St.  Philip's  Church, 
ib  ;  Birmingham  Chartists,  ib.;  Char- 
tists at  church,  173 ;  riots,  314 ;  inter- 
vention, 317;  Chartists  as  church-ward- 
ens, 415 ;  agitation  among  the,  571 ; 
meeting  on  Kennington  Common,  572 ; 
the  10th  of  April,  ib. ;  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, 574;  close  of  the  agitation  among 
the  Chartists,  ib. ;  end  of  reform  and,  576. 

Chatham,  Lord  —  See  Pitt. 

Chitillon-sur-Seine.  congress  at,  i.  426. 

Chaumont,  treaty  of.  i.  427 ;  ii.  2. 

Cheetoo.  a  Pindarree  chief,  ii  151 ;  his  ha- 
tred to  Kureeni,  152;  crosses  the  Ner- 
budda,  id. ;  his  depredations,  153 ;  hia 
baud  broken  up,  159 ;  his  tragical  end, 
160 

Chelsea  Hospital,  foundation  of  the,  i.  445. 

Chesapeake,  blockade  of  the,  i.  389. 

Cheshire  yeomanry,  ii.  251. 

Chester,  special  commission  at,  i.  337. 

Chili,  affairs  in,  il.  117. 

Chiltern  Hundreds,  the,  iv.  346 ;  steward- 
ship of,  348. 

China,  policy  of,  iv.  262 ;  English  ignorance 
of,  264:  state  of,  ib. ;  difficulties.  265; 
the  opium  question,  -ib. ;  smuggling,  ib.  ; 
British  superintendents  in,  266 ;  Lord 
Napier  sent  to  China,  ib. ;  Viceroy's  re- 
quest for  a  superintendent  to  control  the 
smuggling  of  opium,  268  :  Captain  Elliot 
superintendent,  ib. ;  political  relation  in 
abeyance,  ib  ;  opium  prohibited,  ib. ; 
negligence  at  home,  269 :  Captain  El- 
liot's position,  ib. ;  warning  to  opium 
smugglers,  ib  ;  proclamation  made  in 
Canton,  ib.;  Commissioner  Lin,  ib.;  cri- 
sis, 270;  an  opium  smuggler  strangled, 
ib. ;  Commissioner  Lin's  edict,  ib. ;  the 
opium  delivered  to  the  Chinese  author- 
ities, ib. :  affrays  on  the  coast  of,  271  ; 
provisions  cut  off  and  trade  prohibited, 
ib  ;  trading  allowed  below  the  Boca  Ti- 
gris, ib. ;  war  commenced  with,  ib. ;  Brit- 
tish  men-of-war  off  the  coast  of,  272 ; 
the  Chinese  poison  tea.  ib. ;  ignorance  in 
regard  to  war,  ib. ;  reward  offered  for  the 
capture  of  Englishmen,  ib. ;  bravery  of 
the  Chinese,  ib  ;  sale  of  opium,  273:  the 
Island  of  Chusan  taken,  ib. ;  the  British 
mutinous,  ib.  ,•  fever  among  the  British 
troops  in,  ib. ;  Admiral  Elliot's  mistake, 
ii. .'.  fire  opened  on  the  Chinese  forts, 
274 ;  negotiation,  ib. ;  the  Chinese  flotilla 
destroyed,  275 ;  attack  on  Canton,  ib  ; 
Ningpo  captured,  ib  ;  slaughter  of  the 
Chinese,  276 ;  treaty  of  peace  with,  ib. ; 
arrival  of  the  Chinese  treasure,  277 ;  Chi- 
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nese  presents,  ib. ;  Governor-general  sent 
to,  278 ;  opium  compensation,  ib. ;  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  on,  279 

Chisholin,  Colonel,  attacks  the  Ashantees.' 
ii  350. 

Chisholm,  Lieutenant,  murder  of,  by  the 
Arabs,  ii.  165. 

Chloroform,  discovery  of,  iv.  600. 

Cholera,  ravages  of,  ii.  163  ;  iii.  249  ;  in  Eng- 
land, 287 ;  in  1849,  iv.  577. 

Chorley,  strike  and  riot  at,  iii  167. 

Christie,  James,  death  of,  iii  470. 

Christina,  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  iv.  108; 
abdicates  the  Regency,  475 ;  Might  into 
France,  ib. ;  her  reception  at  Paris,  ib  ; 
her  letter  on  the  guardianship  of  her 
children,  476 ;  her  return  to  Spain,  477  ; 
her  marriage,  ib 

Christmas  of  1852.  iv.  589 

Church  of  England,  establishment  of  the, 
in  India,  i.  409;  the,  in  danger,  iii  389; 
reform,  ib. ;  principles  of,  3i)0  ;  rates,  514  ; 
their  abolition  voted  down,  516 ;  dif- 
ferences in  the,  402 ;  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters.  403 ;  troubles  in  the,  404  ; 
troubles  at  Oxford,  405 ;  Tractarian  se- 
cession, 407;  augmentation  of  clergy, 
411 ;  church  extension,  12;  colonial  bish- 
oprics, ib. ;  consolidation  of  sees,  413 ; 
struggles  of  government  and  church,  414 ; 
Dissenters'  chapels  bill,  415 ;  and  State, 
iv.  50 ;  extension,  53,  57 ;  building  and 
bishoprics,  213 ;  dissensions,  601 ;  Uni- 
versity commission,  ib.;  Lords'  decision 
on  Church  rates,  ib. 

Church  of  Scotland,  iv.  50,  51,  394;  its 
constitution,  ib  ;  its  failures,  ib. ;  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the,  52 ;  patronage  and 
Dissenters,  tb.,  356 ;  relief  body,  ib.;  Dis- 
senters, 53  ;  disposition  of  government, 
commission  of  inquiry ,  54 ;  bishops'  teinds, 
55 ;  election  struggles,  and  impotence  of 
the  Church,  56;  indifference  of  Parlia- 
ment on  Church  matters,  58 ;  ignorance 
of  ministers  in  the,  59 ;  Church  patron- 
age in  Scotland,  392 ;  seceders  from  the 
Church,  398,  400 ;  act  of  separation,  401. 

Church,  General,  commander  of  the  GreeK 
forces,  iii.  32 

Chusan,  island  of.  taken,  iv.  273 ;  given  up, 
274 ;  retaken,  275. 

Cintra,  convention  of,  5.  259;  court  of  in- 
quiry on  the  terms  of  the,  260. 

Circassia,  affairs  in,  iv.  116 

City  of  London  Tavern,  meeting  in,  for 
charity,  ii.  56. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  capture  of  the  fortress  by 
the  French,  i  348  ;  storming  and  fall  of, 
355 :  brutality  of  the  .soldiers  at,  356 

Civic  officers,  address  and  remonstrance  of 
the,  i  320. 

Civil  list  of  1815.  ii  31. 

Clapham  Common,  fire  on,  iv.  219. 

Clapperton,  Captain,  his  explorations  and 
death,  ii.  486 

Clare  election.  1828,  iii.  59,  96. 

Clarence,  William  Henry,  Duke  of,  after- 
wards William  IV.,  marriage  of,  ii.  147, 
201  :  grant  to,  as  heir  presumptive,  iii. 
7 ;  created  Lord  High  Admiral,  18.  —  See 
William  Henry. 

Clarendon,  George  William  Villiers,  Lord, 
successor  to  Lord  J.  Russell  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  iv.  589. 


Clarke,  Adam,  death  of,  iii.  395. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Edward  D  ,  travels  of,  ii.  492. 

Clarke,  Mar_.  Anne,  her  connection  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  i.  277  ;  her  evidence  against 
the  Duke,  278  ;  her  trial  for  perjury, 
290. 

Classes  of  the  people  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  in  1801,  i.  24. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  death  of,  iv  543 

dementi,  Musio,  death  of,  iii.  470. 

Clementine,  Princess,  of  France,  marriage  of 
the,  iv  473. 

Clergy,  condition  of  the,  in  1810,  i.  301. 

Clontarf,  monster  meeting  appointed  at,  iv. 
373;  suppressed  by  proclamation,  ib. 

Clum,  battle  of,  i  420. 

Coal  districts,  distress  in  the,  ii   53 

Coal,  reduction  of  duties  on,  ii.  404. 

Coalidou  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  with  the 
Grenville  party,  ii  310 

Cobbeti,  William,  his  trial  and  imprison- 
ment, i.  404;  on  tea,  446;  on  govern- 
ment expenditure,  ii.  46;  writings  of,  61, 
62 ;  his  Wight,  137  ;  his  farewell  paper, 
ib.  ;  his  petition,  380;  his  deata,  iv  ^31. 

Cobden,  diehard,  speaker  of  tne  corn  dele- 
gates, iv.  177,  423;  his  character,  424; 
speech  in  the  House,  ib.,  425 

Cochrane,  Thomas,  Lord,  naval  successes  of, 
i  274 ;  surrender  of  Fort  Mobile  to,  398  ; 
his  trial  .is  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
stock-exchange  fraud,  414  ;  his  sentence, 
ib. ;  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ib  ;  re-elected  for  Westminster, 
and  created  Lord  Dundonald,  /&. ;  com- 
mander of  the  naval  forces  of  Chili,  ii. 
208 ;  assumes  command  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  iii.  32. 

Cockburn,  Sir  James,  at  Caraccas,  in  1808, 
ii.  114. 

Coercion  bill,  iii   374  ;  of  Ireland,  iv.  390 

Coke.  Mr.,  death  of,  iv.  544. 

Colborne,  Sir  .John,  succeeds  Lord  Gosford 
as  Governor  of  Canada,  iv  131. 

Colchester,  Lord  — See  Abbott. 

Coleridge,  Henry  Nelson,  death  of,  iv   540 

Coleridge,  Samuel  T.,  death  of.  iii.  477. 

Collapse  of  stock  companies,  ii  413. 

Colleges,  new,  in  Ireland,  iv.  388. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  naval  commander  at  St. 
Sebastian,  i  371 

Collingwood,  Cuthbert,  Lord,  his  naval  ser- 
vices, i  274 ;  his  illness.  275 ;  receives 
permission  to  return  home,  ib.  ;  his 
death,  ib. 

Column,  George,  the  younger,  death  of,  iv. 
238 

Colonial  Office,  business  of  the,  ii.  431,  432. 

Colonial  slave-trade  prohibited,  i.  184. 

Colonization,  debate  on,  iv   362. 

Combe,  Dr.  Andrew,  on  health,  iv.  614. 

Combination  laws,  ii   395. 

Commerce,  flourishing  condition  of.  ii   43. 

Commercial  crisis  in  1810,  i  294 :  policy,  ii. 
373-375. 

Commission  of  inquiry  respecting  the  Irish 
Church,  iii.  372. 

Commissioners'  reports  on  religious  instruc 
tion  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  iv.  56. 

Commons,  manners  of  the  iii.  223. 

Con-gleton,  Lord.  — See  Parnell 

Congress  at  Chitillon,  i.  426 ;  of  Vienna. 
1814,  ii.  3 ;  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  214  ;  of 
Verona,  329,  332. 
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Oonnellon,  Lieutenant,   wounded  at  Corre- 

gaum,  ii    I'M 
Couoll. ,  tae  brotuers,  Arthur,  Edward,  and 

.10.1.1.   cllMt.l  Of,  IV.   00 

Constantinople,  appearance  of  tue  allied  fleet 
at,  i.  '££1 ;  preparations  for  war  at,  228 ; 
the  British  ambassador  returns  to.  iv.  593 

Constitution  (the)  and  compromises,  i.  304. 

Constitutional  Associatioii,  the,  ii  303 

Continental  agitations  in  Europe,  1848,  iv. 
5'>4. 

Continental  alliances  against  France,  1804. 
i.  111. 

Con.va  ,  Colonel,  surrender  of  the  killadur 
of  Kort  Taluair  to.  ii  1  ii) 

Coo'i.  Rev.  Dr.,  leader  of  the  moderate  part,) 
in  Hie  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  iv.  3*». 

Cooke.  George,  death  of,  iii.  472. 

''Co-operation"  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Gren- 
villes.  i.  99. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley  P.,  death  of,  iv.  226. 

Coote,  Sir  E .  re,  left  in  command  of  the 
British  army  at  iV'alcheren,  i.  272. 

Copenhagen,  battle  of,  i.  4.5;  loss  of  life  at, 
49:  bombardment  of,  241. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  created  Lord  Ly nil- 
hurst,  and  appointed  lx>rd  Chancellor,  iii 
18;  re-appointed.  1834,  424. 

Copyright  act  of  1842,  iv.  342;  a  new  act 
proposed,  345 ;  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1842.  ib. 

Cork,  Mary,  Countess  of,  her  death,  iv.  232. 

Cork,  temperance  movement  in.  iv.  22. 

Corn  bill,  iii  8,  11, '24;  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's amendment  to  the,  12 ;  abandon- 
ment of  the  bill,  ib. 

Corn  duties,  520;  issue,  the,  521. 

Corn  Exchange,  meeting  at  the,  iv.  20. 

Corn  laws  passed,  i.  33;  discussions  on  the, 
35 :  opposition  to  the,  in  1814  and  1815, 
ii.  38;  effects  of,  37:  the  bill,  iii.  24; 
laws,  41 ;  efforts  to  repeal  the,  iv.  164 ; 
Lord  J.  Russell  on  the,  205;  last  resort 
of  the  ministers,  ib. ;  fixed  corn  duty 
proposed,  206;  reform,  249:  the  corn 
question,  324;  corn  bill,  1842,  325;  re- 
ception of  the,  326 ;  amendment  of  the 
bill  rejected,  ib. :  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
327  ;  Lord  Howick's  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee. 352  :  corn-law  repeal  bill,  391  ; 
debates  on  the,  422. 

Corn,  letting  out  bonded,  ii.  428. 

Corn  question  in  Canada,  iv.  420. 

Cornwallis,  Charles.  Lord,  Governor-general 
of  India,  i.  161;  his  character,  162;  his 
death,  163. 

Coronation  oath,  ii.  441. 

Coroners'  powers,  iv.  72. 

Corporation  and  test  acts,  iii.  21,  23. 

Corregaum,  battle  of,  ii.  165;  loss  of  life  at 
the,  166. 

Corruption  of  blood  in  attainder,  i.  406. 

Corunna,  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  to,  i. 
264  ;  preparations  for  battle  at,  266  :  ar- 
rival of  the  British  ships  at,  ib.;  battle 
of.  267 :  departure  of  the  English  troops 
from,  268. 

Cotton  manufacture,  i.  25;  factories'  bill 
passed,  ii.  231. 

Council,  orders  in,  i.  275;  the  orders  modi- 
fied, 276. 

County  societies,  ii.  122. 

Courtenay  delusion,  the,  iii.  535. 


Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the,  iv.  201 ; 
issuer  a  writ  of  hab  as  corpus  iu  the  case 
of  the  slieri.Fs  of  London,  ib. 

Covent-g.irden  Taeatre  burnt,  i.  290;  0.  P. 
riots  at,  ial. 

Coventry  weavers,  ii.  400. 

Crabbe,  George,  death  of,  iii.  476. 

Cracow,  expulsion  of  refugees  from,  iv.  117, 
118 ;  efforts  for  the  libert*  of  l>o;and, 
463;  invested  by  the  Hussians,  464;  trea- 
ties, ib. :  treaties  revoked,  ib. ;  annexed 
to  Austria,  ib. 

Craik,  Profe.-gor,  his  connection  with  this 
work.  i.  1. 

Crasii  of  1825.  ii.  415. 

Craufurd.  General  ^ir  Charles  G-,  his  expe- 
dition to  Chili,  ii.  109;  his  surrender,  i. 
225. 

''  Creole,"  affair  of  the  brig,  iv.  484. 

Crimea,  war  in  the,  iv.  592 ;  blessings  re- 
sulting from  tue.  ib. 

Crime,  increase  of,  in  England,  i.  325.  331. 

Crimes,  notable,  of  England,  iii.  172. 

Criminal  laws  of  England,  ii.  84;  improve- 
ments in  the,  iii.  i3 

Criminal-law  Commission,  iv.  181  ;  results 
of  the,  184. 

Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  meetings  of  the 
London  Societies  at  the,  iv.  430. 

Cuba,  fires  in.  iv.  500. 

Cuesta,  the  Spanish  General,  i.  344  ;  resigns 
his  command,  345. 

Culm,  battle  of,  i.  420. 

Cumberland,  hruest,  Duke  of,  birth  of  his 
son,  ii.  262 ;  grand-master  of  tile  Orange 
lodges,  iii.  562;  King  of  Hanover,  iv.  119. 

Cumberland,  Kiouard,  death  of.  i.  452. 

Cunningham,  Allan,  death  of,  iv.  531. 

Cura^oa,  island  of,  ii.  113;  landing  of  Mi- 
randa at,  114. 

Curran,  John  Philpot.  his  sympathy  for  the 
French  republicans,  i.  64 ;  his  visit  to 
Paiis,  ib. 

Curran,  Miss  Sarah,  her  attachment  to  Eiu- 
niett,  i.  64 ;  her  death,  68. 

Currency,  troubles  in  Ireland,  i.  69;  paper 
currency  in  England,  297 ;  debates  on 
the,  299,  ii.  227;  depreciation  of.  ii.  47; 
measures  to  restore  metallic  currency, 
242,  419 :  prohibition  of  small-note,  419. 

Curwen,  Mr.,  on  the  poor  laws  of  England, 
ii.  93 ;  his  bill  on  the  law  relating  to  tithes 
rejected,  194. 

Custom  House,  burning  of  the.  in  London, 
i.  416 ;  a  new  one  erected,  ib. 

Customs-acts  reform,  iv.  339. 

DALTCYMPLE,  Sir  Hugh,  commander  of  the 
British  troops  in  Spain,  i.  258 :  his  con- 
vention with  .iunot  at  Cintra,  259. 

Daltou,  Dr.  John,  the  atomic  theory  of,  i. 
450;  death  of,  iv.  533. 

Daly-Draper  Cabinet,  iv.  497,  498. 

Darner,  Hon.  Mrs.,  death  of,  iii.  204. 

Daniell,  \Villiam,  death  of,  iv.  237. 

Dantzic,  capitulation  of,  1807,  i.  233. 

D'Arblay,  Madame,  death  of,  iv.  242. 

Dardanelles,  expedition  to  the,  i.  226 ;  with- 
drawal of  the  English  fleet,  228 ;  failure 
of  the  expedition,  ib. ;  passage  of  the,  iv. 
116. 

Darling.  Grace,  iv.  214 ;  her  death,  215. 

Davidson,  J.,  death  of.  iv.  227. 
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Davis,  Sir  John,  second  superintendent  sent 
to  China,  iv.  266 ;  Governor-general  of 
China,  278 :  his  arrival  at  Hong-kong,  ib. 

Davison,  the  army  contractor,  i.  199. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  i.  450 ;  account  of  his 
life,  iii.  215 

Dawe,  George,  death  of,  iii.  205- 

Day  of  the  Trades,  iii.  417. 

Deaths,  registration  of,  iv.  70 ;  of  men  of 
science,  225. 

Debt,  imprisonment  for,  iv.  71. 

Debt,  public,  of  England,  i.  88,  ii.  231. 

Deckan,  the,  i.  145. 

De  Grey,  Thomas  Philip,  Earl,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  iv  374;  his  retirement 
from  office,  3/9. 

Delaware,  blockade  of  the.  i.  389 

Delhi,  battle  of.  i  155 ;  restoration  of  the 
Mogul  sovereign,  Shah  Auluin,  156. 

De  holme,  John  Ixmis,  death  of,  i.  452. 

De  Loutherbourg,  Philip  James,  death  of,  i. 
452 

Demerara,  reception  of  the  government  cir- 
cular on  slavery  in,  ii.  387  ;  insurrection 
in,  388 ;  meeting  of  the  slave-owners,  390 

Denham,  Major,  his  explorations  in  Africa, 
ii.  486. 

Denmark,  armistice  with,  i.  48 ;  relations 
of  England  with,  239 :  seizure  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  240;  proclamation  of  the 
Crown  Prince  ordering  war  with  Eng- 
land, 241 ;  bombardment  of  Copenhagen, 
ib. ;  seizure  of  the  Danish  ships  and  fac- 
tory at  Bengal,  242:  confiscation  of  Dan- 
ish shipping,  ib. ;  separate  armistice,  420 ; 
convention  between  Sweden  and.  ii  11 ; 
affairs  in,  iv.  120 ;  opening  of  a  repre- 
sentation in,  121 ;  troubles  in,  568. 

Dennewitz,  battle  of,  i.  421. 

Derby,  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley,  Earl, 
succeeds  Lord  John  Russell  as  Minister, 
iv.  587  ;  his  resignation,  589. 

Derby  Administration,  iv.  588 ;  end  of  the, 
589. 

Derbv,  insurrection  at,  ii.  125 ;  end  of  the, 
131 ;  reform  riots  at,  iii  279. 

Desiderata,  iii   168. 

Despard,  Colonel  Edward  M.,  his  treasonable 
plot.  i.  90;  his  arrest,  trial,  and  execu- 
tion, 91. 

De  T oequeville.  Alexis,  his  description  of  the 
Irish  people,  iv.  3 

Detroit,  surrender  of,  by  General  Hull,  i.  389. 

Devize?,  riots  at,  iv.  171. 

Devon  Commission,  iv.  390. 

Devonshire,  death  of  the  Duchess  of,  ii.  496. 

Dibditi,  Charles,  death  of,  i.  452. 

Di'-kens,  Charles,  sketch  of,  iv.  608. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  iv.  587. 

Dissenters,  Dissenters'  licenses  bill,  i.  302  ; 
relief  to,  393;  repeal  of  disabilities,  iii 
49 ;  marriages.  190 :  opening  of  Universi- 
ties to,  387  ;  their  views  on  church  re- 
form, 390;  marriages,  493. 

Dissolution  of  parties,  i   193. 

Diving  to  wrecks,  iii   454. 

Dockyard  Fires,  iv.  179. 
.  Dodd.  George,  death  of.  iii.  203. 

Dorsetshire  laborers,  iii.  416.  448 ;  trans- 
ported, iv.  174. 

Do.^t  Moh-tmmed.  —  See  Mohammtd. 

Doubts  and  troubles  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  th«  country,  i.  74. 


Doveton,  Colonel,  his  attack  on  the  Pin- 
darrees,  ii.  155. 

Drainage  of  land,  iii.  183. 

Drakard,  Mr.,  prosecution  and  conviction  of, 
i.  404. 

Drake,  Francis.  Minister  at  Munich,  his  in- 
trigue to  overthrow  the  French  govern- 
ment, i.  105. 

Dramatic  committee,  iii.  469. 

Dra\  ton  Manor,  threats  of  burning,  iv. 
315. 

Dresden,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  i.  419  : 

•      battle  of,  420  ;  fever  in,  422. 

Drilling  by  the  reformers  in  England,  ii.  244. 

Drought,  in  Venezuela,  ii.  115;  in  Great 
Britain,  1326,  473. 

Drummond.  Edward,  murder  of.  iv.  320. 

Drummond,  Thomas,  sketch  of,  iv.  13;  his 
philanthropy,  it.;  his  illness  and  death, 
14;  his  character,  ib. ;  his  maxim,  15;  his 
letter  to  Col.  Verner,  16. 

Drummond  light,  the.  iii.,  455. 

Drury-Lane  Theatre,  burning  of  the,  i.  291 ; 
meeting  in  the,  iv.  430. 

Dublin,  defeat  of  the  attempt  to  introduce 
Catholics  into  corporations  at,  ii.  315 ; 
procession  of  the  silk  weavers  in.  427 ; 
fire  at  the  custom-house  in,  iii.  458 ;  re- 
form of  the  police  force,  iv.  17. 

Duckworth,  Sir  John,  sent  to  the  Dardanelles, 
i  227 ;  his  negotiations  with  .-ebastiani 
before  Constantinople,  ib  ;  surrenders  his 
command  to  Admiral  Louis,  and  returns 
to  England,  230. 

Dudley,  Lord.  — See  Ward. 

Dudley,  riot  in.  iv.  314. 

Duel  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Winchelsea,  iii.  104. 

Duelling,  check  to  the  practice  of,  iii.  457 ; 
diminution  of,  iv.  619. 

Dulloo  Sheik,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pin- 
darrees,  ii.  156. 

Duncan,  Rev.  Henry,  founder  of  the  Parish 
Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Ruthwell,  ii. 
103. 

Dundas,  General  Sir  DaviJ.  assumes  com- 
mand of  the  Horse  Guards,  i  280. 

Dundas.  Henry  (Lord  Melville),  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  i.  103 ;  his 
mismanagement  and  maladmini.ttnit.ion, 
119 ;  motion  of  censure  on,  120 ;  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  law,  by  the  House, 
121;  resigns,  122;  further  proceedings 
against  him,  and  his  dismissal  from  the 
Council,  122 ;  defence  before  the  Com- 
mons, 123  ;  his  impeachment,  124  ;  his 
acquittal,  185 ;  suffering  of.  1S'3 ;  hU  t 
voyage  in  a  steam  tug  in  1802,  443 ; 
resigns  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  iii  17. 

Dundee,  riots  at,  ii.  58,  62  ;  churches  burnt 
at,  iv.  220 

Dundonald,  Lord.  —  See  Cochranc. 

Dupont,  General,  capitulation  of.  at  Bavlen, 
i  257. 

Durfee,  murder  of.  iv.  482. 

Durham,  John  George,  Earl  of.  —  See  Lamb- 
ton. 

Durham,  Lady,  resigns  her  situation  in  the 
Queen's  household,  iv.  145 ;  her  doath, 
146. 

Durham,  Lord,  iii.  421.  —  See  BMer. 

Duties,  reduction  of,  ii.  404. 
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EARLY  closing  movement,  iv.  362. 

Eai-taquakes  in  South  America,  in  1812,  ii. 
Ho ;  from  1820  to  Itxk,  4S/. 

kast-iudia  Company,  salt  monopoly  in  Cut- 
t.ii-k,  i  158;  taeir  cuarter  rent* wed,  408; 
aud  vV'est  India  sugar-duties,  376 ;  East- 
India  Committee,  ill.  152;  expiration  of 
tiie  charter,  iii.  315 ;  tne  old  charter,  339. 

East-Retford  bill,  iii.  55,  157. 

Eastern  Counties,  sedition  in  the,  ii.  51 

Ebriugtnu.  liugii  Fortescue,  Lord,  successor 
of  ix>rd  floruianby  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
iv  48. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  proposed,  iii  399 ; 
report  of  the,  496 ;  of  1835,  534 ;  results 
of  tne  Commission,  53  f. 

Ecclesiastical-titles  bill  in  Parliament,  iv. 
582. 

Edgar,  Kev.  Dr.,  his  efforts  for  the  sabbath 
ooservance  in  Ireland,  iv.  20 ;  hU  tem- 
perance tracts,  21. 

Edgewortu,  Maria,  death  of,  iv.  605. 

Edge  worth,  Kichard  Lovell,  death  of,  ii.  497 

Edinburgu  Review,  the,  and  its  authors,  i. 
448;  its  opinion  of  Mr.  lluskisson.  368. 

Education,  Mr.  tV'hitbread's  efforts  on  behalf 
of,  i.  221 ;  in  England,  410 ;  general  na- 
tional, ii.  98;  in  Ireland,  encouraged  by 
the  government,  99  ;  of  the  people,  100  ; 
act  on  the  abuse  of  charities  connected 
with,  ib  ;  Commission,  101 :  committee 
re-appointed,  194 ;  national,  292 ;  popular, 
293 ;  necessity  of  a  national  system  of. 
iii.  316 ;  in  England,  456,  540 ;  in  Ireland, 
iv.  9 ;  education  clauses  in  the  Factory 
bill,  356 ;  the  clauses  withdrawn,  359 ; 
advance  in,  617. 

Educator,  the,  iv.  618. 

Edwards,  Mr .  assistant  minister  of  the 
Church  of  .Marnoch,  iv.  395. 

Edwards,  informer  of  the  Cato-street  con- 
spiracy, ii.  263,  267 ;  disappearance  of, 
267 

Egliuton  tournament,  the,  iv.  220. 

Egypt,  expedition  to,  i..  60;  landing  of  the 
English  forces  in,  51 :  evacuation  of.  by  the 
French,  52;  expedition  to,  1807,  229; 
evacuation  of,  by  the  English  forces,  230 ; 
Belzoni's  researches  in,  ii  492 :  efforts  of 
Mohammed  Ali  against  the  Greeks,  iii.  31 ; 
arrival  of  the  Eg.  ptian  tieet  in  the  Morca. 
35 ;  destruction  of  the  fleet  in  the  battle 
of  Navariiio,  38;  successes  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha  against  the  Turks,  442;  Turkey 
and,  iv.  467  ;  war  with  Turkey,  ib. ;  vic- 
tory of  the  Egyptians,  ib  ;  death  of  the 
Sultan,  ib. ;  convention  of  the  four  powers 
of  Europe  respecting.  468. 

Elba,  island  of,  annexed  to  France,  i.  56 

Electric  telegraph,  iv   610 

Elections  of  1826,  ii.  473:  of  1837,  iv.  56. 

Eldon,  Lord.  —  See  .Scott.  Jo/in. 

Elgin,  James  Bruce,  Earl  of,  appointed  Gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada,  iv.  498 ;  his 
death.  530 

Elgin  Marbles,  purchase  of  the.  ii.  104. 

Eliot,  Lord,  sent  to  Spain  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  iv  109. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  marriage  of,  ii   201. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  discovery  of  manuscripts 
of,  ii.  490. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  Chief  Justice.  —  See 
Law. 

Elliot,  Admiral  George,  in  China,  iv.  273 ;  his 


mistake,  t'6. ;  throws  up  his  appointment, 
274. 

Elliot,  Captain,  appointed  Superintendent  to 
Cnina,  26\  assumes  tne  title  of  Chief  Su- 
perintendent, 16.;  his  position,  269;  his 
order  to  deliver  all  the  opium  on  the 
coast  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  270  ;  his 
letter  of  complaint  to  the  Governor-gen- 
eral, ib. ;  pledged  in  behalf  of  tae  smug- 
glers, 271 ;  his  petition  to  Commissioner 
Lin  for  the  restoration  of  trade,  ib.;  his 
petition  rejected,  ib  ;  refuses  to  sign  the 
bond  in  regard  to  opium,  ib- ;  his  recall, 
274 ;  superseded  by  Sir  ilenry  Pottiuger, 
ib. 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  death  of,  iv.  604 

Ellis,  Rt.  Eton.  Henry.  British  envoy,  his 
arrival  in  Persia,  1835,  iv.  282;  warns  the 
Persian  government  against  a  quarrel 
with  Afghanistan,  ib. ;  his  alarm,  283; 
murder  of,  296. 

Elliston,  ttobert  William,  death  of,  iii.  469. 

Elphinstone,  Major-General  Mountstuart, 
organizes  a  police  for  the  city  of  Poonah, 
ii.  164;  his  plan  to  defeat  the  .Mahrart as, 
167  ;  commander  of  the  troops  in  Afghan- 
istan, iv.  292;  his  age  and  infirmity,  ib.; 
increased  feebleness  of,  293 ;  death  of,  297 . 
298. 

Ely,  Isle  of,  poverty  and  discontent  in  the,  ii. 
61,52. 

Emancipation  act,  passage  of  the,  iii.  348. 

Emanuel.  Victor,  ex-king  of  Sardinia,  death 
of,  ii.  343. 

Embargo  Act  passed  by  Congress,  i.  276. 

Emigration,  i.  223,  ii.  430;  of  artisans,  ii. 
395 ;  committee,  the,  432 ;  encourage- 
ment of,  481. 

Emtnett,  Robert,  a  leader  in  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  i.  64 ;  his  plot,  66 ;  death  of, 
68. 

Emmett,  Thomas,  implicated  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  i.  64 

Empecinado.  L'.  a  guerilla  chief,  i.  353. 

Enactment,  bill  of.  iv.  203 ;  efforts  to  amend 
the.  ib. :  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  203. 

"  Endvmion,"  frigate,  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles by  the,  i.  227. 

Enforced  peace  abroad,  i.  20. 

Enghien.  Louis  Antoine  Henri,  Due  de,  at 
Ettenheim,  i  105;  his  arrest,  106;  his 
trial  and  execution,  to. ,-  sensation  at  his 
fate.  i/i. 

England  — See  Great  Britain. 

England,  Church  of,  iv.  402:  Churchmen, 
403 ;  Dissenters,  ib. ;  troubles  in  the, 
404  ;  troubles  at  Oxford,  405 ;  Tractarian 
secession,  407 ;  augmentation  of  clergy, 
411 ;  church  extension,  412  ;  colonial 
bishoprics,  ib.;  consolidation  of  sees,  413 ; 
struggles  of  government  and  church,  414; 
Dissenters'  chapels  bill,  iv.  415.  —  See 
Cktirch  of  England. 

England,  Young,  iv  310 

English  Opera-house  (new),  iii.  470. 

Epsom  Stand  and  Hauwell  Asylum,  erection 
of,  iii.  182 

Krfurth,  meeting  of  the  French  and  Russian 
emperors  at,  i.  261. 

Erie,  Fort,  i.  387 

Ernest,  King  of  Hanover,  proceedings  of,  iv. 
119 ;  death  of,  602. 

Erskine,  Hon.  David  Montagu,  minister  to 
the  United  States,  i.  276. 
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Erskine,  Thomas,  Lord,  his  bill  to  prevent 
arrests  in  libel  cases  before  indictment  re- 
jected, ii  liH :  his  joy  at  tlie  abandon- 
ment of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
285:  iiis  deat;i,  4M. 

Es(  ott,  Mr  ,  motion  on  out-door  relief,  iv. 
341. 

Espartero,  Regent  of  Spain,  adversity  of,  iv. 
476 ;  his  escape  to  England,  ib. ;  his  wel- 
come, ib. 

Etruria,  surrender  of,  i   253. 

Euphrates  exploring  expedition,  iv  222. 

Europe,  aspect  of  affairs  in,  i.  261 ;  strange 
sea.  ons  in.  330;  commerce  of,  ii  9:  gen- 
eral results  of  the  peace  in,  11 ;  princes 
of,  325;  peoples  of,  32C:  war  of  opinion 
in,  344;  distress  in,  1830,  iii.  144:  portents 
in,  iv.  97:  central,  113;  antagonism  in, 
4(51:  five  powers  of.  4<i7:  treat  of  the  five 
powers,  471 ;  continental  agitations  in, 
564,  5t58. 

European  banks,  forgery  plot  on,  iv.  211. 

Evangelical  party,  the,  iii.  385. 

Evans,  Kicliard,  death  of,  iii.  473. 

Evans,  General,  sent  to  Spain  in  command 
of  the  British  Legion,  iv.  110. 

Evans,  Sheriff,  of  London,  arrest  of,  iv.  201 ; 
his  release,  2()3. 

Excise-duties,  iv   504. 

Exeter,  riots  in,  iv.  404. 

Exhibition  of  1851,  iv.  600 

Exmouth,  Edward  I'ellew,  Viscount,  hi? 
expedition  to  Algiers,  ii.  76;  his  letter  de- 
manding the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Al- 
giers, 78 ;  his  second  letter  to  the  Dey,  81 , 
his  death,  iii.  468 

Ex  officio  information,  ii   137,  138,  143. 

Export-duties  abolished,  iv.  503. 

Eylau,  battle  of,  i.  232. 


FACTORY  children,  iii.  333;  iv.  168,  358: 
question  in  Parliament,  iv.  168 :  state  of 
the  operatives,  ib. ;  government  bill,  356 : 
new  bill,  3jy ;  ten-.iour  clause,  and  de 
cision  against  it.  351;  Lord  Ashley's  biil 
on  the  factory  measure,  331. 

Fairman,  Colonel,  his  commission  to  estab- 
lish Orange  lodges,  iii.  562;  his  contu- 
macy, 572. 

Faraday,  Michael,  sketch  of,  iv.  609. 

Farmers,  success  of  the,  during  the  war,  i. 
25;  their  distress  in  1813,  339:  relief  to. 
iv.  520. 

Farren,  Miss,  iii.  207. 

Fast,  general,  May  25,  1804,  i   107. 

Fauvelet,  M  .  commercial  agent  of  the 
French  government  in  Dublin,  i.  63. 

Fawcett,  John,  death  of.  iv.  238 

Felix,  Charles,  King  of  Sardinia,  ii.  346. 

Fr-.o  tie  st,  burial  of  persons,  ii.  383. 

Felons,  counsel  for.  iv.  71 

Female  Reform  Society  at  Blackburn,  ii.  244 

Ferdinand  I  ,  Emperor  of  Austria,  corona- 
tion of,  iv  119;  his  flight  into  the  Tyrol, 
570 :  his  abdication,  t  ft. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  death  of,  ii.  346. 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards 
Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain,  charged 
with  conspiracy,  i  248;  his  renunciation 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  257 :  his  treaty 
with  Napoleon,  375 ;  enters  Madrid,  377  : 
his  papers  seized,  and  he  imprisoned,  251 : 
his  hatred  to  his  father,  252;  his  title 


changed  to  Prince  of  the  Indies,  258; 
ro>al  power  trim-furred  to  him.  154 :  iiis 
proclamation  of  t.ie  .-punish  constiti'.Mon 
of  1S12,  328:  inipri.-oi.c.l  at  1  .-.di;:,  3*5; 
obtains  his  freedom,  ib. ;  nis  proclama- 
tion. 337 

Ferriar.  Dr.  .John,  short  account  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  working  people  of  Manches- 
ter, i  29. 

Femzshah.  battle  of,  iv  490. 

Fever,  ravages  of,  iu  the  v\  alcheren  expedi- 
tion, i  2.2. 

Fielden,  .Mr.,  chairman  of  the  Chartist  meet- 
i;.g,  iv  lid:  his  ber.evo.ence,  ib. 

Fiesrhi.  his  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  1'hi- 
lippe,  iv  10^. 

Fimti.ie  i-oir.mittee,  iii  46 

Finances.  resources  of  the  bank  exhausted, 
i  22:  financial  adn.inistratiou,  178:  new 
scheme,  1807,  200;  new  plan  of,  413;  re- 
port on,  ii  226;  new  measures,  Hit: 
state  of,  1826,  4H9:  discussion  deferred, 
iii.  24:  state  of,  in  1835,  iv.  62:  of  1840, 
205,  256,  55(5;  financial  statement,  327. 
319.  330.  439,  440,  502,  scheme,  331. 

Fiiiiimial  panic  of  (Jreat  Britain,  1847,  iv. 
560,  5(52  ;  panic  of  1S25-I5,  562. 

Finland  given  up  to  Russia,  i   246. 

Fires  in  (ireat  Britain,  iv  218. 

First  of  August,  1834,  iii.  348. 

Fish-law  passed,  i  33 

t'itzherbert.  Mrs  .  death  of,  iv.  229. 

Fitzrov,  Captain,  governor  of  New  Zealand 
iv  494. 

Fitzwilliam,  Charles  William  Wentwortl , 
Earl,  death  of.  iii.  462 

Flaherty,  Mary,  death  of,  iv.  544. 

Flash-houses  of  England,  ii   88. 

Flaxman,  John,  death  of,  ii.  494. 

Fleet,  English,  in  the  Baltic,  i.  46;  in  th<» 
channel,  271. 

Flushing  taken  by  the  English,  i  272. 

Follett,  Sir  William,  death  of,  iv.  629. 

Food,  scarcity  of,  in  1800,  i.  29. 

roreigu  eii.istment  bill,  ii.  233. 

Foreign  literature  in  England,  i  447. 

Foreign  tra\el,  effectof  the  peace  upon,  i.  72. 

foreigners,  influence  of,  ii   359 

•'  Forfarshiie,"  steamer,  wreck  of  the,  ir. 
214. 

Forgery  bills,  ii.  295 ;  cases  of,  iii.  172. 

Fort  Erie,  destruction  of,  i  386. 

Fort  Talnair,  attack  on,  ii.  169 

Forty-pound  crime  of  England,  ii.  89. 

Fortj  -shilling  freeholders,  iii.  67, 94  ;  iv.  433. 

Foster,  John,  death  of,  iv.  540. 

Fouche.  Joseph,  deceit  of,  i.  438. 

Kox,  Rt.  lion  Charles  James,  secedes  from 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  committal 
of  the  seditious-meetings  bill,  i.  22;  his 
influence  in  Parliament,  53;  coalition 
with  the  Orenvilles.  99;  the  King's  dis- 
like of,  K14:  in  favor  with  the  King,  169; 
in  the  cabinet,  171 ;  sketch  of  his  char- 
acter, ib. :  anecdote  of,  related  by  Dr. 
Rees,  173;  foreign  secretary,  174;  ex- 
empts the  KingV  income-tax,  178 :  letter 
to  Talle\rand  on  the  plot  to  assassinate 
Napoleon.  179;  motion  on  the  slave- 
trade.  181:  his  illness,  182,  187:  death 
of,  187  ;  his  speech  on  the  government  of 
Ireland,  delivered  1797.  iv.  19. 

Frame-breaking  at  Nottingham,  i.  334;  at 
Loughborough,  ii.  54. 
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France,  revolution  in,  i.  13;  standing  ar- 
mies in,  15;  peace  establishment  under 
the  last  Bourbons,  ib. ;  population  of, 
before  the  revolution,  ib. ;  military  re- 
sources of,  16 ;  released  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  holy  see,  18;  declares  war 
against  Austria,  1792,  19;  opposed  by 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  Kngland,  and  Holland, 
ib. ;  defeat  of  tne  Krench  at  Abookeer,  51 ; 
feelings  of  the  emigrants  in  England  in 
view  of  the  peace,  55  ;  the  island  of  Elba 
annexed  to,  56 ;  Krench  requisitions  on 
the  British  government,  76 ;  French  ag- 
gressions on  British  commerce,  77 ;  cap- 
ture of  the  East-India  Company's  ship 
'•  Admiral  Aplin,"  94;  state  of  the  navy 
in,  98;  incidents  in,  104;  plot  to  restore 
the  Bourbons,  ib. ;  continental  alliance 
agiinst,  1804,  111;  Genoa  annexed  to, 
128 :  escape  of  the  fleet  from  Toulon,  131 ; 
disingenuousness  of.  180;  Krench  prison- 
ers of  war,  332 ;  retreat  of  the  army,  350 ; 
difficulties  of  the  Krench,  853;  strength 
of  the  army ,  354  :  loss  of  her  forces  in  tlie 
Russian  campaign.  3li3 ;  retreat  of  the 
army  northward.  3ot> ;  concentration  of 
the  French  forces,  ib. ;  number  and  posi- 
tion of  the  army,  367 ;  the  allies  in,  373 ; 
suffering  of  the  French  army,  422 ;  re- 
treat of  the  armv,  425  ;  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon. 43  ;  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  to, 
ib.;  treaty  of  peace  between  the  allies 
and,  433;  annihilation  of  the. army  at 
Waterloo.  440;  p^ace  of  Paris,  Nov  20. 
1815.  ii  1;  political  intrigues  in.  6;  ter- 
ritorial limits  as  settled  by  the  peace,  9 ; 
population  of,  ib.  ;  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  214 ;  evacuation  of,  by  the  al- 
lies, 217;  death  of  Louis  XVIII  .  346: 
accession  of  Charles  X..  ib.;  smuggling 
between  England  and,  392;  silk-weavers 
of,  397;  affairs  of,  iii.  112;  social  inqui- 
sition in,  ib. ;  law  of  the  press,  113 ; 
review  of  the  national  guard,  116;  cen- 
sorship revived,  ib. ;  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  117;  resigna- 
tion of  Villele,  ib. :  Prince  Polignae, 
118 ;  summons  to  the  Chambers,  121  ; 
the  King's  speech,  122 ;  address  of  the 
peers  and  deputies,  123;  the  King's 
reply,  121  ;  prorogation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chambers,  ib  :  the  elections. 
125:  ministers' memorial,  126  :  protest  of 
the  journalist",  128;  destruction  of  the 
press,  129 ;  thirty  deputies,  1^9 :  barri- 
cades. 130  ;  message  to  the  King,  131 ;  the 
King's  message,  132 ;  second  conference, 
133 :  concession  from  the  King,  134 :  re- 
treat to  St  Cloud,  ib  ;  departure  of  the 
royal  familv  for  Trianon.  136;  thev  leave 
France,  137 ;  their  reception  in  England. 
16  ;  conduct  of  the  revolution,  138:  sym- 
pathy with,  in  England.  225:  affairs  of. 
428:  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  kingdom,  ib  ;  the 
throne  declared  vacant,  429:  the  charter, 
ib  :  Louis  Philippe  accepts  the  crown, 
430  :  his  coron-ition,  431 :  disquiet,  432  ; 
suicide  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  ib. :  dis- 
turbance in  Pan*,  ib  :  constitution  of 
the  Chambers.  433:  abolition  of  the  he- 
reditary peerage,  434 :  electoral  law  ib  : 
parties,  435:  press  prosecutions,  ib.;  in- 
surrections, 436;  characteristics  of  the 


reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  437;  domestic 
politics  in,  iv.  97 ;  representation  in,  16  ; 
petitions  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  98  ; 
first  parliamentary  committee,  99 ;  free- 
trade  inquiry  in,  I'A  ;  tax  on  sugar  in. 
100;  ''monster  trial."  ib  :  plots,  101; 
relations  with  England,  America,  and 
Switzerland,  104 ;  relations  with  Algiers, 
105;  release  of  state  prisoners  in,  ib. ; 
distress  in,  107  ;  state  of  the  finances,  ib.  ; 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ib  ;  war  spirit  in,  4(59;  jealousy  of,  ib.; 
debates  in  the  Krench  Chambers  on  the 
slave  -  trade,  and  right  of  search,  472  ; 
resolve  in  regard  to  commerce,  ib. ;  po- 
litical changes  in,  584;  announcement  of 
the  second  empire,  588. 

Francia,  Dr.,  consul  of  Paraguay  in  1813, 
dictator  in  1814,  death  of,  1840',  ii  117. 

Francis  I . ,  Em  peror  of  Austria,  his  surrender 
to  Napoleon,  i  139:  exchanges  his  title, 
192;  his  death,  iv.  118 

Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  made  viceroy  of 
Bohemia,  iv.  570. 

Francis,  Sir  I'hilip.  his  death,  ii  214. 

Frankfort  enters  the  commercial  league  of 
Germany,  iv.  114. 

Franklin.  Sir  John,  expedition  of,  iv.  600; 
his  death,  ib. 

Fraser.  General,  offers  to  evacuate  Egypt, 
i.  230. 

Fraser,  Major,  in  India,  ii.  152 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  his 
report  of  the  state  of  the  country,  i  14; 
military  system  of,  ib. ;  his  peace  estab- 
lishment. 15. 

Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  army.  i.  84,  137;  his 
hatred  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  89;  his 
opposition  to  a  change  of  ministry,  166; 
charges  against  the  duke,  277 ;  he  de- 
mands a  trial,  278;  parliamentary  in- 
quiry into  the  charges,  ib. ;  he  refuses  to 
resign  the  command  of  the  army,  279; 
his  letter  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. ; 
his  resignation,  280;  his  oath  in  regard 
to  the  Catholic  question,  ii  360 ;  his  dec- 
laration on  the  Catholics,  456  ;  his  address 
to  the  King  on  the  Catholic  question,  460 ; 
his  death,  iii.  3:  his  funeral,  4;  sketch 
of  his  character,  7. 

Freehold  land  scheme,  iv.  433. 

Free-trade,  ii.  39:5.  439,  iv.  556 ;  free-traders 
and  protectionists,  iv.  309 ;  debates  on, 
558. 

Friedland,  battle  of,  i  234. 

Frost,  Mr  ,  leader  of  the  Chartists,  the  magis- 
trate of  Newport,  iv.  171 ;  his  removal 
from  office,  ib. :  his  arrest,  trial,  and 
transportation,  174. 

Fry.  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  her  prison  labors,  iii. 
166 ;  de^ith  of,  iv  543. 

Fulton,  Itobert,  inventor  of  the  steamboat, 
i  443  :  death  of,  444. 

Fuseli,  Henry,  death  of,  ii  494. 


GAETA  surrendered  to  the  French,  i  190. 

Galicia,  flight  of  the  peasants  of,  i.  266. 

(Jrilloping  committees,  iv.  62. 

Gait.  .'o!in.  deith  of.  iv  242 

Gamliier,  Admiril  .lames,  commander  of  ths 

naval  expedition  to  Denmark,  i.  240. 
Gamekeepers,  murder  of,  iv.  435. 
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Game-laws,  ii.  476;  iii.  23.  106,  168;  iv.  212, 
434-438,  616. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  his  declaration  in 
the  first  sheet  of  •'  The  Liberator,'"  iii  346. 

Garrow,  Sir  William,  solicitor-general,  ap- 
pointed attorney -general,  i  406:  opposes 
Romilly's  two  measures  on  attainder,  &c., 
406. 

Gas-light  as  a  prevention  of  crime,  ii.  89 ; 
company  formed,  90 ;  in  London,  483. 

Gawler,  Governor,  of  South  Australia,  iv 
493 

Gawulghur,  capture  of  the  fortress  of,  by 
Gen.  \Vellesley,  i  164 

Geddes,  the  portrait  painter,  death  of,  iv. 
532. 

Cell,  Sir  William,  death  of,  iv.  240. 

General  Association  of  O'Connell,  its  title 
changed  to  the  Precursor  Association,  iv. 
20. 

Geographical  discovery,  ii.  485. 

Geology,  advance  in  the  knowledge  of,  iv. 
61U 

George  Til.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  declines 
Napoleon's  proposal  of  peace,  i.  19 ;  his 
opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation,  40 ; 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Addington  on  abolishing 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
42;  his  illness,  43,  98;  his  reception  of 
the  news  of  the  peace  negotiations,  64 ; 
his  apology  for  the  negotiations.  56 ;  his 
message  to  Parliament,  78 ;  his  anger 
against  Pitt,  80;  his  proclamation  as 
Hector  of  Hanover,  in  regard  to  Ger- 
many, 86 ;  his  conduct  towards  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  89 :  his  personal  courage,  90, 91 ; 
anxiety  of,  95  ;  his  reception  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
offer  of  service,  102 ;  his  answer  to  Napo- 
leon's letter  desiring  peace.  117 ;  his  dis- 
like of  Mr.  Fox,  164 ;  his  feebleness,  165 ; 
his  notion  of  his  prerogative,  167,  176 ; 
his  reception  of  the  news  of  Mr.  Fox's 
death,  187 ;  his  reluctant  consent  to  the 
Catholic  clause  added  to  the  mutiny  bill, 
207;  his  opposition  to  the  measure,  208; 
tampering  with,  on  the  Catholic  question, 
210;  retractation  of  his  consent  to  the 
Catholic  emancipation,  ib, ;  his  requisition 
of  his  ministers,  211  ;  the  requisition  de- 
clined, 212;  his  disapprobation  of  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  260 ;  jubilee  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  coronation, 
287,  288 :  insanitv  "of.  314.  315 ;  state  of 
his  health,  319.  322;  virtual  close  of  his 
reign,  324 ;  his  last  days,  325 ;  his  love  of 
music,  447 :  question  on  the  care  of  his 
person,  ii  222;  state  of  his  health,  223: 
question  on  the  salary  for  care  of  his  per- 
son, 224:  his  death,  262:  his  anger 
against  Pitt  in  regard  to  the  Catholics, 
441 :  charges  Pitt  with  his  illness,  442. 

Georsre,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George 
IV.,  his  conduct  on  his  father's  illness, 
5.  43:  desires  a  military  appointment,  63, 
84,  89;  his  debts,  84';  his  annuity  bill 
passed,  85;  his  position  with  the  King, 
89,  90:  joins  the  opposition,  100:  his  be- 
havior at  the  humiliation  of  his  father, 
167 ;  audience  with  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, 239 ;  his  protest  asninst  the  propo- 
sitions for  a  regcncv,  316:  his  power. 
317;  the  regency  established,  318;  his 
negotiation  with  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey,  ib.;  his  levity,  319;  his  decision 


to  leave  the  ministry  unchanged,  t'6.  .•  his 
seif-will,  320.  321:  'his  f.-te,  322;  his  de- 
sire to  place  Lord  Sidmoutli  in  the  I'alii- 
net,  322;  his  overtures  to  the  ministers, 
33;  his  unhappv  f.unil.,  35)9:  liis  un- 
kind treatment  of  Lord  Kldon,  400  ; 
president  of  the  Liter.iry-fund  Society-, 
447;  his  speech  from  the  throne  in  1*1'!, 
ii.  21:  disgrace  of,  28.  29,  30;  attick 
upon,  by  Brougham,  29:  expenses  of  his 
family,  31 ;  outrage  offered  him  on  Iris 
return  from  opening  Parliament,  119 ; 
his  message,  120;  speech  on  trte  opening 
of  Parliament.  Jan  27,  1818,  180;  his 
illness,  181  :  dissolves  Parliament,  June 

10,  1818,   207;    his    recovery,    and    his 
speech    on    the    Cato-street    conspiracy, 
2(36 ;  his  accession  to  the  throne,  272 ;  his 
demand  for  a  divorce  refused  by  the  min- 
isters, 273  ;    his  unhappy  marriage,  ib.  ; 
his  message,  June  6, 1820,  279 ;  his  speech 
at   the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament, 
April,  1821.  290 ;  his  visit  to  Ireland,  305 ; 
his  coronation,   308:    troubles  with   the 
ministers,  309  ;  his  visit  to  Scotland,  321 ; 
speech  at  the  close  of  the  session,  .lune, 
1824,  405:   his  speech  delivered  Feb.  2, 
1826,  ii.  417;   his  speech    Feb.   3    1825, 
447  ;  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  King  on 
the  Catholic  question,  460 ;  his  indolence, 
488;   last  years  of  his   reign,  iii.  1;    his 
resolution  in  regard  to  the  Catholics.  17  ; 
decline  of  his  health    79;  his  vacillation 
on  the  Catholic  question,  90:   gives  his 
assent  to  the  Catholic-relief  bill.  93:  his 
state  in  connection  with  the  Wellington 
administration,  145:  his  illness,  160  :  his 
message  to  Parliament,  161  :    his  death, 
»6  ;  his  life  and  character,  162 ;  charac- 
teristics of  his  reign,  164. 

George  Yard.  Whitechapel,  wretchedness  in, 

11.  91 

Gerard.  Captain,  death  of.  iv.  227. 

German  regiments,  accession  of  three  to  the 
British  armv.  i.  373. 

Germanic  Confederation,  the.  ii   10. 

Germany,  conimer<i-il  league  in,  iv.  114; 
Young.  122 :  notation  in.  5"59. 

Ghent,  commission  at,  i  395 ;  treaty  of.  396, 
398. 

Ghiznee.  siege  and  storming  of,  iv  2S9 ; 
troubles  feared  with.  292 ;  enmitv  of.  to 
the  English,  ib. ;  destroyed  by  General 
Nott.  299. 

Gibraltar,  negociations  between  the  British 
and  Spanish  at,  i.  258;  bishopric  estab- 
lished at,  iv.  412. 

Gilford,  William,  death  of,  iii.  208 

Gillespie,  Mr.,  deposed  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  iv  52. 

Gillies,  Dr.  John,  death  of.  iv.  245. 

Gladstone,  Tit.  Hon  William  Ewart.  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mint.  iv.  258;  his  retirement, 
502;  made  Colonial  Secretary  517 

Glasgow,  hardship^  of  the  h»n<1-loom  wear- 
ers of,  i.  331 :  riot  at,  ii  58 :  political 
meeting  in.  242:  riot  near.  394:  strikes 
in.  396;  trial  of  cotton-spinners  in,  iv. 
167 

Glenelg.  Lord  — See  O-ant.  Oiff'fs. 

Gloucester.  William  Frederick.  Duke  of.  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Marv,  i.  408. 

Gloucestershire,  robberies  in,  ii.  475. 
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Godoy.  Manual,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  i.  248 ; 
his  intrigues  against  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias,  251 ;  his  rage  at  Napoleon's  gaining 
Portugal,  253 ;  persuades  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain  to  go  to  America,  253; 
indignation  of  the  people  against,  254; 
he  is  pursued  and  imprisoned,  ib. ;  taken 
by  Murat,  and  sent  to  Bayonne,  ib. 

Goderich,  Frederick  John,  Viscount,  ap- 
pointed Premier  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, iii.  30;  troubles  in  the  Cabinet  of, 
38 ;  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet,  39 ;  his  re- 
signation, il>. 

Godwin,  William,  death  of,  iv.  247;  sketch 
of,  ib. 

Gokla,  General,  death  of,  ii   167. 

Gold,  exportation  of,  ii   409. 

Goodenough,  Dr.,  created  Dean  of  Roches- 
ter, i.  75. 

Goorkhas,  forcing  the  stockades  of  the,  by 
the  British,  1815,  ii  152. 

Gordon,  Captain,  his  bombardment  of  Fort 
Washington,  i  394. 

Gordon,  Major,  death  of,  ii.  169. 

Gosford,  Archibald,  Earl  of,  statement  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities  of  1807,  ii.  443;  sent 
to  Canada  in  1835,  iv.  130;  his  commis- 
sion, 131 ;  his  return  home,  ib. 

Gbttingen,  University  of,  refuses  to  elect  a 
representative  while  the  constitution  was 
suspended,  iv  119;  riots  at,  120. 

Gough,  Sir  Hugh,  commander  of  the  army  at 
the  battle  of  Moodkee,  iv  490 ;  created  a 
peer.  491 ;  returns  to  England,  ib. 

Goulburn,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  in  India,  ii  314 ;  British  com- 
missioner to  the  United  States,  355. 

Governesses,  case  of,  iv.  3>>2. 

Government  factory  bill,  iv.  356. 

Gower,  Richard  II.,  death  of,  iii.  466. 

Graham,  Maria  [wife  of  Sir  A.  Callcott], 
death  of.  iv  532. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  appointed  home  secre- 
tary, iv.  257;  his  factory  bill,  359. 

Graham,  Sir  Thomas,  drives  the  French  from 
Vittoria,  i.  368;  commander  at  St.  Sebas- 
tian. 371. 

Grahame,  James,  death  of,  i.  452. 

Grain-poisoners,  iii.  169. 

Grampound,  borough  of,  disfranchised,  il. 
300. 

Grant  of  offices  in  reversion,  or  for  life,  i  213. 

Grant,  Captain,  made  superintendent  of  the 
affairs  of  Satara,  ii  172. 

Grant,  Charles,  afterwards  Lord  Glenelg,  Sec- 
retary of  Lord  Talbot,  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
ii.  314 ;  Colonial  Secretary,  iii.  508 ;  treach- 
ery against,  iv.  131 ;  his  retirement  from 
office.  141. 

Grant,  Mrs.,  death  of,  iv.  242. 

Grant,  Sir  Robert,  governor  of  Bombay, 
death  of,  iv.  232. 

Grasseas  and  Sondwarrees.  robbers  in  India, 
ii  177. 

Grattan,  Henry,  death  of,  ii.  291 ;  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  1780,  439;  his  propo- 
sition to  empower  the  King  to  veto  the 
nomination  of  Catholic  bishops,  443. 

Groat  Britain,  condition  of,  in  regard  to  civil 
liberty,  i.  14;  naval  successes  of,  19; 
peaceful  condition  of,  21 ;  royal  family  of, 
23 ;  classes  of  the  poople  in,  24 ;  peace  nego- 
tiations, 53;  preliminaries  of  peace  signed, 
64 ;  reception  of  the  peace  negotiations  by 


the  King,  54:  by  statesmen,  ib. ;  by  the 
people,  55 ;  in  Parliament.  57 ;  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  ib. :  precariousnesa 
of  the  peace.  71 ;  signature  of  the  treaty, 
72;  exiles  of  the  old  regime  received  in, 
75  ;  naval  preparations  iu,  May,  1802,  80  ; 
war  declared  with  France.  1802,  81 ;  posi- 
tion of  the  ministers,  82,  94 ;  preparations 
for  war,  82 ;  amount  of  the  militia  force 
in  July,  1803,  85;  first  naval  captures, 
8(5 ;  policy  of  the  government,  87  ;  debt 
of,  88;  bravery  of  the  merchants,  ib. ; 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  92 ;  state  of 
the  public  mind  in,  92;  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, 96;  opposition  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  ib. ;  military  and  naval  force  of,  98 ; 
new  co-operation,  99;  last  days  of  the 
ministry,  100;  debate  on  the  defence  of 
the  country,  ib.;  ministerial  negotiations, 
101;  new  administration,  103;  grant  of 
supplies.  110 ;  national  condition  of,  1804, 
111:  disasters  to  the  fleet  in  1801,  112; 
naval  administration,  119 ;  prospects  of 
war  with  France.  128;  continental  alli- 
ances, 127 ;  alarming  state  of  affairs  in, 
165;  negociations  for  a  ministry,  166; 
new  ministry,  175;  negociations  for  peace 
with  France,  180;  ministerial  strength  in 
Parliament,  181;  new  arrangements  in 
the  ministry,  192 ;  dissolution  of  parties, 
and  of  Parliament,  193;  new  Parliament, 
194 ;  strength  of  the  Cabinet,  195 ;  mili- 
tary force  of,  199 ;  financial  scheme,  200 ; 
the  ministry  dismissed,  212 ;  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  administration,  213 ;  the  short 
administration,  215 ;  aspect  of  public  af- 
fairs in  1807,  220 ;  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
declares  war  against,  230 ;  apathy  of,  233 ; 
her  interference  with  Denmark.  239 ;  sei- 
zure of  the  Danish  fleet.  240 ;  confiscation 
of  the  Danish  shipping,  242  ;  aid  to  Swe- 
den, 246;  considerations  in  regard  to  the 
Peninsula,  250;  her  reply  to  Spain's  ap- 
peal for  help,  256 ;  ministerial  embarrass- 
ments, 270 ;  the  fleet  and  its  commanders, 
271 ;  ravages  of  fever  in  the  army,  272; 
naval  successes  of,  274 ;  weakness  of  the 
ministry,  277 ;  crime  in,  278.  279 ;  mis- 
conduct of  her  ministers,  282;  adversity 
and  commercial  crisis  in,  294 ;  bank- 
ruptcy in,  295,  298 ;  condition  of  the 
clergy,  301 ;  constitution  and  compro- 
mises of,  304 ;  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment, 311 ;  proposition  of  a  regency,  316 ; 
restrictions  on  the  Regent,  31s ;  the  minis- 
try unchanged,  320;  the  court  of,  322; 
prevalence  of  want  and  crime  in,  325, 331, 
337;  superstition  in,  330;  wages  in.  331 ; 
distress  in,  ib  ;  manufactures  of,  333 ; 
labor  by  machinery  in.  334 ;  gloom  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1809,  346 ;  difficulties  of, 
354;  employment  of  the  Indians  in  Can- 
ada, 386;  proposals  of  peace  with  Amer- 
ica, 390 ;  determination  to  treat  prisoners 
of  war  of  colonial  origin  as  traitors.  392, 
convention  for  exchange  of  prisoners,  ib  ; 
the  press  of,  403  :  education  in,  410 ;  debt 
of,  413:  the  winter  of  1814  in,  415; 
proposed  war-tax.  427 ;  rejoicing  over  the 
peace  in,  433 ;  popular  misgivings  in, 
435 ;  treaty  between  Austria,  France,  and, 
ib. ;  budget  of  1815, 437 ;  reception  of  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  442 ;  na- 
tional isolation  of,  447 ;  secret  treaty  of 
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peace,  Feb.  3,  1815,  between  Austria, 
France,  and,  ii.  5 ;  state  of  parties  in,  12 ; 
presumption  of  the  government,  23  :  prop- 
erty-tax of,  25;  defeat  of  the  ministry, 
27 ;  excess  upon  the  civil  list,  31 ;  corn- 
laws,  34,  35 ;  private  benevolence  of,  55 ; 
middle  class  of,  59;  real  danger  of,  72; 
progress  of  social  improvement  in,  83; 
criminal  laws  of,  84 :  law  of  settlement, 
91 ;  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
94;  allowance  system,  95;  education  in, 
98 ;  savings  banks,  102 ;  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, 104 ;  relations  with  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  106 ;  opening  of  Parliament, 
119;  alarm.  120;  reports  of  secret  com- 
mittees, 121 ;  march  of  the  Blanketeers, 
123;  the  Derby  insurrection,  125;  results 
of  the  trials.  133;  prosecutions  for  libel, 
135 ;  Lord  Sidmouth's  circular,  ib  ; 
Hone's  trials,  138 ;  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  145  ;  abolition  of  sinecures, 
147;  Pindarree  and  Maliratta  Wars,  149; 
meeting  of  Parliament,  180;  state  of  the 
country,  184;  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  close  of  1K18.  218;  condition  of 'the 
government  in  ISltt.  237;  condition  of 
the  people,  241 ;  general  excitement  on  the 
Manchester  massacre,  258;  uneasiness  of 
the  ministers  in  regard  to  the  King's  di- 
vorce, 282 ;  heat  of  the  summer  of  1820, 
283,  284 :  state  of  the  country,  291 ;  evil 
state  of  the  people.  303;  coalition  with 
the  Grenville  party,  310  ;  policy  of  Castle- 
reagh,  324 ;  state  of  the  nation,  1811, 
329 ;  intentions  in  regard  to  Portugal, 
333;  new  era  of  conflict,  344;  policy 
with  regard  to  Greece,  348:  Ashantee 
war,  350 ;  Burmese  war,  352  ;  the  Oregon 
question.  355;  changes  in  the  ministry, 
360;  budget  of  1*23,  372;  successes  in 
America  by  land,  and  losses  at  sea,  1812, 
389:  arrangement  with  the  Bank,  417; 
the  summer  of  1826.  429 ;  alarm  of  scar- 
city, ib  :  treaty  of  peace  with  France.  May 
30,  1814,  ii.  3:  no  commercial  treaties, 
8;  poverty,  discontent,  and  sedition, 
51:  state  of  the  country  in  1818,  183:  in 
1819,  221;  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  provinces,  339 ;  Itrit- 
ish  policy,  348:  changes  in  the  ministry, 
3*50 ;  the  Cabinet  of  1823.  3  >3 ;  debt  and 
taxation  of.  338,  371:  budget  of  1823, 
372;  prosperity  of  1824.  392;  position  of 
the  ministers,  420;  suffering  of  1826, 
422:  state  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
Catholics.  1824,  445 ;  budget  of  1826,  469 ; 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
471 :  close  of  the  session,  472 ;  dissolution 
of  the  seventh  Parliament,  ib. :  elections, 
473 ;  drought,  1826,  16. ;  opening  of  the 
new  Parliament,  iii.  2;  resignation  of 
Cabinet  ministers,  17 :  British  shipping 
and  shipping  interest,  23 :  budget,  of  1827, 
23;  Lord  Gnderich,  Premier,  30:  alli- 
ance wit'i  France  and  Russia  against 
Turke  .  33:  troubles  in  the  Cabinet.  38 : 
dissolution  Df  the  Cabinet.  39:  fie  Duke 
of  Vellington  Prime  Minister,  40:  repeal 
of  dissenters'  diaal»ilifies.  49:  dissensions 
in  the  t'nbinet.  63:  ch mges  in  the  Cabi- 
net, 57:  ''at'io'ic  question,  ib  :  close  of 
the  se-isi-m  of  1828.  71  :  difficulties  in  the 
Cabiae^.  7H  :  the  Catholic  relief  bill  passed, 
69 ;  Catholic:  peers  in  Parliament,  102  ; 


changes  in  the  ministry,  1C3 ;  parliamen- 
tary reform,  ib.:  the  budget,  105;  the 
King's  speech.  111;  discontent  \yith  the 
government,  145;  state  of  parties,  14(5; 
proposed  reduction  of  salaries,  150 ;  re- 
moval of  duties,  151;  Kast-India  com- 
mittee, 152 ;  death  of  George  IV.,  and  ac- 
cession of  William  IV  ,  221:  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  224 ;  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, 225;  s_\mpath>  with  France,  ib. ; 
change  of  ministry,  243;  popular  discon- 
tents, 250;  prospect  of  conflict,  ib.; 
ministerial  declaration,  252;  leform  liiil 
brought  forward,  253  :  its  reception,  256; 
debate,  260;  first  reading  of  tae  bill,  ib.  ; 
second  reading,  262 ;  defeit  of  the  minis- 
try, 263;  true  crisis,  ib.:  determination 
of  the  King  to  dissolve  Parliament,  264; 
scene  in  the  House  of  Lords,  265;  in  t!ie 
Commons,  266 ;  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment. 267 ;  dissolution,  268  ;  general  elec- 
tion, 269;  popular  action.  270 ;  note.  271; 
new  House  of  Commons.  272;  second  re- 
form bill,  ib  ;  passes  the  Commons,  273 : 
debate  in  the  Lords,  274:  rejecfeil  by  tue 
Lords,  278;  third  reform  bill,  2^9:  passes 
the  Commons,  290;  first  reading  in  the 
Lords,  291:  defeat  of  ministers,  295;  re- 
signation of  ministers,  29  > ;  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  form  a  Cabinet,  298;  agitation 
throughout  the  country,  ib  ;  the  King's 
appeal  to  the  peers.  304 :  passage  of  the 
reform  bill,  305  ;  aspects  of  the  time.  311 ; 
the  cholera,  312  ;  the  poor-law,  313; 
strength  of  the  government,  318;  weak- 
ness of  the  government,  319;  civil  list, 
321 ;  pensions,  ib. ;  royal  income,  323 ; 
pauperism,  ib.  ;  new  poor  -  law,  326  ; 
emancipation  act  passed,  348 ;  official 
changes,  369;  resignation  of  Lords  *1- 
thorp  and(Jrey,376;  religious  crisis.  380; 
government  circular,  391 ;  perplexities  of 
ministers,  392  ;  nuance,  401 :  first  budget, 
1831.  402:  statement  of  1832.  404;  state- 
ment of  1833,  ib. ;  assessed  taxes  move- 
ment, 406 :  statement  of  1834,  408 ;  sur- 
plus of  1834,  409;  the  corn-laws,  410; 
total  reductions,  ib.:  popular  discontents, 
415;  changes  in  the  Cabinet  418:  late  in- 
trigues. 419 ;  prospect  of  new  parties,  422 ; 
dissolution  of  the  ministry,  423 ;  Welling- 
ton administration  formed,  ib. :  corona- 
tion of  William  IV.,  446:  popular  igno- 
rance, 448:  riots,  ib.:  anatomy  bill.  449; 
medical  education  in,  450 ;  criminal  trials, 
451:  education  in,  456;  duelling,  457 ;  the 
three  parties.  480 ;  new  Cabinet.  483 :  the 
new  Parliament,  485  ;  temper  of  the  time, 
486 ;  election  of  speaker,  487  :  the  King's 
speech.  488 :  angry  debate.  489  :  ecclesias- 
tical commission,  496:  ministers'  defeats, 
497:  conflicts  in  Parliament.  499:  final 
struggle,  ib.  ;  appropriation  question, 
500:  triumph  of  opposition,  502  :  resigna- 
tion of  the  Cabinet,  b.  •  difficulties.  504; 
two  great  questions,  510:  church-rate*, 
614;  surrender  of  the  app<-opriiition  prin- 
ciple, 517:  municipal  reform.  519  :  corpo- 
ration commission.  5-0:  report  of  the 
commission.  513:  opposition  to  reform. 
524:  principle  of  the  ca,--e.  525:  defects  of 
the  reform.  527:  ^ubstame  of  the  bill, 
52X:  popular  ignorance,  535:  non-resi- 
dence act,  637;  abolition  of  sinecures,  ib.; 
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tithes  commutation  act.  539 :  popular  ed- 
ucation, 540 ;  ministerial  scheme,  542 ; 
political  retrospect.  54(5;  attacks  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  550 ;  <  hartism,  553 ; 
Orangeism,  559 ;  Orange  peers,  565 ;  al- 
leged plot,  568;  committee  of  inquiry, 
571 ;  proposed  prosecution.  573 :  dissolu- 
tion of  Oraugeism,  574 ;  budget  of  ls3o-7, 
iv.  64 ;  distress  in,  ib. :  popular  ignorance 
in,  68;  weakness  of  the  administration, 
77  ;  death  of  the  King-,  81 ;  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  ib. ;  continuance  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry.  89;  party  discon- 
tents in,  90;  radical  reform  party,  93; 
first  parliamentary  committee,  99;  free- 
trade  inquiry,  ib.;  annexation  of  Canada 
to,  1703,  127 ;  approval  of  the  ordinance 
of  June  28  in  Canada,  138;  resignation  of 
ministers,  164  ;  "  bedchamber  question," 
154;  a  new  Cabinet  formed.  155;  house- 
hold appointments,  ib. ;  restoration  of  the 
Whig  ministers,  158;  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage. 160 :  dark  times,  163 ;  successive  har- 
vests from  1832  to  1835, 164 ;  the  farmers, 
ib.;  the  seasons,  165:  grinding  of  corn  in 
bond,  166 ;  popular  distress  in,  id. ;  dis- 
contents in,  167  ;  national  convention  and 
petition,  170;  consequence  of  the  minis- 
ters' refusal  to  hear  the  delegates  on  corn- 
law  question,  177 ;  birth  of  the  Princess 
Royal,  180  ;  criminal-law  commission,  181 ; 
imbecility  of  the  administration  of  1841, 
204 ;  state  of  finances.  205 ;  the  budget,  ib.  ; 
state  of  the  people,  211;  crime  in,  ib. ; 
general  election,  249,  251 :  resignation  of 
ministers,  254 ;  new  administration,  256 ; 
finances,  ib. ;  ministers  deliver  up  the 
seals.  258:  the  new  ministers  sworn  in, 
ib. ;  arrival  of  Chinese  treasure  and  pres- 
ents in,  277;  sickness  and  death  in  the 
British  army  at  Jelalabad,  298;  distress 
in.  311 ;  the  court  of,  320;  alarms  in,  ib. ; 
ministerial  scheme,  324;  financial  state- 
ment, 327:  distress  in,  328;  income-tax 
of,  331,  502;  new  tariff,  332;  conduct  of 
the  opposition,  333 ;  popular  reception  of 
the  income  tax,  ib  ;  want  of  animal  food 
in,  338  ;  reducing  duties  in.  ib  :  proposed 
bills  in  Parliament.  345;  copyright  law  of 
1842,  ib. :  election  compromises  of  1841, 
16. ;  condition  of  the  country,  348 ;  alien 
act,  350 ;  Whigs  succeed  to  the  Peel  gov- 
ernment in,  382;  harvest  of  1842,  420; 
agitation  on  the  introduction  of  American 
wheat  through  Canada,  421 ;  confusion  of 
parties,  ib. ;  financial  statement  of,  439; 
sugar  duties,  440:  reduction  of  the  3J 
per  cents,  444;  bank  act  of  1844,  445; 
railway  extension  in,  449;  select  commit- 
tee on  railways,  451 :  railway  act  of  1844, 
452 ;  alien  act  of,  459 ;  bad  weather  iu, 
609 ;  potato-r"t  in,  ib  ;  Cabinet  councils, 
513 ;  resignation  of  mini.-ters,  515 ;  fur- 
ther remission  of  duties,  519;  revenue 
pro-pectus.  520;  Ireland,  547;  Lord  J. 
Russell's  ministry,  556 ;  distress  and  panic 
of  1847.  5<U ;  bad  harvest  of  1846,  5<>3 ; 
alien  act  of  1848.  576 ;  amelioration  legis- 
lation, 577:  weakness  of  the  ministry, 
579;  reconciliation  with  Spain,  582;  Pap-«l 
aggression  in,  ib. :  ecclesiastical- titles  bill, 
ib  ;  course  of  government  on  Louis  Na- 
poleon's usurpation,  585;  feeling  of  the 
people  on  the  coup  d'etat,  586;  change 


of  ministry,  Feb.  1852,  587;  budget  of 
1852,  690 ;  approach  of  war  between  Rus- 
sia and,  ib.;  relations  of  England  and 
France  in  the  East,  593  ;  public  works  of, 
600 ;  casualties  in,  002 ;  national  advance- 
ment, ib. 

Great  Western  Railway  guage  question.  — 
See  Railways. 

Greece,  affairs  of,  ii.  348 ;  European  sympa- 
thy with,  -ib. ;  Greek  loan  in  London, 
349;  reverses,  iii.  31;  triple  alliance  in 
favor  of,  33;  Greek  pirates,  37;  settle- 
ment of,  141 ;  the  crown  offered  to  Leo- 
pold of  Saxe-Coburg,  142;  accepted  by 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  143;  revolution  in,  iv. 
462;  and  Russia,  ib.;  Greek  controversy, 
579. 

Green,  Rev.  John,  ii.  318. 

Gregory  XVI.,  Pope  of  Rome,  iv.  465 ;  his 
unfitness  to  rule,  ib. ;  his  treatment  of 
the  Jesuits,  ib. ;  his  feud  with  Prussia, 
ib.f  his  promises  of  reform,  ib.;  his 
troops  join  the  liberals,  ib. 

Gregory,  Dr.  Oliuthus,  death  of,  iv.  226. 

Grenfell.  Mr.,  speech  on  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, ii.  467. 

Grenville,  William  Wyndham,  Lord,  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  \Vellesley,  i.  94 ;  applied  to,  to 
form  a  ministry,  167 ;  leader  of  the  Cabi- 
net, 171 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  strength  of 
his  ministry  in  Parliament,  181 ;  financial 
scheme  of,  200;  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  202;  the  last  act  of  his  adminis- 
tration, 204;  surrenders  the  seals,  ib.; 
bequests  of  his  ministry,  223;  elected 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  286;  his 
negotiation  with  the  Prince  Regent,  318  ; 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  ii.  15;  a  \Vhig- 
Conservative,  16  ;  extract  from  his 
speech,  delivered  Feb.  14,  1816,  23 ;  death 
of,  iii  462 

Grenville  party,  the,  i.  285;  coalition  with 
the,  ii.  310. 

Gresham.  Sir  Thomas,  his  statue  broken,  iv. 
219. 

Grey,  Captain,  successor  to  Governor  Gaw- 
ler  of  South  Australia,  iv  493. 

Grey,  Sir  Charles,  his  proposal  to  divide  the 
Canadas,  iv.  137. 

Grey,  Charles  Earl,  his  speech  on  the  ad- 
dress, i.  196;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ii. 
15 ;  a  Whig  reformer,  16 ;  his  speech  on 
libels,  135 :  his  speech  on  Mr.  Canning, 
May  10,  1827,  iii.  22;  requested  to  form 
a  ministry,  245 ;  his  position  on  the  re- 
form question,  274;  his  resignation,  296; 
recalled  to  office,  303  ;  his  resignation  and 
farewell,  376  ;  his  political  character,  378  ; 
declines  sitting  in  the  Cabinet  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  iv.  517 :  his  death,  528. 

Grey  banquet,  the,  at  Edinburgh,  iii.  421. 

Grev  ministry,  the.  iii.  245. 

Grieve,  the  painter,  death  of,  iv.  532. 

Griffin,  Gerald,  death  of,  iv  242. 

Grimshawe,  Rev.  Mr.,  petition  in  behalf  of 
Kev.  Mr.  Thurtell,  ii.  318. 

Grogan,  Colonel,  seized  by  the  Canadians,  iv. 
4^2  ;  his  release,  ib. 

Gross-Beeren,  victorv  of,  i.  421. 

Guerrillas  of  Spain. 'i.  352,  366. 

Guiana,  bishopric  established  in,  iv.  412. 

Guickwar,  fifth  chief  of  the  Mahratta  tribe. 
i.  149. 

Guizot,  Francois  P.  G.,  in  the  administration 
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of  Louis  Philippe,  iii.  435 ;  his  disclosures  I 
on  the  relations  between  Prance  and  Kng- 
land,  iv.  478:  hi.s  speech  of  .lau  .  184-t. 
477 ;  his  despatch  iu  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella  of  Spain,  478 ;  in  1842, 
481 ;  his  resignation,  5(56 

Gnrney,  Baron,  addresses  of,  at  the  trial  of 
the  rioters  in  South  Wales,  iv  318. 

Gustuvus  Adolphus  IV.,  death  of,  in  1837. 
iv.  121. 

Gwalior.  iv.  303. 


HABEAS  CORPUS,  suspension  of  the,  i.  22, 
69,  70 ;  ii  123. 137  ;  repeal  of  the  suspend- 
ing act,  182  ;  bill  passed  in  Feb.  to  suspend 
the,  till  Aug.  1,  1822,  315. 

Hahcemann,  Dr.,  his  method  of  treating  dis- 
ease, iv.  613. 

Haileybury  College,  foundation  of,  i.  445 

Hall,  Robert,  death  of,  iii   394. 

llHllain,  Henry,  sketch  of,  iv.  607. 

Hamburg,  rising  of,  i.  419;  fires  at.  iv.  499. 

Hamilton,  Captain,  death  of,  iv.  538. 

Hamilton,  James,  death  of.  iii  208. 

Hamilton,  Lady  Emma,  i  135,  136. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Archibald,  his  charge  against 
Lord  Castlereagh,  i.  282 ;  speech  on  prose- 
cutions against  state  -  prisoners  in  Scot- 
land, ii.  191 ;  his  efforts  for  Scotch  burgh 
reform,  197. 

Hamilton,  the  weavers  of,  i.  332. 

Hampden  Clubs,  ii.  64.  122  ;  oath  of  the,  65 ; 
meeting  of  the,  described,  66;  terror  of 
the,  124. 

Hampden,  Rev.  Dr.,  iv.  406:  elected  to  the 
See  of  Hereford,  414. 

Hanau,  battle  of,  i.  425. 

Hanover,  surrendered  to  the  French,  i.  86  ; 
annexed  by  Napoleon  to  Prussia,  190 ; 
severed  from  England,  iv.  82;  affairs  in, 
119,  466 ;  proceedings  of  the  king,  ib  ; 
Assembly  of  Estates  prorogued  by  the 
King,  ib,  ;  Parliament  dissolved,  ib. ;  con- 
stitution annulled,  ib. ;  new  constitution, 
120 ;  death  of  the  King  of,  iv  602. 

Hansard.  Luke,  death  of,  iii  200. 

Hansard,  Messrs.,  parliamentary  printers, 
publish  reports  on  prisons,  iv.  198 ;  prose- 
cuted by  J.  J.  Stockdale  for  libel,  ib.  ; 
verdict  against  them,  199 ;  their  printing- 
press  seized,  ib. ;  conduct  of  the  sheriffs, 
t'6. 

Hanwell  Asylum,  iii.  182. 

Harcourt.  Lieutenant-colonel,  his  successes 
in  Cuttack,  i.  157. 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  successor  to 
Lord  Ellenborough,  Governor-general  of 
India,  iv.  301 ;  created  a  peer,  491. 

Hardware,  manufacture  of,  in  1801,  i.  27. 

Hardwicke,  Philip  Yorke,  Earl  of,  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  i.  61. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  death  of,  iii.  461. 

Harris,  James,  Earl  of  Maluiesbury,  his 
opinion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  i.  57;  his 
last  interview  with  Pitt,  130,  131 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Princess  Caroline,  ii.  274 ; 
his  death,  490 

Harrison.  Rev.  Joseph,  ii.  243;  indictment 
against,  244  ;  his  arrest,  ib. ;  trial  for  sedi- 
tion, and  sentence,  271. 

Harrison,  President  William  Henry,  death  of, 
it.  483. 


Harrowby,  Dndlev,  Lord,  his  retirement 
from  office,  i.  114  :  tent  to  Berlin.  13f 

Hasting*.  Framis.  M.-irquis  of,  wages  war 
xvit.i  the  Mahratbis,  ii.  1'il  :  t.ie  iMOlcni 
in  his  arm.\ .  1 J2  :  his  account  of  tue  com- 
mencement of  t'.\f  war,  168. 

Hastings,  Lai  1.*   Flora,  iv.  itli. 

Ha-strigs.  Warren,  death  of,  ii.  213. 

llawkesbury,  Kobrrr,  Lord,  refuses  to  enter 
the  Cabinet,  i.  Itjti  ;  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  ib. ;  made  Home  Secretary  .  213. 

Hay.  Uobert  William.  Assistant  C  nder-secre- 
tary  of  State,  ii.  431. 

Haydon,  B    K.,  suicide  of,  iv.  533. 

Hayley,  William,  death  of.  ii  498. 

Hay  wood,  preparation  for  liis  trial,  and  his 
death,  iii.  573. 

Hazlitt.  William,  death  of,  iii.  473. 

Head,  Sir  Francis,  Governor-general  of  Can- 
ada, iv.  135. 

Health  of  the  people  in  England,  1800,  i.  29. 

Heber,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  his 
travels  in  India,  ii  175  :  his  death,  498. 

Helena,  Princess,  birth  of  the,  iv.  602. 

Heligoland,  island  of,  a  depot  for  smuggled 
British  goods,  i.  ^93. 

Heinans.  Mrs.  Felicia,  death  of,  iv.  243; 
sketch  of,  ib. 

Henlev,  Morton  Eden.  Lord,  his  plan  of 
Church  reform,  iii.  389  ;  his  death,  iv.  232. 

Henniker.  Sir  Frederick,  death  of.  ii.  4U3. 

Henry  VI.  and  VI 11.,  highway  robbery  and 
thieves  in  the  reigns  of,  ii.  87. 

Herat,  expedition  against,  iv.  282,  283; 
terms  of  reconciliation  offered  by  the 
ruler,  283;  siege  of,  285. 

Herbert,  Hon.  Sidney.  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, Iv.  258;  speech  on  agriculture, 
606. 

Hereditary  peerage  abolished  in  France,  iii. 
434. 

Hermes,  Professor,  iv.  124. 

Heron,  Sir  <  obert,  speech  in  the  House  on 
the  extravagance  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
ii.  30 

Herries.  John  Charles,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, iii.  30;  .Master  of  the  .Mint.  43. 

Herschel,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  Astronomer 
Royal,  i.  450  ;  his  death,  ii.  491 ;  sketch 
of,  iv.  609. 

Hesse-Cassel,  a  constitution  demanded  by 
the  people  of,  iii.  440. 

Hewley,  Lady,  iv.  416. 

Heytesbury,  William,  Lord,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  iv.  378 ;  his  lauding,  379 ;  re- 
ceives the  keys.  ib. 

Hey  wood.  Peter,  death  of.  iii.  468. 

Hibner,  Esther,  iii.  168. 

Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
iv.  615 

High  treason,  sentence  for.  i.  407 ;  amend- 
ment of  the  bill  on,  408. 

Hill,  Rowland,  Viscount,  death  of.  iv.  528. 

Hill,  Hev.  Kowland,  death  of.  iii  395  :  on  the 
post-office  system,  iv.  191 :  his  proposal, 
192. 

Hilton,  William,  death  of,  iv.  V36. 

Hinckley,  poverty  of  the  people  of,  iv.  313. 

Hindustan,  account  of,  i.  144:  productions 
of,  145  ;  the  Deckan,  ib.  —  See  Imlia. 

Hislop,  Sir  Thomas,  his  attack  on  Fort  Tal- 
nair,  ii.  169. 

Hoare,  Prince,  death  of,  iii.  474. 

Hoax  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London,  i.  81. 
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Hobhouse,  Sir  John  (Cam),  created  Lord 
Brougiiton,  iv  556. 

Hobson,  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  his  con- 
duct, iv.  494  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Hbfer,  Andrew,  his  resistance  to  the  French 
in  the  Tyrol,  i.  262 ;  taken  prisoner  and 
shot,  ib. 

Holland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  death  of,  iv.  531. 

Hogg,  Jauies,  death,  and  some  account  of, 
iv.  244 

Holkur.  liajah  of  Malwa,  third  chief  of  the 
Mahrattas,  i.  148 :  insurrection  of,  159 : 
negotiation  with,  160;  his  threats,  (6.  ; 
peace  with,  161. 

Holkar,  in  Central  India,  desolation  and  res- 
toration of,  ii.  174. 

Holl,  William,  death  of,  iv.  236. 

Holland,  gained  to  the  English  alliance,  i.  16 ; 
seized  by  the  French,  81 ;  independence 
of,  proclaimed,  425 ;  separation  of  Bel- 
gium from,  iii  439 ;  disputes  between 
Belgium  and,  iv.  lil;  revolution  in,  669. 

Holland,  Henry  I  lie  hard  Fox,  Lord,  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dissenters'  license  bill,  i 
302.  303 ,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ii.  16 ; 
his  death,  iv  230. 

Holloway,  Thomas,  death  of,  iii  204 

Holy  Alliance,  Sept.  26,  1815,  ii.  2,  313,  332 ; 
dispersed,  347. 

Home,  riev  John,  death  of,  i  452. 

Hone,  William,  imprisonment  of,  1817,  ii. 
137 ;  his  three  trials,  138 ;  his  defence, 
140 ;  his  acquittal  on  his  first  trial,  141 ; 
second  acquittal,  142 ;  third  acquittal, 
143 ;  debates  on  his  case,  191 ;  his  death, 
iv.  539. 

Hood.  Thomas,  death  of,  iv.  538. 

Hook,  Dr.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  iv.  415. 

Hook,  Theodore  E  ,  death  of,  iv.  537. 

Hope,  Sir  .,0.111.  commander  of  the  British 
troops  at  (,'orunna,  i.  267. 

Hope,  Thomas,  death  of,  iii.  470. 

Hoppner,  John,  death  of,  i  452. 

Uorner.  Francis,  in  Parliament,  j.  197,  296 ; 
on  political  economy,  ii  17;  extract  from 
his  speech  on  cash  payments  and  cur- 
rency, 48. 

Horsfill,  Mr.,  murdered  by  the  rioters  at 
lludderstieid,  i.  337. 

Horsley,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  his 
death,  and  sketch  of  his  character,  i.  453. 

Hortense,  Princess,  her  marriage  with  Louis, 
King  of  Holland,  iv.  102;  her  unhappi- 
ness.  103 ;  her  death,  ib. 

Horton,  Mr.  K.  Wiluiot,  Under-secretary  of 
State,  ii.  431 ;  his  death,  iv.  232 

Hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children,  iv. 
601 

House  of  Commons,  ii.  16 ;  opposition  in  the, 
17;  order  on  chancery  cases,  465.  —  See 
Pnrliamrnt 

Hoaxes  ot  Parliament,  burning  of  the,  iii. 
459 

House-tax,  the,  iii.  407. 

Howard.  Attorne-'.  his  arrest,  iv.  201:  his 
prosecution  of  the  officers  of  the  House, 
203. 

Howden.  John  Hobart,  Lord,  successor  to 
^ir  H.  Bulvver  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  iv. 
582 ;  his  interview  with  tiie  Queen  of 
Sp  tin,  ib. 

Ho  wick,  I>ord,  his  motion  on  the  distress  of 
the  country,  iv.  352.  —  See  Grey,  Charles. 
Earl. 


Hubert,  his  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis 
Philippe,  and  arrest,  iv.  102 

Hudderstield.  insurrection  in,  i  339. 

Hullah,  Mr.,  his  musical  classes,  iv.  617. 

Hull,  General,  surrender  of  Detroit  by,  i. 
389. 

Hume.  Mr.  Deacon,  his  motion  on  the  state 
of  the  country,  1826,  ii.  471 ;  his  remarks 
on  free  trade,  iv.  337. 

Ilung/iry,  affairs  iu,  iv.  125;  revolt  in,  570. 

Hunt,  Henry,  the  reformer,  ii.  240 ;  chair- 
man of  the  .Manchester  reform  meeting, 
251 ;  arrest  of,  254 ;  trial  of.  268 ;  his  true 
character  revealed,  269 ;  his  death,  iv.  231. 

Hunt.  John  and  Leigh,  prosecution  of,  i.  404. 

Hunt,  Joseph,  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  i.  295. 

1 1  mi  ton.  the  forger,  iii.  172. 

Hurd,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  death 
of,  and  sketch  of  his  character,  i.  453. 

Huskisson,  William,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii.  17 ;  appointed  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  3(50 ;  sketch  of.  364 ;  his 
illness,  iii.  11.  24;  his  desire  to  leave 
office,  30  ;  a  member  of  Wellington's  Cabi- 
net. 43;  his  declining  popularity,  54;  his 
resignation,  56:  his  death,  228. 

Hyde  Park,  London,  iii.  178. 


IGNORANCE,  popular,  in  England,  ii.  477; 
iii.  535. 

Importation  price  passed,  ii.  430. 

Imports,  increase  of,  in  England,  ii.  200 ; 
duties  on.  430. 

Imported  labor.  —  See  Labor. 

Impressment  of  seamen,  iii.  414. 

Incledon,  Benjamin  Charles,  death  of,  ii.  494. 

Income-tax  of  Great  Britain,  iv.  331,  439, 
502. 

Indemnity  bill,  ii.  189  :  debates  on  the,  and 
passage  of  the  bill,  190,  191. 

Independence  of  Holland  proclaimed,  i.  425. 

India,  account  of,  i.  144:  ii.  149:  British  em- 
pire in,  146:  subsidiary  system  in,  ib.; 
afftirs  in,  1813.  149  ;  establishment  of  the 
Church  in,  409  ;  cholera  in,  ii.  162  ;  Kng- 
lish  troops  in.  164 :  tranquillity  in,  173. 
174;  good  reputation  of  the  British  in, 
175 ;  rapid  improvements  in,  177  ;  exten- 
sion of  the  British  dominions  in,  179 ; 
English  trade  in.  376 ;  jurors  in,  469 ;  ex- 
piration of  the  company's  charter,  iii. 
315 :  affairs  in,  iv  280 ;  cotton,  217 ; 
mails  in.  222 ;  famine  in,  280 ;  cholera  and 
small-pox  in,  ib. ;  fighting  in  Oude,  ib.  ; 
the  north-west  frontier,  281 ;  army  return 
to,  290;  relief  from,  to  the  garrison  of 
Jelalabad,  298  ;  mutiny  among  the  British 
soldiers  in,  302  :  route  to,  of  the  English, 
469  ;  affairs  in  1845,  490 :  railways  in.  dis- 
cussed, ib. :  Sikh  invasion  in.  ib. :  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Sikhs.  491 :  second  invasion, 
ib. :  the  Punjaub  annexed  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, ib. 

Indians  employed  by  the  British  in  the 
American  war,  i.  386 ;  barbarities  of  the, 
38S 

Industrial  classes,  condition  of  the.  in  Eng- 
land, i  28 

Industry,  depression  of,  in  1815,  ii.  45. 

Infants'-ciistody  bill,  iv.  184 ,  passage  of  th« 
bill,  188. 

Inoculation  {small  pox),  evils  of,  i.  30. 
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Insanity  of  George  III.,  i.  814. 

Insurance,  fire  anil  life,  ii  482. 

Insurrection  attempted  at  Manchester,  ii. 
123;  at  Derby.  125. 

Insurrection  act,  bill  passed  to  re-impose  the, 
ii.  i>15. 

Intemperance,  prevalence  of,  i.  29. 

Invasion  expected  in  England,  i.  53,  96; 
preparations  for,  in  France.  95. 

Ireland,  condition  of,  in  1800,  i  30;  union 
with,  31 ;  discontent  of  the  Catholics  in, 
59 ;  of  the  republicans,  60 ;  of  the  peas- 
antry, ib. ;  government  of,  under  Lord 
llardwicke,  61;  coercion  laws  passed,  62, 
69;  French  tampering  with  the  peasants 
in,  63 ;  new  conspiracy  in,  64.  65 ;  coer- 
cion in,  69;  currency  troubles  in,  ib.; 
Irish  actof  1793, 205  ;  provisions  extended 
to  England,  206;  removal  of  restrictions 
on  the  act,  207  ;  affairs  of,  402 ;  unpleas- 
ant accounts  from,  and  effect  of  the 
King's  visit  to,  ii.  305,  314:  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  U'ellesley,  313; 
disorder  and  tamiue  iu,  315;  Lord  \Velles- 
ley's  improvements  in,  316 ;  Protestant 
ascendency  in,  435,  440 ;  bill  to  amend 
the  acts  relating  to  unlawful  societies  in, 
449;  Catholic  question  in,  iii  69;  Clare 
election,  ib. ;  state  of  the  country,  63; 
Brunswick  clubs,  65 ;  administration  of 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  67  ;  recall  of  the 
Viceroy,  69 ;  prospects  of,  99 ;  repeal  of 
the  union  with,  230  ;  state  of,  at  the  close 
of  1830,  249;  the  Irish  Church,  316;  out- 
rages in,  356 ;  royal  notice  of  tithes  in, 
358 ;  census  of,  336 ;  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission in,  16.;  Church-temporalities  bill. 
368 ;  poor-law  for.  411 ;  administration  of, 
1835,  509;  Irish-church  question,  510; 
appropriation  question,  ib  ;  condition  of, 
from  1835  to  1840,  iv.  1 ;  religious  rancor, 
and  distrust  of  the  law  in,  2  ;  principle 
of  government  in,  3 ;  political  corruption 
in,  ib. ;  municipal  deterioration  in,  ib.  ; 
uncertainty  of  subsistence  in,  5;  the  fun- 
damental difficulty  of,  ib. ;  insecurity  of 
title  to  land  in,  ib. ;  landholders  in,  6 ; 
impartiality  to  sects  in,  7;  Kibbonmen 
and  Orangemen,  ib  ;  national  education 
in,  9, 10;  increase  of  scholars  and  schools. 
10 ;  impartiality  of  law  in,  11  ;  decrease 
of  crime  in,  12 ;  clemency  of  the  Viceroy, 
ib. ;  political  Protestants  in,  13 ;  reform 
of  constabulary  and  magistracy,  17 ;  pre. 
vention  of  crime  in,  ib. ;  repression  of 
crime  in,  ib.;  government  by  function- 
aries or  by  apostles,  ib  ;  intemperance  in, 
20.  21;  temperance  movement  in,  21; 
springs  of  the  temperance  movement,  22, 
23 ;  speedy  results.  24 ;  superstitions  in 
regard  to  Father  Mathew,  ib. ;  the  fran- 
chise and  registration,  25;  Lord  Stanley's 
registration  bill,  ib. ;  the  government  bill. 
27 :  new  reform  bill,  28 ;  political  educa- 
tion of,  31 ;  municipal  reform  in.  ib.  ; 
municipal  principle  in,  32;  centralizing 
principle  of.  34;  history  of  the  municipal 
principle,  35;  36,  37;  the  poor-law.  39; 
certainty  of  maintenance,  ib. ;  question 
of  the  poor-law,  and  view  of  its  advocates, 
43 ;  view  of  its  opponents,  44 :  destitution 
of,  ib  ;  history  of  the  poor-law,  ib.  45; 
early  operations  of  the  law.  47 ;  Whig  gov- 
ernment of,  48;  troubles  in,  319;  move- 


ment in,  365;  repeal  agitation  in,  ib.; 
suspension  or  repeal  agitation,  368  ;  food- 
riots,  ib  ;  monster  meetings,  369 ;  arbitra- 
tion courts  of,  3TO;  anti-rent  movement 
in,  371 ;  Irish-arms  act.  372 ;  repealers' 
report,  ib. ;  conservative  reports,  373; 
proclamation  of  the  Viceroy  and  Privy 
Council,  ib. ;  arrest  of  repeal  leaders,  375  ; 
their  trials,  ib  ;  Irish  Attorney  -geniTal's 
statement,  376 ;  the  verdict,  377 ;  ru- 
mors of  famine,  381,  363;  rise  of  the 
Young-Ireland  party,  ib. ;  improving  ag- 
riculture in.  383 ;  agricultural  scuools 
in,  ib  ;  agricultural  associations,  384 ; 
charitable-bequests  act  of,  ib. ;  lloman- 
Cfttholic  endowments,  ib.;  penal  act  re- 
pealed, 385;  ViceroMiity  discussed.  385; 
endowment  of  Catholic  clergy  in,  3jiti ; 
new  colleges  in,  888.  502 ;  Devon  com- 
mission of.  390 ;  coercion  bill,  ib. ;  the 
bill  lost,  391 ;  threareniugs  of  famine, 
ib. ;  potato-rot  in,  509;  Irish-lite  bill, 
525  ;  the  famine  iu,  547 ;  census  commis- 
sioners of,  ib. ;  land  occupation  commis- 
sioners, ib  ;  complaints,  648 ;  the  crops 
in.  549:  Irish  lieiief  Association,  ib.;  re- 
lief committees.  550;  great  central  com- 
mittee, ib.;  fever  in,  551;  emigration 
from,  ib  :  encuuibered-estates  act,  ib. ; 
results  of  the  act,  652 ;  agricultural 
scuools,  ib. ;  poor-law  union,  t'6  .•  crime 
and  coercion  in,  553;  rising  of,  1848,  ib.; 
Imperial  Government  and  Parliament, 
t'6. 

Irish  address  of  1757,  presented  at  Dublin 
Castle,  ii.  439. 

Irish  barristers,  reporters  for  the  London 
press,  ii  447 

Irish  commerce,  removal  of  restrictions  on, 
ii.  439. 

Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders,  iii.  67,  94: 
iv  6 

Irish  interest,  independent,  ii  439. 

Irish  landlords,  ii.  460  ;  iv.  6,  6 ;  meeting  o* 
the,  15. 

Irish  municipal-reform  bill,  iv.  19 ;  registra- 
tion bill,  26. 

Irish  tithes,  iii.  420. 

Irish  Union,  i  30.  32 ;  its  effect  upon  Ire- 
land, 59 ;  opinion  of  the  government  on 
the,  62  ;  affairs,  1810-1813.  402. 

Irish  corporate-relorm  bill,  passage  of  the, 
ir  4. 

Irish  \Vaste-land-improvement  Society,  iv 
384. 

Irish  window-tax  motion,  and  debate  on  the, 
ii.  198. 

Irishmen,  United,  in  America,  i.  391. 

Iron,  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of, 
i.  444. 

Irving.  Rev.  Edward,  iii.  288:  the  close  of 
his  career,  397;  his  death,  398 

Isabella,  Princess  Kegent  of  Portugal,  ii. 
346. 

Isabella  II.,  Queen  of  ^piin,  sketch  of,  iv. 
108 ;  plans  for  her  marriage,  477 ,  her 
marriage,  479 

Isle  of  Man,  riot  in  the,  ii.  425. 

Islington  cattle-market,  iii   455 

Issue  of  small  notes  and  coin,  ii.  416. 

Italy,  small  inherent  force  of,  i  16:  affairs 
in,  »nd  expedition  to,  1809,  269  :  rebellion 
in,  ii.  313 ;  insurrections  in,  iii.  440. 
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JACKSON,  General  Andrew,  commander  of 
the  American  forces  at  New  Orleans,  i.  396. 

Jackson,  Francis  .lames,  sent  to  Kiel  to  de- 
mand the  delivery  of  the  Danish  navy, 
i.  239 ;  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  240. 

Jackson,  John,  death  of,  iii.  472. 

Jacobinism,  i.  29tf. 

Jamaica,  reception  of  the  Government  circu- 
lar on  negro  slavery  in,  ii.  386  ;  affairs  in, 
iv  151 ;  the  negroes,  ib. ;  the  planters  of, 
ii  ;  the  Assembly,  ib  ;  emancipation  in, 
152  ;  imperial  agents  of.  ib. ;  Lord  Sligo, 
governor,  ib. ;  iuso.ence  of  the  Assembly, 
id.  ,•  prorogued  and  dissolved,  ib. ;  a  new 
Assembly,  <b. ;  proposed  suspension  of  the 
constitution,  153;  weakness  of  the  gov- 
ernment, ii. 

Jamieson,  Mr.,  iv.  218. 

Jardine.  Professor,  death  of,  iii.  209. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  death  of,  iv.  605. 

Jenner.  Dr.  Edward,  his  discovery  of  vacci- 
nation, and  death,  ii.  493. 

Jerroid,  Douglas,  his  connection  with 
"  Punch,'1  iv.  609 

Jerusalem,  bishopric  established  at,  iv.  412  ; 
return  of  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Porte, 
468. 

Jewish  disabilities,  iii.  153,190;  continuance 
of,  394;  Jew  bills,  iv.  576 

Jews,  baptized,  iii.  190;  relief  to,  iv.  419. 

John  VI.,  King  of  Portugal,  death  of,  ii.  345. 

Johnson,  Dr  Samuel,  his  opposition  to 
M^lne  the  architect,  i.  451. 

Johnston,  Sir  Alexander,  his  administration 
in  Ceylon,  ii.  469. 

Joint-stock  bread  company,  trial  of  the,  i. 
446. 

Joint-stock  companies,  ii.  410;  collapse  of 
the.  413. 

Joinville,  Due  de,  marriage  of  the,  iv.  473. 

Jones,  John  Gale,  case  of,  i  305;  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Burdett  procession,  310. 

Jones,  leader  of  the  Chartists,  arrest,  trial, 
and  transportation  of,  iv.  174. 

Joseph  Honaparte,  King  of  Spain,  i.  255, 
257  ;  leaves  .Madrid  on  the  capitulation 
of  Dupont,  258;  resigns  the  Spanish 
crown,  352 ;  his  retreat  to  Pamplona, 
369;  his  surrender  of,  and  flight  from, 
Paris,  428. 

Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  reforms  intro- 
duced by,  i.  13. 

Josephine,  Kmpress  of  France,  i.  287 ;  di- 
vorce of,  ib. ;  death  of,  432. 

Jubilee  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ac- 
ces-ion  of  George  111.,  i.  287,  288 ;  the 
celebration,  289. 

Juggernaut,  the  British  at,  i  157. 

July,  act  of,  iv  554. 

Junot,  Andoche,  Due  d'Abrantes,  number 
of  hi-;  army,  i.  247  ;  crosses  tho  Bidassoa. 
ii  ,•  his  march  through  Spain,  and  inva- 
sion of  Portugal.  248 ;  sufferings  of  his 
army,  249 :  takes  possession  of  the 
height?  of  Belcm,  250. 

Justice  rent,  iv.  20. 


KABYLE  Arabs,  of  Algeria,  iv.  480 ;  Colonel 
Pelissier's  cruelty  to  the,  (i. 

Kamehameha,  King  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, iv  491. 

Karak,  island  of,  British  troops  landed  at 
the,  iv.  285. 


Kater,  Captain,  his  death,  iv.  225. 

Katzbach,  battle  of  the,  i.  421. 

Kean,  Edmund,  death  of,  iii.  469. 

Keane,  Sir, John,  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Afghanistan,  iv.  288;  created  a 
peer.  290. 

Keats,  John,  death  of,  ii.  499. 

Keir,  Sir  \\  illium,  his  pursuit  after  Cheetoo, 
ii.  159 

Kemble,  Fanny,  iii.  186. 

Kemble,  John,  death  of,  ii.  494. 

Kemp,  Mr.,  death  of,  iv.  535. 

Kenniugton  Common,  meeting  of  the  Char- 
tists on.  iv.  572. 

Kent,  Edward,  Duke  of,  disgrace  of,  i.  88; 
marriage  of,  ii.  147 ;  his  second  marriage, 
203. 

Kersal  Moor,  meeting  at,  Manchester,  iv. 
170. 

Keshen,  Commissioner,  appointed  successor 
to  Commissioner  Lin  in  China,  iv.  274 ; 
his  policy,  ib. ;  degraded,  ii. 

Key,  Alderman,  his  panic,  iii.  242. 

Khan,  Akber,  at  the  Khoord-Cabool  Pass, 
iv.  294 :  cuts  off  the  British  communica- 
tions, ib. 

Khelat  taken  by  General  Willshire,  iv.  289 ; 
retaken  by  the  Affghans,  291. 

Khiva,  iv.  290 ;  declaration  of  war  against, 
by  Russia,  in  1839,  291 ;  affairs  of,  id. 

Khosrou  Pacha  deposed,  June,  1840,  iv.  468. 

Kildare,  rebellion  in,  i.  65 ;  street  schools, 
iv.  9. 

Kilwarden,  Lord  Chief-justice,  murder  of, 
i.  67. 

Kitchener,  Dr.  William,  death  of,  iii  199. 

Klopicki,  General,  made  dictator  of  Poland, 
iii.  443. 

Knatchbull,  Sir  Edward,  appointed  paymas- 
ter of  the  forces,  and  naval  treasurer,  iv. 
257. 

Knight,  Payne,  death  of,  ii.  496. 

Kohistan,  rising  in,  iv.  294;  expedition  to, 
299. 

Kureem,  a  Pindaree  chief,  ii.  151 ;  purchases 
his  liberty,  152 ;  his  expedition  against 
Nagpoor.  ii. 

Kutusoff,  Marshal,  commander  of  the  allied 
army  at  Austerlitz,  i.  139. 

LABOR,  imported,  i.  332;  English,  ii.  50; 
fund  destroyed,  97  ;  hours  for  women  and 
children,  iv.  601 ;  labor-question,  620. 

La  Bouchere,  Mr.,  new  Jamaica  bill,  iv.  158. 

Labuan  ceded  to  Britain,  iv  305. 

Lafayette,  Gilbert  Metier  de,  commander  of 
the  National  Guard,  iii.  429 ;  his  distrust 
of  Louis  Philippe,  430:  his  death,  438. 

La  Fontaine,  Mr.,  leader  of  the  French  party 
in  Lower  Canada,  iv.  496 ;  his  ministry 
restored,  498 

Laing,  Major,  death  of,  iii.  198. 

Lake,  General,  in  Hindustan,  i.  155  ;  his  suc- 
cesses, ii. ;  death  of  his  son,  157 ;  honors 
to,  ii. 

Lamarque.  General,  insurrection  at  the  fu- 
neral of,  iii  436. 

Lamb,  Charles,  death  of,  iv.  241 

Lamb,  George,  on  Parliamentary  reform,  ii. 
234. 

Lamb,  Hon.  William,  Lord  Melbourne,  in 
Parliament,  i.  197:  ii.  191;  appointed 
Premier,  iii.  504  ;  his  administration,  606 ; 
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iv.  10,  90 ;  visit  to  Queen  Victoria  at  Ken- 
sington, 82  ;  continuation  of  his  uiiuistr. , 
89  ;  unpopularity  of",  153 

Lambert.  General.  British  commander  after 
the  death  of  Pakeu:i.uu,  i.  39T ;  retreat 
of,  from  New  Orleans,  and  surrender  of 
the  gai-rison  of  Fort  Mobile  to,  393. 

Lambton,  John  George,  Eirl  of  Durham,  in 
Parii.iment,  ii  1JO  :  and  tUe  reform  doc- 
trine, iv.  12(5;  amb  issador  to  Russia,  ib  : 
appointed  Lord  High -commissioner  and 
Goveruor-geueral  of  (Canada,  132;  sketch 
of,  133 ;  his  powers,  ib. ;  preparations  for 
his  departure.  134 ;  his  arrival,  16  ;  in 
favor  of  dividing  the  Canadag,  137  ;  his 
health,  139;  opposition  in  Parliament  to. 
ib. ;  his  position,  140;  his  reception  of  the 
news  of  the  disallowance  of  the  ordinance, 
142 ;  necessity  of  his  resignation,  ib. ;  his 
proclamation,  143 ;  his  reforms,  144 ;  his 
report,  ib. ;  his  proclamation  on  the  rights 
of  squatters,  ib. ;  his  return  to  England, 
ib  ;  his  landing,  ib. ;  his  reception,  ib. ; 
his  reconciliation  with  the  U'higs,  145 : 
his  efforts  in  Parliament  for  Canada,  ib. , 
his  decline,  ib. ;  ordered  south,  ib  ;  his 
death,  146 :  his  character,  ib. 

Lanarkshire,  meeting  in,  ii.  427. 

Lancashire,  riots  in,  1826,  ii  426;  state  of 
operatives  in,  iii.  167  ;  leaguers,  iv  428 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  deatli  of,  iv.  235. 

Lamler,  Kichard,  death  of,  iii.  468. 

Landon,  Miss  Letitiu  E..  death,  and  notice  of, 
iv  243 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  notice  of,  iv.  607. 

Land-owners,  flourishing  condition  of,  in 
1800,  i.  24. 

Lansdowne,  Henry  Petty,  Marquis  of,  on  the 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ii  16 ; 
speech  on  the  I>erby  trials  and  conspira- 
tors, 182 

La  Plata,  revolution  in,  ii  113 ;  Spanish  flag 
abolished  in  1813,  116 ;  coins  struck  with 
the  republican  arms,  ib. ;  declaration  of 
independence,  1816,  117. 

Laswarree,  battle  of,  i.  156. 

Lauderdale,  James,  Earl  of,  sent  ambassador 
to  France,  to  treat  for  peace,  i.  180. 

Lauriston,  Colonel  James  Alexander  Bernard, 
agent  of  Napoleon  at  the  signing  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  i.  55. 

Law,  impartiality  of,  in  Ireland,  iv.  11. 

Law  reform,  iii.  316 

Law.  Edward,  Lord  Chief- justice  Kllenbo- 
rough,  i  170  ;  his  judgment  of  the  Hunts, 
404;  charge  at  William  Hone's  three 
trials,  ii.  142;  his  letter  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  on  his  resignation.  143  ;  his  death, 
213:  sent  to  India,  iv.  293;  his  procla- 
mation to  the  people  of  India,  300  ;  his 
recall.  301. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  paints  the  portraits 
of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
ii.  215;  his  death,  and  sketch  of  his  life, 
iii  205 

Lawrence's  lectures,  ii.  479. 

Laws,  severity  of  the,  in  England,  i  29 

Layard,  Mr.,  discovers  the  Nineveh  marbles, 
iv  600. 

Leach,  Sir  John,  death  of,  iii.  464. 

League,  Auti-corn-law.  —  See  Anti-corn-law 
Lras;/<e. 

leather,  duties  on,  ii.  198. 

Lebanon,  rising  of  the  Christians  in  the,  iv. 


468 :  supposed  interests  of  tht  different 
tribes,  4'>9 

Ledyard,  lirigadier-gcncral,  govermr  of  Cu- 
rai'oa,  ii  14. 

Lee,  General,  imprisoned  for  protection 
against,  the  Baltimore  mob,  j.  385. 

Lee,  sophia,  death  of.  ii.  497. 

Leeds,  pauper  stone-he  ip  at.  iv.  313 

Lees,  --ir  Harcourt,  letter  to  tile  Orange- 
men, iv.  8. 

Lefevre,  Charles  Shaw,  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  iv.  158;  re-elected 
Speaker,  252. 

Legion  of  Honor  instituted  in  France,  i.  18. 

Legislation,  subjects  of.  ii.  231 

Leipsic,  Napoleon's  retreat  to.  and  first  bat- 
tle of,  i.  423 ;  second  battle  of,  424. 

Lemon.  Kobert,  death  of,  iv.  239. 

Leo  XII.,  Pope,  death  of,  iii  139  ;  succeeded 
by  Pius  VIII..  ib. 

•'  Leopard.''  ship,  engages  an  American  frig- 
ate, i  276 

Leopold,  Prince,  birth  of,  iv  602 

Leopold.  I'rince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  i  401 ;  his 
marritge  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  402 ; 
is  ofTerud,  and  declines,  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  iii  142  ;  accepts  the  crown  of  Bel- 
gium, 440. 

Leri  la,  surrender  to  the  French  of  the  city 
of,  i.  347 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  his  researches  on  heat,  i. 
450 ;  his  death,  iii.  464. 

Lethbridge.  Mr.,  his  resolutions  on  Mr.  Bur- 
dett's  letter,  i  306. 

Levant,  French  and  English  fleets  in  the,  iv. 
467  ;  pacification  of  the,  468. 

Leveson-Gower,  Lord  Granville,  British  am- 
bassador to  Russia,  i.  244. 

L'Huys,  Drouvn  de,  French  ambassador  to 
England,  his  recall  demanded,  iv.  579. 

Libel,  prosecutions  for,  ii.  135. 

'•  Liberator,  The,"  cited,  iii.  346. 

Liberty  of  the  press  assailed  by  government, 
i.  403 

Ligny,  BlJcherat,  i  438. 

Limerick,  treaty  of,  1691,  ii.  437;  taking  the 
pledge  at.  iv.  22. 

Lin,  imperial  commissioner,  sent  to  Canton, 
iv.  269  ;  his  edict,  270  ;  prohibits  trade  in 
China,  271 ;  disgraced,  274. 

Lincoln,  Henry  Pelhani,  Earl  of,  appointed  to 
the  \Voods-and-forests  Department,  iv.  258. 

Linen  manufacture,  increase  of  the,  i.  26 

Lingan,  General,  murder  of,  by  the  Baltimore 
mob,  i.  385. 

Linieres,  General,  Viceroy  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  account  of,  ii.  ll6. 

Lisbon,  taken  possession  of  by  the  British, 
i  261 ;  run  on  the  Bank  of,"iv.  113. 

Listen,  the  actor,  death  of,  iv.  534. 

Literary-fund  Society,  i.  447 

Literary  property,  law  of,  iv.  342 ;  acts  of 
1710  and  1814,  ib. ;  movement  in  1839, 
ib. ;  petitions  in  Parliament,  344 

Literature,  foreign,  in  England,  i  447. 

Lithographic  printing,  ii.  484. 

Littleport,  riots  of,  ii.  52. 

Littleton,  Mr.,  his  explanation  on  the  Coer- 
cion bill,  iii.  375- 

Liverpool,  Charles  Jenkinson,  Earl  of,  ap- 
pointed Secretary  at  War,  5  286:  created 
Prime  Minister,  384 ;  lays  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  custom-house,  416 ;  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  ii.  16;  reply  to  Lord 
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Grenvilte's  speech  on  military  service,  24  ; 
his  policy  in  reg.ird  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies Ilia,  114:  his  letter  ou  the  ri.-ing 
of  Caraocas,  110:  his  reply  to  tile  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  currency  question,  23S  : 
his  administration,  309 ;  his  reply  to  the 
Chancellor,  urging  him  to  report  on  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  4>W :  his  illness,  iii.  8 ; 
his  resignation  of  office.  9:  his  intimacy 
wit u  Canning,  it.  ,•  as  minister,  10 ;  his 
death,  77- 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railwav,  opening 
of  the,  iii.  228. 

Liverseedge,  Henry,  death  of,  iii.  472. 

Livingston,  Chancellor,  Robert  K  ,  his  privi- 
lege for  navigating  by  steam,  i.  443- 

Lodge,  Edmund,  death  of,  iv.  245 

I/>mbe  Brothers,  establishment  of  their  silk- 
mill,  ii  397. 

London,  hoax  on  a  pretended  peace,  i.  81 ; 
solemn  ceremonials  in,  on  William  Pitt's 
entrance  into  office,  106 ;  address  on  the 
failure  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  347  ; 
burning  of  the  custom-house.  416 ;  ne.v 
custom-house  in,  ib  :  gayety  of,  433 : 
Hampden  Club  of,  ii  65 ;  address  of  the 
city  of,  72 ;  introduction  of  gas  into, 
89  ;  mendicity  and  vagrancy  in,  91 ;  law 
of  settlement  in,  91 ;  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  education  in  Westminster.  South- 
wark,  and,  100;  election  for  the  city, 
210;  illumination  in,  on  account  of  the 
Queen's  triumph,  28*5;  new  London 
Bridge,  483  :  treaty  of,  iii.  34  :  markets 
and  parks  of,  178 ;  clubs  of,  180  ;  action 
of  the  municipality  on  the  reform  ques- 
tion, 299 ;  opening  of  new  London  Bridge, 
456;  delegates  in,  iv  176;  election,  430, 
431  ;  meeting  of  the  societies  of,  ib, ; 
"  Morning  Chronicle,"  war-articles  in  the, 
472:  fear  of  a  revolution  in,  572  ;  defences 
of.  573  :  deaths  from  cholera.  578. 

London  Coal-exchanjre  opened,  1849,  iv.  600. 

London  Political  Union,  iii.  284. 

London  Tavern,  meeting  at  the,  ii.  65,  297. 
299. 

London  University  founded,  ii.  480;  iii.  456  : 
charter  of  the,  497. 

Londonderry,  Hobert  Stewart,  Lord.  —  See 
Stewart. 

Lopez,  his  invasion  of  Cuba,  iv.  598 ;  his  exe- 
cution, 16. 

Lords;  'teport  in  regard  to  Queen  Caroline, 
ii.  281. 

London,  Mr.,  death  of,  iv  534. 

Loughborough.  breaking  of  the  lace-frames 
in.  ii.  54,  125. 

Louisa,  Princess,  birth  of,  iv.  602. 

Louis  Bonaparte  King  of  Holland,  his  mar- 
riage with  Hortense,  iv.  102 

Louisiana,  acquired  by  France,  i.  56. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  arrest  and 
banishment,  iv.  103;  his  return  and  self- 
ishness, 123 ;  his  invasion'  of  Boulogne, 
480 ;  his  imprisonment  at  Ham,  and 
escape,  564:  his  movements,  567:  his 
conduct  in  France,  584 ;  his  usurpation, 
585 :  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  as 
Emperor  of  the  French,  ib  :  his  marriage, 
and  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  5S7:  an- 
nounced as  Emperor  of  the  French,  588  ; 
assumes  the  title  of  \ipoleon  III  ,  ib. 

Louis  Philippe.  Due  d'Orleans,  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Kingdom,  iii.  428 :  accepts 


the  crown,  430;  swears  to  observe  th« 
charter,  431 ;  his  reign,  iv.  97,  93 ;  at- 
tempts to  assassinate,  102:  his  relations 
with  England  and  America.  104  ;  relations 
with  Switzerland,  id. ;  with  Algiers.  105  ; 
his  release  of  state-prisoners,  ib. ;  his 
family  endowments,  106 ;  in  favor  of 
peace  with  England,  470 :  his  speech  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
ii.;  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  473;  his 
speech,  ib. ;  close  of  his  reign,  565 ;  his  char- 
acter, ib. ;  his  abdication,  5^7  ;  his  flight 
to  England,  ib. ;  his  death.  602. 

Louis.  Kear-admiral  Sir  Thomas,  death  of. 
i.  230. 

Louis  XVIII.,  King  of  France,  issues  his 
protest  against  Napoleon,  1.  108 ;  in  Swe- 
den, 245 ;  lands  in  England,  246 ;  enters 
Paris,  442  ;  restored  to  his  throne,  July  3, 
1815,  ii.  6;  death  of.  346. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  death  of,  iv.  528. 

Lowther,  William,  Viscount,  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, iv.  258. 

Llovd,  Samuel  Jones,  letter  to  the  League, 
iv.  431. 

Luckau,  surrender  of,  to  the  allies,  i.  421. 

Lud.  Ned.  leader  of  the  rioters,  ii.  54. 

Luddism,  progress  of,  i.  338,  337;  ii.  125; 
the  outrages  recommenced,  340 

Luddites,  riotous  acts  of  the,  i.  335 ;  their 
punishment,  337,  338 :  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  the,  at  York.  339 ;  ii.  54, 55 ;  Cob- 
bett's  letter  to  the.  63. 

Lukin,  Lionel,  death  of,  iii.  467. 

Lunatics,  Lord  Ashley's  bill  on,  iv.  361. 

Lutherans  of  Prussia,  iv.  124 :  their  emigra- 
tion to  Australia,  ib. 

Lushington,  Dr.  Stephen,  his  account  of 
Lord  Eldon,  ii.  468- 

Lushington,  Major  James,  his  attack  on  the 
Pindarrees,  ii.  156. 

Lutzen,  battle  of,  i.  419. 

Lydgate.  reform  meeting  at,  ii.  219. 

Lyndhurst,  John  Singleton  Copley,  Lord, 
speech  on  the  Kadical  Reformers,  iv.  96  J 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  258. 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  notice  of,  iv. 


M'ADAM,  J.  L.,  death  of,  iv  226. 
Macao,  British  retreat  to,  iv.  271. 
McCarthy,  Sir  Charles,  Governor-in-Chief  of 

Ashantee :  his  death,  ii.  350. 
Macartney,  George.  Lord,  death,  and  sketch 

of,  i  454. 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  appointed  to 

the  war-office,  iv  159:  sketch  of.  607. 
Macaulay,  Zachary.  death  of  iv.  235. 
Macclesfield  riots,"  ii.  394;   population  of,  in 

1825.  421. 
Maedonald,  Mr.,  English  consul  at  Algiers, 

ii.  349. 

Macdowell,  Major,  his  attack  on  the  Pindar- 
rees. ii.  155. 

Macgregor,  Captain,  death  of,  ii.  169. 
Machine  breaking,  act  for  the  punishment  of, 

ii.  54. 
Machinery,  substitution  of,  for  manual  labor, 

i  331. 

Mack.  General,  his  surrender  of  Ulm,  i.  129. 
Mackenzie,  Henrv,  death  of,  iii  475 
Mackinaw,  attack  of  the  fort  at,  i.  386;  cap. 

ture  of  the  fort,  389. 
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Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  speech  in  defence 
of  Peltier,  i.  76;  declaration  ..  ritten  by, 
83 ;  his  motion  on  forgery,  on  tiie  Bank  of 
England  defeated,  ii.  lt>4  :  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  232  ;  his  addresses,  ib. :  renewed 
efforts  for  the  punishment  of  forgery,  295  ; 
death  of,  iii.  474. 

Macready.  Mr.,  sketch  of,  iv.  606. 

Madawaska  ceiled  to  the  United  States  by- 
Great  Britain,  iv.  487. 

Madrid,  tumult  and  insurrection  at,  i.  254, 
257:  occupation  of  by  the  British,  359: 
appointment  of  a  Spanish  governor,  and 
evacuation  of  by  the  British  troops,  8UO ; 
their  retreat  from  the  city,  ib. ;  evacua- 
tion of  by  the  French,  369 ;  entry  of  the 
French  into,  ii.  338;  insurrection  in,  iv. 
476. 

Madison.  James,  President  of  the  United 
States;  his  message  to  Congress,  i.  384; 
his  relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions, 
392  ;  lays  before  the  people  tenns  of  peace 
with  England.  395. 

Mahornmed  Ali,  delivers  up  the  Turkish 
fleet,  iv.  4li8 :  receives  the  firman,  ib. 

Mahon.  Philip  Henry  Stanhope,  I^ord.  his  bill 
on  literary  proprietorship,  iv.  345. 

Maheidpoor,  battle  of,  ii.  158. 

Mahrattas,  account  of  the,  i.  147 :  the  five 
chiefs  of  the,  ib. ;  the  Peishwa,  ib.:  em- 
pire of  the  tribe,  149 ;  war  against  the, 
ib. ;  treaties  of  peace,  158  ;  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  British,  ii.  158  ;  wars  of  the,  161 ; 
defeat  of  the,  167 :  loss  of  the,  168 ;  con- 
federacy broken  up,  172;  peaceful  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  ib. :  annihilation  of  the 
empire  of  the.  173;  the  armies  scattered. 
176 ;  their  challenge  to  the  British,  iv.  303. 

Maida,  battle  of,  i.  189 

Mails,  conveyance  of,  iii   453 

Maine,  the  British  obtain  possession  of  the 
eastern  part  of,  i.  395. 

Maintenance,  popular,  i.  222. 

Malaga,  surrender  to  the  French  of.  i.  347. 

Malayan  seas,  pirates  of  the,  iv.  304,  305 ; 
vessels  sent  against,  ib. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  account  of  the  Pindar- 
rees.  ii.  150:  treaty  with  Peishwa,  171; 
appointed  military  commander  at  Mul\vah. 
174  ;  his  account  of  the  campaign  in  India. 
175,  178;  clears  the  country  of  Arabs  and 
Meckranees,  178. 

Malibran,  Madame,  death  of,  iv.  238;  sketch 
of.  239 

Malmesbury.  Lord. — See  Harris.  James. 

Malt-bus,  Thomas  Robert,  on  popular  main- 
tenance, i.  222;  death  of,  iv.  245;  sketch 
of  his  life,  246. 

Malt-tax,  the.  iii.  409  :  debate  of  the.  491 

Malwah,  reduction  of  the  forts  in,  ii.  164: 
deserted  state  of.  174. 

Manchester,  conspiracy  at.  ii.  124 :  discharge 
of  the  conspirators,  133  ;  strike  of  the  cot- 
ton spinners  of,  211:  riot  in,  212;  reform 
meeting  at,  246 :  efforts  to  prevent  the 
meeting,  250:  the  yeomanry  called  out, 
ib. :  civil  and  military  preparations,  251 ; 
Dispersion  of  the  meeting,  ib. ;  the  dead 
and  wounded  at,  254 :  conduct  of  the  mag- 
istrates, 265 ;  course  of  the  government  in 
regard  to  the  reform  meeting,  250:  tem- 
per of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  ina^irre 
at,  260;  trial  of  the  conspirators.  268: 
Chartists  riots  at,  iv.  173 :  made  an  epis- 


copal sec.  414:    league  meeting  at,  430; 
meeting  of  league  leaders  at.  525. 

Manners  of  the  Commons,  iii.  223. 
|  Manning,  Thomas,  death  of,  iv.  241. 

Man-traps,  prohibition  of.  iii.  '23. 

Manufactures  and  commerce,  condition  of.  in 
1815.  ii  43 

Manufacturing  classes,  seven  years'  distress 
of  the.  iv.  64. 

Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, iii.  75  :  her  sovereignty  acknov.  Icdged 
by  Great  Britain,  76 ;  her  return  to  Brazil, 
77. 

Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  France,  her  mar- 
riage, i.  287 ;  her  desertion  of  Napoleon, 
431. 

Marie,  Princess  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  mar- 
riage of,  with  Prince  Alexander  of  Wiir- 
temburg.  iv.  106;  hirtU  of  her  child  and 
her  death,  107. 

Marimiiit,  Marshal,  capture  of  his  bnttering- 
train  and  stores,  i.  356:  at  Salamanca. 
359;  his  retreat  to  Valladolid,  ib. :  his 
difficult  position  as  commander  in  I'aris, 
iii.  128;  his  irresolution,  132:  his  inter- 
view with  Poliirnaf,  133;  his  reception  at 
St.  Cloud,  135. 

Marr,  Mr.,  murder  of  himself  and  family,  i. 
331. 

Marriage  act,  the  new,  ii.  319,  383;  improve- 
ment in  the  law,  iv.  70. 

Marriages,  Dissenters',  iii.  190,  493;  mixed, 
iv  124 

Marsden,  William,  death  of,  iv.  241 

Marsh,  Dr.  Herbert,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
ii.  318:  his  death,  iv  213 

Morrison,  Dr  ,  death  of,  iv.  240. 

Martvn,  llenrv,  ne>vs  of  his  death,  i.  409. 

Maskelyne,  Dr. 'Xeviil,  i.  450,  451. 

Massena,  Gen  Andrew,  the  conqueror  of  Ciu- 
d-id  Ko'lrigo,  i.  348;  his  imprudence,  349; 
his  retreat,  350 ;  at  Almeida,  ib. 

Mathew,  Father  Theobald,  iv.  20:  faith  of 
the  peasantry  in,  22 ;  his  labors,  23. 

Mathews,  Charles,  death  of,  iv  238- 

Ma turin,. death  of,  iv.  637. 

Maxwell.  Sir  Murray,  wounded  in  the  AVestr 
luiu.Mcr  election-riot,  and  defeated,  ii.  209; 
his  death,  iii.  468. 

Maynootli  College,  Protestant  clergymen 
against  grants  to,  iv.  213:  grant  to,  387; 
opposition  to  the  grant,  388 

Maz/inghi.  Count  ,,oseph,  death  of,  iv.  534. 

Meanee.  battle  of.  iv.  302. 

Mechanics'  Institute  founded  in  London,  ii. 
480. 

Meckranees,  account  of  the.  ii   178. 

Medical  education  in  England,  iii   450. 

Medii'ine.  advance  in  the  science  of,  iv.  61« 

Melbourne,  I,ord. —  See  Lamb 

Melbourne  administration,  end  of  the,  iv. 
264. 

Melloone,  the  British  take  possession  of,  ii. 
353. 

Melville,  Lord.  —  See  Duntlas,  Henry. 

Menai  Bridge,  erection  of  the,  ii.  483. 

Mendicity,  state  of,  in  the  metropolis,  1815, 
ISlfi,  ii.  91. 

Menou,  General  Jacques  Francois,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Abookeer.  i  51. 

Menschikoff,  Prince,  at  Constantinople,  iv. 
593. 

Mctcalfe.  Sir  Charles  T..  Governor-general  of 
Canada  in  1843,  iv.  497 ;  cmu^d  a  peer, 
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498 ;  his  illness,  ib. ;  resigns  the  Governor- 
generalship,  ib. ;  his  return  to  England, 
ib. ;  death  of,  ib. 

BJethuen.  Mr.,  speech  in  the  House  on  the 
extravagance  of  the  Prince  llegent,  ii.  30. 

Metliuen  Treaty,  the,  iv.  112. 

Metropolitan  Political  Union,  iii.  284. 

Mftternich,  Prince,  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tria, iv.  118. 

Mcuuier,  his  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis 
Philippe,  iv.  102. 

Mexico,  alfuirs  in,  ii.  Ill ;  new  Viceroy  of, 
112;  military  policy  of,  ib.;  invasion  of, 
iv.  485;  war  between  the  United  States 
and,  598. 

Middle  classes,  condition  of  the,  in  England, 
in  1800,  i.  27 

Mid-lleton  llampden  Clubs,  ii.  64. 

Miguel,  Don,  son  of  John,  King  of  Portugal, 
imprisons  his  father,  ii.  345:  llegent  of 
Portugal,  iii.  71;  in  England,  72;  his 
usurpation,  ib.;  his  tyrannical  conduct, 
110;  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  sister, 
ib 

Milan  Commission,  ii.  277. 

Miles,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  sugar-duties,  iv. 
441. 

Militia  Bill,  iv.  587 

Militia  force  of  England  in  July,  1803.  i.  85. 

Military  flogging,  iii.  414. 

Military  liabilities  in  England,  i.  28;  admin- 
istration, 177,  199;  military  department, 
198 ;  movement  in  Parliament  for  the  mil- 
itary estimates,  ii.  23,  24. 

Mill,  James,  death  of,'iv.  245. 

Milton,  John,  his  manuscript  treatise  on 
Christian  doctrine,  discovered  in  the  State- 
paper  Office,  ii.  490;  his  "  Paradise  Lost" 
translated  into  Icelandic,  ib. 

Mina,  Francisco  Espozy,  the  Spanish  guerilla 
chief,  i  352 ;  capture  of  Saragossa  by,  370. 

Mines  and  collieries  act,  iv.  355;  amend- 
ments to  the,  and  its  passage,  ib. 

Minor  powers  of  Europe,  i.  1*5. 

Minto,  Elliot,  Lord,  resigns  the  Governor- 
generalship  of  India,  ii.  149 

jMir.iml  i.  General  Francisco,  sketch  of,  ii. 
107 ;  his  plans  to  rescue  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies from  Spain,  108;  visits  the  United 
States  on  his  revolutionary  plans,  ib. ;  his 
landing  at  Uuracoa,  114;  imprisonment 
and  death  of,  116. 

Mississippi  Expedition,  the,  i.  398. 

Mitford,  Sir  Joan,  Attorney -general,  resigns 
his  office,  and  succeeds  to  the  speakership, 
i.  42 

Mitford,  William,  deatn  of,  iii.  209. 

Mobs,  the  Burdett,  i.  307. 

Mo  lei  lodging-houses,  iv.  333. 

Moilerate-cliurch  party,  iii.  387 

Moiiaumied  Dost,  ruler  of  Cabpol,  iv  2S4, 
287;  applies  for  help,  ib.;  his  son  taken 
prisoner,  289 ;  disbands  his  forces,  ib.  ; 
his  flight,  ib.;  enters  Cabool,  and  surren- 
ders, 291 ;  sent  to  Calcutta,  ib. ;  settles  at 
Loodianah,  ib.;  his  manners,  292. 

Moira,  Francis  Rawdon  Hastings,  Earl  of. 
appointed  Governor-general  of  India,  ii. 
149. 

iMonckton,  Mary  (Lady  Cork),  her  death,  iv. 
232 

Montagu.  Lady  Mary  Wortley.  her  introduc- 
tion of  inoculation  for  small-pox,  ii.  493. 

Montague.  Basil,  death  of,  iv.  005. 


Montereau,  battle  of,  i.  426. 

Montreal,  provision  made  for  paving  and 
lighting,  iv.  136;  registry  of  land-titles 
instituted,  ib. :  commutation  of  the  feu- 
•d<il  tenures  provided,  ib. ;  education  com- 
mission established,  ib. 

Moodkee,  battle  of,  iv.  490 

Moore,  Captain,  of  the  English  navy ;  his 
engagement  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  i  114. 

Moore.  Sir  John,  sent  to  Sweden,  i  246;  put 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
258 ;  his  campaign  in  Spain,  263 ;  his  de- 
cision, 264  ;  strength  of  his  army,  ib. ;  his 
retreat  to  Corunna,  ib. :  demoralization  of 
his  army,  ib.;  his  arrival  at  Corunna, 
263;  his  death,  267  ;  his  burial,  268. 

Moore,  Thomas,  death  of,  iv.  604. 

More,  Hannah,  death  of,  iii.  385. 

Moreau,  General  John  Victor,  death  of,  i. 
420. 

Morgan,  William,  death  of,  iii.  465. 

Morland,  George,  death  of,  i  452. 

Mornington,  Lord.  —  See  Wellestey. 

Morpeth,  Lord,  joins  the  League,  iv.  512;  his 
letter  on  the  corn-laws,  ib. 

Mortier,  Marshal,  assassination  of,  iv.  102. 

Morton,  Thomas,  death  of,  iv.  238. 

Moscow,  burning  of,  i  3>>2. 

Mudie,  Robert,  death  of.  iv.  639. 

Mulgrave,  Henry  Phipps,  Lord,  succeeds 
Lord  Harrowby  as  Foreign  Secretary,  i. 
114;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  218; 
successor  to  Lord  Chatham  in  the  Cabi- 
net, 274.  311. 

Mulgrave,  i  onstantine  Henry  Phipps,  Earl 
of,  Ireland  under  his  administration,  iv.  1 ; 
impartial  government  of,  7  ;  his  clemency, 
12;  created  Marquis  of  Normanby,  1837, 
15 

M  Jller,  William  John,  death  of,  iv.  533. 

Mullinger,  monster  meeting  at,  iv  369. 

Mummy  inquest,  iv.  221 

Munden,  Joseph  S.,  death  of,  iii.  469. 

Mundesoor,  treaty  of,  ii    179. 

Municipal  reform,  iii.  317.  519. 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas,  death  of,  iii.  198. 

Murat,  Joachim,  ruler  at  Madrid,  i.  254; 
King  of  Naples,  261. 

Murray,  Sir  George,  Master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  iv  258 

Murray,  John,  death  of,  iv  542. 

Murray,  Lindley,  death  of,  ii  497- 

Murray,  Lieutenant-colonel,  in  Guzerat,  i. 
154:  wounded  at  Fort  Talnair,  ii.  169. 

Music,!  448;  Musical  festivals  in  England, 
ii.  489;  popular,  iv.  617. 

Mutiny  in  the  Channel  fleet  at  Spithead  and 
at  the  Nore,  i.  23. 

Muttra,  battle  of.  i   156 

Mylne,  iiobert.  notice  of,  i.  451. 


NAGPOOR,  plan  of  the  Pindarree  bands  to 
plunder  the  city  of,  ii  152 

Napier,  Lord  Charles  J  ,  Chief  Superintend- 
ent, his  arrival  in  China,  iv  266 ;  dismisses 
the  Hong  merchants,  ib. :  his  proclama- 
tion. 267 :  attempts  to  dislodge  him,  ib.  ; 
his  death,  ib.,  603 

Napier.  Sir  Charles,  commander  of  the  troops 
in  Sinde,  302. 

Naples,  movement*  in,  i.  188 ;  and  Sicily  re- 
stored to  tlie  Bourbons,  ii.  10 

Napoleon  I.,  Emperor,  his  early  career,  i.  17; 
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his  defeat  of  the  Austrian  armies,  ib. ; 
made  First  Consul,  ib  :  his  proposal  of 
peace  to  George  III.,  1799,  18:  Iris  pro- 
posal declined,  19;  his  successes  in  Italy, 
20;  President  of  the  Italian  Kepubiks, 
50:  his  name  in  the  Court  Calendar's  list 
of  sovereigns,  74 :  forbi  Is  the  circulation  of 
English  newspapers  in  France,  ib. :  report 
of  Sebastian!,  77 :  his  conduct  to-.vards 
Lord  Whit-.vortu,  78:  orders  to  his  agents 
for  an  interval  of  peace,  79 :  his  treatment 
of  the  English  in  France,  85  ;  preparations 
for  an  invasion  of  England,  95 :  proclaimed 
Emperor,  May,  1801,  108;  letter  to  the 
King  desiring  peace,  117 ;  at  Boulogne, 
126 ;  his  success  in  Kurope,  127 ;  his  ar- 
rangements, 128;  march  to  Vienna,  129; 
receives  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
138;  negotiation  for  peace  with  England, 
179;  at  Berlin,  231:  his  treatment  of  the 
Prussians,  and  his  Berlin  decree,  ib. :  his 
winter  campaign,  232;  his  proposed  peace 
with  Prussia.  233:  enters  the  field  again, 
231 ;  his  precarious  position.  235 :  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  237;  his  brothers  made 
Kings  of  Naples  and  Holland,  23S ;  gives 
up  Turkey  and  Poland,  ib  :  threatens  to 
invade  Portugal,  247 ;  his  aims  and  in- 
trigues, 248;  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  251 ; 
his  army  in  Spain,  252 ;  requires  a  levy 
of  eighty  thousand  men,  ib. ;  offers  the 
Crown  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Louis, 
254 ;  the  Pope's  excommunication  of.  261 : 
terms  of  peace  with  Austria,  262;  with- 
drawal of  his  army  from  Spain,  ib. ;  at 
Astorga,  265;  his  return  to  Paris,  ib.;  his 
anti-commercial  decrees  issued,  275;  his 
divorce,  287 ;  his  marriage  to  Maria  of 
Austria,  ib. :  amount  of  his  forces,  1810, 
347:  his  abuse  of  Wellington,  350;  his 
present  supremacy,  351 ;  his  oppression 
of  his  brothers,  ib.;  re-action  of  his  suc- 
cesses, 352 :  his  son  born,  ib. :  his  rebukes, 
353 ;  his  plans,  358 ;  his  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  retn-at  from  Moscow,  3'2:  his 
return  to  Paris,  363:  decline  of  his  for- 
tunes, 373;  his  treaty  with  Ferdinand. 
375 :  news  of  his  abdication,  379 ;  renewed 
effoits,  418;  appointment  of  a  regency, 
ib. ;  his  Guard  ot  Honor,  ib. ;  defeats  of  his 
armies.  421 ;  sufferings  of  his  army,  422; 
his  vacillation,  crisis  in  his  career,  ib. : 
remonstrance  of  his  marshals,  423;  his 
retreat  to  Leipsic,  ib  :  his  first  battle  at 
Leipsic,  Ib  ;  second  battle.  424 :  defeat  and 
retreat,  16  ;  his  wretchedness,  and  retreat 
of  his  army.  425 ;  battle  of  Ilanau,  ib  ;  at 
Paris,  ib. ;  partial  success  of,  and  his  negoti- 
ation with  Francis  of  Austria.  426 ;  his  last 
victory,  ib. ;  leaves  Troves.  427;  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  429;  his  abdication,  ib.;  his 
attempted  suicide,  430:  desertion  of  the 
Empress,  431 ;  his  departure  for  Elba.  ib.  : 
leaves  Elba,  432:  his  return  to  France, 
435 ;  proscription  of,  436 :  arrival  in  Paris, 
ib  ;  measures  taken  against  him.  ib. :  his 
plans  437:  he  proceeds  to  Belgium.  43S : 
at  Ligny,  ib  :  at  Waterloo  439:  third  re- 
turn to  Paris,  441 ;  surrenders  himself  to 
the  English  government,  6. :  embarks  for 
England,  ib  :  is  carried  to  St  Helena,  ft.  .- 
abolishes  the  siave-trade  in  France,  ii.  20; 
his  death,  306;  removal  of  his  remains, 
IT.  480. 


Napoleon  II.  (Duke  de  Reichstadt),  death 
of.  iii  434. 

Napoleon  111.  —  See  Louis  Napnle->n. 

Na.su.ij  til,  Alexander,  delta  of.  iv.  !i37. 

Niittnr,  th.  Peter,  death  of.  iii   472. 

Nassau  joins  tiie  commercial  treaty  of  Ger- 
many, iv.  Ill 

National  convention  of  workingmen,  iv.  170; 
t  leir  petitio.i,  ib. ;  five  points  of  the  peti- 
tiin,  171 

National  registration  introduced,  iv.  69;  first 
operation  of,  71. 

Nautical  Almanac,  i   451. 

Naval  successes  of  England,  i.  19 ;  prepara- 
tions in,  80;  captures  in  May,  1803,  86; 
administration,  1805,  119 :  successes  of 
the  United  States  against  England,  389. 

Navarino,  battle  of,  iii   33. 

Navigation  acts.  ii.  377 ;  iv.  556.  55". 

Ncale.  Sir  II  irry  B..  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  sent  to  Algiers,  ii.  349. 

Neapolitan  movements,  i   18S 

Negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  ii  3^3; 
government  resolutions  in  regard  to,  3S5. 

Nelson.  Horatio  Viscount,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  i  19:  in  the  Baltic.  46:  at  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  47,  48:  appointed 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  ib. ; 
his  return  home,  49,  50 :  created  Viscount 
Nelson.  50:  called  as  a  witness  for  Colonel 
Despard,  91;  his  attempt  to  destroy  the 
French  flotilla,  112,  126:  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 131  ;  his  pursuit  of  the  French 
fleet,  ib.;  in  the  West  Indies,  lai:  at 
home,  ib  :  offers  his  services  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. 132  •  his  cares,  133 :  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  131 :  his  death,  ib.  ;  his  char- 
acter, 135:  his  funeral.  1313. 

Nemours,  Due  de.  provision  asked  for,  by 
Louis  Philippe,  iv  105 ;  appointed  Kegent, 
during  the  minority  of  the  Count  de 
Paris,  473 

Nepaul.  first  campaign  in.  1814.  ii.  152 :  quar- 
relsome character  of  the  people  of,  iv.  280. 

Nepaulese,  hostilit,  of  the.  ii   149. 

Nesbitt.  Charles,  death  of,  iv   236. 

Netherlands,  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  the,  ii  9. 

Neva  River,  foundation  of  Petersburg  on 
the,  i.  13. 

Neville,  I'-ev.  Henry  W.,  petition  in  behalf  of 
Rev  John  Green,  ii  318 

Newcastle.  Henry  Clinton,  Duke  of,  iii.  160. 

Newcastle,  riots  at.  iv.  173 

NOW  English  opera-house,  iii   470. 

Ne\v  Grenada,  revolution  in,  ii  113:  freed  in 
1819,  116 

Newhall-hill  meeting  in  Birmingham,  iii  293. 

New  Orleans,  battle  of,  i.  398;  incidents  of 
the  battle,  397 

Newport,  Sir  John,  embezzlement  bill  of,  i. 
295. 

Newport,  riot  at,  iv.  174 

New-Ross  Temperance  Society,  iv.  21. 

Newspaper  stamp-duty,  iv.  63. 

New  tariff  of  Great  Britain,  iv  332. 

Newton.  Gilbert  Stuart,  death  of,  iv.  237. 

New  York,  blockade  of  the  harbor  of.  i  390; 
fires  in.  iv.  500 

New  Zealand,  islands  of,  iv   494 

Ncy,  Michael,  Marshal,  commander  of  the 
French  armv  of  the  Elbe,  i  421  ;  his  de- 
feat, ib. ;  joins  the  allies,  430. 

Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  Warsaw,  ir. 
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116;  his  declaration,  571:  delusions  of 
the  Czar,  590 ;  his  ignorance,  591 ;  his 
trouble*,  692:  project*  of,  594:  his  dec- 
laration of  war  w  iti>  Turke\ ,  596. 

Nifholls,  George,  Poor-law  rouiii.isMoner  for 
Ireland,  iv  44,  his  report,  45:  appointed 
to  carr>  out  the  law  in  Ireland.  47. 

Nicholson,  Ailliani,  de;ith  of,  iv  632. 

Ni^iT  Association,  iv.  213. 

Niger  Expedition,  iv   217  ;  fever  in  the,  218. 

Niio,  b-ittie  of  the.  i   19. 

N'inuiiO,  Alexander,  death  of,  iii.  466. 

Nineveh  marbles,  iv.  600. 

Ningpo,  capture  of,  iv  275. 

Nizam,  chief  prince  of  the  Deckan,  his  death, 
i.  152. 

Nollekeus,  Joseph,  death  of,  ii.  494. 

Non-residence  act,  iii.  537. 

Nootka  Sound,  ii.  107. 

"No  Popery  '"  cry,  i.  213 

Norburv,  Ixml,  shot,  iv.  15. 

Norfolk,  Bernard  Henry  Howard,  Duke  of,  a 
Catholic,  enabled  to  exercise  his  office  as 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  ii  449. 

Nornmnby,  Henry  Constantine,  Marquis  of, 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  resignation  of,  iv.  48  : 
appointed  Colonial  Secretary,  ib  ;  141 ; 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  16.; 
159  —  See  Mulyrace. 

Northern  Confederacy,  the,  i  45. 

Northern  States  of  the  Union  opposed  to  war 
with  Great  liritain,  i  3^1. 

North-Polar  expeditions,  ii   485 

Northumberland,  Hugh  Percy,  Duke  of,  his 
letter  to  Loril  Siduiontu  on  the  insurrec- 
tions in  England,  ii  133. 

Norway,  condition  of.  i  16:  its  annexation 
to  S'weden,  ii  11  :  affairs  in,  iv.  121. 

Norwich,  riot  in,  ii  428. 

Nott,  General,  commander  of  the  troops  at 
Candahar.  iv  290 ;  evacuates  Candahar, 
299;  fights  the  Afghans  at  Ghiznee,  ib.; 
his  death,  530. 

Nottingham,  riots  and  frame-breaking  at,  i. 
334 :  ii.  54  :  political  riots  at.  1831,  iii  279 

Novelties  in  the  reform  movement,  ii.  244. 


O.-P.  [old  prices]  question,  the,  i.  290;  riots 
at  the  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  291. 

Oakley,  Itev   F.,  iv  407 

Oastler,  Richard,  leader  of  the  Chartists,  iv. 
170 

Obelisk,  the  first  brought  from  Egypt  to 
Kngland.  ii  484. 

O'Brien,  William  Smith,  the  repealer,  iv. 
377  ;  his  welcome  to  O'Connell  on  his  leav- 
ing prison.  381. 

Observatory  at  Cambridge.  Eng.,  ii.  484. 

Ocana,  defeat  of  the  Spanish  at,  i.  345 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  ii  453;  his  statement  in 
regard  to  Burdett's  relief-bill,  456  :  on  the 
illness  of  the  Duke  of  York,  460  ;  his  elec- 
tion for  the  county  of  Claie,  iii.  59,  96 ; 
his  quarrel  with  the  Viceroy,  229 ;  his 
prosecution,  354  :  negotiations  with.  375: 
his  tour.  549 :  in  Ireland,  iv.  318 ;  as 
a  supporter  of  the  government.  19;  his 
General  Association,  ib  ;  his  rule  over 
the  people  of  Ireland,  23 :  at  the  reading 
of  Lord  Stanley's  registration  bill,  27:  on 
the  poor-l.iw  of  Ireland,  40-42;  and  the 
trades-unions,  167 ;  his  speech  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Repeal  Association  of  Dub- 


lin, 365 :  his  troubles,  ib. ;  his  proceed- 
ings, 3-;6.  3  >7  :  his  repeal  meetings,  397  ; 
Lord  Ma\  or  of  Dublin,  3  J8  :  0'<  om,ell 
rent,  Ib. :  his  unnoumeu  ent  of  the  repeal 
of  t!ie  Union.  3 '9:  his  repeal  petition,  ib.; 
at  the  Tura  n. ouster  meeting,  ib. :  he  ac- 
cuses Queen  Victoria  of  impudence,  3i2  ; 
his  calm  ness.  374:  watched,  ib  :  his  plans, 
ib.:  his  aire-t,  d75 :  his  trial.  3.1!:  the 
verdict.  377  ;  his  conviction  and  address, 
3i8:  his  sentence,  ib.  :  sippeal  to  the 
Lords  to  reverse  his  sentence,  ib. :  his 
health,  16.  ;  judgment  reversed,  his  vic- 
tory, 379;  its  effect  on  him,  380;  demon- 
strations on  his  leaving  prison,  ib  ;  his 
appearance  and  address,  ib  ;  his  plans, 
381  :  visit  to  England,  ib  :  his  character 
as  landlord,  ib  ;  his  decline,  ib. ;  his 
death,  382 ;  his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  charitable  -  bequests  act. 
385 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  leader  of  the  Chartists, 
iv  170 ;  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  Chart- 
ists, 571. 

Official  salaries,  reduction  of,  iii.  248. 

Ogden.  his  petition,  ii.  191 

O'lliggins,  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Spanish  forces  in  Chili,  ii.  117. 

O'Keefe,  .;ohn.  death  of.  iii.  474. 

Oldknow,  Samuel,  death  of,  iii.  200. 

Oliver,  the  Spy,  ii   1*5,  126. 

Oltenitza.  battle  of.  iv  596. 

Onslow,  Sergeant  Arthur,  his  motion  on  the 
usury  laws,  ii  194. 

Operatives,  condition  of  the,  in  England,  i. 
26;  iii.  167  :  corrupt  morals  of  the,  168. 

Opie,  Mrs.,  death  of.  i.  452 

Opium-eating,  iv.  212. 

Oporto,  run  on  the  bank  at,  iv   113. 

Opposition,  rancor  of,  to  the  new  ministers, 
i.  175 :  repugnance  of  the,  to  the  Orders 
in  Council.  276 :  leaders  of  the,  288.  317 ; 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  ii.  16 

Orange,  \Villiam,  Prince  of.  —  See  William. 

Orange  Clu'bs,  ii.  448. 

Orangemen,  iv.  7.  8 

Orangeism,  iii  559 ;  introduction  of,  into 
England,  561 ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Grand  Master.  562 ;  Orange  peers.  565 ; 
alleged  plot,  568 ;  number  of  lodges,  ib.  ; 
in  the  army,  ib.;  in  the  church.  669; 
actions  of  Orangemen,  ib. ;  detection,  570; 
committee  of  inquiry,  571:  Mr.  Hume's 
resolutions,  ib. ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
572;  address  to  the  King,  ib. ;  reply,  ib.; 
Colonel  Fainnan's  contumacy,  ib  ;  pro- 
.  posed  prosecution,  573;  death  of  Hay- 
wood,  ib. ;  postponement  of  proceedings, 
574;  address  to  the  King,  ib  ;  reply,  ib.; 
dissolution  of  Orangeism,  ib. :  discounten- 
ance of,  advocated,  iv.  2 ;  Orangemen  at 
the  meeting  in  Dublin,  and  their  attack 
on  the  Viceroy,  7  ;  punishment  of  Orange- 
men, 8. 

Orders  in  Council,  i.  275  ;  modified,  276;  re- 
peal of  the.  384. 

Oregon,  ii.  354 :  the  boundary  question,  iv. 
487  ;  emigration  to,  488. 

Oriental  despotism,  i.  12. 

Orleans,  Duchess  of,  Scheffer's  warning  to 
the.  iv.  566. 

Orleans,  Duke  of.  his  marriage,  iv.  106 ;  birth 
of  his  heir,  ib. :  death  of,  473. 

Otabeite,  island  of.  —  See  Tahiti. 
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Otho  of  Bavaria  accepts  the  crown  of  Greece, 
iii.  143. 

Otto,  M.,  agent  of  the  French  prisoners  in 
England,  i.  53;  dissatisfaction  with,  of 
the  populace,  on  the  rejoicings  for  peace, 
72. 

Oude,  insurrection  in,  iv.  280. 

Oxford,  his  attempt  to  assassinate  Queen  Vic- 
toria, iv.  179. 

Oxford  troubles  in  the  Church,  iv.  405. 

Oxford  University,  inquiry  into  the  constitu- 
tion of,  iv.  601. 


PACIFIC  convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  i.  49. 

Paget,  General  Sir  Edward,  capture  of,  by 
the  French,  i  361. 

Paget,  sir  Charles,  Vice-admiral,  at  Quebec, 
iv.  138. 

Pains  and  penalties,  bill  of,  ii.  281 ;  abandon- 
ment of  the  bill,  285. 

Paisley,  riot  at,  ii.  260. 

Pakenham,  Pir  Edward,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  at  New  Orleans,  i.  396; 
death  of,  397. 

Paley,  Pr.  \Villiam,  notice  of,  i.  453. 

Palm.  M..  tried  and  executed  at  Braunau,  for 
a  libel  against  Napoleon  I.,  i.  191 

Palmerston,  Henry  .John  Temple.  Viscount, 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  1806,  i.  197  ; 
his  character,  198;  appointed  Under-sec- 
retary  of  War,  286  ;  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii.  16 ;  notice  of,  iv  471 :  his  retire- 
ment, 583  :  appointed  to  the  Home  Office. 
589 ;  refuses  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting, 
601. 

Pamplona,  retreat  of  the  French  to,  i.  369 ; 
surrender  of.  372. 

Panic  of  1825,  ii.  414;  Alderman  Key's  in 
London,  iii.  242 

Papal  aggression  in  Great  Britain,  iv.  582. 

Paper  currency,  i.  297. 

Paper-duty  of '1835,  iv.  64. 

Parnguav,  affairs  in,  and  independence  of, 
ii.  117. 

Paris,  capitulation  and  occupation  by  the  al- 
lies of.  i.  428  ;  provisional  government 
elected  in,  429 :  treatv  of,  433 :  constitu- 
tional monarchy  at,  437  :  second  capitula- 
tion of,  442  ;  second  treaty  of,  ib. :  ii.  1  ; 
in  the  autumn  of  1815,  7 :  excitement 
in.  iii.  128  ;  barricades,  130  :  disturbance  in, 
432 :  insurrection  in,  436 :  fortifications 
of,  437  ;  demand  for  the  fortification  of, 
iv.  470 :  deaths  from  cholera  in,  578. 

Parish-settlement  bill,  postponement  of  the, 
ii.  193. 

Park,  M  lingo,  death  of,  and  notice  of  his  ex- 
plorations, i  454. 

Parker,  Admiral  Sir  Hyde,  in  the  Baltic,  i 
46;  recalled,  48;  requests  a  court  martial, 
50. 

Parking,  ii.  216. 

Parliament,  the  Imperial,  i.  33;  dissolution 
of.  18,  74  ;  prorogation  of.  92 :  meeting  of, 
1805,  1("4  ;  ministerial  strength  in.  181  : 
dissolution  of.  1806,  193 :  no  Christmas 
recess  in,  19$ ;  dissolution  of,  214 ;  inquiry' 
%bout  the  \Valcheren  expedition  in,  273 ; 
inquiry  into  the  charges  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  278  ;  inquiry,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  into  abuses  in  the  sale  of 
offices,  281 ;  changes  in  the  Cabiuet,  284 ; 


negotiation,  and  four  parties  in,  285; 
opening  of  the  session,  292  ;  embezzlement 
bill  passed,  295 ;  privilege  question  in, 
303;  censure  of  Burdi-tt,  306;  disrespect- 
ful petitions  in,  308  :  question  of  pleading, 
31)9  ;  meeting  of,  315  ;  repeated  adjourn- 
ments, 16. .-  proper  opening  of,  321 ;  sedi- 
tion discussed  in,  33S  ;  grant  for  the  relief 
of  the  Portuguese.  350 :  act  passed  on  Irish 
disturbances,  403 ;  creation  of  the  office 
of  Vice-chancellor,  405;  bill  passed  on 
corruption  of  blood  in  attainder,  407  ; 
amendment  of  the  high-treason  bill,  ib. ; 
prorogation  of,  ii.  12  ;  leaders  of,  13 :  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Lords,  15  ;  House 
of  Commons,  1H ;  fourth  session  of  the 
fifth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
21  ;  treaties  presented,  1816,  22  ;  defeat  of 
the  property  tax,  27;  bill  passed  to  regu- 
late the  expenditure  of  the  droits  of  the 
Crown  and  Admiralty.  32  :  discussions  on 
the  corn-laws,  35;  Parliamentary  reform. 
59,  60,  61.  148;  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Lords,  71 ;  open- 
ing of,  .Ian.  28,  1817,  ii  119;  reports  of 
secret  committees  on  the  Prince's  message-, 
121 ;  act  passed  for  restraining  seditious 
meetings,  123:  opening  of,  Jan.  27.  ISIS, 
180:  the  Prince's  address.  1*2:  debates 
on  the  address,  183 :  proceedings  of.  and 
reports  of  secret  committees  on  the  Derby- 
shire riots.  187  :  report  on  the  arrests  dur- 
ing the  suspension  of  the  Habeas-corpus 
Act,  188 ;  debates  on  suspension  bills, 
190,  191 ;  other  party  motions,  191,  192 ; 
remaining  business  of  the  session,  193; 
question  of  allowances  for  the  Princes,  202  ; 
new  grants  to  the  Princes,  ib. :  dissolution 
of,  June  10,  1818,  206;  proclamation 
for  anew,  207;  opening  of,  .Ian..  1819, 
222  :  secret  committees  appointed,  226  ; 
resolutions  and  financial  measures,  229 ; 
prorogation.  July  13,  1819.  235  :  new  ses- 
sion of,  261 ;  meeting  of  the  two  Houses, 
272  ;  ministers  refuse  the  King  a.  divorce, 
273;  prorogation,  Nov.  23.  1820.  286;  dis- 
solution of,  March  13.  1820,  290  :  new 
Parliament.  April  21.  1820.  ib. :  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  297.  300,  380.  472 ;  debate 
on  England's  negotiations  with  Spain, 
334:  close  of  the  session,  July  19,  1823, 
391;  close  of  the  session,  June  25,  1824, 
405 :  open  question  on  the  «'atholic  claims 
in,  444  :  movement  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  question  of  Chancery  reform,  463; 
petitions  and  debates  on  Chancen  reform, 
1826,  466;  close  of  the  session.  Ma  31, 
1826  ;  dissolution  of,  472  :  Cabinet  broken 
up,  a  new  Administration,  iii.  14  :  new 
Cabinet,  18  :  business  withdrawn.  i3:  busi- 
ness attempted,  ib. ;  Catholic  peers  in,  102  ; 
bill  on  the  sign  manual.  161 ;  new  house, 
227  ;  the  King's  determination  to  dissolve, 
iii.  264 ;  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords.  265 ; 
in  the  Commons,  266:  prorogation,  267; 
dissolution.  268  :  new  House  of  Commons, 
272 ;  fecond  reform-bill,  ib.  :  passes  the 
Commons,  273:  debate  in  the  Lords.  274; 
the  bill  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  278  ; 
prorogation,  ib.  :  vote  of  confidence,  279  ; 
third  reform-bill.  289:  passes  the  Com- 
mons. 290 :  first  reading  in  the  Lords, 
291 :  debate  and  division,  lA  ,•  defeat  of 
ministers,  295 ;  the  King's  appeal  to  tho 
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Peers.  304  ;  discussion  of  the  bill  resumed, 
ib.  .•  it  becomes  law.  305 ;  position  of  tue 
Lords.  306 ;  admission  of  Quakers  to, 
393;  burning  of  the  Parliament  uouses, 
459 ;  new  Parliament,  486 ;  election  of 
Speaker,  487 ;  the  King's  speech,  488 ; 
conflicts  in  Parliament,  499 ;  triumph 
of  the  opposition,  502  ;  municipal  re- 
form, 519:  defects  of  the  measure.  527; 
substance  of  the  bill,  528;  non-residence 
act.  537 ;  tithes-commutation  act  539 ; 
attacks  on  the  House  of  Lords,  550 ;  mo- 
tion to  release  the  Spiritual  Peers  from  at- 
tendance on  Parliament,  552 ;  Mr.  Druin- 
mond's  proposition  in,  iv  16;  Colonel 
Verner's  affairs  before,  to.;  Lord  Stanley's 
Irish  registration  bill  in,  25:  the  Irish 
government  bill.  27  ;  failure  of  both  bills, 
30 ;  compromise  between  the  Reformers 
and  Conse  vatives.  on  the  Irish  municipal- 
reform  bill,  37 ;  reform-bill  in  the  House, 
38;  Irish  poor-law  bill,  1837  41;  question 
of  the  poor-law.  43 ;  passage  of  the  poor- 
law  of  Ireland,  47:  government  favors 
Church  extension,  57 ;  indifference  of,  on 
Church  extension,  58 ;  close  of  the  session, 
1835.  61 ;  committee  of  inquiry  on  agri- 
cultural interest,  ib. ;  committee  of  in- 
quiry on  joint-stock  banks,  67 ;  new 
Houses  of,  72 ;  admission  of  ladies  to  de- 
bates in,  74.  75 ;  privilege  of,  76 ;  reform- 
ers in.  131 ;  opposition  to  Lord  Durham 
in.  139;  Lord  l.rougham's  declaratory 
bill,  /ft. .-  the  ministers  succumb,  ib. ;  pas- 
sage of  his  bill,  ib. ;  confusion  in,  141 ; 
deb:ite  on  the  Jamaica  Assembly  in,  154 ; 
the  bedchamber  question,  ib. ;  the  ques- 
tion dropped,  157;  election  of  a  Speaker, 
158:  new  .Jamaica  bill,  ib  ;  bill  of  natural- 
ization, 160:  annuity  question  in,  161; 
factory  question,  168 ;  national  petition  in, 
170 ;  five  points  of  the  petition,  171 ;  min- 
isters on  the  corn-law  question,  176 ;  mo- 
tion of  inquiry  in,  177;  privilege  of,  198; 
state  of  the  case,  ib  ;  the  Hansard  case 
before  the  House.  200 ;  the  House  assert 
their  privile.se.  ib. :  the  sheriffs  at  the 
bar.  ;b. ;  critical  state  of  the  case  of  Han- 
sard in  the  House,  202  ;  bill  of  enactment. 
203 :  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  ib. :  discharge 
of  the  sheriffs,  ib  :  unsatisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  the  privilege  question,  204;  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  207;  Parliament 
prorogued,  and  dissolved,  ib. ;  new  Par- 
liament, 252 ;  first  nights  in,  259 ;  proro- 
gation, 261 :  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers 
and  men  in  China,  by,  278 ;  condition  and 
fate  of  parties.  306,  307;  South-Wales 
turnpike  act.  319:  opinion  of  the  session, 
322 :  corn  bill  of  1842  in,  325 ;  its  recep- 
tion, and  amendment  rejected.  326;  the 
bill  becomes  a  law.  3'»7 :  new  tariff.  332 ; 
conduct  of  the  oppo-ition.  333;  debate 
on  the  income  tix,  334;  passage  of  the 
income-tax  bill.  335 :  new  tariff.  336  :  its 
passage  in  the  Commons.  339:  debate  in 
the  Ix>rds.  ib. :  passage  of  the  bill,  ib.  ; 
BUMP- duties,  ib  :  literarv-prnpertv  law, 
343:  petitions  in.  344:  proceedings  in  tho 
House  on  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  348; 
character  of  the  session.  349 :  re-assem- 
bling of.  1843.  350:  central  subject  of  do- 
bate,  351 :  Lord  Howick'B  motion  on  the 
distress  of  the  country.  352 ;  Lord  Ash- 


ley's motion,  ib  ;  vacillation  of  the  Com- 
mons on  the  new  factory -bill,  3-iO;  ten- 
hour  clause.  361  ;  ded.Mon  against  the 
ten-hour  clause  ib, ;  debate  on  coloniza- 
tion, 352;  passage  of  the  Irish  arms-act. 
372 ;  appeal  to  the  Lords  for  the  reversal 
of  O'Connell's  sentence,  3i8;  judgment 
reversed  in  the  O'C'ounell  case.  3i9;  char- 
itable-bequests\act,  384  ;  penal-act  repeal, 
385 ;  Viceroyalty  discussed  in.  ib  ;  coer- 
cion-bill of  Ireland,  390 ;  the  bill  lost,  394 ; 
petition  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Scot- 
land to,  399 ;  its  failure,  ib. ;  passage  of 
the  Canadian  bill  on  American  wheat. 
422 ;  bank-act  of  1844,  445 ;  substance  of 
the  bill,  446 ;  probable  effects  of  the  bill, 
447 :  passage  of  the  bill,  448 ;  supposed 
actual  effects,  ib  :  bill  on  railways  in, 
451 ;  railway  act  of  1844,  452 ;  opening  of 
the  session  of  1845,  501 ;  opening  of  tho 
session,  Jan,  1846,  519;  dissolution  of, 
July  23,  1847,  662;  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament,  Nov  18,  1847.  563 ;  reform  of, 
575;  ecclesiastical-  titles  bill  in,  582;  meas- 
ures passed  on  the  announcement  of  the 
second  Empire  of  France,  588 ;  dissolution 
of,  JuK,  1862,  689;  new  Parliament, 
Nov.,  1852,  ib. ;  opening  of,  Jan.,  1854, 
596  :  Eastern  question  in.  ib. 

Parliament.  Irish,  last  meeting  of  the,  i.  32. 

Parliamentary  leaders.  1816,  ii.  13. 

Parliamentary  reform,  ii.  59.  148,  233;  iii. 
103,  154,  157,  159.  240, 253,  260.  263. 

Parnell,  Sir  Henry,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii  34;  created  Lord  Congleton,  iv. 
529 :  his  death,  ib. 

Parr.  Dr.  S..  death  of.  ii  497. 

Parties,  state  of.  in  1815,  ii.  12. 

Party  motions  in  Parliament,  ii.  19. 

Patan  chiefs,  their  attempt  to  break  the 
treaty  between  the  Mahrattas  and  tho 
British,  ii.  158. 

Pattinson,  Lieutenant,  mortally  wounded,  ii. 
166. 

Paul.  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  insane  conduct, 
i.  44 ;  his  challenge  to  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  and  his  confirmed  insanity.  46; 
death  of,  ib. 

Pauper  funds  and  allowances,  iii.  168. 

Pauperism,  iii.  323;  confusion  of  poverty 
with.  326. 

Peace,  enforced  abroad,  i.  20 :  disposition  to, 
in  England,  44:  negotiations  for,  54; 
precariousness  of  the,  71 ;  signature  of 
the  treaty,  72 ;  of  Paris,  ii.  1 ;  results  of  the 
peace  of  1815.  11. 

Pedro,  Don,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  ii.  346:  abdi- 
cates his  authority  in  Portugal,  iii  75. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  the  elder,  his  death,  iii.  197. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  the  younger,  his  first  con- 
nection with  the  government,  i  293 :  ap- 
pointed Under-secretary  for  the  colonies, 
ib. :  his  request  to  revive  the  act  relating 
to  Irish  disturbances,  403 ;  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  ii.  17  ;  his  bill  on  mill-hours, 
194:  his  answer  to  Mr.  Tierney  on  the 
royal  allowance.  224 ;  Secretary  for  Treland, 
ib  :  speech  on  the  currency.  227;  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Sirimouth  as  Secretary  of 
Plate,  312 :  his  proposed  amelioration  of  tho 
alien  act,  1824.  358:  sketch  of.  363:  on 
the  Catholic  question.  452 ;  Mr  Canning 
and,  iii.  15;  his  resignation  as  minister, 
16;  improvements  in  criminal  law,  23; 
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Home  Secretary,  43;  hte  motion  for  a 
financial  committee,  4  i ;  re.-ignution  of  his 
seat,  81;  returned  for  Uestbur\.  ib .; 
brings  forward  the  Catholic-relief  bill,  82; 
his  conservatism,  83;  his  statesmanship, 
85;  his  connection  with  the  tvehington 
Administration.  146;  his  position.  482; 
Caamellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury ,  433 ;  his  views  in 
regard  to  Ireland,  iv.  35;  appoints  the 
Queen's  household,  155 ;  his  letter  to  Queen 
Victoria,  on  her  household  appointments, 
167;  his  withdrawal  from  office,  ib.;  his 
atitement  of  his  difficulties,  158,  280; 
his  audience  with  the  Queen  on  taking 
office.  259;  his  Administration,  260:  ill- 
ness of.  321 ;  his  ministry,  322  ;  is  hung  in 
effigv.  326 ;  his  declaration  on  finances, 
328-330 ;  his  firmness  and  courage,  331 ; 
retirement  of  his  Administration,  391 :  his 
speech  on  the  Dissenters'  Chapel  bill,  418 ; 
speech  in  Tamworth  Hall.  1843.  4^9 ;  rises 
in  favor.  501 ;  his  resignation,  515 ;  return 
to  power,  517 ;  his  position.  518 ;  his  evi- 
dence on  the  corn-duties,  522.  523 ;  the 
retiring  minister,  526 ;  regret  at  his  retire- 
ment, 556;  his  last  public  speech,  580; 
his  death,  581,  583;  sketch  of  his  services, 
ib. 

Peerage  reform,  iii   548. 

Peers,  question  of  a  creation  of.  iii.  236;  eon- 
duct  of  the,  in  the  reform  struggle,  548. 

Peishwa,  Chief  of  the  tribe  of  Mahrattas,  i 
147;  his  treaty  of  Bassein,  149;  his  army 
beaten,  ii.  164 ;  his  flight.  167 ;  his  escape, 
168;  his  interview  with  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, 170;  his  surrender  and  allowance, 
171 ;  his  army  broken  up,  172. 

Peltier,  Mr  ,  prosecution  of,  i   76,  77. 

Penal-law  reform,  i  300. 

Peninsular  war.  opening  of  the,  i.  247,  341 ; 
campaign  of  1809,  342 ;  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. 340 ;  campaign  of  1810.  347 ;  close 
of  thecampaign,  1810-11. 351 ;  campaign  of 
1811-12,  355;  campaign  of  1813,  365; 
close  of  the  war.  380. 

Penny.  Dr  .  his  visit  to  Ireland,  iv.  20. 

Pentridge,  assembly  at,  ii   128. 

Peoples,  the,  of  Kurope,  ii  326. 

Pepys,  Sir  Lucas,  I'hysician-general,  his  re- 
fusal to  go  to  Walcheren,  i  273. 

Perceval,  Kt.  Hon.  Spencer,  i.  197;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  213;  sketch  of 
his  character,  217;  his  influence  in  the 
Cabinet,  ib. :  charge  against,  282 ;  Prime 
Minister,  286;  his  statement  of  the  na- 
tional prosperity,  293;  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  295;  his  proposed 
regulations  of  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Prize  Courts,  ib.:  his  three 
resolutions  in  the  HOUPP.  316;  popular 
displeasure  against.  823.325;  his  assassi- 
nation, 326;  provision  for  his  family,  328; 
hi<  administration,  ii  444 

Percy,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  death  of. 
i.'452. 

Pericles,  works  of.  ii   104. 

Pern,  Mr.,  his  trial  for  libel,  and  acquittal, 
i  403. 

Perry,  .lames,  death  of.  ii.  498. 
Persia,  iv.  117.  282.  283 

1'eshawur  reduced  to  a  vassal  city.  iv.  287. 

Pestalozri,  lohn  Henry,  death  of.  iii.  218. 

Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  i.  13. 


Peterborough,  question,  the.  ii  317;  cathe- 
dral, restoration  of.  iii.  456. 

Petition  from  the  titj  of  London  against  the 
property  tax,  ii.  27. 

Pett  ,  Henrv ,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Kxciiequer,  i.  175  ;  surrenders 
the  private-brewing  tax,  178. 

Philharmonic  Societ)  founded,  i.  448. 

Phiiippou,  Governor  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  sur- 
renders to  Lieutenant-colonel  Gurwood, 
i  355. 

Philliinore,  Dr.,  his  motion  to  amend  the  Mar- 
riage Act,  ii.  198 

Phillips,  portrait  painter,  death  of,  iv   532. 

Philps,  barbarous  treatment  of  apprentices 
by,  iii.  167. 

Piehegru,  General  Charles,  leader  of  the  plot 
to  restore  the  Bourbons,  i.  104 ;  his  arrest, 
ib. ;  his  death,  105. 

Piedmont,  agitation  in,  iv.  568. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  President  of  the  United 
States,  1852,  iv.  598. 

Pietists,  the,  jv.  125. 

Pinckue,} ,  Hon.  William,  American  Minister, 
asks  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
and  promises  the  removal  of  the  American 
embargo,  i.  276. 

Pindarree  war,  ii.  149 

Piudarrees,  the,  ii.  150;  ravages  of  the,  153; 
extirpation  of  the  robbers,  159. 

Pirates,  Greek,  iii.  37. 

Piozzi,  Mrs  ,  death  of,  ii  497. 

Pitt,  John,  Earl  of  Chatham,  commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  the  \Valcheren  expe- 
dition, i  271 ;  his  return  home,  272  ;  his 
own  statement  of  his  case,  2<3;  resigns 
his  seat  in  tiie  Cabinet,  274 

Pitt.  William,  his  proposal  for  parliamentary 
reform,  i.  21;  his  polic; ,  22;  his  self- 
reliant  e,  36 ;  debate  on  the  Union,  1799. 38 ; 
his  resignation,  52;  negotiation  with,  for 
his  return  to  power.  79;  rivalsiiip  \\ith  Mr. 
Addington.  93;  position  to  the  Addington 
Administration,  99;  offers  his  services  to 
the  King.  100 :  joins  the  opposition.  101  ; 
his  interview  with  the  King,  102;  created 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1(:3:  his 
position  as  minister.  104;  his  additional- 
force  bill,  109 ;  recent  illation  with  Adding- 
ton, 115;  as  War  Minister.  116.  142:  in- 
consistency of,  116,  127,  137;  his  trials. 
122,  li.3;  his  dismay  at  the  surrender 
of  Ulm,  130;  his  difficulties  as  irinister, 
136;  his  illness,  140;  his  death,  141 :  his 
character,  142;  Wilberforce  and,  183;  on 
the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  ii. 
441 ;  his  letter  to  George  111.,  442 ;  in  1804 
and  1807,  ib. 

Pitts.  Joseph,  his  account  of  Algiers,  ii.  79. 

Pius  VI II  ,  I'ope,  accession  of.  iii.  139. 

Plattsburg.  deleat  of  the  British  at,  i  395. 

Plumer.  Sir  Thomas,  Attornc*  -general,  ap- 
pointed Hrst  V  ice-chancellor,  i  406 

1'lunket,  Mr  ,  on  the  Catholic  question,  ii. 
457. 

Plunket.  Attorney -general  of  India,  ii   314. 

Pl\  mouth  Breakwater,  i   445 

I'dilgorze  taken  Iv   the  Austrians,  iv.  463. 
Poi.-orirgs.  iii    1''9. 

Poland,  piirtitinn  of.  1772.  i  11.  14  :  ii  snrree- 
tion  in  iii  4-13:  dele,  t  of  the  1'oles,  444; 
character  of  tiie  strrggie,  ib. 

Polar  discoveries,  iii.  455. 

Pole,  Sir  Peter,  failure  of  his  bank,  ii.  415, 416. 
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Police  system  in  England,  ii.  87. 

Polignac,  I'rince  Jules  de,  iii.  US;  his  inter- 
vie  .y  with  Mir.uont,  133;  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  1-38 

Polignac  Ministry,  the.  iii   119 

Political  civiii/ittion  in  the  States  of  Europe, 
i.  12 ;  writers,  dangers  of,  ii.  137 ;  agita- 
tion, 243;  princip.es,  iii  21. 

Politic.il-Ecoiiomy  Club,  currency  discussion 
at  the,  iv.  68. 

Political  morality,  iv   620. 

Political  unions,  iii.  284 ;  proclamation 
against,  287  ;  meetings  and  petitions,  '292  ; 
Newhall-hill  meeting.  293;  the  National 
Union  in  permanent  sitting,  299 

Polk,  James  K  ,  President  of  the  United 
States,  ir.  488 ;  his  message  on  the  Oregon 
question,  ib. 

Pollock,  General,  travels  to  Khyber  Pass,  iv. 
298. 

Pollok,  Rev.  Robert,  death  of,  iii.  210. 

Pomare,  Queen,  places  the  Island  of  Tahiti 
under  the  protection  of  the  French,  iv 
473 ;  refuses  to  raise  the  French  nag,  474 ; 
deposed,  ib. 

Pomerania  lost  and  restored,  i  246 

Pond,  John,  the  astronomer,  death  of,  iv. 
226. 

Ponsonby,  George,  leader  of  the  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ii  17 

Poonah  occupied  by  General  iVellesley,  i.  151 ; 
changes  and  reforms  in,  179. 

Poor-laws  of  England,  general  administration 
of  the.  ii.  93,  97 ;  amendment  of  the,  193 ; 
the  bill  lost,  ib  ;  new  committee  on  the, 
231 ;  new  poor-law,  1834,  iii  326 ;  its  prin- 
ciples, ib  ;  its  machinery,  328;  reception 
of  the  measure,  329;  amendments,  iv.  455. 

Poor-law  renewal  act,  iv  341- 

Poor-Iaws  for  Ireland,  iii.  411. 

Popliam,  Sir  Home,  his  attack  on  the  Spanish 
colonies,  i.  190;  captures  Buenos  Ayres, 
ib. ;  tried  by  court-martial,  224. 

Popular  music,  iv.  617  ;  art,  618. 

Porchesfer,  Henry,  Lord,  his  inquiry  in  Par- 
liament concerning  \Valcheren,  i  273. 

Person,  Professor  Kichard.  death  of,  i.  452. 

Porter,  Anna  Maria,  death  of,  iii.  475. 

Porter,  Sir  Robert  Ker,  his  death,  iv  530. 

Portland.  William  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck. 
Duke  of,  his  letter  to  the  King  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  i.  210 ;  his  administration, 
213 ;  imbecility  of  the,  216 ;  his  new  House 
of  Commons,  219;  hi-  illness,  261;  his  re- 
signation and  death,  2S4 

Portland  Breakwater,  the  first  stone  of,  laid, 
1849,  iv  600. 

Portland  Cabinet,  policy  of  the.  ii.  109. 

Port  ioyal,  blockade  of  the  harbor  of,  i.  390. 

Portugal,  condition  of,  i  16 ;  the  Portugese 
navy  detained  bv  Napoleon,  244  ;  Portugal 
and  France.  247 ;  demands  by  Napoleon 
on,  ib. :  invasion  of,  249 ;  departure  of  the 
Koyal  fimily  for  Bra/il,  250;  the  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  ib  ;  condition 
of  affdrs  in,  253;  evacuation  of,  by  the 
French,  260;  expulsion  of  the  French 
from,  342,  350;  grant  for  the  relief  of  the 
people  in,  ib  :  scarcity  of  food  in,  358: 
the  Princess  Regent  appeals  to  England  for 
aid  against  Spain,  ii.  342;  death  of  the 
King  of.  345 !  the  Crown  of,  346 ;  affairs 
of.  iii  71 ;  usurpation  of  Don  Miguel,  72 ; 
abdication  of  Don  Pedro,  75 ;  arrival  of  the 


Queen  at  Gibraltar,  ib. ;  she  proceeds  to 
England,  76:  her  sovereignty  m-kuowl- 
edged  b_.  Great  Britain.  77  ;  relations  with, 
lOi  ;  conduct  of  Don  Miguel,  110;  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  kingdom,  441 :  death  of 
Don  1'edro,  ib  ;  marriage  of  the  Queen, 
ib  ;  her  widowhood,  442;  affairs  in,  iv. 
112;  second  marriage  of  the  Queen,  ib.; 
her  husband  Commander-in-chief,  ib.  ; 
birth  of  an  heir,  ib. ;  the  English  in,  113; 
Portugese  indigence,  i'6. ;  aifairs  in,  4135; 
reconciliation  with  Kome,  466. 

Post-office,  new,  iii.  179. 

Post-office  system,  iv.  188;  domestic  opera- 
tion, 189 ;  other  effects,  190 :  Kowland  Hill 
on  the,  191;  his  proposal,  192;  the  move- 
ment for  reform,  193;  becomes  law,  194; 
intermediate  method,  ib. ;  immediate  re- 
sults, 195;  further  results,  196;  reform 
made  law,  197 ;  espionage,  456-458 

Potteries,  riots  in  the,  iv  314 

Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  successor  to 
Captain  Elliot  in  China,  iv.  274;  his  arri- 
val, 275;  his  announcement,  ih. ;  sails  for 
England,  278;  his  claims,  16.;  on  China, 
279 ;  made  a  Baronet,  £90. 

Pottinger,  Lieutenant,  at  Herat,  iv  285;  his 
arrival  in  Afghanistan,  from  Calcutta,  292 

Poverty  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  51. 

Precursor  Society,  iv   19. 

u  President,"  steamer,  loss  of  the,  iv.  218. 

Press,  control  of  tie,  in  England,  ii.  304; 
prosecutions,  iii.  149;  attempted  coer- 
cion of  the,  at  Calcutta,  191 ;  prosecutions 
in  France  435,  iv.  103,  104 ;  press-law  in 
France,  103 

Pressing  to  death,  a  punishment  for  refusing 
to  plead,  i  407 

"Princes'  Protest,"  the,  i.  316. 

Princes,  the,  of  England,  new  grants  to  the, 
ii  203;  of  Europe,  325. 

Princesses  of  England,  provision  made  for 
them  by  Parliament,  i  323. 

Printers'-name  bill,  i.  405 

Prison  management,  iv  616. 

Prisoners  of  war,  i.  332. 

Pritchard,  British  Consul  to  Tahiti,  iv.  474 ; 
resigns,  ib  ;  imprisoned  by  the  French, 
ib. ;  ordered  to  England,  ib. ;  reparation 
made  him,  475 

Private  benevolence,  ii.  55. 

Privilege  question  in  Parliament,  i.  303. 

Property  tax  in  England,  ii.  25. 

Proposed  change  of  ministry,  1801,  i.  41. 

Protection  of  slaves,  iii    191. 

Protectionists,  the,  iv.  521 

Protestant  clubs  in  England,  iii.  66. 

"  Protestants."  political,  in  Ireland,  iv.  13. 

Protestants  of  Zillerthal.  iv.  123. 

Provisions,  changes  relating  to,  iv.  337. 

Prussia,  strength  of.  i.  14;  accession  of,  to 
the  league,  137  :  equivocal  course  of,  138 ; 
annexation  of  II  mover  to,  190  ;  humilia- 
tion of,  191  ;  preparations  for  war  with 
France.  192:  debt  of.  23S :  made  an  im- 
portant European  power,  ii.  9;  Lutherans 
of.  iv  124 ;  arrival  of  the  King  in  Great 
Britain.  3^3:  relations  to  Russia,  462; 
agitations  in,  509. 

Pue  rreilon.  General,  appointed  Supreme  Di- 
rector of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  ii  117 

Pugin,  Augustus,  death  of,  iii.  470. 

Purcell,  Midshipman,  death  of,  iii.  468. 

Pureell,  Peter,  death  of,  iv.  645. 
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Pnnjnub.  Cashmere  annexed  to  the,  iv.  287 ; 

affairs  in  ttie,  292 ;  death  of  heirs  to  the 

throne,  ib. 

Pusey,  Dr.  E   B.,  iv.  406. 
Pye,  Henry  James,  death  of,  i.  452. 


QUAKERS,  admission  of,  to  Parliament,  iii. 

393. 

"  Quarterly  Review,  The,"  i.  449. 
Quatre  Bras,  battle  of,  i.  438 
Quebec,  arrival  of  the  Peninsular  troops  at, 

i.   393 ;    act  of  1774,   iv.  128 ;  .  provision 

made  for  paving  and  lighting,  136;  fires 

in,  499. 

Queens,  three  young,  iv.  112 
Quick,  the  actor,  death  of,  iii.  469. 
Quiglev,  leader  of  the  rebellion  in  Kildare,  i. 

65;  exile  of,  68. 
Quin,  Wjndham.  speech  in  the  House  on  the 

national  prosperity,  ii.  184. 


RADCLIFFE,  Mrs.  Ann,  death  of,  ii.  497. 

Kadical-reform  partv,  iv.  93,  127. 

Radicals,  ii.  208,  244 ;  drilling  of  the,  245 ; 
march  from  Middleton  to  Manchester, 
249  ;  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders, 
251 ;  collision  with  the  soldiers,  252  ;  fear 
of  the,  266 ;  trials  of  the,  268. 

Raeburn,  Sir  Ilenrv,  death  of,  ii.  495. 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  death  of,  ii.  493. 

Railway,  Great  Western,  guage  question,  ii 
455 

Railways,  introduction  of.  iii.  1S3  ;  extension 
of,  iv  449;  select  committee  on,  451 ;  their 
bill.  ib. :  act  of  1844.  452 ;  Board  of  Trade 
and,  453 ;  delivery  of  plans,  ib.  454. 

Raniniohun  Roy.  death  of,  iii  396. 

Rangoon,  attack  on,  and  surrender  of  the 
town,  ii.  352. 

Rathbone,  William,  and  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, i.  408 

Ravenna,  battle  at,  iv.  465. 

Raw  material,  duties  on,  iv.  503. 

Heading  for  the  blind,  iii  184 

Rebecca  and  her  children,  iv.  316. 

Rebellion  in  Kildare,  i.  65;  in  Dublin,  out- 
break of  the,  66. 

Reciprocity  bill  passed,  ii.  379;  acts,  380. 

Redesdale,  .lohn  Freeman  Mitford,  Lord,  his 
opposition  to  the  bill  for  educating  the 
poor,  ii.  194. 

Reform,  revival  of  the  agitation  of,  ii.  219; 
continuation  of,  239,  260  ;  novelties  of  the 
movement,  244  ;  deliberations  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  meetings  for,  260 ;  progress  of, 
301 ;  the  review  of  the  question,  iv.  126 ; 
banquets  of.  1847, 566 ;  nature  of  the,  524. 

Reform  bill,  433. 

Reform  in  Ireland,  iv  17,  26. 

Reform,  municipal,  iii  519;  opposition  to, 
524 ;  defects  of  the  measure,  527 ;  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  528;  it  becomes  law, 
532  ;  in  Ireland,  iv.  31. 

Reform  Parliamentary,  Wellington's  speech 
agiiinst.  iii.  240 ;  bill  brought  forward, 
253;  its  reception,  256;  debate  on  the 
question,  260 ;  first  reading  of  the  bill,  ib.  ; 
second  reailinjr,  262 ;  defeat  of  the  minis- 
try, 263  ;  dissolution  of  Parliament,  268 ; 
second  reform  bill,  272 ;  passes  the  Com- 
mons, 273 ;  debate  in  the  Lords,  274 ;  ac- 


tion of  the  bishops,  275  ;  the  bill  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords,  278;  third  reform  bill, 
289;  passes  the  Commons,  290  ;  first  read- 
ing in  the  Lords,  291 ;  debate  and  division, 
ib. :  conduct  of  the  King,  295;  discii>>inn 
of  the  bill  resumed,  304  ;  its  final  passage, 
305 ;  substance  of  the  bill,  307 ;  question 
in  Parliament,  317. 

Reform,  radical,  iv  93-96,  127. 

Regency,  proposition  for  a,  i.  316;  restric- 
tions on  the,  318  ;  the  llegency  established, 
ib. ;  Regency  question  on  the  accession  of 
William"  IV.'.  iii.  222;  Itegency  bill,  248. 

Regent's  Park,  London,  iii.  178. 

Registry  of  deeds,  iii.  4ll. 

Regnier,  General,  at  Maida,  i.  189. 

Religious  intolerance,  iv  213 ;  liberty,  620. 

Rennell,  Major,  death  of,  iii.  217. 

Repeal  of  the  Irish  Union,  iii.  230  ;  agitation. 
iv  180. 

Representative  refonn  in  Great  Britain,  i.  2. 

Restraining  system,  the,  ii.  439. 

Restriction  act  of  1797,  i.  22;  repeal  of  the, 
298. 

Resumption  of  cash  payments,  ii.  225. 

Revenue  prospectus,  iv.  520 

Reversal  of  attainders,  ii.  488. 

Revolution  in  France,  i.  12  ;  in  Spain,  1820, 
ii.  327  ;  in  Portugal  and  Naples,  328. 

Rey,  commander  of  the  French  at  St.  Sebas- 
tian, i.  370,  371. 

Reynolds,  the  spy,  his  death,  iv  231. 

Rhine,  confederacy  of  the.  i  191;  secession 
of  192  :  the  confederation  dissolved,  419 ; 
crossed  by  the  allies,  426. 

Ribbonmen  and  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  iv.  7. 

Ribbonism,  iv.  7. 

Ricardo,  David,  his  proposals  on  currency, 
ii.  2^7;  returned  to  Parliament,  228 ;  his 
death.  491. 

Rice,  Spring,  Baron  Monteagle,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  iv.  159 

Richmond,  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of,  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  i.  213. 

Rick-burning,  iii.  236. 

Riego,  Raphael,  his  execution,  ii.  337. 

Right  of  search,  iv.  471,  483. 

Riots  on  occasion  of  enrolling  the  militia,  i. 
28;  the  O.-P  riots.  290.  291 ;  in  Notting- 
ham. 334,  335;  in  Littleport,  ii.  52;  in 
the  coal-districts,  53;  at  Glasgow,  58;  at 
Spafields,  69:  at  Manchester,  212:  alarms 
of.  266;  at  the  Queen's  fuueral,  289;  of 
1825-26,  at  Sunderland  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  425;  in  Lancashire,  426;  in  man- 
ufacturing towns,  427 ;  at  the  elections  in 
1831,  iii  271 ;  at  Derby  and  Nottingham, 
279;  in  Bristol,  ib.;  enclosure,  in  1831 
and  1832,  448 ;  in  Devizes,  iv.  171 ;  at  Bir- 
mingham, 172;  Chartists' riots,  173.174; 
of  Dudley  and  Stourbridge,  &c.,  314. 

Riou,  death  of,  i.  47. 

Robertson.  Old.  his  death,  iv.  232. 

Robinson,  Frederick  John,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Ripon,  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
ii.  184;  British  Commissioner  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  355;  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  3'50 ;  his  process  as  Chan- 
cellor, 372 ;  his  budget  of  1826,  469  ;  his 
sanguine  temper,  ib. ;  created  Lord  Gode- 
rich,  iii.  12 ;  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  18 ;  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  iv.  257. 
Robson,  George  F.,  death  of,  iii.  472. 
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Rodgers,  Commodore  John,  his  attack  on  the 
"  Belvidere  "  frigate,  i  386. 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  iv.  346 

Rogers,  Samuel,  death  of.  iv.  604. 

Roman-Catholic  claims,  ii   148. 

Rome,  agitation  at.  iv.  568. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  Solicitor-general,  i.  197; 
extract  from  his  speech  on  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  203 ;  his  acts  of  amelio- 
ration, 300 ;  his  motion  in  regard  to 
Jones,  308 ;  his  opposition  to  the  Vice- 
chancellor  bill,  406 ;  his  bills  on  corrup- 
tion of  blood  in  attainder,  and  to  abolish 
part  of  the  execution  for  high  treason,  ib  ; 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  18 ;  his  bill 
abolishing  capital  punishment  for  shop- 
lifting, 83,  85.  194 ;  speech  on  the  Derby 
conspirators,  183;  Ids  insanity  and  sui- 
cide, 213. 

Rori^a,  battle  of,  won  by  the  English,  i.  259. 

Roscoe,  William,  death  of,  iii.  474. 

Roscommou,  monster  meeting  held  at,  iv. 
370. 

Rose,  Rt.  Hon.  George  Henry,  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  negotiate  an  arrangement,  i 
276;  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  ii.  184;  his 
death,  ib. 

Ross,  General  Robert,  death  of,  i.  395. 

Rosse,  Lord,  his  telescope,  iv.  611. 

Rossmore,  Warner  William  Westenra,  Lord, 
his  letter  on  Catholic  emancipation,  ii. 
459. 

"  Rothsay  Castle,"  loss  of  the,  iii.  458. 

Rothschild,  Mr.,  death  of,  iv.  229. 

Rothschild,  Baron,  elected  to  Parliament,  iv. 
577. 

Rotterdam,  rivalry  between  the  merchants 
of  Antwerp  and,  iv.  122. 

Rowan,  Archibald  H.,  death  of,  iii.  462. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  meetings  of  the, 
iv.  216. 

Royal  births,  iv.  602 ;  deaths,  ii. 

Royal  Exchange  burnt,  iv.  219. 

Royal  family  of  England,  state  of  the,  i.  23, 
87,  89,  95,  202;  allowance  of  the,  224; 
expenses  of  the,  ii.  31. 

Royal-household  bill,  ii.  223. 

Royal  income,  iii.  323. 

Royal  marriages  of  England,  ii.  201. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  ii  489. 

Rum,  reduction  of  duties  on,  ii.  404. 

Rumford,  Benjamin  Thompson.  Count,  i.  445. 

Rundell,  Philip,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Rush.  Hon.  Kichard,  American  Minister  in 
England,  ii.  356. 

Russel,  leader  of  the  rebellion  in  the  North, 
i.  65 ;  executed,  68. 

Russell,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  i  70. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  bill  on  the  issue  of 
writs,  ii  290;  on  Parliamentary  reform, 
300;  his  bill  on  representation  of  large 
towns,  iii.  158 ;  on  revising  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  159 ;  in  the  Melbourne 
Cabinet.  508  :  his  introduction  of  the  Irish 
municipal-reform  bill,  1837,  iv  19:  his 
opinion  of  Lord  Stanley's  registration 
bill.  26:  appointed  Colonial  Secretary, 
158:  and  the  Chartists,  169;  his  motion 
on  the  corn-laws,  205 ;  his  policy  on  the 
corn-law  rejected,  326 :  on  the  income- 
tax,  335 ;  his  letter  on  the  corn-laws,  612 ; 
negotiation  with.  516:  undertakes  to  form 
a  Cabinet,  ib. ;  his  Ministry,  556 ;  his  let- 
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ter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  582 ;  hi* 
retirement  from  office,  587 ;  appointed 
Foreign  Secretary,  589. 

Russia,  desires  to  become  a  European  power, 
i.  12  ;  Petersburg  made  the  capital  of,  ib  ; 
armistice  with,  49;  treaty  of  peace  with. 
France,  180 ;  professions  of  Alexander, 
235 ;  declares  war  against  England,  244 ; 
her  fleet  in  the  Tagus  delivered  up  to  the 
British,  261 ;  intervention  of.  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  390; 
territory  of,  as  fixed  by  the  peace,  ii.  10 ; 
close  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  iii.  140; 
appealed  to  by  the  Porte  for  protection, 
442;  revolt  in  Poland,  443:  state  of,  iv. 
115;  fear  of,  282,  290;  explanations  of, 
285;  civilization  and  government  in,  461 ; 
Russian  Jews,  464 ;  the  Czar  and  the 
Pope,  id. ;  the  Greek  Church,  ib. ;  affairs 
ip,  570 ;  delusions  of  the  Czar  of.  590  ;  in- 
vasion of  Turkey  by,  595 ;  Russian  navy 
in  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  596;  dip- 
lomatic rupture  between  the  Western 
powers  and,  ib. ;  declaration  of  war  by 
England  and  France  against,  597- 

Ruthwell-Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society,  ii. 
103. 

Rutland,  death  of  the  Duchess  of,  ii  496. 

Ryder,  Rt.  Hon.  Richard,  appointed  to  the 
Home  Office,  i.  286;  his  bill  rendering  it 
a  capital  offence  to  destroy  machinery, 
335. 

ST.  ALBAN8,  death  of  the  Duchess  of,  IT. 
229. 

St.  Catherine's  Dock,  iii.  177. 

St.  Helena,  Napoleon  banished  to,  i.  441 ;  hia 
death  at,  ii.  306. 

St.  James's  Park,  London,  iii.  178. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz,  evacuation  of  the  works  of, 
i  372. 

St.  John,  fires  at,  iv.  499. 

St.  Petersburg,  Quaker  embassy  to,  iv.  590. 

Saint  Sebastian,  repulse  of  the  British  at, 
i.  370  ;  capitulation  of,  371 

St.  SidwelL  Exeter,  proceedings  at  the  Church 
of,  iv.  405 

St.  Simonism,  iii.  398. 

St.  Vincent.  John  Jervis,  Earl,  his  opposition 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  i  202 ; 
moves  the  amendment  to  the  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  293 ;  his  death, 
ii.  490. 

Sahib  Apa,  ii.  160. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  i  359. 

Salame,  Abraham,  interpreter  to  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  his  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Algiers,  ii.  78;  his  account  of  the  release 
of  Christian  slaves,  81. 

Salaries,  reduction  of,  proposed,  iii.  150. 

Sale.  General,  takes  command  of  the  north- 
ern army  in  India,  iv.  290 ;  treatment  of, 
291 ;  efforts  to  clear  a  pass  to  Jelalabad, 
294 ;  is  wounded,  ib. ;  holds  his  post. 
298. 

Sale,  Lady,  bravery  of,  iv.  297. 

Salt,  monopoly  of,  i.  158;  duties  on,  ii.  198. 

Salt.  Henry,  death  of,  iii  198. 

Sandwich  Islands,  affairs  in  the,  iv.  491. 

Sanitary  improvement  in  Great  Britain,  IT. 
614. 

San  Martin,  General,  his  passage  of  to* 
Andes,  1817,  ii.  117 
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Santa  Rosa,  his  death  in  Greece,  ii.  348. 

Sarago.ssa  surrenders  to  the  guerilla  Mina, 
i.  370. 

Sardinia,  Genoa  annexed  to,  ii.  10;  new  con- 
stitution of,  iv.  668. 

Satara,  surrender  of  the  fortress  of.  ii.  167  j 
extent  of  the  Satara  dominions,  and 
wealth  of,  172. 

Saurin,  William,  Attorney-general  of  Ireland, 
ii.  314. 

Savannah,  blockade  of  the  river,  i.  390. 

Savings-banks  for  the  poor,  ii.  102;  first  in 
London,  103;  diminution  of  the  deposits 
in,  167. 

Saxony,  question  of  annexation  to  Prussia 
of,  ii.  4;  a  joint  regeut  associated  with  the 
King,  iii.  440  ;  protest  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  King  of  Hanover,  iv.  120. 

Scarcity,  alarm  of,  in  England,  ii.  429. 

Schism  in  the  Scotch  Church,,  iii.  397. 

Science,  progress  ofr  i.  450. 

Scindia,  fourth  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Mahrat- 
tas.  i.  149 ;  his  negotiations  with  General 
Wellesley,  151 ;  peace  with,  154 ;  battle  of 
Delhi,  155. 

Scotch  banks,  ii.  419. 

Scotch  burgh  reform,  ii.  195,  235;  iv.  52. 

Scotland,  sedition,  in,  ii.  268;  the  Church  of, 
iv.  51 ;  Church  patronage  in,  iv.  392 ; 
progress  of  dissent,  393 ;  the  cause  of  dis- 
sent, ib.;  the  veto  law,  it>. ;  Church  ex- 
tension, 394 ;  the  Auchterarder  case,  ib.  ; 
the  Strathbogie  case,  ib. ;  seven  deposed 
ministers,  396 ;  public  excitement  in,  398 ; 
position  of  the  Church  party,  397 ;  Lord 
Aberdeen's  bill,  ib. ;  seceders  from  the 
Church,.  398 ;  General  Assembly,  ib. ;  its 
memorial,  ib. ;  the  moderate?,  ib.;  reply 
of  government,  ib^;  quoad  sacra  ministers, 
399,  400;  petition  of  the  Assembly,  ib. ; 
failure,  v>. ;  preparation  for  secession  from 
the  Church,  400  ;  election  of  commission- 
ers to  the  General  Assembly,  16. ;  the  se- 
cession, ib.;  voluntaries  of  Scotland,  401; 
counter  proceedings,  ib. ;  act  of  separation, 
ib. ;  address  to  the  Queen,  ib. ;  General 
Assembly  dissolved,  ib. ;  spirit  of  the 
movement,  402 

Scotland,  Church  of.  —  See  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Scott.  Colonel,  his  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa, 
ii.  168. 

Scott,  Jane,  the  poisoner,  iii.  170. 

Scotfc,  John,  shot  in  a  duel,  i.  404. 

Scott,  John,  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Tory  party, 
i.  196;  called  to  the  Cabinet,  212 ;  created 
Lord  Chancellor,  213 ;  his  letters  in  regard 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  281 ;  unhappiness 
of,  400 ;  he  buries  the  great  seal,  ib.  ; 
his  character  as  Chance'lor,  ii.  14, 468 ;  his 
letter  to  his  brother  in  regard  to  the  Man- 
chester massacre,  258 ;  his  unpopularity 
on  account  of  the  Queen.  282  ;  sketch  of, 
367;  his  account  of  the  King's  speech 
of  Feb.,  1825,  447;  his  account  of  the 
Chancery-reform  movement,  464 ;  corre- 
spondence between  the  Premier  and,  on 
Chancery  reform,  435 ;  letter  on  the  ill- 
ness of  Lord  Liverpool,  iii.  9;  letters  on 
Mr.  Canning  as  Prime  Minister,  16 ;  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Minister,  17 ; 
his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  18;  his  letters,  19;  delivers 
up  the  seals,  ib.;  his  opposition  to  the 


Catholic-relief  bill,  89;  his  death,  iv.  232; 
notice  of,  233. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  and  the  \Vaverley 
novels,  iii.  184;  death  of,  475. 

Scale,  Colonel,  his  proposal  on  grinding  com 
in  bond,  iv.  166. 

Season,  severity  of  the,  1811,  i.  330 ;  remark- 
able, 1820-27,  ii  486;  of  1836-39,  iv.  165, 
166. 

Sebastiani,  M.,  his  mission  to  the  Levant,  i. 
77;  his  influence  with  the  Sultan.  226; 
his  policy,  227 ;  preparations  for  defence, 
228. 

Secret  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  i.  238. 

Secret  treaty  between  Austria.  England,  ani 
France,  3d  Feb.,  1815,  ii.  5. 

Secret  committees,  reports  of,  ii.  187. 

Sedition  in  England,  i.  22 ;  discussed  in  Par- 
liament, 33S ;  in  the  eastern  counties,  ii. 
51 ;  reports  of  secret  committees  on,  122; 
revival  of,  263 ;  in  Scotland,  268. 

Seditious-meetings  bill  of  1798,  i.  22. 

Select-vestries  bill  passed,  ii.  193. 

Self-government  by  representation,  i.  13. 

Senhouse,  Admiral  Sir  Le  Fleming,  iv.  274 ; 
assumes  the  command  in  China,  275  ;  his 
death,  ib. 

Sentence  of  death,  ii.  382. 

Servia,  aflairs  in,  iv.  463. 

Settlement,  law  of,  ii.  91. 

Severity  of  the  laws  in  England,  i.  29. 

Seville,  surrender  of,  to  the  French,  i.  347. 

Shakspeare  festival,  1827,  iii.  185. 

Shah  Soojah,  Prince,  iv.  287;  deposed  by 
Mahuioud,  ib. ;  his  forces  reduced,  289 ; 
enters  Candahar,  ib  ;  his  coronation,  ib.  ; 
hatred  against,  290;  a  traitor,  ib.,  294; 
murder  of,  29«. 

Sharp,  Granville,  death  of,  and  sketch  of  his 
character,  i.  454. 

Sharp.  Richard,  death  of,  iv.  239. 

Sharp,  William,  death  of,  ii.  495. 

Shaw,  Sir  James,  subdues  the  riot  in  Lon- 
don, ii.  70. 

Shaw,  William,  his  efforts  to  advance  agri- 
culture, iv.  615. 

Slieffieldv  Chartists  riots  at,  iv.  173. 

Sheffield,  John  Baker  Uolroyd,  Lord,  letter 
to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, 1819,  ii.  241. 

Shelley,  Percy  B.,  death  of,  ii.  500. 

Shepherd,  Sir  Samuel,  Attorney-general  at 
the  trial  of  Hone,  ii.  139. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  his  companion- 
ship with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  319 ;  his 
explanation  of  the  household  appoint- 
ments, 384  ;  dishonor  of,  400. 

Sheritfs,  the,  of  London,  and  the  Hansard 
libel  case,  iv.  199;  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  200 ;  ordered  to  refund  the  money 
to  Hansard,  by  Parliament,  201 ;  their 
petitions,  ib. ;  in  custody,  ib. ;  discharge 
of  the,  20a 

Ship-owners,  grievances  of  the,  ii.  379. 

Shipping,  British  and  foreign,  motion*  in 
Parliament  on,  iii.  23;  shipping  interest, 
the,  iv  557. 

Shore,  John,  Lord  Teignmouth,  death  of,  iii. 
463. 

"  Short  Administration,"  the,  i.  215. 

Shrewsbury,  Mr.,  missionary  at  Barbadoes, 
ii.  387. 

Siddons,  Mrs.  Sarah,  death  of,  iii.  463. 

Sicily,  revolution  in,  iv.  568. 
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Sidmouth,  Lord.  —  See  Addington. 

Silesia,  insurrection  in,  iv.  463. 

Silk  manufacture,  i.  26,  ii.  376, 398 ;  petition 
of  the  weavers,  377 ;  duties  on,  397  ;  re- 
duction of  duties  on,  399  ;  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  duties  on,  iii.  105. 

Simeon,  Charles,  his  death,  and  sketch  of, 
iv.  235. 

Simpson,  Mr.,  the  Arctic  discoverer,  suicide 
of,  iv.  226. 

Sinde,  in  1842,  iv.  301 ;  unhealthy  climate  of, 
302  ;  capture  of,  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  ib. 

Sinecures,  abolition  of,  ii.  147. 

Singh,  Kunjeet,  death  of,  iv.  292. 

Sinking  fund,  i.  413;  ii  370. 

binope,  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at, 
iv.  596. 

Six  acts  of  1819,  efforts  for  the  repeal  of  one 
of  the,  iii.  23. 

Slave,  the  first  self-purchased,  iii.  192. 

Slave-trade,  reprobation  of  the,  in  Parlia- 
ment, i.  181;  defence  of  the,  182;  colonial 
slave-trade  prohibited,  184 ;  increase  of 
the,  185 ;  abolition  of  the.  201 ;  opinions 
of  the  royal  family  on  the,  202  ;  slave-bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  203 ;  bill  pro- 
hibiting the,  becomes  a  law,  204  ;  declara- 
tions against  the,  ii.  8  ;  abolitionists  of 
"the,  in  Parliament,  19 ;  abolished  in 
France,  20;  in  the  Spanish  dominions, 
203 ;  royal  alvara,  or  law.  on  the,  204 ; 
right  of  search  in  regard  to  the,  iv.  471, 

Slavery,  negro,  ii.  383 ;  government  circular 
on,  386;  its  reception  in  Jamaica,  ib.:  in 
Barbadoes  and  Di-merara,  -387  ;  overthrow 
•of,  391 ;  abolished  in  Sumatra  and  Java, 
•by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  493;  efforts  to 
abolish,  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  iii. 
165 ;  abolition  of,  315  ;  in  the  West  Indies, 
:342;  abolition  movements,  344;  passage 
of  the  emancipation  act.  348;  antislavery 
•view  of  the  sugar-duties,  iv.  340;  extinc- 
tion of,  in  the  British  dominions,  616. 

Slavery,  white,  in  the  Barbary  States,  ii.  76. 

Slaves,  protection  of,  iii.  191. 

Sligo,  Howe  Peter,  Marquis  of.  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  rebuked  by  government,  iv.  152 ; 
resigns  his  office,  ib. 

Small-pox,  prevalence  of,  in  England,  i  30 ; 
inoculation  for,  ib. 

Smirke,  Robert,  death  of,  iv.  532. 

Smith,  Brigadier-general,  his  pursuit  of  Pe- 
ishwa,  ii.  154  :  arrives  at  Corregaum,  166  ; 
surrender  of  the  fortress  Satara  to,  167. 

Smith,  John,  missionary  in  Demerara,  ii. 
387  ;  his  death  and  funeral,  389 

Smith.  J.,  his  bill  on  amendment  of  the 
bankruptcy  laws,  ii.  195. 

Smith,  John  Thomas,  death  of,  iii.  471. 

Smith,  Sir  Lionel,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  iv. 
152. 

Smith,  Rev  Sydney,  death  of,  iv.  410 ;  his 
character,  ib 

Smith,  sir  Sidney,  his  repulse  of  Napoleon 
at  Acre,  i  1? ;  his  arrival  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  189 ;  his  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  219 ; 
sketch  of  his  labors,  and  his  death,  iv.  228 

Smith,  W.,  debate  on  Hone's  case,  ii.  191. 

Smuggling,  ii  392,  393.  476. 

Smyrna,  fires  at,  iv.  500. 

Soane,  air  John,  death  of,  iv.  232. 

Sobraou,  battle  of,  iv.  495. 

Social  improvement,  progress  of,  ii.  83. 


Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, iii.  194. 

Sol  way,  the,  frozen  over,  i.  416. 

Somerset,  Lord  Uranville  H  ,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  iv.  258. 

Somnauth,  gates  of  the  temple  at,  iv.  300. 

f'ontag,  Mademoiselle,  iii   186. 

Sophia,  Princess,  of  Gloucester,  death  of,  iv. 
527. 

Sotheby,  William,  death  of,  iii.  476. 

Soult,  Marshal,  the  command  of  the  French 
army  relinquished  to,  by  Napoleon  at  Ag- 
torga,  i.  265;  at  Oporto,  342;  escape  of, 
343 ;  at  Plaoencia,  344 ;  his  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  Portugal,  358  ;  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  French  forces  in  Spain, 
370;  driven  back  by  the  British  at  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  372 ;  his  conscripts  desert, 
373 

South  America,  contemplated  subjugation  of, 
ii.  109;  state  of  the  people  of,  114;  earth- 
quakes and  drought  in,  115 ;  Spanish 
provinces  in,  337 ;  consuls  sent  to  protect 
the  trade  of  England  in,  339. 

South  Australia,  affairs  in,  iv.  493. 

Southcote,  Joanna,  the  pretended  prophetess. 
i.  412. 

Southern  States,  the,  in  favor  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  i.  383. 

Southey,  Robert,  death  of,  iv.  541. 

Spa-fields,  meeting  of  the  Hampden  Club  on, 
ii.  69 ;  riot  of,  70 ;  the  riot  subdued.  71 ; 
results  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 
133. 

Spain,  politics  of,  i.  16 ;  relations  of  Eng- 
land with,  112 ;  declares  war  against  Great 
Britain,  117 ;  the  court  of,  247 ;  invasion 
of,  by  France,  252 ;  her  navy  removed  to 
Toulon,  253 ;  the  King  and  Queen  prepare 
to  sail  for  America,  ib. ;  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.,  254 ;  the  court  enticed  to 
Bayonne,  ib. ;  her  appeal  to  England  for 
help,  255 ;  spirit  of  the  nation,  ib. ;  renun- 
ciation of -empire  by  the  Bourbons  in,  257 ; 
rout  of  the  army,  ib. ;  Joseph  Bonaparte 
made  King,  ib. ;  uprising  of  the  people,  ib. ; 
lauding  of  the  British  troops  in,  258 ;  false 
hopes  of,  262 ;  gloomy  aspect  of  the  war 
in,  268  ;  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
269 ;  failure  of  concert  with  the  British, 
344;  guerillas  of,  852.  366;  annexation  of 
part  of,  to  France.  358 ;  revolt  of  Venezu- 
ela against,  in  1750.  ii.  106;  revolution 
in,  1820.  327;  "invasion  of,  by  the  French, 
333;  overthrow  of  the  revolution,  336; 
death  of  the  King.  iii.  441 ;  Don  Carlos, 
rt>. ;  affairs  in,  iv.  108 ;  reforms  in,  109 ; 
Carlist  war,  ib. ;  applies  to  Britain, 
Htmce,  and  -Portugal,  for  aid,  110^  de- 
sires the  King  of  England  to  suspend  the 
foreign-enlistment  act,  ib. ;  Cortes  of,  113; 
affairs  in,  46!3 ;  Spanish  question,  the,  475  ; 
Spanish  marriages,  477  ;  agitation  in,  568  ; 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  582. 

Spanish-American  colonies,  description  of 
the,  ii.  106 ;  loyalty  of  the,  to  Charles  IV., 
110;  threatened  conquest  of,  by  France, 
337. 

Spanish  Liberals,  ii .  338. 

Spanish  treasure-ships  seized  by  the  British, 
i.  113 :  question  in  Parliament  respecting 
the.  118. 

Speculation  in  England,  ii.  406,  411. 

Spenoean  philanthropists,  ii.  67.  70. 
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Spencer,  Lord  Charles,  appointed  Postmaster- 
general,  i.  39;  his  death,  iii  463. 
Speucer,  Captain,  sent  to  Algiers,  ii.  349. 
Spies  and  informers,  ii.  267. 
Spitaltields  acts,  ii  376;  repeal  of  the.  394. 
Spring-guns,  prohibition  of,  iii.  23;  legality 

of,  questioned,  192. 
Staffordshire,  riot  in,  ii.  427. 
Stamp-duty,  iii   191. 
Stanhope, 'Lady  Hester,  sketch  of,  IT.  227; 

her  death,  ib. 

Standing  armies  in  France,  i.  15. 
State-paper  office,  discovery  of  MSS.  in  the, 
ii  4SX) 

Stiiuuton,  Captain  Francis  French,  his  march 
from  Seroor,  ii.  164;  retreats  to  Seroor, 
166. 

Steam  carriages,  introduction  of,  i.  444. 

Steam  navigation,  i.  443;  in  the  east.  iii. 
453. 

Stanley,  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith,  Lord,  his 
registration  bill.  iv.  25 ;  appointed  Colonial 
Secretary,  257 ;  his  letter  to  tlie  Governor- 
general  of  Canada,  420;  his  resolutions, 
421. 

Steele,  Thomas,  iv.  373. 

Stephens,  Kev.  J  chief  orator  of  the  torch- 
light meetings',  arrest  and  hail  of,  iv.  169; 
imprisonment  of,  170. 

Stephenson,  George,  death  of,  iv.  604. 

Stephenson,  Rowland,  robbery  of  the  bank- 
ing-house of,  iii  173. 

Steuble,  his  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis 
Philippe,  iv.  102 ;  his  arrest,  ib. 

Stevens,  H.,  death  of,  iv.  236. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  death  of,  iii.  209. 

Stewart,  Robert,  Viscount  Castlcreagh,  Secre- 
tary at  \Varj  character  of,  i.  219;  under- 
handed dealing  in  the  Cabinet,  258  ;  orders 
to  the  British  troops  on  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt,  270 ;  his  rashness,  ii.  .•  charges 
against,  282:  his  quarrel  with  Canning, 
283;  his  resignation,  ib. ;  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Canning  and  duel  with  him,  284 ;  unpopu- 
larity of,  311.312;  appointed  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, 323 ;  representative  at  the  Congress 
of  Chatillon.  427  ;  signs  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  ii  1;  his  success,  16;  his 
colleagues,  ib.;  refuses  Mr.  Brougham  a 
copy  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  22 ;  created 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  305;  unpopu- 
larity of,  313 ;  appointed  to  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  321 ;  his  death  by  suicide,  ib.  ; 
his  policy,  324;  Minister  to  Kusgia,  iii. 
492 ;  his  residence  burnt,  iv.  620. 

Stock  Exchange  fraud,  i.  414. 

Stocks  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  ii. 
476. 

Stockdale,  J.  J.,  his  prosecution  of  Hansard 
for  libel,  iv.  198;  orders  the  sheriffs  to  sell 
their  press  and  property,  199;  committed 
under  the  Speaker's  warrant,  200;  com- 
mences a  new  action  against  the  Hansards, 
201 ;  his  fifth  action  against  the  Han- 
sards, '202. 

Stock  port,  political  meeting  at,  ii.  243;  riots 
at,  iv.  173. 

Stoddart,  Colonel,  execution  of,  iv.  303. 

Storms  in  1839,  iv.  180. 

Stothard,  Thomas,  death  of.  iii.  472. 

Stourbridge.  riot  at,  iv.  314 

Stowell,  William  Scott,  Lord,  death  of,  iv. 
232 ;  sketch  of,  233. 

Stra'-han,  Sir  Richard  J.,  commander  of  the 


British  fleet  in  the  Channel,  i.  271 ;  Lord 
Chatham's  accusation  iur.-iinst.  273. 

Stralsund  relinquished  to  the  French,  i.  245. 

Strangford,  I'ercy  Clinton,  Viscount.  English 
Ambassador  to  Portugal,  his  departure 
from  Lisbon,  i.  249. 

Strasburg,  insurrection  at,  iv.  102- 

Strath  bogie  case,  the,  iv.  394 ;  ministers,  395, 
396 

Straw-plat,  duty  on,  iv.  338. 

Strikes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  i  333. 

Strong,  Governor  Caleb,  refuses  to  call  out 
the  militia  of  .Massuchui-etts,  i.  385. 

Stuart,  Sir  .(olin.  commander  of  the  British 
forces  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  i.  189. 

Subsidiary  s\stem  in  India,  i.  146 

Sudermania^  Charles,  Duke  of,  made  King  of 
Sweden,  i.  240. 

Suffering  of  1826,  ii   422,  423. 

Suffield,  Edward  Vernon  Harbord,  Lord, 
death  of,  iv  212. 

Sugar  duties,  defeat  on  the,  iv.  206;  debate 
on,  339;  the  domestic  view  of,  ib. ;  anti- 
slavery  view  of,  340;  sugar  duties.  440; 
Mr.  Miles's  motion  on,  441;  reduction  of 
the  3J  per  cents,  iv.  444,  503;  opposition 
against,  505;  release  from  the,  556;  de- 
bates on  the,  658 

Sugden,  Sir  Edward,  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
removed  from  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
iv  369. 

Suicide,  attempted,  of  Napoleon  I.,  430. 

Suicides  from  the  monument,  iv.  222. 

Sunderland,  riot  nt,  ii.  425. 

Sun-painting,  discovery  of,  iv.  610. 

Supplies  voted  by  the  Commons  in  1804,  i. 
110. 

Suppression  of  small  notes,  ii.  417. 

Sussex,  Augustus  Frederic,  Duke  of,  Parlia- 
ment refuses  an  augmentation  of  income 
to,  iv.  161 ;  resigns  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  ib. ;  bis  death,  527. 

Sutherland,  Colonel,  successor  to  McCarthy 
as  Governor  of  Ashantee,  ii.  350. 

Sutton,  Charles  Manners,  Lord  Canterbury, 
death  of,  iv.  528. 

Swan  River  settlement,  iii.  314. 

Swanston,  Captain,  wounded  at  Corregaum, 
ii  165;  his  capture  of  I'eishwa,  173. 

Sweden,  armistice  with.  i.  48;  bravery  of  the 
King  of,  245;  refuses  peace  with  France 
and  Russia,  ib. :  deposition  of  the  King, 
246;  Swedish  alliance  lost,  16  ,•  peace  with 
Russia  and  France,  ib  ;  dispute  between 
Norway  and,  iv.  121 ;  affairs  in,  466 ;  death 
of  the  King  of,  ib. 

Swiney,  Dr.,  death  of,  iv.  545. 

Switzerland,  reform  of  abuses  in.  iii  440; 
troubles  in,  iv.  123;  warfare  in,  466;  civil 
war  in,  568. 

Sydenham.  Lord.  — See  Thomson,  C.  P. 

Synod  of  Moray,  iv.  395. 

Syria,  war  in,  iv.  467 ;    ports  of,  blockaded, 
468  :  evacuated  by  the  Egyptians,  ib  ;  want 
of  government  in,  ib. :  jealousies  between  . 
the  French  and  English  in,  469. 


TAGUS,  Russian  ships  in  the,  given  up  to  the 

British,  i.  261;    arrival  of  English  troops 

in  the,  December,  1826,  ii  344 
Tahiti,  affairs  of,  iv.  473;    placed  under  the 

protection  of  France  by  the  Queen,  ib. ; 

troubles  in,  474 ;    the  Queen  deposed  by 
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the  French,  ib. ;  the  British  Consul  sent 
home,  ib. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  i  269,  3M. 

Talbot,  Charles  Chetwynd,  Earl,  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  ii.  313,  314. 

Talleyrand,  M.,  his  letter  to  M.  Fauvelet  in 
regard  to  the  military  and  naval  force  of 
Ireland,  i.  63;  correspondence  with  Mr 
Fox  on  the  treaty  of  Auiieus.  179  j  Napo- 
leon^ agent  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  23T ; 
suspected  of  treachery  by  Napoleon,  244  ; 
demand-  leave  lor  France  to  take  part  iu 
tin;  Congress  of  Vienna,  ii.  4:  his  death. 
iv.  107. 

Taluair  Fort,  attack  on  and  furrender  of,  ii. 
168 ;  tile  Kiiladar  hanged.  169. 

Tarn  worth  manifesto,  iii.  484 

Tara,  monster  meeting  at,  iv.  369. 

Tarbes.  battle  of,  i.  378. 

Tarragona,  capture  of  the  fortress  by  the 
Freucu,  i.  361 ;  destruction  of  the  works 
of.  370. 

Tasmania,  a  bishopric  established  in,  iv.  412. 

Taxation,  i  27,  34,  ii  23,  310,  313 ;  effects  of, 
201 ;  of  1826,  470. 

Taxes  reduced  in  1825,  ii.  470;  efforts  to 
reduce,  iv.  b'2. 

Taylor,  General  Zachary,  President  of  the 
United  States,  death  of,  iv.  699. 

Taylor,  Jane,  death  of,  ii  497. 

Tea,  consumption  of,  in  Great  Britain,  i.  445 ; 
duty  on,  iv.  63. 

Telford,  Thomas,  death  of,  iii.  466. 

Temperance  movement  in  Ireland,  iv.  21. 

Temple  burnt,  iv  219. 

Teinplemo.)  le  seminary  in  Ireland,  iv.  383. 

Tenmson,  Alfred,  iv.  606. 

Terceira,  proceedings  at,  iii.  108. 

Territorial  limits  settled  by  the  peace  of  1815, 
ii.  9 

Test  act,  Mr  Canning's  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the,  ii  459,  iii  21,  23. 

Texas  and  Mexico,  iv.  485. 

Thames,  the.  frozen  over.  i.  415 ;  tunnel  un- 
der the,  ii.  483,  iv  611 ;  accidents  in  the, 
iii.  176;  conservancy  of  the,  iv.  220. 

Tharawaddee,  the  Burmese  Emperor,  iv  280. 

Thelwall,  John,  death  of.  iii.  461 

Thiers,  M.,  his  resignation  as  minister,  iv. 
470. 

Thistlewood,  a  "  Spencean  philanthropist," 
ii  68 ;  leader  of  the  Cato-street  conspira- 
cy, 264;  hU  arrest,  265;  his  execution, 
267. 

Thorn,  a  lunatic,  assumes  the  name  of  Sir 
William  Courtenay,  iii.  536 ;  his  pretended 
miracle*,  ib. :  hi*  death  and  burial,  ib. 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  Count  Rumford,  sketch 
of  liis  life,  i.  445. 

Thompson,  Captain  David,  death  of,  iii.  466. 

Thomson,  Archibald,  death  of,  iii  467. 

Thomson,  C.  Poulett,  Lord  Sydenham,  Gover- 
nor-general of  Canada,  iv.  145  ;  his  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  147,  148 ;  his  death,  149 ; 
his  character,  ib. 

Thouars,  Admiral  Dupetit,  his  conduct  at 
Tahiti,  iv.  474. 

"Threshers1'  in  Ireland,  1806,  i.  70. 

Thurlow,  Edward,  Lord,  death  of,  i.  187. 

Kerney,  Rev  Mr.,  his  trial,  iv.  376;  his  ac- 
quittal, 378. 

Fierney,  Georgii,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ii.  17;  leader  of  the  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment, 211 ;  speech  on  the  royal  allowance. 


224 :  a  Cabinet  minister,  iii.  22 ;  his  death. 
5,  197. 

"  Tigris,"  steamer,  the.  capsued.  iv.  223. 

Tilsit,  conference  between  Alexander  and  Na- 
po  eon  at,  i.  236;  treaty  of  peice  at,  237; 
secret  articles  in  the  treaty  of,  238. 

Timber  duties,  iv.  557. 

"  Times,"  the,  prosecuted  for  libel,  iv.  211 ; 
testimonial  to  the,  76. ;  tablet  in  the  office 
of  tiie,  212  ;  announcement  of  the,  514. 

Tipperary ,  magistrates  ask  for  an  increase  of 
military  force  at,  iv  15 

Tithes,  iii'  316:  in  Ireland,  &58. 

Titlie-compo^ition  act,  iii  360;  act  of  1833, 
362;  commutation  act,  539. 

Tooke.  John  Home,  notice  of,  and  his  death, 
i.  453;  his  account  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  ii.  185;  his  account  of  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  bank,  200. 

Torchlight-meetings,  iv.  169;  forbidden,  ib. 

Toronto  (York)  captured  bv  the  Americans, 
i.  390. 

Torres  Vedras,  lines  of  fortifications  at,  i.  348. 

Tortosa,  surrender  of,  i.  351 

Tory  ministr\ ,  i.  209;  government,  ii.  108 ; 
rule.  iii.  164. 

Toulon  squadron  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles  iv  593. 

Toulouse,  battle  and  surrender  of,  to  the 
British,  i.  379. 

Tractarian  movement,  ii.  318 ;  iii.  381 ;  seces- 
sion, iv.  407 :  leaders.  409. 

Tradesmen,  condition  of  the,  in  England, 
i.  24. 

Trades-unions,  iii.  415  :  iv.  167. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  i.  134. 

Transference  of  the  seat  of  Russian  empire, 
i.  12. 

Transplantation  of  laborers,  ii.  92. 

Tread-wheel,  the,  as  an  instrument  of  pun 
ishment,  ii.  476. 

Treasure-ships,  seizure  of  the  Spanish,  i.  113. 

Treaties  with  foreign  powers,  debate  on,  in 
Parliament,  ii.  22. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
i.  127 ;  Austria  accedes  to  the  league.  128 ; 
between  Napoleon  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
375;  rejected  by  the  Cortes,  376;  of  Ghent, 
398:  of  Chaumont.  427,  ii.  2;  of  Paris, 
i.  433 ;  definitive,  of  peace.  May  30, 1814.  ii. 
3;  secret,  between  Austria,  England,  and 
France,  Feb.  3.  1815,  6 ;  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  6 ;  with  Brazil,  iii  192. 

Trevithick,  Mr.,  projector  of  steam-carriages, 
i.  444. 

Trevor.  Captain,  murder  of,  iv.  296. 

Trials  of  prisoners  on  the  charge  of  treason, 
ii.  133;  of  repealers  in  Ireland,  iv.  377. 

Trim,  monsrer  meeting  at,  iv  369. 

Trimbukjee,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Mahratta, 
ii.  170;  arrest  and  imprisonment  of,  171, 
173;  his  flight,  172;  recapture  of,  173; 
sent  to  the  rock  of  Chunar,  ib. 

Tripoli,  slavery  abolished  in,  ii.  76. 

Troughton,  Edward,  the  mathematician, 
death  of,  iv.  225. 

Trowbridge.  riot  in,  ii.  427. 

Tuckett,  Captain  Harvey,  wounded  in  a  duel 
fought  between  Lord  Cardigan  and,  iv.  222. 

Tudela,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  under  Casta- 
nos  at,  i.  263 

Tunis,  slavery  abolished  in,  ii.  76. 

Tunnel  under  the  Thames,  ii.  483. 

Turkey,  i.  16 ;  successes  of.  in  the  war  against 
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the  Greeks,  iii.  32;  triple  alliance  against, 
33 :  activity  in  preparation  for  war.  33 ; 
the  ambassadors  leave  Constantinople,  37  ; 
protest  of  the  government,  45;  banish- 
ment of  the  resident  Christians,  46;  close 
of  the  war  with  Russia,  140;  successes  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha  against,  442;  appeals  to 
Russia  for  aid,  ift. :  in  the  power  of  Rus- 
sia, iv.  116 ;  and  Egypt,  467  ;  war  in.  ib. ; 
Turks  defeated,  ib.;  Turkish  fleet  taken 
to  Alexandria,  ib  ;  fleet  delivered  up,  468. 

Turner,  T   \V.  SI.,  death  of,  iv   606. 

Turnerelli,  Peter,  the  sculptor,  iv  236. 

Tuscany  again  a  grand  duchy,  ii.  10 

Tyler,  .John,  President  of  the  United  States, 
iv.  483 ;  his  message  on  the  right  of  search 
question,  ib. 

ULM,  surrender  of,  by  General  Mack,  i.  129. 

Ulster  Association,  iv.  27,  28. 

Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  i  31 ; 
opposition  to  the,  33 ;  effect  of  the,  upon 
Ireland,  59  ;  repeal  of  the,  iii.  230. 

Unitarians,  iv.  416. 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, i.  31. 

United  States,  troubles  with  the.  i.  275;  re- 
lations of  Great  Britain  with  the,  381 ; 
declaration  of  war  against  England,  3**4 ; 
feeling  in,  with  regard  to  the  war  of  1812, 
385 ;  naval  successes  of  the,  3S9 ;  blockade 
of  the  coast,  390 ;  intervention  of  Russia, 
ib. ;  proposals  of  peace,  ib  ;  retaliation 
about  prisoners,  392 ;  relaxation  of  com- 
mercial restrictions,  ib. ;  exchange  of  pris- 
oners, ib. ;  destruction  of  Washington, 
394 ;  commission  at  Ghent,  395 ;  treaty  of 
peace  signed.  396  ;  Mississippi  expedition, 
ib. ;  battle  of  New  Orleans,  ib.  ;  treaty  of 
Ghent,  398 ;  capture  of  a  frigate,  and  treaty 
with  the  Dcy  of  Algiers,  ii.  76 ;  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
provinces  of  Spain,  339;  claim  for  the 
Columbia  River  and  Vancouver's  Island, 
355;  relations  between  England  and  the, 
iv.  481 ;  Canadian  invasion  into  the,  482 ; 
American  relations,  482 ;  the  frontier,  ib. ; 
American  presidents,  483 ;  right  of  search, 
ib  ;  repeal  sympathy  in  the.  484 ;  English 
insult  to  the  American  nation,  ib.:  repu- 
diation in  the,  485;  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the,  ib. ;  boundary  question  of  the, 
486 ;  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and,  on 
the  boundary  question,  487 ;  debates  in 
Congress  on  the  Oregon  question,  488 ; 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  on  the  Oregon 
question,  489 ;  affairs  in  the,  598 ;  passage 
of  the  fugitive-slave  bill  in  1850,  ib  ; 
President  Pierce  elected,  1852,  ib. ;  contro- 
versies in  the,  599;  Oregon  question  set- 
tled, ib. ;  Central  American  questions,  ib  ; 
presidents  of  the,  ib. ;  gold  discoveries  in 
the,  ib. 

Universities  opened  to  Dissenters,  iii.  387. 

University  commission,  iv.  601. 

Unknown  tongues,  the,  iii.  288. 

VACCINATION,  introduction  of,  by  Jenner, 

i.  30,  ii.  493. 

Vagrancy  in  the  metropolis,  1815-16.  ii.  91. 
Valladolid.  Marmont  s  retreat  to,  i.  359. 
Vancappellan   Admiral,  ii.  78. 


Vancouver's  Island,  11.  355. 

Vandannne.  General,  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Cului,  i.  420. 

Van  Diemau's  Laud,  affairs  in,  iv.  492;  taxes 
in.  ib. 

Vansittart,  Nicholas,  afterwards  Lord  Bexley, 
his  plan  of  finance,  i.  413;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii.  16;  the  income-tax,  22;  aban- 
dons the  war-duties  on  malt,  28  ;  created 
Lord  Bexley,  360;  retires  from  office,  ib.  ; 
his  resignation  of  office,  iii.  17 ;  returns  to 
office,  18. 

Vendee,  La,  insurrection  in,  iii.  436. 

Venezuela,  revolution  in,  ii.  113;  declaration 
of  independence  published,  114 ;  earth- 
quakes in,  115 ;  new  Spanish  constitution 
in,  116. 

Veruer,  Colonel,  his  dinner  and  toast,  iv.  16; 
his  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Drunimond,  ib.; 
his  removal  from  office,  ib. 

A'erona.  congress  of.  ii.  329,  348. 

Vice-chancellor,  creation  of  the  office  of,  i 
405. 

Victor  Em nnnel,  ex-king  of  Sardinia,  death 
of,  1824,  ii.  346 

Victoria,  Princess,  since  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  birth  of,  ii.  262:  preparation  for 
her  future  station,  iii  446;  her  popularity 
in  Ireland,  iv.  18;  ball  given  at  her  attain- 
ing her  majority,  80;  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  81 ;  her  council,  and  her  address, 
83;  sketch  of,  86-88;  her  proclamation, 
89;  the  Queen's  favor,  91,  92;  her  truth- 
fulness, 155  ;  her  household,  ib. ;  refuses 
to  change  her  female  appointment",  156; 
her  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  157 ;  her 
engagement,  159 ;  her  marriage,  160 ;  her 
speech,  ib. ;  her  proclamation  on  torch- 
light meetings,  169;  attacks  on,  178:  at- 
tempt of  Oxford  to  assassinate,  179 ;  birth 
of  the  Princess  Royal,  180,  210;  her 
speech,  1841,  204;  her  popularity,  209; 
at  Guildhall,  ib. ;  the  coronation,  ib  ;  her 
marriage,  210 ;  birth  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  ib.  ;  the  Queen's  health,  252; 
speech  delivered  by  commission,  ib. ;  her 
speech,  253;  the  address  amended,  ib.; 
her  household  changed,  254 ;  her  procla- 
mation, 314  ;  her  speech.  323 ;  the  Queen's 
letter,  363:  her  resolve  to  sustain  the  Irish 
Union,  372.;  her  visit  to  the  King  of  the 
French,  473 ;  her  speech  on  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament,  Aug.  9,  1845,  508; 
her  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
Jan.,  1846.  519;  her  review  of  the  British 
fleet  at  Spithead,  597;  illness  of,  600; 
mourning  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
603 ;  visit  to  Thames  Tunnel,  612 

Vienna,  the  French  at,  i.  130;  treaty  of, 
437 ;  Congress  of,  1814,  ii.  3,  76  ;  treaty  of 
the  Congress  of,  June  6,  1815,  ii.  6 ; 
troubles  in,  iv.  570. 

Villele,  Count  de,  resignation  of,  iii.  117 ;  im- 
peachment of,  118. 

Villeneuve,  Marquis  de,  death  of  the,  i.  134. 

Vimieiro,  battle  of,  i   259. 

Vittoria.  King  Joseph  at,  i.  367 :  defeat  and 
retreat  of  the  French  from,  368 ;  battle  of, 
ib. 

Vivian,  Mr.,  projector  of  the  steam  carriage, 
i.  444. 

"Vixen,"  the,  an  English  vessel  seized  by 
the  Russians,  iv.  117. 
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Voluntaryism,  iv.  401. 

Volunteer  amendment  bill,  discussion  in  Par- 
liament on  the,  i.  93. 
Volunteers,  review  of,  at  Blackheath,  i.  107. 

WAGRAM,  battle  of,  i  262. 

Wakefield  brothers,  their  crime  and  impris- 
onment, iii.  173. 

Wakefield,  Prtscilla,  death  of,  iii.  473. 

Walcheren  expedition,  the,  i  269 ;  ravages 
of  fever  at,  272 ;  evacuation  of  the  island, 
273 ;  fever  of,  354. 

Wales,  complaint  of  the  road-taxes  in,  iv 
315:  the  toll-gates  destroyed  in.  316 ;  in- 
cendiarism and  murder  in,  318 ;  special 
commission  sent  to,  ib. ;  commission  of 
inquiry  in,  319;  South- Wales  turnpike 
act,  ib 

Walker.  Lieutenant-colonel,  his  attack  on  the 
Pindarrees,  ii.  155. 

Wall,  Governor,  arrest  and  execution  of,  i. 
91,  92. 

Wallace,  Lord,  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Mint,  iii.  17 ;  death  of,  iv. 
628. 

Walmoden,  General,  capitulation  of,  i.  87. 

Wanstead  Flats,  fire  on,  iv.  218. 

War  of  opinion  in  Europe,  i.  12  ;  prisoners  of, 
332,  333 :  great  Northern  war  threatened, 
352 ;  American  war  of  1812,  the  first  blow 
struck,  386 

Warburton,  Eliot,  perishes  in  the  burning  of 
the  steamer  "  Amazon,"  iv.  605. 

Ward,  Henry  George,  M.P.,  his  motion  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Irish-Church  estab- 
lishment, iii.  370. 

Ward,  John  William,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Dudley,  i.  197;  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  on  the  alarm,  ii.  120;  on  the  ac- 
quittal of  Hone,  144;  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Copleston  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
183;  out  of  Parliament,  211;  letter  on 
the  condition  of  the  government,  238; 
appointed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  iii.  18; 
his  retirement,  31 ;  his  death,  463. 

Ward,  Rev.  Mr.,  degradation  of,  iv.  406. 

Wardle,  Colonel,  his  charges  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  i.  277  ;  his  disgrace,  280. 

Warehousing  bill,  passed  1823.  ii.  376. 

Warlike  temper  of  the  times,  1800,  i.  34. 

Warner,  Captain,  signs  the  bond  in  regard  to 
opium,  iv.  271. 

Warrand,  Lieutenant,  wounded  by  Gokla, 
ii.  167 

Washington,  plan  for  the  capture  of,  i.  393; 
bombardment  of  the  fort,  and  capture  of 
the  city,  394;  burning  of  the  capitol  and 
state-offices  at,  ib. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  i.  439 ;  arrival  of  the 
Prussians  at,  440. 

Water-proof  clothing,  iv.  611. 

Watson,  Mr.,  ii.  67;  his  trial  for  high  trea- 
son, and  acquittal,  132 ;  his  death,  iv.  231. 

Watson,  Dr.  — ,  death  of,  iii.  219. 

Watt,  James,  inventor  of  the  steam-engine, 
i.  443;  monument  to,  ii.  484 

Wauchope,  General  Patrick,  his  march  to 
Rosetta,  and  death,  i.  229,  230. 

"  Waverers,"  the,  iii.  286 

Waverley  novels,  the,  iii   184. 

Weddell.  James,  death  of,  iv  226. 

Weekly  Political  Register,  ii  62. 

Weights  and  measures,  uniformity  of,  ii.  404. 


Wellesley,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
India,  i.  144;  commander  of  the  army 
sent  to  Mahratta,  150;  character  of,  169; 
his  military  authority  over  the  Deckan, 
151 ;  his  plan  of  campaign  in  Hindustan, 
152;  his  march  into  the  Deckan,  152;  his 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Gawulghur,  154 ; 
honors  to,  157 ;  results  of  his  campaign, 
158;  new  campaign  with  Holkar,  160; 
leader  of  the  negotiation  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Danish  fleet,  241 :  dissatisfaction  in 
England  against,  242 ;  lands  at  t'orunna, 
258:  strength  of  his  army  in  Spain,  259; 
his  success«  in  Portugal,  ib. ;  created 
Viscount  Wellington,  269,  344;  lands  at 
Lisbon,  841 ;  his  difficulties,  ib. ;  cam- 
paign of  1809,  342 ;  vexations  of,  ib. ;  his 
want  of  money,  343 ;  want  of  discipline  of 
his  troops,  ib. ;  his  retreat,  345 :  his  hard- 
ships, ib  :  his  patience,  347 ;  his  defensive 
policy,  348:  fortifying  of  Torres  Vedras, 
ib  ;  his  retreat  through  Portugal.  16. ;  his 
return  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  350 ;  his  cares, 
354  :  his  siege  of  Badajoz,  355.  356 ;  creat- 
ed Duke  of  Wellington,  357 :  his  plans  to 
invade  the  provinces  of  Spain,  358 ;  his 
evacuation  of  Madrid,  and  retreat  from 
Burgos,  360 ;  disasters  to  his  army  in  their 
retreat,  361 ;  created  a  Marquis,  363 ;  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  in  Spain, 
365 ;  at  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  ib. ;  his  cam- 
paign of  1813,  ib.;  pursues  the  French 
army,  366;  number  and  position  of  his 
army,  367;  his  kindness  to  the  Spanish, 
369  ;  cruelty  of  his  soldiers,  371 ;  he  enters 
France,  ib. ;  in  possession  of  the  French 
hill-fortifications,  372  ;  German  regiments 
added  to  his  army,  373;  his  policy.  373, 
374 ;  at  Bayonne,  426 ;  his  return  home, 
434 ;  in  Vienna,  435 :  his  military  plan 
against  Napoleon,  436  ;  his  arrival  at  Brus- 
sels, 437,  438;  at  Waterloo,  439;  enters 
Paris,  442;  Parliament's  vote  of  thanks 
to,  ib. ;  his  farewell  to  his  army,  ib. ;  re- 
fuses to  sign  the  Holy  Alliance,  ii  2 ;  he 
takes  leave  of  his  army,  217 ;  appointed 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  218;  at 
the  congress  of  Verona,  329 ;  his  instruc- 
tions, 331 ;  successor  to  the  Duke  of  York 
as  Commander-in-chief,  iii.  7 ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  corn-bill  and  amendment,  11 ; 
his  resignation  as  minister,  16 ;  resigns  the 
offices  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
Commander-in-chief,  17 ;  appointed  Prime 
Minister.  40;  his  administration,  41;  on 
the  Catholic -relief  bill,  88;  his  lonely 
position  as  minister,  146 ;  his  speech  in 
Parliament  against  reform,  240 ;  his  re- 
signation of  office,  244:  recalled  to  the 
Cabinet,  423 ;  his  offices,  481 ;  his  audience 
with  the  Queen,  iv.  259  :  declaration  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  260 :  his  position,  518  :  his 
defences  against  a  revolution  in  London, 
573;  his  speeches  on  the  defence  of  the 
country,  587 ;  his  death,  588,  603 

Wellesley,  Henry,  Lord  Cowley,  sent  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain.  ?.  285. 

Wellesley,  Lord  Mornington,  death  of,  iv. 
527. 

Wellesley,  Richard  Colley,  Marquis,  his 
subsidiary  system,  i  146, 158. 163 :  his  ad- 
ministration in  India,  161,  163;  impeach- 
ment threatened  against,  166;  refuses 
to  act  as  minister,  166 ;  Ambassador  to 
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Spain,  285 ;  ordered  home,  ib. ;  appointed 
foreign  Secretary,  2St5;  unpopularity  of, 
31-  :  resigns  tue  office  of  foreign  Serre- 
fciry,  3-3;  his  plea  in  Parliament.  3'i4: 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  ii.  313;  his  improve- 
ments in  Ireland,  316  ;  his  death,  iv.  627. 

Welsh  and  Scotch  judicature,  Hi.  153. 

Wesley.  Kev.  Charles  death  of,  iii   395. 


Western  principle  of  self-government  by  rep- 
resentation, i  13. 

Western,  .Mr  .  his  resolutions*  on  the  repeal 
'of  the  corn-laws,  ii  38. 

Westull,  Kiciiard,  death  of.  iv.  237. 

West-India  ships,  loss  of  the,  i.  104. 

West-India  slavery  and  slave-trade,  ii.  376. 

West  Indies,  emancipation  in  the,  iii.  348. 

Westminster  Abbey,  fire  in,  iii.  175. 

Westminster,  electors  of,  ii  208;  election, 
209,  iii  408. 

Westminster.  Itobert  Grosvenor,  Marquis  of, 
death  of,  iv  645. 

Westminster  Medical  Society,  meeting  of  the, 
iv.  212.  . 

Westminster  paving-and-lighting  act  of  1762, 
ii.  89. 

Westmoreland,  John  Fane,  Earl  of,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
i.  213 ;  his  resignation  as  Cabinet  Minister, 
iii  16 

West-Hiding  election.  Yorkshire,  iv.  517. 

Wetherell,  Sir  Charles,  resignation  of  the 
Attorney -generalship,  iii.  17 ;  his  entry 
into  Bristol,  280 ;  is  mobbed,  and  escapes 
frotn  the  city.  ib. 

Wharncliffe,  .lames.  Lord,  President  of  the 
Council,  iv.  258.  259  ;  his  death,  517. 

Wheelton.  Sheriff,  his  arrest,  iv.  201 ;  his 
health,  202 :  his  release,  ib. 

Whigs,  the  ultra,  ii  25:  government  of  the, 
108;  Whig  Lords,  311;  their  support  of 
the  government,  iii  21 ;  Whig  Adminis- 
tration, iv.  77.  79,  249,  250,  442. 

Whitbread,  William,  his  motion  for  the  re- 
moval of  I-ord  Melville,  i  122  :  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  education.  221,  ii.  98;  his 
death,  ii.  18 

Whitelocke,  General  John,  commander  of 
the  Buenos-Ayres  expedition,  1807,  i.  224 ; 
his  conduct,  and  surrender  to  the  enemy, 
225;  tried  by  court-martial,  ib 

Whitmore,  Mr.,  inquiry  on  East  and  West 
India  duties,  ii.  376. 

Wilberforce,  William,  his  opinion  of  Adding- 
ton's  Administration,  i.  93:  his  character, 
183  ;  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  202,  204 ; 
his  adult  schools,  411 ;  an  abolitionist,  ii. 
20;  his  letter  on  Parliamentary  reform, 
1817, 148;  his  death,  iii  3%. 

Wi'.kie,  David.  de:ith  of.  iv.  237. 

Wilkins,  Sir  Charles,  death  of,  iv.  241. 

Wilkins,  William,  death  of,  iv.  236. 

William  III.,  King,  blowing  up  of  the  statue 
of,  at  Dublin,  iv.  9. 

William  Henrv,  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
William  IV  ,  his  marriage,  ii  147,  201 ; 
grant  to,  as  heir- presumptive  to  the 
throne,  iii.  7 ;  created  Lord  High  Admiral, 
18  :  his  accession  to  the  crown,  221 ;  his 
message  to  Parliament,  222  ;  the  Regency 
question,  ib. ;  dissolution  of  the  Welling- 
ton Ministry,  244;  his  determination  to 


dissolve  Parliament,  264;  dissolution  A 
Parliament,  2H3  ;  his  conduct  on  the 
reform  question,  29o  :  his  appeal  to  tue 
Peers,  304 ;  his  assent  to  the  reform  bill, 
305  ;  his  loss  of  popularity  ,  301* ;  his  dec- 
laration on  the  Irish  -  Church  establish 
ment,  370;  his  coronation,  446;  assault 
on,  447  ;  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, 488 ;  his  speech  on  the  poor-law 
ot  Ireland,  1837.  iv  46;  his  illness,  79; 
his  present  to  Victoria  on  her  attuning 
her  majority,  80 :  his  kindness,  ib. :  his 
illness,  ib  ;  his  death,  81 ;  sketch  of  hif< 
character,  84  :  his  funeral.  86. 

William.  P.ince  of  Orange,  rupture  of  his 
engagement  with  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
i.  401. 

Wiliiainineff,  General,  his  letter  on  the  power 
of  .ussi.i.  iv.  117. 

Williams,  Helen  Maria,  death  of,  iii.  211. 

Williams,  .John,  inqiiir.  into  the  business  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  ii  463. 

Williams,  leader  of  the  Chartists,  his  arrest, 
trial,  and  transportation,  iv.  174. 

Williams  &  Co.,  bankers,  failure  ot",  ii   415. 

Williamson,  Mr.,  murder  of,  and  his  famih 
i.  331. 

Wilson,  John,  sketch  of,  iv  607. 

Wilson.  Sir  Itobert,  a  supporter  of  Canning's 
administration,  iii.  22. 

Wilts. lire,  meeting  of  the  poor  in.  iv.  313. 

Windham,  lit  Hon.  William,  reception  of  the 
news  of  peace  by,  i.  54  ;  Secretary  at  War, 
175;  his  military  system,  177,  188;  death 
of,  312;  characteristics  of,  313;  his  secret 
letter  to  General  Crawford,  on  the  South- 
American  colonies,  ii.  109 

Window -duty,  ii.  471 ;  repeal  of  the,  iy. 
601. 

Windsor  Castle,  iii.  179. 

Windsor  Ten-ace  re-opened,  ii.  488. 

\Vingate,  Surgeon,  massacre  of,  at  Corre- 
gaum,  ii  165. 

Winter  of  1814,  severity  of  the,  i.  415. 

Wives,  position  of,  iv.  lS5- 

Wolfe,  Hev.  Sir.,  murder  of,  at  Dublin,  i.  67. 

Wolffe.  Dr.,  his  visit  to  Bokhara,  in  search  of 
the  Bokhara  agents,  iv.  306. 

Wollaston,  Dr.  William  Hyde,  on  the  atomic 
theory,?.  450;  his  death,  iii  212. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Charles,  his  tlebt-t  at  Stock- 
port,  ii  243 ;  indictment  against,  and  his 
arrest.  244  ;  his  trial  for  sedition,  and  sen- 
tence, 271. 

Wood,  Sir  Matthew,  death  of,  iv.  529. 

Wood,  Lord  .Mayor,  subdues  the  riot  in 
London,  ii.  70. 

Wool,  reduction  of  duties  on,  ii.  402  ;  duties 
on,  403. 

Woollen  manufacture  in  1800.  i  26,  ii.  402. 

Wordsworth,  William,  death  of,  iv.  604. 

Workhouse  system  of  England,  ii.  9(3. 

Wortley,  Mr.  Stuart,  created  a  peer,  iv.  517 

Wright,  John,  death  of,  iv.  540. 

Wright,  Susanna,  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
blasphemy,  ii.  479. 

\VUrtemburg,  death  of  the  Queen  of,  iii. 
197. 

Wyatville,  Sir  Jeffrey,  death  of,  iv.  236. 

Wyburd.  Lieutenant,  murder  of,  iv  302. 

Wynn,  Ht.  Hon.  Charles  Watkin  Williams, 
bis  bill  for  the  amendment  of  election 
laws,  ii.  194 ;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  311. 
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Wynn,  Sir  Henry  Watkin  Williams,  Envoy  to 

the  Swiss  ran  tons.  ii.  311 
W.vn  ard.  the  seat  of  t.ie  Marquis  of  London- 
derry .  burut,  iv.  120. 


YORK.  Frederick,  Duke  of.  —  Pee  Frnlrrick. 

York  Miuster  fired,  iii  174;  again  burnt,  iv. 
'219. 

Yorke.  Mr.,  his  motion  to  exclude  strangers 
from  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  inquir  .  i.  304 

Yorkshire,  insurrection  in.  ii.  127.  427 :  ter- 
mination of  the  revolt.  133:  county  meet- 
ing in  reference  to  tae  Manchester  affair, 


259;    election  in,  iii.  227;   West -Riding 

election  in.  iv.  o!7. 
Young.  Arthur,  ile.-itli  of.  ii.  491. 
Young.  Dr  Thomas,  death  of.  iii.  213. 
Young,   Mr  ,   n,ii.i>ter  of  Auchterardar,  iv. 

394 
Young,  C.  M.,  retirement  of,  from  the  stage. 

iii.  469. 


ZILLERTHAL  Protestants,  iv.  123:  their 
emigration  to  Prussia,  124 ;  settled  ii> 
Silesi.,  ih. 

/oil  Verein,  the.  iv   114. 

Zoological  Gardens,  London,  iii.  179. 


THE     END. 
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